For  Reference 

Do  Not  Take 

From  the  Utorary 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915.  Section  623 
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As  I  See  It  #9  in  a  series 

David  Jonason,  Ryszard  Horowitz 

'Shaping  The  Flow' 

Air  Brush  Illustration/Photography 


THE  BOLD  LOOK 

KOHLER 

What  kind  of  shape  is  your  water  in?  Ours  is  actually  quite  fascinating.  Especially  when  it  waves  and  curls 
out  ot  the  Flume  spout  of  our  Alterna"  Faucet.  Choose  your  favorite  handle  inset  (they're  chanqeable)  and 
et  s  turn  on!  See  Yel  ow  Pages  for  a  Kohler  Registered  Showroom.  For  complete  product  portfolio  and  idea 
book,  send  $8  to  Kohler  Co.,  Dept.  ACD,  Kohler,  Wl  53044  or  call  1-800-4  KOHLFR  ext  ?o7 
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STAIR  & 
COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED     1912 


1111/  iiiiBlffllmiiii 


942  Madison  Avenue 

(between  74th  and  75th  Streets) 

New  York.  NY  10021 

Telephone  212-517-4400 


OXFORD  ANTIQUE  RESTORERS  LTD. 
718-706-1144 
(A  subsidiary  of  Stair  &  Company 
specializing  in  the  restoration  of  Antique  Furniture) 


STAIR  &  COMPANY  LONDON 
120  Mount  Street.  London  W1Y  5HB  •  71-499-17M 

We  are  always  interested  in  acquiring  18th  and 
19th  century  English  furniture  of  comparable  quality 

David  H.  Murdoch.  Owner 


A  fine  Hepplewhite 
satinwood  bow-front 
secretaire  cabinet 
having  inlaid  design: 
original  hardware. 
-Circa  1785. 


A  Car  So  Refined,  It 

And  Lets  You  Oi 


Despair  not.  In  this  age  of  rough 
manners  and  boorish  behav- 
ior, you  can  still  find  a  haven  of 
grace  and  sophistication:  the  cabin 
of  the  LS  400 
luxury  sedan. 
Everything 
found  within 
has  been  designed  not  only  to  meet 
your  needs  but  to  anticipate  them. 

For  example,  when  you  are 
ready  to  leave  the  cabin,  the  car  will 
neatly  execute 
a  point  of  eti- 
quette: auto- 
matically (if 
you  choose) 
the  steering 
wheel  column 
will  raise  itself  up  and  out  of  your  way 
as  soon  as  you  remove  the  key. 

But  what  goes  up 
must  come  down.  When 
you  enter  the  cabin,  the 


column  will  lower  itsell  into  \<>iir 
hands  to  it>  precise  pre-sel  position 

the  moment  you  insert  the  ke\. 

Of  course,  all  this  discussion 

about  entering  and  lea\  ing  should  n<  it 
distract  you  from  the  subject  of  driv- 
ing. Only  that  experience  is  hard  to 
capture  on  paper.  To  try  to  somehow 
tabulate  the  serenity  and  quiet  of  the 
well-appointed  cabin  will  not  do  the 
LS  400  justice. 

So  for  a  te>t  drive,  see  your 
dealer.  He  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions, wait  patiently  for  your  com- 
ments, show  you  ever)  courtesy. 

See?Chivalr\  i>  not  dead. 
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The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 
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1991  Lexus,  A  Dunsum  Of  Toyota  Motors    i        I     I 


ADER  TAJAN 

COMM1SSAIRES-PR1SEURSASSOCIES 

AUCTIONEERS  IN  PARIS 
12.  Rue  Favait,  750Q2  Paris  Phone  :  CI  i  331)42.61.80.07  •  Ftt  :(011  331)  42.6C.79.C9  •  Telex  :  212363  F 


ROBERTO  POLO 
COLLECTION 


Sold  by  order  of  the  Tribunal  de  Grande  Instance  dc  Paris 

INCLUDING  VERY  IMPORTANT 

18TH  CENTURY  FRENCH  FURNITURE 

AND  DECORATIVE  WORKS  OF  ART, 

ART  DECO,  SILVER,  JEWELRY, 

OLD  MASTER  AND  MODERN  PAINTINGS. 

AND  CONTEMPORARY  ART 


in.  (89x72  an.) 


Lancret  (Nicolas),  Self  portrait,  oil  on  canvas,  35  x  2S  -  in.  (89  x  71 

AUCTION  IN  PARIS 

Hotel  George  V  (Salon  Vendome  ) 

31,  Avenue  Georgc-V,  75008  Paris 

Thursday,  November  7,  1991  at 

7  p.m.  (Jewelry)  and 

9  p.m.  (Paintings,  Furniture,  and  Works  of  Art) 

EXHIBITION 

Hotel  George- V.  (Salon  Vendome  ) 

Monday,  November  4,  3  -  10  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  5  and 

Wednesday,  November  6,  I  I  a.m.  -  10  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  7,  9  a.m.  -  12  p.m. 
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SOTHEBYS 


/««/>  A  \  I  commode  decorated  with  Sivret  porcelain  plaques  and  ormolu, 

ttamped  Martini  .ulin. cirat  177s,  33  /i  bh  (83  cm.)  wide,  33     m.  (t4.S cm.)'higb 

(From  the  formei  colkction  of  the  Baron  Uphonse  de  Rothschild) 
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ART   The  queen  of  SoHo,  Ileana  Sonnabend,  is  preparing  to  celebrate  her 
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PABLO  PICASSO 

FERNAND  LEGER 

and  will. 


PICASSO      +       LEGER 

AN  IMPORTANT  EXHIBITION  OF  FORTY  ORIGINAL  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 
SPANNING  FIVE  DECADES  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  TWO  MAJOR  20TH  CENTURY  ARTISTS 

NOVEMBER  2ND  TO  DECEMBER  7TH,  1991 

TWIN  COLOR  CATALOGUE  SET  FIFTY  DOLLARS 


LANDAU      FINE      ART 


1456  SHERBR00K1     STREE1    /VES1    ■    MONTREAI      CANADA    H3G    IK4    ■    Ml      514-849    J3 1 1    ■    FAX     514-289-9448 
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BOMBAY     SAPPHIRE.      POUR     SOMETHING     PRICELESS. 
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William  Doyie 

GALLERIES 


SEPTEMBER  AUCTIONS 

Wednesday,  September  11  at  10  a.m. 

Belle  Epoque 
19th  &  20th  Century  Decorative  Arts 

including  Art  Nouveau  andArtDeco  Furniture, 
Paintings  and  Decorations 

Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 


Very  fine  Louis  XVI  style  gilt  bronze  mounted  Kingwood  bureau  plat  by  Francois  Linke. 
For  further  information,  contact  Brian  Smith  (Furniture  and  Decorations),  Elaine  Banks  (Paintings) 

Thursday,  September  19  at  10  a.m. 


Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Wednesday  prior  to  auction  date. 


Diamond,  carved  ruby,  emerald  and  sapphire  double-clip  and  pendant,  circa  1930 
For  further  information,  contact  Susan  Abeles. 

175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York  10128 •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730  ■  lax  (212)  369  0892 
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$19,995 


IWC's  Da  Vinci3,  an  automatic  chrono- 
graph with  perpetual  calendar  and  moon 
phase  indicator- 
It  will  be  a  reminiscence  of  Leonardo 
Da  Vinci's  ingenuity  for  entire 
generations  of  watch  connoisseurs  to 
come  -  at  least  until  the  year  2499. 


The  century  slide  for  IWC's  Da  Vinci3 
automatic  chronograph. 
In  the  year  2200,  it  will  propel  an  entire 
generation  of  watchmakers  into 
the  technological  world  of  the  1990s. 
Dear  watchmaker:  we  hope  you  will 
forgive  us  that  your  colleagues  from 
Schaffhausen  have  created  the  Da  Vinci 
in  such  a  way  that  you  rarely  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  one  in  your 
professional  capacity. 
But  chances  are,  you  will  be  able  to  open 
one  of  them  in  early  January  2200  and 
marvel  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  old  masters. 
As  you  peer  in  amazement  into  its 
intricate  movement,  don't  forget  to  insert 
the  new  century  slide  for  the  period  from 
2200  to  2499.  Your  customer  will  have 
brought  it  along  sealed  in  a  tiny  vial. 
Should  you  elect  to  keep  the  Da  Vinci  a 
little  while  -  for  educational  purposes,  of 
course  -  we  suggest  that  you  refrain  from 
offering  the  owner  a  substitute  watch. 
.After  all  this  time,  he  is  likely  to  regard  it 
as  a  breach  of  loyalty  to  his  Da  Vinci. 
Yours  truly,  IWC. 


IWC 

For  further  information  and  a  complete  catalogue  on  all  IWC  timepieces 
please  call  1-800-432-9330 

Fred  Joaillkr.  Inc..  Be*eri*  Hills  213  2"6-5556:  Princess  Jewels  Collcction.  B*v«rl>  Hills  2!3i 276-5556: 

Hesselbeins  Inc.  Camel  (408i  625-2522:  Royal  Hawaiian  Gems.  Hotolalu  1 808)  926-2722,  Sman  Jewelers.  Liacoliwood  r08i  673-6000: 

Morgan  k  Co  Jewelers.  Los  Aigeks  (2B)MM377;  Cboog  Hing  Goldsmith.  Mortem  Park  (20)  623-3645. 

Adlers  Ne*  Orieais  >504,  523-5292.  Traditional  Jeweler.  V»port  Beach  714]  "60-8035.  Shapur.  San  Francisco  .415)  392-1200 

•Manufacturers  vtfgmzi  reuil  price 
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s  e  a  bo  i  k  n  <;  0  e  s  »htrc  man) 

ships  cannot    we  take  yoi 

to  the  americas.  scandinavia, 

Northern  Ei rope  and  the 

mediterranean  in  the  5  star 

Pus  style  yoi 

expect  and 

appreciate    Call 

your  tra\  el 

professional  or 

s  e  a  b  o  i!  r  n 

Cri  ise  Line. 

55  Francisco  St. 

San  Francisco. 

C  A   9  4  13  3 

(415)    391-7444. 
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n  Case  Yol  Forget  Who  Yoi  Are,  there 

will  be  personally  monofjrammed  stationery  waiting  in  your  suite  upon 
arrival  (one  of  countless  unforgettable  touches).  And.  sooner  rathei  than 
later,  many  of  our  impeccably  attentive  staff  will  remember  you  b) 
name  as  well.  All  of  this  is  possible,  but  perhaps  onl\  on  Seahourn. 
Our  all-suite  ships  are  large  enough  for  100  vet  carry  only  200  privileged 
passengers.  LEAR'S  magazine  called  Seabourn  "the  ultimate  in  ocean- 
going luxury.1"  A  new  standard  for  the  experienced  cruiser  Through  our 
every  action  to  serve  you  better,  we  make  sure  you  never  Gorget  ili.it  either. 


AIR    S,    MOTEL 

INCLUDED    FHOM 

DESIGN  AT  EOCITICI 


KDITOR'S  I  KTTER 


With  the  impending  death  of  communism,  a  new 
world  order  is  emerging.  As  Marshall  Blonsky  writes  in  "The 
New  Aesthetic  Order,"  it  is  one  that  embraces  those  ideolo- 
gies that  value,  above  all,  creativity,  culture,  art, 
education,  and  the  individual's  right  to  use  these 
fundamentals  in  shaping  his  or  her  personal  desti- 
ny. This  breathtaking  development  requires  that 
each  of  us  be  on  our  toes,  so  to  speak — constantly 
revaluating  all  values,  as  Nietzsche  once  implored 
us  to  do.  It's  a  natural  exercise  for  the  introspective 
nineties. 

The  act  of  self-creation  may  be  among  the 
trickiest  (or  most  nettlesome)  of  creative  endeav- 
ors. It  certainly  is  the  most  revealing.  In  a  number 
I  of  stories  this  month,  we  examine  the  manner  in 
which  essentially  nonartistic  individuals  are  capable  of  rein- 
venting themselves — and  even  changing  the  world  a  little — 
by  becoming  advocates  of  great  art.  Jayne  Wrightsman  is  a 
perfect  example,  as  Khoi  Nguyen  reports  in  "Gilt  Complex. " 
Self-made  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  socialite  with 
working-class  roots  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  her  oil- 
tycoon  husband,  Charles,  by  acquiring  one  of  the  world's 
most  remarkable  collections  of  eighteenth-century  French 
furniture  and  objets  d'art.  Jayne  paid  a  human  price  for  each 


acquisition  on  permanent  display  in  the  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um of  Art  in  New  York  City,  but  she  ultimately  proved  that 
collecting  well  is  the  best  revenge. 

Ileana  Sonnabend's  road  may  have  been  less  treacherous 
but  no  less  daunting.  Still,  in  her  fifty-year  career  as  a  collector 
and  dealer,  Sonnabend  has  given  her  imprimatur  to  some  of 
modern  art's  most  challenging  artists  and  movements — 
Robert  Rauschenberg,  Jasper  Johns,  Anselm  Kiefer,  pop, 
postmodernism,  performance  art,  and  almost  every  new 
wave  since.  As  Paul  Taylor  writes  in  his  deft  profile  "SoHo's 
Avant-Guardian,"  only  three  decades  ago  Sonnabend  was 
seen  merely  as  an  appendage  of  her  former  husband,  the 
esteemed  dealer  Leo  Castelli.  Her  impact  on  the  world  of  art 
since  their  breakup  has  more  than  quashed  that  image. 

Being  rich  and  well  connected  aren't  necessarily  disadvan- 
tages if  you  want  to  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  world.  But 
wealth  and  power,  as  partisans  of  the  new  world  order  will 
learn,  have  to  be  handled  with  care. 


OLfi. 


Gael  Love 
Editor-in-Chief 
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ONTRIBUTORS 


JULIE  MOIR  MESSERVY,  a  teacher 
and  lecturer  based  in  Boston, 
is  the  author  of  Contemplative 
Gardens  (Howell  Press)  and  is  a 
practicing  landscape  designer 
herself.  She  discusses  the 
relationship  between  philosophy 
and  design  in  her  monthly 
column,  "The  Contemplative 
Gardener."  Page  54. 


MARSHALL  BLONSKY  has 

adapted  selections  from  his 
upcoming  book,  American 
Mythologies:  Stalking  the 
Dreammakers  (Oxford 
University  Press,  October 
1991),  for  his  essay  "The 
New  Aesthetic  Order." 
Page  30. 


SUSANNA  MOORE  is  teaching 
a  writing  seminar  at  Yale  while 
finishing  her  third  novel,  Harems  and 
Ceremonies  (Random  House,  spring 
1992).  She  chooses  the  best  new  art 
books  for  the  debut  of  her  monthly 
book  column.  Page  36. 


MEREDITH  BRODY  has  written 
for  Cahiers  du  Cinema,  Film 
Comment,  and  Premiere.  She 
talks  to  Nick  Nolte  about 
his  new  film,  Prince  of  Tides. 
Page  66. 


PATRIK  ANDERSSON,  a 

Swedish  fashion  photographer 
whose  work  has  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine, 
Allure,  <md  Vogue  Italia,  scaled  the 
Williamsburg  Bridge  to  capture 
the  spirit  of  the  New  York 
collections  for  fall.  Page  92. 


LARRY  KAPLAN,  who 

frequently  writes  for  Ballet 
Review,  is  working  with 
Edward  Villella,  former  New 
York  City  Ballet  principal,  on 
Villella's  autobiography,  The 
Prodigal  Son  (Simon  & 
Schuster,  February  1992).  He 
interviews  Yuri  Grigorovich, 
director  of  the  beleaguered 
Bolshoi  Ballet.  Page 86. 


KHOI  NGUYEN  is  working  on  a 
biography  of  Pamela  Churchill 
Harriman.  He  chronicles  the  life  and 
not  always  glittering  times  of  Jayne 
Wrightsman,  who  amassed  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  collections 
of  eighteenth-century  French 
furniture  and  decorative  arts. 
Page  72. 


MICHEL  HADDI  is  compiling  a 
book  of  his  controversial  "raw" 
photographs.  1  le  photographed 
Nick  Nolte  at  (he  .u  tor's  home  in 
Malibu.  Page  66. 
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Letters 


TAKI  ATTACK 

Oh  dear,  oh  dear.  Another  anti-royalty 
article  ["Something  to  Declare,"  by 
Taki,  June]  by  (I  assume)  a  U.S.  citizen 
who  signs  himself  with  a  name  that 
sounds  curiously  well-chosen  for  the 
content  of  his  article.  He  also  refers  to 
himself  as  a  "republican  Republican," 
though  he  squawks  like  a  democratic 
terrorist  who  should  perhaps  have  lived 
in  another  age — he  would  have  enjoyed 
getting  his  twisted  knitting  spattered 
with  aristocratic  blood  as  he  sat  with  the 
other  toothless  old  hags  at  the  foot  of 
Madame  La  Guillotine. 

One  can  only  imagine  that  his  squeals 
of  indignation  are  the  result  of  a  massive 
chip  where  his  shoulder  ought  to  be, 
combined  with  a  deep  subconscious 
realization  that  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth II  (et  al.)  does  compare  very 
favorably  against  that  of  King  Ronnie 
the  First  and  his  sidekick,  Queen  Nan- 
cy. People  who  live  in  glass  houses 
really  should  not  throw  stones — even  if 
it  was  rather  a  pathetic,  underhanded 
job. 

A.  G.  Nevill 
London,  England 

If  your  plutocratic  columnist  Taki  pos- 
sessed an  IQ  half  as  high  as  his  blood 
pressure,  he  might  not  write  such  mind- 
less drivel.  His  attempt  to  glorify  the 
Reagan  era  (in  your  July  issue)  is  like 
trying  to  make  a  virtue  of  venality;  it 
just  won't  wash. 

Dr.  James  Means 
Little  Rock,  AR 

SHEER  DELIGHT 

This  is  only  the  second  time  I  have  taken 
pen  in  hand  to  write  to  a  magazine 
editor,  but  I  have  just  finished  the  June 
issue  and  felt  compelled  to  let  you 
know  I  found  it  a  delight.  The  change  in 
the  magazine's  content  and  presentation 
is  noted  with  great  pleasure.  Frankly,  I 
was  beginning  to  be  sorry  my  subscrip- 
tion still  had  a  year  left  to  run,  as  I  was 
only  leafing  through  increasingly  dull 
articles  and  moving  on.  Thanks  for  the 
change — I  eagerly  await  the  next  issue! 

Daisy  A.  Baker 
Boca  Raton,  FL 

Congratulations  on  the  new  format  in 
the  June  issue.  What  an  improvement! 
(It  is  actually  possible  to  locate  and 
recognize  the  contents  page.)  The  new 


contemporary  look  does  a  lot  to  revital- 
ize your  magazine,  which  has  always 
been  an  excellent  publication  but  is  now 
an  even  better  one.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Richard  Gordon 
Cleveland,  OH 

The  June  1991  issue  was  your  finest  one 
yet.  Cover  to  cover,  all  the  ads  as  well  as 
the  articles  were  in  impeccable  taste. 
Seldom  have  I  enjoyed  a  magazine  as 
much.  Keep  up  the  good  work — and  I 
will  definitely  resubscribe. 

Joseph  E.  Groen 
Winter  Haven,  FL 

SACKING  SPENCER  HOUSE 

I  am  curious  as  to  why  Simon  Blow,  in 
his  "Tale  of  Two  Houses"  [June],  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  praise  Jacob  Roths- 
child— a  "highly  civilized  .  .  .  dedicat- 
ed aesthete  and  patron  of  the  London  art 
world"  and  "a  very  persuasive  advocate 
for  the  arts" — as  being  the  savior  of 
Spencer  House.  Wasn't  it  Rothschild 
who,  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  when  he 
owned  Colnaghi,  "the  respected  Bond 
Street  art  gallery,"  partook  of  the  sack- 
ing of  Spencer  House  by  purchasing 
many  of  the  "disbursed"  treasures  from 
1976  to  1990,  presumably  for  resale  and 
profit?  Could  he  not  have  just  said  no? 
Walter  A.  Nelson-Rees 
Oakland,  CA 

Simon  Blow  replies:  It  was  not  Jacob 
Rothschild  who  bought  paintings  from 
Lady  Spencer  but  the  then-director  of 
Colnaghi,  Richard  Herner.  At  the  time 
of  the  sales,  Rothschild  had  no  idea  that 
he  would  eventually  rescue  Spencer 
House.  When  he  did  acquire  its  lease,  he 
was  no  longer  the  owner  of  Colnaghi. 
He  had  moved  from  being  an  art  dealer 
to  a  patron  and  protector  of  art.  Is  there 
anything  wrong  with  such  betterment? 

WILD  ABOUT  BOURBON 

I  always  enjoy  Connoisseur,  but  I  had 
never  been  moved  to  write  you  until  I 
read  Joni  Miller's  article  on  bourbon 
["Bourbon:  Spirit  of  the  South,"  July]. 
My  primary  motive  is  to  mention 
something  that  does  not  appear  in  Ms. 
Miller's  otherwise  fine  article.  I  feel  I 
owe  it  to  the  makers  of  Wild  Turkey, 
who  have  given  me  so  much  pleasure, 
to  point  out  that  a  premium  version  of 
the  spirit  is  available — twelve  years  old 


and  101  proof.  It  is  to  Wild  Turkey  as 
Wild  Turkey  is  to  all  other  bourbon.  I 
admit  that  it  is  not  a  financially  sound 
taste  to  develop  for  those  who  must, 
like  myself,  generally  remain  content 
with  the  altogether  rewarding  eight- 
year-old  variety. 

Jack  Butler 
Conway,  AR 

REAGAN'S  FOLLY 

Your  May  "People"  article  ["Talking 
Head,"  by  Robin  J.  Schwartz]  quoted 
Ron  P.  Reagan  as  saying,  "You  find  the 
army  has  bulldozed  four  thousand  peo- 
ple into  mass  graves  in  Panama  and  60 
Minutes  has  the  only  major  media  pre- 
sentation of  the  issue."  It  is  evident  that 
60  Minutes  and  semi-informed  types  like 
Ron  are  probably  the  only  ones  capable 
of  believing  this  blather.  All  Panamani- 
ans and  anyone  who  has  lived  or  visited 
there  since  the  invasion  knows  that  the 
"four  thousand  bodies"  story  is  a  com- 
plete fabrication. 

Are  we  expected  to  believe  the  U.S. 
Army  now  has  a  secret  Einsatzgruppen 
whose  mission  is  to  cover  up  atrocities? 
Where  are  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
enraged  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
missing  four  thousand,  as  was  the  case 
in  Argentina  and  Chile?  Why  isn't  the 
Latin  press,  especially  in  Mexico  and 
Venezuela — not  to  mention  Panama  it- 
self— thundering  against  this  outrage? 

Why  doesn't  Ron  P.  shut  up  and  leave 
thoughtful  speculation  to  adults? 

Glynn  C.  Moran 
San  Juan,  PR 

HUNGARY  COLLECTOR 

Why  didn't  Ernest  Beck  include  Buda- 
pest artist  Tamas  Galambos  in  his  piece 
"The  Hungary  Artists"  in  the  July  is- 
sue? I  purchased  Galambos's  "modern 
primitive"  of  Adam  and  Eve  (1968),  an 
extremely  interesting  and  well-done 
painting.  He  was  born  in  1939  and 
should  still  be  producing,  although  I 
have  lost  track  of  him  and  do  not  know 
his  address.  His  work,  however,  is  in 
many  museums,  and  he  had  told  me  that 
some  of  his  other  paintings  were  in  the 
hands  of  American  collectors. 

Laurel  G.  Blair 
Toledo,  OH 

Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  sent  to 
Connoisseur,  17V0  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY  10019. 
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SOHO'S  AVANT- 

GUARDIAN 

For  twenty  years,  Ileana  Sonnabend's  gallery  has  defined  the  avant-garde  in  SoHo. 

But  by  1971,  Sonnabend  had  already  survived  World  War  11,  marriage  to  Leo  Castelli.  and 

attacks  from  the  European  art  establishment.  This  month  she  has  a  lot  to  celebrate. 


by  Paul  Taylor 

Gilbert  and  George  are  up 
to  their  old  tricks.  This 
month,  the  English  pok- 
er-faced conceptual  art- 
ists are  reviving  the  per- 
formance that  put  them  at 
the  center  of  international 
art  circles.  Their  act  was 
hypnotically  simple:  wearing  gleaming 
bronze  body  paint  and  identical  suits, 
the  "singing  sculptures"  climbed  a  ped- 
estal and  robotically  mimed  the  lyrics  of 
"Underneath  the  Arches"  (an  inane 
cockney  ditty  about  a  pair  of  tramps  in 
the  alleyways  of  London) — over  and 
over,  day  in  and  day  out,  for  almost  a 
month.  "Underneath  the  arches  we 
dream  our  dreams  away,"  they  lip- 
synched,  as  they  shuffled  and  jerked  and 
swayed.  That's  performance  art. 

Twenty  years  ago,  this  offbeat  per- 
formance inaugurated  the  Sonnabend 
Gallery  in  SoHo,  and  the  duo  became 
wildly  and  unexpectedly  popular.  The 
same  thing  happened  to  the  gallery,  a 
pioneer  in  then-sparsely  populated 
SoHo.  Now  Gilbert  and  George  are 
celebrating  Sonnabend  Gallery's  twen- 
tieth anniversary  by  re-creating  their 
historic  histrionics,  and  for  the  event, 
Ileana  Sonnabend  is  restoring  her  gal- 
lery space  to  its  original  condition. 
"Anybody  who  wanders  in  and  hasn't 
been  in  the  gallery  for  twenty  years  will 
think  it's  the  same  old  show,"  quips 
George.  "But  for  us,  it's  just  like  taking 
a  sculpture  out  of  the  closet  and  dusting 
it  off." 

For  Sonnabend,  it's  a  way  to  relive 
one  of  the  highlights  of  her  fifty- 
career  as  an  art  collector  and  dealei  Like 
many  things  about  this  legendary  sev- 
enty-six-year-old impresario,  rhc open- 
ing of  her  New  York  gallery  in 
ber  1971  was  sensational  a, 
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ous,  and  people  are  still  talking  about 
the  crowds,  the  fire  trucks,  and  the 
strange  spectacle  of  singing  sculptures. 
The  opening  act  was  also  a  gamble  that 
paid  off  nicely,  for  Gilbert  and  George 
have  since  entered  the  top  rank  of  Brit- 
ish artists  and  infiltrated  museums  ev- 
erywhere— including  Manhattan's  Sol- 
omon R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  where 
they  staged  a  massive  retrospective  of 
their  works  in  1985. 

This  month,  the  gallery  is  full  of 
activity:  Stefano  Basilico,  one  of  the 
Sonnabend's  codirectors,  is  looking  tor 
a  table  for  Gilbert  and  George  to  climb 
up  and  down  on;  it  has  to  be  a  bit  closer 
to  the  ground  than  the  one  they  used 
twenty  years  ago. 
Walls  are  coming 
down.  And  Sonna- 
bend's daughter, 
Nina  Sundell,  is 
spending  a  lot  of  time 
in  the  back  room  and 
on  the  telephone. 
September  marks  her 
entry  into  the  family 
business,  as  she  and 
her  mother  are  set- 
ting up  Sonnabend- 
Sundell,  a  graphics 
company  dealing  in 
editions  by  Sonna- 
bend's artists  and 
others. 

Ileana    Sonna- 
bend  lias  loi 
renowned  foi   being 
the  Geiger  count 

:t  world 
rooting  on' 

ists  tl 

Hm    sh< 


mous  tor  being  half  of  one  of  the 
great  partnerships  in  the  storv  of  mod- 
ern art.  Her  SUCCCSS  is  the  result  of 
good  taste  developed  over  more  than 
halt  a  century  of  looking  .it  .irt  and  her 
preference  tor  the  new  and  the  un- 
known. With  her  former  husband.  I 
Castelli,  she  discovered  |asper  |ohns  and 
showcased  Robert  Rauschenbcrg,  pro- 
moted pop  art  (in  his  gallery  in  v 
York  and  then  in  her  gallery  in  Pai 

and  crowned  their  achievements  In 
introducing  ever-newer  waves  of  art — 
minimalism,  conceptualism,  perfor- 
mance. neo-Expressionism,  and  most 
recently .  a  post-pop  In  brid  of  ill  of  the 
above. 


(From  left)  Ileana  Sonnabend,  Robert  Rauschenberg,  and 
Michael  Sonnabend  in  happier  times  (Paris,  1968). 


After  an  amicable  divorce  from  Cas- 
telli  in  1959,  she  married  Michael  Son- 
nabend,  an  amateur  classics  scholar, 
moved  to  Paris,  and  opened  a  gallery 
where  she  and  her  new  husband  exhibit- 
ed Rauschenberg,  Johns,  Andy  Warhol, 
James  Rosenquist,  and  a  bunch  of  other 
Americans  (along  with  a  handful  of 
European  artists).  In  Europe,  the  Son- 
nabends  and  their  artists  were  given  a 
decidedly  mixed  reception.  "She  was  a 
strong  person  with  a  broad  vision  of 
what  she  wanted  to  do  in  Paris,"  says 
the  French  art  critic  Pierre  Restany. 
"She  shell-bombed  us  with  information 
about  pop  art,  which  was  very  impor- 
tant, because  Paris  at  that  time  was  very 
reticent.  But  there  was  also  great  antag- 
onism— not  between  French  and  Amer- 
ican artists  but  among  the  art  dealers — 
because  Paris  had  lost  the  art  market 
to  New  York  and  they  were  quite 
resentful." 

Sonnabend's  artistic  campaign  was 
initially  as  controversial  as  the  pop  art 
she  peddled,  and  ultimately  as  trium- 
phant. So  great  was  their  success  in  Pans 
that  in  the  early  seventies  the  Sonna- 


Sonnabend  with  gallery  director  Antonio  Homem, 

in  front  of  Carroll  Dunham's  Shape  with  Base  (1990;  acrylic, 

vinyl,  and  pencil  on  linen;  631  2    x  883/*"). 

bends  expanded,   opening  galleries  in 

Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  New  York. 

Once  back  in  New  York,  they  were  also 

bold    enough    to    position    themselves 

squarely  in  Leo  Castelli's  lap,  or  rather, 

one  floor  above  his  new  gallery  space  in 

the  S0H0  warehouse  building  at  420 

West  Broadway.  (Sitting  in  the  quiet  of     dealer  Mary  Boone  were  both  in  pursuit 

Castelli's  office  nowadays,  one  can  hear      of  the  hip,  young  artist  Ashley  Bickcr- 

the  crowds  stampeding  through  Sonna-      ton,   he  chose  to  go  with  Sonnabend 

bend's  overhead.)  because  of  her  gallery's  libcralncss.  As 


Sonnabend's  daughter,  Nina  Sundell,  in  front 
of  an  Ashley  Bickerton  drawing. 

Considered  one  of  the  most  powerful 
art  dealers  in  the  world,  Ileana  Sonna- 
bend is  reaping  the  rewards  of  years  of 
taking  chances.  And  in  S0H0  she  is 
revealing  a  far  more  confrontational 
taste  in  art  than  that  of  the  diplomatic 
Castelli  (although  she  is  also  more  secre- 
tive about  her  dealings) .  Of  the  pair,  it  is 
she  who  is  currently  considered  more 
adventurous  and  canny.  And  because  of 
her  stature  in  the  art  world,  there  are  few 
willing  to  speak  out  against  her. 
Through  all  her  gallery's  changes  of 
location  and  direction,  Sonnabend  has 
managed  to  hold  on  to  many  of  her 
original  artists,  includ- 
ing Rauschenberg, 
whom  she  shares  with 
Castelli  (although  per- 
sonal differences  with 
Rauschenberg  have 
brought  their  business 
dealings  to  a  stand- 
still). 

Indeed,    Sonnabend 
is   famous   for  giving 
her  handpicked  group 
of  artists  enough  rope 
and  encouragement  to 
plaster    her    gallery 
walls  and  ceilings  and 
hide  under  the  floor- 
boards— literally — if 
that  is  how  they  want 
to    pronounce    the 
name  of  art.  Her  artists 
have     also     primped, 
preened,     and     blasphemed,     publicly 
masturbated  and  ejaculated,  cut,  pasted, 
and  copied,  and  in  almost  every  other 
way   taunted  and  flaunted  the  artistic 
status  quo  (some  have  even  done  it  with 
a  paintbrush). 

When,    for  example,    she   and   rival 


he  recalls,  "I  asked  myself  one  question: 
five  years  down  the  line,  if  I  want  to  shit 
in  the  corner  of  the  gallery,  put  up  a 
plaque,  and  call  it  a  show,  who  out  of 
Mary  and  Ileana  would  let  me  do  it?  The 
answer  was  obvious,  and  that's  why  I'm 
here." 

Any  doubts  about  Sonnabend's  cour- 
age will  be  dispelled  by  an  exhibition  of 
sexually  explicit  new  works  by  Jeff 
Koons  she  has  scheduled  for  Novem- 
ber. Koons's  paintings  and  sculptures 
depict  him  with  his  new  bride,  the 
Italian  porn  star  cum  politician  Ciccio- 
lina,  in  the  kind  of  embraces  more 
commonly  seen  in  the  peep  shows  of 
Forty-second  Street  than  in  a  gallery 
space  belonging  to  the  grande  dame  of 
S0H0.  Sonnabend  lauds  them  as  "beau- 
tiful painted  dreams,"  although  she  also 
admits  that  they  are  "daring."  She  says, 
"If  Jeff  can  risk  it,  then  I  can,  too,"  and 
adds  with  a  giggle,  "Maybe  it  won't 
please*  Senator  Helms.  But  who  can 
please  everybody?" 

Unlike  her  dashing  and  mercuri- 
al  former  husband,  Ileana  Sonnabend  is 
a  shadowy,  saturnine  figure,  and  noth- 
ing about  her  appearance  suggests  her 
extraordinary  background  and  im- 
mense wealth.  There  are  no  flashing 
jewels,  and  her  plain,  olive  smocks  (she 
must  have  one  for  every  day  of  the 
week)  clothe  her  like  a  sack  of  potatoes. 
With  the  exception  of  her  passion  for 
opera,  her  professional  and  private 
worlds  revolve  around  contemporary 
art  and  are  fused  in  a  way  that  is 
essentially  bohemian.  She  is  a  perfect 
complement  to  her  artists:  whereas  Gil- 
bert's and  George's  lives  are  their  art, 
Sonnabend's  art  is  her  life. 

She  is  also  a  massive  hoarder,  with 
warehouses  of  Art  Deco  furniture, 
expensive  photographs,  and  historic 
works  of  art.  (When  she  loans  works 
from  her  collection  to  museums,  she 
fills  their  galleries  and  leaves  roomfuls 
more  in  storage.)  The  part  of  her  collec- 
tion that  recently  toured  Europe  and 
Japan  was  insured  for  more  than  $30 
million,  yet  Sonnabend  maintains — and 
quite  convincingly  too — that  nobody 
knows  the  full  extent  or  value  of  her 
holdings,  including  herself.  (She  is 
currently  negotiating  an  extended  loan 
of  her  collection  to  the  Guggenheim 
Museum.) 

Despite  her  riches,  Sonnabend  de- 
scribes herself  as  a  gypsy,  "a  geographi- 
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cal  and  cultural  nomad,"  and  often  says 
that  she  has  no  home.  For  the  last 
twenty  years,  however,  she  has  been 
firmly  planted  in  a  pair  of  converted 
hotel  suites  on  lower  Fifth  Avenue  near 
Washington  Square  and  lives,  as  she 
works,  with  Michael  Sonnabend  and 
Antonio  Homem,  her  gallery  director. 
"I  came  from  a  wealthy  background, 
and  I  lost  everything,"  she  says.  "I 
learned  a  moral  lesson  from  that.  I 
became  quite  detached  from  things, 
which  simplified  my  life  and  gave  me  a 
lot  of  freedom.  The  money  I  have  now  I 
spend  on  the  artists." 

According  to  Homem,  fifty-one 
years  old  and  recently  adopted  by  the 
Sonnabends,  "Ileana  and  Michael  live 
totally  by  their  own  rules,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rules  of  the 
world.  They  are  totally  devoid  of  snob- 
bishness and  live  very  much  the  way 
adolescents  live — with  videos  and 
books  and  records  all  around.  There  are 
a  few  works  of  art  [by  Rauschenberg, 
Warhol,  Anselm  Kiefer,  and  a  photo 
mural  by  Gilbert  and  George]  and  some 
fine  Art  Deco  furniture  that  is  used  as 
though  it  were  hotel  furniture."  Yet 
nobody  is  ever  invited  there. 


Everybody,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
invited  to  the  gallery,  where  the  sweetly 
smiling  Mrs.  Sonnabend  can  be  seen 
wading  through  her  day — talking  softly 
on  the  phone,  casually  turning  the  pages 
of  art  catalogs,  waving  to  visitors  like  a 
benign  pope,  and  cracking  witty  asides 
to  her  staff.  She  is  short,  stout,  and 
stooped,  and  shuffles  about  like  Gilbert 
and  George  in  measured  rheumatic 
hydraulics.  Homem  is  her  antithesis  in 
every  way.  He  streaks  through  the 
gallery,  talks  up  a  storm  with  anyone 
who  will  stop  to  listen,  and  keeps  the 
energy  level  exceedingly  high,  if  not 
actually  nervous.  Michael  Sonnabend 
seems  to  never  come  near  the  place. 

And  Ileana  hates  to  be  photographed. 
When  she  does  submit,  she  looks  pain- 
fully embarrassed.  "I  think  my  personal 
appearance  is  of  no  importance,"  she 
explains.  "It's  one's  way  of  looking  at 
life  which  is  interesting.  This  attitude 
probably  goes  back  to  childhood.  I  had 
an  elder  sister  who  was  more  beautiful 
than  me,  and  I  reacted  against  that  by 
developing  in  other  directions." 

ILEANA'S  SISTER,  EVE  SCHAPIRA,  MET 
Leo    Castelli,    a    sporty,    twenty-five- 


year-old  insurance  clerk,  in  1932,  when 
he  was  transferred  by  his  father,  a 
banker,  from  Trieste,  Italy,  to  Bucha- 
rest, Romania.  The  fact  that  Eve  was 
married  didn't  stop  her  from  flirting 
with  Castelli,  nor  did  it  keep  him  from 
sending  roses  and  coming  to  her  home 
to  meet  her  father,  Mihail  Schapira, 
one  of  Romania's  wealthiest  Jewish 
industrialists. 

Inside  the  big  family  house,  Castelli 
recalls,  "they  were  talking  all  the  time 
about  Ileana,"  who  was  seventeen  at  the 
time,  away  at  school,  "and  by  no  means 
as  pretty  as  Eve  but  infinitely  more 
attractive."  Ileana  says  she  "was  a  typi- 
cal upper-class,  slightly  banal  girl"  but 
that  while  her  older  sister  and  mother 
went  shopping,  she  used  to  visit  muse- 
ums and  spend  hours  contemplating  the 
art.  Castelli  found  her  "a  very  bright, 
very  wonderful  girl  to  spend  one's  time 
with,  whereas  with  Eve  it  was  the  usual 
social  chitchat."  Yet  Ileana  had  nothing 
to  compare  him  with.  When  she  first 
laid  eyes  on  Leo,  she  says,  "I  thought  I 
wouldn't  mind  at  all  marrying  him." 

They  married  a  year  later  in  a  secular 
ceremony,  when  Ileana  was  eighteen. 
His  wedding  present  to  her  was  a  small 
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Matisse,  and  their  wedding,  instead  of 
being  the  end  of  the  adventure,  was  only 
the  curtain  raiser.  In  1935,  Leo  assumed 
a  position  at  the  Paris  branch  of  the 
Banca  d'ltalia,  the  Castellis  moved 
there,  and  the  following  year  their 
daughter,  Nina,  was  born. 

In  Paris,  they  met  art  collector  and 
furniture  designer  Rene  Drouin, 
through  his  socialite  wife,  a  friend  of 


Sonnabend  in  Bucharest,  in  1933,  at  the 
time  of  her  wedding  to  Castelli. 

Eve  Schapira's.  Sonnabend  recalls 
Drouin  as  being  "like  a  French  Leo," 
and  the  two  men  became  business  part- 
ners backed  by  Mihail  Schapira.  In  1939 
they  started  a  gallery  on  the  ritzy  Place 
Vendomc.  It  opened  with  one  painting 
by  Pavel  Tchelitchew,  an  Art  Deco 
armoire  by  Leonor  Fini,  a  mirror  by 
Merct  Oppenheim,  and  furniture  de- 
signed by  Drouin;  its  inaugural  exhibi- 
tion took  place  on  the  eve  of  World  War 
II.  When  it  closed,  the  Castellis  left 
town  for  the  summer  and  never  re- 
turned. Paris  filled  up  with  the  German 
Army,  and  according  to  Castelli,  "it 
was  quite  obvious  that,  being  Jewish, 
we  would  have  ended  up  in  some  oven 
in  Auschwitz  if  they  had  caught  us." 
Ileana  Castelli  would  not  return  to  Paris 
for  another  two  decades,  but  when  she- 
did,  it  was  as  Ileana  Sonnabend — and 


with    an    explosive    American    artistic 
agenda. 

The  reason  for  Ileana's  split  from 
Castelli  in  1959  was,  according  to  art- 
world  gossip,  his  peccadilloes.  But  Cas- 
telli claims  that  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
the  occupation  of  Paris  served  to  mend 
what  had  already  become  a  deteriorat- 
ing union  by  the  late  thirties.  "We  had 
some  trouble  pretty  early  on  in 
our  marriage,  in  Paris  and  also  in 
Romania,"  he  explains.  "She 
was  flirty,  I  was  flirty,  we  were 
not  exactly  homebodies — but 
there  was  nothing  really  serious 
until  she  got  involved  with  our 
doctor  and  decided  that  she 
wanted  to  leave  me  and  get  mar- 
ried to  him.  At  the  end  of  1938 
we  separated  for  a  time.  I  pur- 
sued my  activities  and  in  the 
spring  opened  the  gallery,  in 
which  she  no  longer  participat- 
ed. It  had  become  my  affair  and 
I  don't  know  what  she  was  doing 
at  the  time.  Then  the  war 
brought  us  together." 

They  fled  Paris  to  join  Ileana's 
father  in  the  south  of  France  and 
charted  an  escape  route  through 
Portugal.  "We  did  it  all  on  our 
own,"  Castelli  says.  "We  had 
money  at  our  disposal.  Her  fam- 
ily was  very,  very  wealthy,  so 
there  was  money  to  do  whatever 
we  needed  to  do." 

They  arrived  in  New  York  by 
a  circuitous  route  in  1941  with 
Nina  (then  five),  twenty-two 
suitcases,  a  little  dog,  and  their  daugh- 
ter's nurse.  Ileana's  father  installed  them 
in  a  hotel  suite  and  subsequently  bought 
them  a  town  house  on  East  Seventy- 
seventh  Street — the  building  where,  fif- 
teen years  later,  the  Castellis  opened 
their  gallery. 

Castelli  joined  the  U.S.  Army  and 
served  in  Europe  in  the  intelligence 
division.  In  Paris  he  met  with  Drouin 
and  arranged  to  be  his  representative  in 
the  U.S.  After  that  he  worked  as  a 
knitwear  salesman  for  a  New  York  firm 
backed  by  Ileana's  father.  At  forty  he 
was  still  looking  for  a  career. 

Ileana,  meanwhile,  was  studying 
psychology  at  Columbia  University. 
She  failed  to  complete  her  studies  but 
met  Michael  Sonnabend,  a  small,  elfin 
man  who  became  a  good  friend  of  the 
Castellis'.    "He   appeared   in   our   lives 


when  I  was  away  during  the  war," 
recalls  Castelli.  "And  he  was  around  all 
the  time.  I  think  he  is  a  brilliant  sort  of 
'gutter  philosopher' — in  the  sense  that 
he  doesn't  care  about  wealth,  riches, 
social  connections.  We  liked  him  very 
much.  Ileana  liked  him  very  much.  But 
I  don't  know  why  she  married  him." 

Michael  Sonnabend  became  a  regular 
fixture  at  the  Castellis'  summer  house  in 
East  Hampton  in  the  1950s,  as  did  the  de 
Koonings — Willem  and  Elaine — -Jack- 
son Pollock  and  Lee  Krasner,  Franz 
Kline,  the  art  critic  Harold  Rosenberg, 
and  the  art  dealer  Sidney  Janis.  Also  in 
residence  was  Ileana's  mother,  Mari- 
anne, who  had  gotten  divorced  and 
remarried — to  the  eccentric  painter- 
turned-occultist  John  Graham  (who  lat- 
er took  up  with  Ultra  Violet,  one  of 
Warhol's  cronies).  And  Nina  Castelli,  a 
teenager  by  this  time,  had  her  friends 
around  too.  She  recalls  that  "everyone 
was  yejling  and  carrying  on  and  having 
great  abstract  expressionist  arguments. 
It  was  fabulous,  like  Parnassus,  being 
surrounded  by  people  that  you  knew 
were  the  most  significant,  brilliant,  and 
fun-to-be-with  people  in  the  world." 

Interspersed  with  the  fun  was,  typi- 
cally, the  melodrama.  "I  remember  the 
despair  of  Jackson  Pollock,"  Ileana  says 
about  one  night  when  the  artist  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  drive  into  the 
sea  and  drown  himself.  "He  was  in  a 
terrible  state  of  nerves.  Leo  and  de 
Kooning  and  Elaine  and  I  followed  in  a 
car  and  fetched  him  out.  I  stayed  in  the 
car,  but  I  was  very  upset  by  the  epi- 
sode." Castelli  recalls  her  hiding  deli- 
cate vases  before  the  artists  arrived.  "I 
was  shy  and  withdrawn,"  says  Ileana. 
"And  by  'withdrawn,'  I  mean  volun- 
tarily withdrawn.  It  was  too  intense." 

In  1951,  Castelli  and  the  painter  Jack 
Tworkov  organized  the  "Ninth  Street 
Show,"  a  large  survey  exhibition  in 
what  would  today  be  called  an  alterna- 
tive space — a  building  in  Greenwich 
Village  that  was  facing  demolition. 
Among  the  more  than  sixty  second- 
generation  abstract  expressionist  artists 
in  that  show  was  twenty-six-year-old 
Robert  Rauschenberg,  who  was  to  fea- 
ture prominently  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Castellis — together  and  separately. 
Ileana  in  particular  took  a  shine  to  the 
young  artist.  "The  first  time  I  saw  Bob 
was  at  that  'Ninth  Street  Show'  in 
1951,"  she  told  historian  ( )alvin  Tomp- 
kins. "Here  was    (Continued  on  page  102) 
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BERNSTEIN'S 


HURRAH 

A  desperately  ill  Leonard 
Bernstein  managed  to 
conduct  what  might  be  the 
best  of  all  possible  Candides 
for  a  new  Deutsche 
Grammophon  recording. 

by  David  Patrick  Stearns 

Leonard  Bernstein  was 
known  to  kvetch.  Nobody 
took  it  too  seriously  be- 
cause his  complaints  were 
so  operatic.  Whenever  he 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  I'm  dy- 
ing! I  didn't  sleep  a  wink  last 
night,"  those  around  him 
referred  to  it  as  "Lenny's  morning  pray- 
er." It  had  often  been  a  prelude  to  a 
miracle,  one  of  those  transcendent  mo- 
ments in  which  the  conductor-compos- 
er inspired  his  fellow  musicians  to  per- 
form more  fearlessly  than  ever  before. 
So  when  he  arrived  in  London  in  De- 
cember 1989  and  caught  the  flu  while 
recording  his  operetta  Candide  with  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra,  nobody 
expected  it  to  be  the  last  and  perhaps 
most  troubled  recording  session  of  his 
career.  Or  the  beginning  of  a  medical 
roller  coaster — several  good  weeks 
here,  a  string  of  canceled  engagements 
there — that  would  end  ten  months  later 
with  his  death  at  age  seventy-two. 

The  recording  sessions  were  planned 
to  be  the  culmination  of  a  thirty-three- 
year  odyssey  to  bring  the  oft-revised 
Candide  to  final  form.  Hack  in  1758, 
Voltaire — with  the  help  of  a  reported 
average  intake  of  twenty  cups  of  coffee  a 


Leonard  Bernstein 
August  1988. 


day — wrote  his  satire  on  the  positivist 
work  of  Leibniz  in  three  days.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  took  far  longer  to  make  a 
definitive  version  of  the  musical  based 
on  the  book,  with  its  masterful  Bern- 
stein score — a  witty,  rowdy  send-up  of 
Offenbach,  Gounod,  and  numerous 
other  theater  composers  from  the  last 
two  centuries.  With  a  starry  list  of 
collaborators  that  included  director  Ty- 
rone Guthrie  and  lyricists  Richard  Wil- 
bur, John  Latouche,  and  Dorothy 
Parker,  the  sprawling  show  about  a 
young  m. in's  picaresque  adventures 
around  tin-  world  was  a  flop  in  New 
York    City    in    1956—  sunk,    everyone 


said,  by  a  leaden  libretto  by  Lillian 
Hellman.  However,  the  wonderful  but 
truncated  original-cast  album  featuring 
Barbara  Cook  intrigued  generations  of 
directors  and  producers,  all  of  whom 
believed  they  would  be  the  one  to  finally 
make  this  most  beautiful  of  losers  be- 
have itself  onstage. 

In  1972,  director  Harold  Prince  and 
librettist  Hugh  Wheeler  (A  Little  Night 
Music)  wanted  to  take  a  crack  at  it.  They 
bought  I  lellman  out — under  the  condi- 
tion that  none  of  her  script  would  be 
used — and  Bernstein  turned  over  nine- 
teen crates  of  material  with  carte 
blanche    to    create    a    hit.    With    lively 
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It  is  indeed  something 
or  a  rairy  tale.  A  gleaming 
white  new  ship  with  an  over- 
riding ambition:  to  take 
her  place  beside  the  Royal 
Viking  Sun,  the  cruise 
vessel  many  believe  to  be  the 
world's  rinest,  and  to  do  so 
while  carrying  fewer  than 
hair  as  many  delightedly 
fortunate  passengers. 

Her  name  is  the  Royal 
Viking  Queen  and  she  is 

perhaps  best  imagined  as  a  combination  or  two  unror-  most  stunning  centerpiece:  a  cut  glass  globe,  depic 

gettable  experiences:  the  unsurpassed  elegance  or  a  the  Earths  ocean  floor  topography,  exact  in  every 

Royal  Viking  cruise,  and  the  intimacy  01  a  private  yacht         aspect  (the  watcnruJ  eyes  ol  the  National  Geogral 
—  Newport,  19.28,  all  teak  and  wine  and  white  canvas 

A  single  detail  speaks  volumes.  Imagine  a  breath 
taking  atrium  amidship,  open  to  the  sun  and  stars, 
with  a  spiral  staircase  below  leading  down,  down  to  a 


Society  have  made  it  ^i). 
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11  as  creating  a  rive -star- 
plus  way  to  see  this  world,  we 
nave  conveniently  arranged  even 
more  world  ror  you  to  see. 

Thanks  to  a  snip's  drart  or  a 
scant  15  reet,  the  Royal  Viking 
Queen  will  make  her  way  up 
rivers  and  into  ports  rarely,  ir 
ever,  visited  hy  a  cruise  vessel. 
London.  Seville.  Monte  Carlo. 
Paris.  On  hoard,  there  will  h 
inside  cahins,  only  outside  suites, 
each  with  a  spacious  master 
hedroom,  walk- in  closet,  living 
area,  and  a  window  to  the  world 
rive  and  one-hair  reet  high. 

Luisine  will  compare  most 
ravorably  with  the  creations  or 
Europe's  finest  restaurants.  And 
you  will  dine  while  sitting  where 


)e  no 


.Lake  part  m  a  discussion  of  art 

or  wine  on  boara,  then  visit  the  Louvre  or 

Chateau  Lafite-Rothschila  to  see  ana 

taste  for  yourself. 


A 


gentle  reminder  of  the 
benefits  afforded  by  the  Queen's  ability  to 
cruise  inland  waters  and  visit  heretofore 
inaccessible  ports. 


a, 


^ur  European  crew,  indisputably  the  worlds 
most  courteous.  They  anticipate.  They  fuss  over. 
They  care.  There  is  no  other  word  for  it. 


you  wish,  when  you  wish,  ror 
as  long  as  you  wish,  thank  you. 

Other  diversions  ahound. 
Music:  jazz,  Broadway  shows, 
and  classical.  Enlightenment: 
the  Georgetown  University 
School  or  Foreign  Service  will 
illuminate  all  distant  shores. 
You'll  rind  a  state-or-the-art 
ritness  center,  and  even  a  new 
iolding  marina  that  allows  you 
to  swim  with  the  rish,  without 
swimming,  well,  witn  the  rish. 

Please  secure  your  reser- 
vations early,  as  the  Queen's 
maiden  voyage  is  now  already 
sold  out  and  all  inaugural  year 
bookings  have  been  brisk.  As 
ever,  we  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  aboard. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION.  VISIT  YOUR  TRAVEL  PROFESSIONAL.  CALL  US  AT  (800)  426-0821. 
OR  WRITE:  ROYAL  VIKING  LINE.  PO.  BOX  9046.  ALEXANDRIA.  VA  22304  9808. 
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MUSIC 


"environmental"  circuslike  staging  by 
Prince,  a  soupcon  of  freshly  irreverent 
lyries  by  Stephen  Sondheim,  and  a  new 
book  by  Wheeler,  Candide  was  finally  a 
success  on  Broadway  that  year.  How- 
ever, the  new  version  used  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  music  Bernstein  had  written 
and  featured  actors  who  could  sins* 
rather  than  singers  who  could  act;  Bern- 
stein called  it  "a  mini-Candide."  Prince's 
1982  "opera  house  version"  at  the  New 
York  City  Opera,  which  used  the 
Wheeler  book,  included  more  music, 
but  it  was  not  until  conductor  John 
Mauceri  began  working  on  a  new  pro- 
duction for  the  Scottish  Opera  in  1988 
directed  by  Jonathan  Miller  that  Bern- 
stein became  intrigued  enough  to  col- 
laborate, contributing  a  few  newly 
composed  passages.  He  was  so 
pleased — the  production  won  the  Olivi- 
er Award  for  best  musical  when  it 
played  London's  West  End — that  he 
finally  decided  to  record  it,  with  himself 
as  conductor,  for  the  first  time. 

Having  taken  lots  of  criticism  on  his 
choice  of  vocalists  for  his  West  Side  Story 
recording  in  1984  (especially  for  the 
Spanish-accented  tenor  Jose  Carreras  as 
Tony),  Bernstein  mulled  over  the  Can- 
dide casting  for  months:  the  American 
tenor  Jerry  Hadley,  who  had  turned 
down  West  Side  Story  because  of  prior 
commitments,  was  the  inevitable 
choice  for  the  ingenuous  but  swash- 
buckling title  role.  Bernstein  thought 
about  Kiri  Te  Kanawa  for  the  wealthy, 
sexy  Cunegonde  but  set- 
tled on  June  Anderson, 
whose  sturdy  coloratura 
soprano  promised  vocal 
fireworks  for  "Glitter 
and  Be  Gay."  One  night 
while  having  dinner  with 
his  boyhood  friend 
A  d  o  1  p  h  Green  —  the 
Broadway  lyricist,  libret- 
tist, and  occasional  performer — Bern- 
stein decided  he  was  ideal  for  Doctor 
Pangloss,  the  elderly  teacher  who 
claims  everything  in  the  world  is  for 
the  best,  despite  earthquakes,  hang- 
ings, and  a  nasty  case  of  syphilis. 

The  most  controversial  casting  was 
the  patrician  German  lieder  singer 
Christa  Ludwig  (another  old  friend)  in 
the  comic  role  of  The  Old  Lady,  whose 
bizarre  adventures  with  Moors  and 
Turks  had  literally  cost  her  a  buttock. 
Any  doubts  about  Ludwig's  ability  to 
capture  Bernstein's  idiom  fad 


ing  the   1988  gala  celebrating   Bern- 
stein's seventieth  birthday,  in  which 

Ludwig     cavorted     around     the 
I  anglewood  stage  singing  "I  Am  Eas- 

lly  Assimilated"  as  if  she  were  born  on 
Broadway.    Bernstein's    label.    Deut- 


sche Grammophon,  became  so  excited 
about  the  project  that  plans  were  made 
to  record  two  of  his  other  Broadway 
scores,  On  the  Town  and  Wonderful 
Town,  and  he  came  up  with  ideas  for  a 
revision  of  his  197f>rlop,  UAH)  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 
The  Candide  project  was  arranged  so 


soon  as  everyone  had  assembled  in 
I  ondon,  w  hi<  h  m  .is  m  the  midst  ol  one 
ol  its  worst  flu  epidemics  since  World 
\\  a  I  Bernstein  watched  the  faces  in 
the  orchestra  change  by  the  da)  is.  >»ik 
by  one,  members  fell  ill  and  were 
repl.u  cd.  I  he  singers,  to...  be- 
gan to  drop  ( ireen  and  Kurt 
(  Hlmann  «  ho  played  Maxi- 
milian)  were  the  tirst  to  i 
sick  Anderson  canceled  one 
of  the  Barbican  performances 
and  w  ould  have  c  an<  eled  the 
other  had  Bernstein  not  plead- 
ed, "You  aren't  going  to  make 
me  do  tins  by  myself,  arc 
you?" Jerry  I  ladley  '(  andid< 

w  .liked  offstage  .titer  the  tirst 

Barbican  performance  to  dis- 
cover he  had  .i  fevet  ol  103 
degrees.  1  udwig  lefl  the  sec- 
ond    M.irbuan     performance 

muttering.  "Kerne  lust  nnht" 
("I  have  no  desire  any  mon 
Neither  she  nor  Hadley  wire 
to  see  the  inside  ol  Abbey 
\{i)M.\  studios  until  they  re- 
turned se\ eral  months  latci  to 
dub  in  their  parts  —  long  aftCI 
Bernstein  and  the  orchestra  had  gone 
home. 

Hem st em  was  typically  expansive 
.a  first  Studying  the  score,  he  was 
heard  to  declare,  "Did  I  write  thatl 
Isn't  it  wonderful?"  When  \  i  tei  .in  ten- 
or Niml.il  Gcdda,  who  played  .i  South 
Ann-man  governor,  couldn't  handle 


in 


to  a  flu  epidemic, 

forced  to  record  the  orchestral 

and  have  the  ill  singers 

and  dub  the  lyrics. 


that  Bernstein  and  the  cast  would  pei 
form  it  twice  as  an  unstaged  concert 
with  the  I  ondon  Symphony  ( >n  hes 
tra  at  the  Barbi<  an  ( lentre,  w  here  it 
would    be    videotaped.     I  hen    there 
would  In-  three  to  fout  day  s  ol  rc<  ord 
ing   it   Abbey    I-'  ■  id  before  evi  i  yone 
went  home  for  (   hi  ist  in.i  -  one 

except  Bernstein  and  Anderson,  w  ho 
would  perform  Beethovi  n'  Ninth 
Symphony   in  1  asi  Berlin 

celeb   . 
But    : 


the  tongu<  twisting  Kins.  Bernstein 
laughed  good  naturedly  w  hilt  <  U  dda 
jokingly  cx<  used  himself,  s.i\  ing  I 
guess  you'v<  wt  ittcn  it  badly  Dt 
spue  Ins  not  feeling  particularly  well, 
r>.  i  nstein    managed    an    autogi  aph- 

linjj  ippcai  ni>  c  u   I*ov    r  1 
in  Pn  i  adilly   t  ircus     \nd  1 h< 

J  \  oung  Russian  bat  it<  >m  Dn 

irostovsky   audit  ion<  d  foi  hit 
Ins  hotel  suite     B<  nist,  in   ilso  w  I  nt  to 

i  /      Saigon  Ins  su<  >  in.  t 

\it(  i  about  ii       minutes,  I 

ed  I  wasn't     i  ?'"' I 


c;fptfmrfd  iqoi 
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Jacques  Attali,  the  former 
special  adviser  to  Francois 
Mitterand,  updates  an  age-old 
concept  that  merges  life  and  art 
for  today's  high  tech  world. 
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ORDER 

Europe  and  Japan  are  the  two 
poles  of  a  new  world  order  far 
removed  from  George  Bush's:  a 
cosmopolitan  ethic  that 
encourages  self-mastery  and 
expression — an  aesthetic  of  the 
self — through  a  triumphant 
marketplace.  Is  America 
capable  of  joining,  or  is  it 
stuck  in  permanent  cultural 
gridlock,  its  citizens  caught  in 
a  decaying,  conformist 
consumer  society? 

by  Marshall  Blonsky 


hen  Aristotle  con- 
ceived of  his  poiesis, 
the  science  of  writing, 
he  made  a  place  for  a 
parallel  discipline,  prax- 
is, the  object  of  which 
would  be  the  human 
subject  himself.  By  con- 
tinuously and  rationally  choosing  be- 
tween two  possible  modes  of  action, 
one  could  become  a  scientist  of  one's 
own  life,  making  of  it  something  like  a 
work  of  art.  To  do  so  would  mean 
taking  control  of  the  tissue  of  delibera- 
tions and  decisions  out  of  which  life  is 
made,    a    glorious   dream    of  freedom 


CONNOISSEUR 


from  the  silent  drives  known  by  so 
many  different  names — from  karma  to 
the  unconscious — over  the  centuries. 

The  French  psychoanalyst  Jacques 
Lacan  once  said:  "My  experience  has 
shown  me  that  the  principal  characteris- 
tic of  life  is  that  it  goes,  as  we  say  in 
French,  a  la  derive  ['adrift'].  Life  goes 
down  the  river,  from  time  to  time 
touching  a  bank,  staying  for  a  while 
here  and  there,  without  understanding 
anything,  and  it  is  a 
principle  of  analysis 
that  nobody  under- 
stands anything  of 
what  happens." 

Which  of  us,  in- 
deed, knows  why  we 
arrived  where  we 
are?  We  start  out 
swearing  to  do  thus 
and  such  work  but 
end  up  doing  some- 
thing utterly  differ- 
ent. Once  our  desires 
flowed  toward  one 
type  of  person,  but 
now  we  find  our- 
selves with  this  not 
very  well  suited 
spouse.  It  seems  that 
it  was  eons  ago  that 
we  saw  a  light  in 
those  eyes  that 
looked  back  in  the 
mirror;  after  years  of 
contingencies,  it  isn't 
there  any  longer.  An 
iron  law  of  life  chains 
us  to  secret  causes  that  constantly  oblige 
us  to  act,  to  respond,  to  deviate.  The 
ancients,  who  were  no  less  men  (and 
women)  than  Lacan,  perceived  this  pa- 
thetic undertow,  and  one  can  imagine 
that  it  was  the  fantasy  of  stopping  this 
drift  that  compelled  Aristotle  to  ad- 
vance this  science  of  living. 

But  it  had  to  await  modernity  and  its 
liberation  of  the  individual  through 
technology  before  this  Aristotelian  con- 
cept could  incarnate  itself  in  a  code  of 
meaning,  in  the  units  and  rules  for  living 
the  good  life.  The  word  modernity  comes 
from  Baudelaire,  who  in  1859  in  "The 
Painter  of  Modern  Life"  wrote:  "And  so 
away  he  goes,  hungrily,  searching.  But 
searching  for  what?  .  .  .  This  solitary, 
gifted  [man]  with  an  active  imagination, 
ceaselessly  journeying  across  the  great 
human  desert .  .  .  has  an  aim  loftier  than 
that  of  a  mere  flaneur  .  .  .  something 


other  than  the  fugitive  pleasure  of  cir- 
cumstance. He  is  looking  for  that  quali- 
ty that  you  must  allow  me  to  call 
'modernity.'  "  Baudelaire  was  the  first 
to  tap  the  vein  of  the  urban  hero  as 
apache,  the  individual  in  his  difference, 
no  longer  tied  to  the  state  or  bourgeois 
life — thus  free  to  be  idle.  And  anyone 
who  sets  out  to  while  away  time  seeks 
enjoyment. 


Designs  for  the  new  order,  clockwise  from  top  left:  Giorgio  Armani  with  his  new  "sincere" 
line;  Armando  Testa's  cross;  Giorgetto  Giugiaro's  "rational"  taxi;  fantasy  fashion  by 
Gianfranco  Ferre;  machines  that  allow  us  to  transcend  spatial  boundaries. 


very  well  with  attempts  to  subvert  it. 
Idleness  is  intolerable  to  it,  as  if  avail- 
ability to  pleasure — even  in  the  case  of  a 
life  devoted,  as  the  French  say,  to  "rav- 
ishing" works  of  art — was,  at  bottom, 
the  chief  evil.  An  art  of  living,  which  is 
scarcely  the  same  as  leisure-time  con- 
suming, does  not  fit  into  the  positive- 
thinking,  outward-going,  upward-mo- 
bility culture  of  this  country.  At  best  it 
would  be  called  dilettantism,  at  worst 
self-indulgent  para- 
sitism. 


It  should  scarce- 

ly  be  a  surprise,  then, 
that  I  discovered  far 
from  America  a  new 
attitude  toward  Aris- 
totle's old  dream.  As 
a  semiotician  and 
professor,  I've  been 
traveling  around  the 
world  for  the  last 
four  years,  inter- 
viewing the  cultural 
figures  who  create 
the  myths  that  ignite 
our  desire  and  make 
us  who  we  are:  peo- 
ple like  fashion  de- 
signer Giorgio  Ar- 
mani, the  poet 
Yevgeny  Yevtu- 
shenko,  automotive 
designer  Giorgetto 
Giugiaro,  graphic 
artist  Armando  Tes- 
ta,  and  government 


Modernity  is  the  name  we  give  to  the  bureaucrats  Jacques  Attali  and  Naohiro 
first  time  in  history  when  man  thinks  he  Amaya.  Indeed,  it  was  while  talking  to 
is  free  to  invent  a  means  by  which  to  these  last  two  in  Paris  and  Tokyo  that  I 
organize  daily  life  into  an  art  of  living,  to  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  coming  shape  of 
make  life,  so  to  say,  into  a  perpetual  the  world,  a  new  aesthetic  order  that  is 
Sunday.  European  modernists  such  as  real — not  simply  a  matter  of  signs. 
Goethe,  Baudelaire,  Rimbaud,  Hugo,  "I  think  that  in  the  future  we  are 
and  Nietzsche  tried  to  create  codes  for  going  to  have  a  civilization  where  peo- 
producing  happiness  by  eluding  the  pie  don't  want  to  look  young  or  strong 
laws  of  society,  a  society  that  teaches  us  or  only  healthy,"  said  Attali,  the  presi- 
to  respect  need  and  treat  desire  as  per-  dent  of  the  European  Bank  for  Recon- 
version. As  Roland  Barthes  wrote:  struction  and  Development,  a  former 
"The  species  needs  to  procreate  in  order  special  adviser  to  President  Franqois 
to  survive,  the  individual  needs  to  eat  in  Mitterand,  and  author  of  the  new  book 
order  to  subsist;  and  yet  the  satisfaction  Millennium,  to  be  published  this  month 
of  these  two  needs  is  not  enough  for  by  Times  Books.  "They  will  want  to 
man:  he  must  stage  for  himself,  as  it  look  sophisticated,  to  create  the  sense  of 
were,  the  luxury  of  desire,  amorous  or  the  exquisite.  Which  means  we'll  have 


gastronomic. 

Hut  as  one  might  imagine,  modern 
society — most  particularly  modern 
American  society — does  not  get  along 


to  use  the  different  units  and  rules  of 
aesthetic  discourse.  And  I  think  that 
Europe  and  Japan  are  more  oriented  to 
this  than  is  America." 
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CHANEL  BOUTiQUES    NEW  YORK,  BEVEPLY  Hll  ^A  MESA,  CHICAGO. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  ■  .=,    PALM    PEACH,    HO  WASHINGTON     DC 


xtraordinary  Napoleon  _ 

12  light  chandelier, 

in  dark  and  gilt  bronze  with 

3  'satellite'  Roman  style  oil  lamps. 


Height  45",  Diameter  48" 


MARVIN  ALEXANDER,  INC. 

315  E.  62nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y  10021  •  212-838-2320 

Chandeliers/Lamps/Sconces/Candelabra/ Decorative  Accessor 
Sorry,  no  catalog 


The  new  aesthetic  order  is  founded  on 
the  elevation  of  a  master  concept:  the 
individual.  From  now  to  the  twenty- 
first  century,  says  Naohiro  Amaya,  a 
former  vice  minister  of  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  (MITI),  the  roles  and  activities 
of  individuals  will  increase — human 
capital,  as  it  were,  becoming  more  im- 
portant than  physical  capital.  "And  of 
course,  the  essence,  the  last  unit  of 
human  capital,  is  an  individual,"  he 
said.  "So  the  creativity  of  the  individual 
will  be  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
next  century. "  The  bursting  forth  of  the 
monad  can  be  grasped  from  diverse 
cultural  readings — all  the  way  from  the 
near  inevitability  of  divorce  to  the  re- 
lentless pressure  of  feminism  to  the 
collapse  of  all  conformist  ideologies 
binding  the  individual,  including  the 
most  recent,  the  communist,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  political  coin,  the 
laissez-faire  capitalist. 

"At  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  unprecedented  degree  of  prosperity, 
democracy,  and  mass  literacy  in  the 
privileged  regions  of  the  world  has 
empowered  the  individual  as  never  be- 
fore," Attali  said.  "The  empowered 
individual,  always  hungry  for  more 
freedom,  will  seek  ever-greater  person- 
al autonomy."  Attali  calls  this  descen- 
dant of  Baudelaire's  apache  the  "hyper- 
individual." 

Hyperman  will  demand  the  "sweet- 
er, more  complacent  life  of  Europe,"  as 
it  is  so  charmingly  put  by  another 
European,  Furio  Colombo,  chairman 
of  Fiat  USA.  What  Colombo  told  me  of 
Italy  I  can  extend  to  the  new  Euro- 
Japanese  sensibility:  "The  Italian  strate- 
gy was  that  of  adding  imagination, 
bringing  the  added  value  of  beauty . "  Or 
as  Italian  fashion  designer  Gianfranco 
Ferre  said,  "We  were  born  as  a  race  that 
needed  fantasies  to  survive." 

Those  fantasies  can  propel 
an  entire  economy  and  cul- 
ture, determining  the  cor- 
responding hard  and  soft 
technologies  that  Amaya 
said  maintain  every  lead- 
ing nation's  growth  and 
hegemony.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Amaya  said,  the  leading 
hard  technology  was  the  steam  engine, 
each  nation  well  or  badly  establishing 
economic  and  political  systems,  ethics, 
and  v. dues  compatible  with  steam  en- 
(Continued  on  page  1 1 1 ) 


The  Museum  Collection  of  Watertord  Crystal?  Developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Museum  ol  Ireland.  Iwelve  designs 
featuring  patterns  and  decorations  culled  from  Waterford's  208  yeai 
legacy,  recorded  by  scholars  and  preserved  in  working  drawings. 
Each  made  by  hand,  using  time-honored  te(  hniques  ol  mouthblow  ing 
and  hand  cutting.  All  \\  i  tL-  ifait(  mbin<  elegana  and  practicality. 
In  limited  editions  ol  50  to  IOC  I  larcus. 
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From  Victorian  jewelry  and  Asian  textiles 
to  working-class  youth  in  Britain, 
four  new  art  books  offer  a  visual  feast. 

by  Susanna  Moore 


To  say  that  the  color  photo- 
graphs of  young  working- 
class  men  and  women  in 
Looking  for  Love,  by 
Tom  Wood  (Corner- 
house/  Aperture,  $24.95), 
at  the  Chelsea  Reach 
nightclub  in  New  Brigh- 
ton, Merseyside,  England,  are  alarm- 
ing would  be  to  state  the  obvious. 
This  anthropological  documentation  of 
courting    and    mating    rites    in    late- 


twentieth-cen- 
tury Britain, 
newly  published 

in  the  U.S.,  does  not  offer  much  hope 
for  the  future.  Given  these  photo- 
graphs, it  will  be  amazing  if  the  race 
survives  with  any  genetic  healthiness. 
The  girls,  in  their  sky  blue  eye  shadow 
and  cheap,  provocative  clothes,  are  like 
outrageously    plumaged    birds    (more 


Victor  Higgins,  Taos  Valley,  circa  1933—35,  oil  on  canvas,  from  Dean  A. 
Porter's  Victor  Higgins:  An  American  Master  (Gibbs  Smith). 

en,  pale,  stunned — stare  with  longing 
and  despair  at  the  girls  who  dance  before 
them.  The  photographs  are  laid  out  in  a 
sometimes  self-consciously  political 
format:  the  girls  arrive,  the  girls  pose, 
the  boys  look,  the  boys  drink,  the  girls 
dance,  boys  and  girls  slow-dance  to- 
customarily  seen  in  nature  in  the  male  of  gether,  kiss,  hold  on  to  each  other's  hips 
the  species).  The  boys — dazed,  drunk-      and  thighs,  leave — sometimes,  if  they 

are  lucky,  together.  There  is 
such  a  desire  to  entice  and 
entrap  on  the  faces  of  the 
women,  such  a  loneliness 
and  desolation,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  that  they 
will  ever  find  happiness. 
And  the  boys  leer  with  such 
convention,  such  isolation, 
such  misconstruction,  that  it 
seems  impossible  that  any- 
one, even  the  women  in  the 
nightclub,  could  ever  hold 
them  dear. 

After  leaving  school, 
Tom  Wood  worked  as  an 
income  tax  officer  and  later 
as  a  production  worker  in  a 
car  factory.  Someone  gave 
him  a  good  camera.  He  dis- 
covered the  work  of  pho- 
tographer August  Sander, 
went  to  study  at  Leicester 
Polytechnic,  and  was 
awarded  a  government  arts 
grant  in  1977.  1  le  began  tak- 
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ing  these  brilliant  and  disturbing  photo- 
graphs at  Chelsea  Reach  in  1984  and 
continued  through  1987.  Oddly 
enough,  they  are  not  cruel  or  opportu- 
nistic; one  is  grateful  to  have  seen  them. 


IN  1914,  A  GROUP  OF  HEIRESSES,  WRIT- 
ers,  artists,  and  ne'er-do-wells  trans- 
formed a  sleepy,  dusty  Native  Ameri- 
can pueblo  in  New  Mexico  into  an 
artists'  colony  of  a  kind  rare  in  this 
country,  leading  to  the  development  of 
an  imaginative  form  of  modern  Ameri- 
can art.  Although  some  might  relegate 
the  paintings  of  the  Taos  Society 
of  Artists  to  a  kind  of  picturesque 
regionalism.  Dean  A.  Porter  in 
his  book  Victor  Higgins:  An 
American  Master  (Gibbs 
Smith,  $49.50)  refuses  to  place 
the  works  of  that  community's 
most  noted  painter  into  this  nar- 
row category. 

An  elegant,  eccentric,  musta- 
chioed gentleman  who  painted 
in  a  suit  while  smoking  a  cigar, 
Victor  Higgins  was  born  in  1884 
on  his  grandfather's  farm  south- 
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east  of  Indianapolis.  He  went  to  Chica- 
go at  fifteen  to  study  painting  and 
worked  there  as  an  interior  decorator, 
muralist,  and  restorer.  He  later  moved 
to  New  York  and  traveled  to  Europe, 
where  he  studied  in  Paris  and  Munich. 
Although  there  are  few  examples  of  his 
first  paintings,  his  early  drawings  show 
sensitivity,  sophistication,  and  charm. 
A  fascination  with  vivid,  clear  colors 
and  angular  forms  is  evident  in  his  later 
work,  when  he  allowed  himself  to  em- 
brace, seemingly  reluctantly,  what  he 
called  modernism. 

Although  the  early  work  of  Higgins 
tends  to  be  heavily  influenced  by  other 
American  artists  such  as  Arthur  B. 
Davies  and  John  Twachtman  and  illus- 
trators like  N.  C.  Wyeth  and  Howard 
Pyle,  the  later  work,  especially  what  is 
referred  to  as  the  "Little  Gems,"  are 
little  jewels  indeed.  Although  these 
paintings  were  done  in  oil,  Higgins's 
mastery  seems  to  have  come  in  part 
from  having  perfected  a  watercolor 
technique:  he  used  the  wooden  tip  of  his 
brush  to  scratch  through  the  oil  to 
expose  the  white  gesso.  And  as  with  all 
great  painters,  no  view  was  uninterest- 
ing to  him.  Everything  claimed  his 
attention.  The  paintings  are  thick  and 
rich,  alive  with  color.  Despite  his  in- 
creasing destitution,  Higgins  was  sim- 
ply painting  to  paint,  and  it  shows.  He 
converted  a  hinged  wooden  box  to  hold 
his  pigments,  brush,  and  panel,  which 
he  then  strapped  to  his  waist  so  he  could 
drive  into  the  country  and  sit  in  the  open 
trunk  of  his  car  and  paint  with  his 
makeshift  studio  securely  in  his  lap.  The 
canvases  were  usually  about  eighteen 
inches  wide  by  ten  inches  high,  and  they 
were  acts  of  love. 

Porter's  book  is  a  perceptive  study  of 
Higgins  and  of  the  community  he 
joined  in  his  thirtieth  year.  What  is 
remarkable  in  a  culture  ever  needful  ot 


Fine  f  igural  mid-nineteenth-century  silver  brooches, 

from  Ginny  Redington  Dawes  and  Corinne  Alster 

Davidov's  Victorian  Jewelry:  Unexplored  Treasures 

(Abbeville  Press). 


new  places  and  new  things  is  that  Taos 
remained  unspoiled  for  so  long.  It  is 
really  only  in  recent  years  that  it  has 
become  well-known  and  fashionable.  A 
blessing,  some  would  say,  though  per- 
haps not  Higgins,  who  died  penurious 
and  forgotten.  It  was  not  until  his 
daughter  made  her  way  into  his  aban- 
doned studio  in  the  1950s  and  found 
watercolors  and  oils  that  a  memorial 
exhibition  was  mounted  at  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Museum  of  New  Mexico 
in  Santa  Fe. 

In  his  last  years,  Higgins  ran  unsuc- 
cessfully for  mayor  of  Taos.  He  was  a 
figure  around  town,  respected  and  ad- 
mired, and  was  visited  frequently  by 
D.  H.  Lawrence  and  his  wife,  Frieda, 
who  liked  to  sit  on  the  larsc  sofa  in  his 


Niello  chatelaine  cigar  cutter,  stamp  holder, 
needle  case,  manicure  set,  toothpick,  pencil, 
knife,  and  whistle,  France,  circa  1895.  From 
Victorian  Jewelry:  Unexplored  Treasures. 

studio.  He  died,  at  age  sixty-five,  in 
1949.  This  thorough,  intelligent,  beau- 
tifully made  book  will  accompanv  a 
traveling  exhibition  of  Higgins's  work 
to  six  American  cities,  including  South 
Bend,  Indiana;  Tulsa;  Los  Angeles;  and 
Indianapolis.  Unfortunately,  these 
paintings  will  not  be  exhibited  east  or 
north  of  Indiana,  which  is  a  shame,  for 
the  work  is  worth  seeing,  especially  as 
Higgins  is  still  fairly — and  unfairly — 
unknown. 

Victorian  jewelry  has  always 
seemed  like  folk  jewelry — totemic,  tal- 
ismanic,  and  a  little  too  enthusiastically 
constructed  from  indigenous  materials. 
Victorian  Jewelry:  Unexplored  Trea- 
sures, by  Ginny  Redington  Dawes 
and  Corinne  Alster  Davidov  (Abbe- 
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THE    ONLY    WAY    HINE    COGNAC    COUL  !    MORE    .  ' 


MAN    IS    IF   THERE    WERE    MORE    OF    HIM 


ville  Press,  $40),  proves  otherwise, 
displaying  with  photographs  by  Tom 
Dawes  the  beauty,  wit,  earnestness,  and 
ingenuity  found  in  the  work  of  nine- 
teenth-century jewelers. 

The  history  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion is  reflected  in  these  artifacts;  a 
quickly  growing  middle  class  was  able, 
for  the  first  time,  to  indulge  itself  with 
mass-produced,  well-crafted  jewelry 
made  from  unusual  but  nonprecious 
materials  such  as  steel,  aluminum,  tor- 
toiseshell,     malachite,    and    carnelian. 


touch  ofjapotiaiserie. 

Many  of  the  era's  loveliest  examples 
were  practical  in  origin,  meant  to  be 
worn  with  riding  habits  or  hunting 
costumes.  Functional  examples  are 
found  in  the  book's  abundant  display  of 
safety  brooches,  cape  pins,  kilt  fasten- 
ers, chatelaines,  pendant  watches,  and 
wristwatches. 

THE  WORK  FOUND  IN  The  Art  of  Asian 
Costume  (University  of  Hawaii 
Press,  $25)  is  as  luxurious  as  Victorian 


The  clothes  in  Tfie  Art  of  Asian 
Co3tt##Yie  are  30  sophisticated  that 
one  forgets  they  were  intended 
not  as  art  but  as  covering. 


Victorian  adornment  was  often  com- 
memorative, as  evidenced  in  the  many 
pieces  made  from  the  woven  hair  of  the 
dead  and  in  the  oddly  beguiling  "eye 
jewelry"  that  contains  painted  minia- 
tures of  an  admired  friend's  or  relative's 
eye. 

In  keeping 
with  the  popular 
as  well  as  aca- 
demic interest 
in  archaeology, 
many  of  the  de- 
signs are  archi- 
tectural and  neo- 
classical. Be- 
cause  the 
Victorian  period 
was  so  long 
(1837-1901),  the 
influences  are 
profuse.  There  is 
an  enthusiastic 
embracing  of  the 
medieval,  Goth- 
ic revival,  and 
Scottish  land- 
scape styles,  as 
well  as  souvenirs 
of    London's 

Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  There  are 
copies  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  pieces 
made  by  Italian  master  goldsmiths  Cas- 
tellani  and  Giuliano.  Perhaps  the  high 
point  of  Victorian  jewelry  came  during 
the  Aesthetic  Movement  of  the  1870s. 
when  still  another  exoticism  was  em- 
ployed— naturalistic     designs     with     a 


jewelry  is  sensible.  The  jewelry  and 
textiles  in  this  book  are  representative 
not  only  of  court  clothes  or  decoration 
but  of  the  labors  of  villagers  and  farmers 
as  well  as  townspeople.  The  craftsman- 
ship is  so  lovely,  the  use  of  design  and 


Left:  A  Toraja  bark-cloth  blouse,  Indonesia,  circa  1900.  Right:  Gold  thread  on  silk  kimono 
Japan,  circa  1825.  Both  from  The  Art  of  Asian  Costume  (University  of  Hawaii  Press). 

color  so  sophisticated,  that  one  forgets 
the  clothing  was  intended  not  as  art  but 
as  covering.  ( )f  course,  it  is  art,  regard- 
less of  the  purpose  or  intention  of  the 
makers — a  lesson  any  latecomer  to  this 
notion  n.  'Id  have  learned  at  the  Muse- 
um of  Modern  Art's  1984-85  show  of 
primitive  ai        I  its  influence  on  twenti- 


eth-century artists. 

What  is  surprising  about  this  catalog 
are  the  notes,  which  are  buried  in  the 
text  and  offer  the  most  delightful  frag- 
ments and  descriptions — and  which 
hint  at  such  romance  and  mystery  that 
even  a  daydreamer  might  find  the  stuff 
of  several  novels  lying  in  the  otherwise 
scholarly  notes.  An  early-twentieth- 
century  ceremonial  hip  wrapper  from 
Surakarta,  Central  Java,  is  described  as 
having  escaped  "the  fire  that  destroyed 
the  Surakarta  court.  It  served  as  a 
groom's  wedding  gar- 
ment, and  still  bears  the 
marks  of  gold  dust,  per- 
fumed oils  and  perspira- 
tion stains." 

A  late-nineteenth  or 
early-twentieth-century 
shoulder  cloth,  or  selimut, 
from  eastern  Timor  was 
purchased,  we  are  told, 
"by  the  former  owners  from  a  crocodile 
hunter.  .  .  .  Two  royal  houses  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  original  own- 
ers of  [the]  selimut  burned  to  the  ground 
and  may  have  impoverished  the  fam- 
ilies." Regarding  a  mandarin  square,  or 
puzi,  with  an  embroi- 
dered emblem,  once 
stitched  to  the  back  of 
official  robes  in  Qing 
dynasty  China:  "Differ- 
ent species  of  birds  indi- 
cated the  rank  of  civil 
officials,  and  animal 
badges  were  used  for 
the  military."  The  cata- 
log describes  a  pair  of 
silk  Qing  dynasty 
woman's  shoes:  "The 
ideal  length  of  these  lit- 
tle shoes  is  said  to  have 
been  about  .  .  .  three 
inches.  The  woman 
who  wore  this  rose  and 
green  embroidered  slip- 
per had  the  most  desir- 
able foot  size. "  A  partic- 
ularly exquisite  nine- 
teenth-century royal 
blue  silk  satin  woman's 
kimono,  said  to  have  been  presented  to 
one  of  the  officers  on  Commodore 
Perry's  ship  in  1854,  has  the  design  of  a 
plum,  pine,  and  bamboo  "commonly 
known  .is  saikan  no  san  'yu,  'the  three 
friends  of  the  cold  season."  '  This  cata- 
log would  make  .m  en<  li.inting  friend  in 
any  season.    □ 
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There's  another  indispensable  room  service 
— ■  you'll  find  at  fine  hotels. 

At  America's  finest  hotels,  they  know  more  about  service  than  jusi  aboul  anyone 
So  when  it  came  to  choosing  a  long  distance  service,  its  no  surprise  thai  thej  chose  mm 
Because  they  know  you  depend  on  AT&T  to  perform  ai  your  besi  w  hethei  you  re  taking  ad  van  ta 
of  worldwide  teleconferencing,  more  operators  ai  youi  >en  ice  24  hoursa  day,ot 

the  ease  and  convenience  of  your  ATM'  Card.  When  you  travel,  no  one  has 
more  ways  to  help  you. 

You'll  find  the  AT&T  Long  Distance  symbol  ai  thousan 
distinguished  hotels  across  the  com:'' '  ATd"! 


1  800  551-3131,  Ext.  2997. 1 lo w  can 
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aptivatlng  people,  places,  and  things 
.  .  .  and  where  to  find  them 


Orientail-ia 

One  of  the  oldest  dog  breeds  known  to  man,  Chi- 
nese  Cresteds  were  once  prized  by  sailors  on  Chinese 
merchant  ships  for  their  stealthy  way  with  rodents. 
They  were  even  bartered  for  goods  in  ports  throughout 
the  world. 

These  days,  this  exotic  hairless  dog  is  fancied  more  as 
the  ultimate  pet  for  its  rarity,  beauty,  relative  ease  of 
care,  and  scant  need  for  a  flea  collar.  It  is  the  obvious — 
if  not  the  only — choice  for  allergic  dog  lovers  and 
adapts  readily  to  apartment  living  with  catlike  con- 
tentment. 

Chinese  Cresteds  are  between  eleven  and  thirteen 
inches  at  the  withers,  light  of  gait,  and  possess  an  alert, 
perceptive  gaze.  Each  of  the  dog's  front  paws  is 
equipped  with  an  elongated  "hare"  foot,  allowing  it  to 
grasp  a  chew  bone  or  its  owner's  lapel  as  a  monkey 
would.  Cresteds  are  bred  with  skin  colors  ranging  from 
pink  to  polka-dot  to  solid  gray.  But  no  matter  the  color, 
they  feature  the  stately  topknot  of  flowing  hair  to 
which  they  owe  their  name.  A  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end  of 
the  tail  is  also  desirable,  and  a  sprinkling  at  the  ankles  is 
allowable. 

Despite  their  intelligence  (one  breeder  likens  them  to 
precocious  three-year-olds),  the  mutation  responsible 


for  hairlessness  costs  these  five-  to  fifteen-pound  dogs 
some  vim  and  vigor.  So  to  keep  a  line  healthy,  breeders 
must  periodically  breed  hairless  examples  back  to 
coated  Cresteds  called  powder  puffs.  Cresteds  often  lose 
their  already  incomplete  set  of  teeth  early.  And  if  they 
spend  much  time  outdoors,  they  need  a  sweater,  coat,  or 
slathering  of  sun  block  to  protect  them  from  the 
elements.  They  are  nonetheless  popular  as  house  dogs  in 
the  cold-weather  climes  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Scotland, 
and  our  own  chillier  states. 

Cresteds  are  bright  enough  for  advanced  training  and 
sufficiently  nimble  and  muscular  to  excel  in  "agility 
trials";  a  Crested  took  top  honors  in  a  Florida  herding 
competition  last  year.  They  have  just  been  recognized 
as  a  toy  breed  by  the  American  Kennel  Club,  which  has 
three  thousand  of  the  dogs  registered.  "Pet 
quality"  Cresteds  are  priced  from  $250, 
although  true  champion-prospect  pup- 
pies may  fetch  $2,000.  For  more  in- 
formation on  the  Chinese  Crested 
dog,  contact:  American  Chinese 
Crested  Club,  P.O.  Box  213, 
Bloomingdale,  IL  60108. 

— Arthur  Rosenfeld 
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Tutl  Luck:  Mwmi  socialite 

Phoebe  Morse*  Chinese 

Crested  dog.  Baby. 
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Bibliomania  is  the  world's  most 
exalted  neurosis.  The  passion  for  col- 
lecting books — usually  in  large  quanti- 
ties— is  as  old  as  civilization  itself,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  libraries  of  ancient 
Egypt,  where  manuscripts  were  trea- 
sured as  "nourishment  of  the  soul."  In 
modern  times,  the  urge  to  accumulate 
private  collections  has  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished, although  finding  top-quality  first 
editions  and  rare  out-of-print  books  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  and  pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

Tice  Alexander  is  one  of  New  York 
City's  most  eclectic,  yet  selective,  bib- 
liophiles, having  assembled  more  than 
two  thousand  biographies,  folios,  ency- 
clopedias, notebooks,  novels,  catalogs, 
and  diaries  dealing  specifically  with  the 
decorative  arts,  fashion,  and  style.  A 
casual  glance  at  the  towering  black 
bookcases  that  line  the  living  room 
walls  of  his  Upper  West  Side  apartment 

reveals  an  aston- 
ishing diversity: 
a  copy  of  Les  Pas- 
sions Seloti  Dali, 
which     Dali 
signed  by  adding 
a    flamboyant 
original  drawing 
done  with  a  felt- 
tip    pen;    a    rare 
catalog    from 
Florine  Stetthei- 
mer's  1946  exhi- 
bition  of  paint- 
ings at  the  Muse- 
um   of  Modern 
The  duke  of  Windsor  and  his    Art;     sketch- 
royal  dispatch  box    books  by  mural- 
pictured  in  Alexander's    ist  Rex  Whistler 
scrapbook,  and  a  similar  box         j    Vertes     the 
owned  by  the  collector.      ,  ,  ' 

elegant     thirties 

fashion  illustrator;  photographic  an- 
thologies by  Jerome  Zerbe  and  Baron 
Adolph  de  Meyer;  complete  sets  of  rare 
first  edition  Cecil  Beaton;  novels  by 
Ronald  Firbank  and  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
(including  a  first  edition  of  The  Great 
Gatsby);  plus  a  smattering  of  Sit  wells, 
Mitfords,  and  Waughs. 


Other  shelves  are  weighted  down  by 
two-  and  three-inch-thick  tomes  on 
Turkish  harems,  Russian  palaces, 
French  chateaus,  English  gardens,  and 
American  country  houses.  Elegantly 
bound  volumes  on  mounted  porcelains, 
precious  stones,  Chinese  lacquer,  and 
Chippendale  furniture  abound. 

"I've  never  said  no  to  a  book,"  says 
Alexander,  an  interior  designer  who 
studied  at  Manhattan's  Fashion  Institute 
of  Technology,  then  spent  six  years  at 
the  firm  of  Parish-Hadley  and  now  runs 
his  own  business.  Growing  up  near 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Alexander  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  library  early  on.  "By 
the  time  I  was  twelve,  I  had  hundreds  of 
books,"  he  recalls.  "My  mother  had  a 
huge  bookcase  built  for  me  in  my 
bedroom."  Even  now,  at  thirty-three, 
Alexander  takes  stacks  of  books  to  bed 
with  him,  "reading  them  over  and 
over"  until  he  drifts  off  to  sleep.  Such 
devotion  raises  a  few  eyebrows,  espe- 
cially when  he  spends  hours  poring  over 
a  history  of  eighteenth-century  tor- 
toiseshell  spoons  (at  a  bazaar  in  Turkey, 
he  once  found  an  exquisite  tortoiseshell, 
ivory,  and  coral  example  that  he  recog- 
nized was  from  the  Topkapi  Palace  in 
Istanbul)  or  waxes  ecstatic  over  a  signed 
copy  of  the  classic  1934  slim  volume 
Recipes  for  Successful  Dining,  by  Elsie  de 
Wolfe. 

"I  get  so  much  pleasure  from  my 
collection,"  Alexander  says.  "It  gives 
me  a  real  edge  in  my  professional  life.  So 
many  people  decide  they  have  good 
taste,  even  though  they've  never  done 
anything,  seen  anything,  or  known 
anybody!  The  idea  of  studying  books  on 
furniture  or  beautiful  rooms  would 
never  occur  to  them." 

Alexander  does  more  than  just  look  at 
his  books:  he  creates  his  own  leather- 
bound  scrapbooks  (with  marbleizcd  pa- 
per) filled  with  clips  from  old  and  rare 
issues  of  Vogue,  Connaissance  des  Arts, 
Architectural  Digest,  Town  &  Country 
-even  National  Geographic.  Many  ol 
the  photos  feature  the  homes  of  taste- 
makers   such   as   the   late   Charles   d< 


The  Book  of  Snobs, 
by  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
and  a  rare  copy  of  the 
duchess  of  Windsor's 
Some  Favorite 
Southern  Recipes. 


Beistegui  and  Pauline  de  Rothschild,  as 
well  as  the  work  of  Alexander's  favorite 
decorators,  including  StephaneBoudin, 
Madeleine  Castaing,  Renzo  Mongiar- 
dino,  and  Albert  Hadley. 

The  dearth  of  connoisseurship  in  the 
design  world,  Alexander  says,  "is  a 
major  problem  today.  You  can't  do 
beautiful  rooms  unless  you  understand 
them  in  their  historical  context.  You 
have  to  know  about  rooms  by  Syrie 
Maugham,  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  and  Billy 
Baldwin.  It's  very  important  to  me  to 
carry*  on  the  tradition.  There  are  great 
collections  of  books  on  decorative  arts, 
but  they  are  not  as  personal  as  mine." 

What  makes  Tice  Alexander's  collec- 
tion so  personal  is  his  boundless  curios- 
ity for  the  obscure  and  esoteric.  Many  of 
his  books  focus  on  dandyism,  that  pecu- 
liar social  phenomenon  of  nineteenth- 
century  England  in  which  young,  well- 
to-do  men  dressed  in  fanciful  attire  and 
affected  a  worldly  decadence.  Baude- 
laire described  dandyism  as  "a  sunset; 
like  the  declining  daystar,  it  is  glorious, 
without  heat  and  full  of  melancholy." 
But  to  Alexander,  dandyism  was  a 
significant  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  style,  representing  an  almost  "spiri- 
tual" quest  on  the  part  of  aesthetes  to 
express  their  inner  selves  within  the 
constraints  of  society. 

Browsing  through  Alexander's  li- 
brary, one  might  easily  get  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  obsessed  by  high  society, 
aristocracy,  and  European  royalty.  Be- 
sides Nancy  Mitford's  celebrated  biog- 
raphies of  Frederick  the  Great,  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  and  Louis  XIV,  there 
are  scads  of  books  on  the  Windsors 
(including  one  amusingly  called  Gone 
with  the  Windsors),  as  well  as  a  droll 
treatise  entitled  The  Book  of  Snobs,  by 
the  duke  of  Bedford.  And  Alexander's 
royal  obsession  extends  beyond  books. 
1  le  eats  off  china  from  Spode  that  the 
Windsors  commissioned  for  their  New 
York  apartment.  A  red  leather  and  gilt- 
tooled  royal  dispatch  box  engraved 
with  the  Windsor  coat  ol  arms  and  a  rare 
set   ol   seventeenth-century  engravings 
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The  frontispiece  of  Les 

Passions  Se4on  D.ih. 

with  an  original  drawing 

by  the  artist. 
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All  Booked  Up:  Tice  Alexander  in 

front  of  his  overflowing  living  room 

bookcases.  His  collection  of  more  than  two 

thousand  volumes  includes  rare  first 

edition  novels,  folios,  and  design  books. 


commissioned  by  Louis  XIV  depicting  straint.  To  me,  tli.it  is  whal  style  is  ill 

costume  designs  for  his  Ballet  de  la  Nuit  about."  After  Vreeland  died  in   1989, 

are  only  several  of  Alexander's  posses-  Alexander   was   able   to   purchase   her 

sions  boasting  a  royal  provenance.  personal  copy  of  a  book  foi  whi<  b  he'd 

But  what  interests  Alexander  most  is  been  searching  for  years,  The  Bookofthe 

notaperson's  title  or  social  prestige.  It  is  Pearl,  by  George  Frederick  Kunz  and 

"the  way  an  individual  expresses  his  or  Charles  I  lughes  Stevenson,  published 

her  unique  point  of  view,"  he  says.  "I  in  1908.  A  rare,  extravagant!)  oversize 

wouldn't  have  friends  whose  sense  oi'  volume  (subtitled   The  History,  Science, 

style  I  couldn't  respect.  Is  that  a  terrible  Art,  and  Industry  oj  the  Queen  oj  ( ]ems), 

thing  to  say?  Well,  it  doesn't  have  to  be  The  Booh  of  the  Pearl  proved  invaluable 

my  style  particularly,   but  something  not  only  because  ol  its  glamorous  tin 

they  have  nurtured."  cage  but  also  be<  ausc  \  rceland  marked 

The  person  Alexander  most  admired  her  favorite  sections,  in<  luding  a  photo 


for  her  ingenious  and  .dra- 
matic sense  of  style 
was     Diana     Vree- 
land. "I  was  fascinat- 
ed by  her  whole  point 
of  view,"  he  says.  "The 
way    she    moved, 
dressed,  and  talked,  her 
sense    of  elegance,    re- 
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A  page  from  Emilio  Terry's 

limited  edition  portfolio  (left), 

which  inspired  a  design 

by  Alexander  (below). 
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1 1  >    cover 
the  tomb  of  Mu- 
hammad.    Id    the    true 
Collector,  such  personal  touches  .ire  ot- 
ten  more  valuable  than  the  book  itscll 

"It  was  Stanley  Barrows,  the  chair- 
man of  the  interior  design  department  at 
III.  who  first  encouraged  me  to  collet  t 
seriously,"  Alexander  sa\s   "He  made 

lists  ol   what   I   needed  and  SCW   me  to 

antiquarian  book  tans  and  used-book 
shops  all  over  town.  I  practically  lived  at 
the  Strain!  |a  large  used-book  store  on 

lower  Broadway],   As  a  student  it  was 

the  only  place  I  could  afford  "  Bui  the 
early  rummaging  paid  ofl  iMexandei 
found  many  ol  the  books  Ins  mentoi 
Harrows  recommended,  "and  thank 
God,1  he  adds,  "because  most  ot  them 
arc  now  impossible  to  find,  and  many 

are  ten  tunes  w  hat  I  paid  foi  tluin 

Alexander's  most  highly  prized  pos- 
session, however,  i  tnnol  be  bought  ai 
any  store  oi  found  at  any  auction  house 
It  is  a  boxed  sit  ol  renderings  ol  "fantas 
tical,    whimsical"   grottoes,    chitcaus, 
and  "wild"  conceptual  designs  by  the 
noted    <■  ub. in  boi  n    an  hitc<  t    I  milio 
rcrry     I  he  poi  tfolio,  published  as  a 
tribute  aftci  ferry's  death  in  the  sixties, 
w  as  limited  to  one  hundred  copies 
"There  is  a   legend  surrounding  tins 
book."  Alexandei  vi\s  "It  can  only  K 
given  away,  passed  on  by  one  admirei 
ol   I  milio    I ;  1 1  \  \  w  oi  k  to  anothei 
\t  i  ording   to   Al<  xandei .    he  doesn'i 
plan  i>>  give  away   Ins  copy   anytime 
soon  Brook:  I 


In  October,  /i,(  ilexandet  beghu  a  monthly 
column,  "( 'ottnoisseur'i  Choice,"  i  omj<  /,■ 
things  oj  interest  »<•  tht  connoisseur  from 
In  i  in  in  i,  and  tin  iecoratHH  trtt  to  \<  wehj  .nul 
perfume. 
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High-Steaks  Eating 


"TAKE  ME  TO  THE  PALM  STEAK  to  worship  at  the  altar  of  fat — marble- 
house,"  world-renowned  French  chef  ized  and  otherwise — and  flavor:  a  salad 
Paul  Bocuse  says  to  friends  whenever  he  sodden  with  dressing,  piles  of  onions 
comes  to  New  York  City.  "I  can't  eat  and  beefsteak  tomatoes,  giant  shrimp, 
like  that  in  France."  and   the  piece  de  resistance,    slabs   of 

Indeed,    he   can't.    For   Bocuse,    the     blood-red  meat, 
steak  house  is  a  vacation  from  refine-  Another    Frenchman,     Roland 

ment  and  a  sense  of  measure — hall-  Barthes,  wrote  in  his  adoring  essay 
marks  of  French  cuisine.  Whereas  the  "Steak  and  Chips"  that  "steak  is  a  part 
French  go  all  out  to  disguise  the  essential  of  the  same  sanguine  mythology  as 
primitiveness  of  food,  steak  houses  cele-  wine.  It  is  the  heart  of  meat,  it  is  meat  in 
brate  just  that.  They  are  like  temples,  its  pure  state;  and  whoever  partakes  of  it 
expensive  ones,  where  believers  come     assimilates   a   bull-like   strength."   Pat 

Cetta,  co-owner 
of  Manhattan's 
noted  Sparks 
Steak  House, 
puts  it  another 
way:  "Steak  is 
like  sex.  You 
have  to  have  it 
once  in  a  while." 
The  steak 
house  seems  to 
fill  a  basic  human 
need;  despite 
cholesterol  pho- 
bia and  dwin- 
dling expense  ac- 
counts, it  contin- 
ues to  thrive  in 
all  its  macho, 
anachronistic 
glory.  From  the 
ritual  display  of 
raw      meat, 


A  CUT  ABOVE:  THE 

Throughout  the  country  a  chorus  of  carnivores 
told  The  Zagat  Survey  which  are  the  brightest 
stars  in  the  constellation  of  steak  houses 
nationwide.  The  following  are  a  connois- 
seur's choice,  in  order  of  popularity. 

1.  Peter  Luger  Steak  House,  178  Broad- 
way, Brooklyn,  NY  11211;  718-387-7400. 

2.  Ruth's  Chris  Steak  House,  3633  Veter- 
ans Memorial  Blvd.,  Metairie,  LA  70002; 
504-888-3600.  The  original  Ruth's  Chris  is 
at  711  N.  Broad  St.  (Orleans  Ave.),  New 
Orleans,  LA  70119;  504-486-0810. 

3.  Brenner's  Steak  House,  10911 
Katy  Freeway,  Houston,  TX  77024; 
713-465-2901. 

4.  Prime  Rib,  2020  K  St.  NW,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20006;  202-466-8811. 

5.  Plaza  III— The  Steakhouse,  4749 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  MO  64112; 
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BEST  STEAK  HOUSES 

816-753-0000. 

6.  Morton's  of  Chicago,  1050  N.  State 
St.,  Chicago,  IL  60610;  312-266-4820. 

7.  Bone's  Restaurant,  3130  Piedmont 
Rd.,  Atlanta,  GA  30305;  404-237-2663. 

8.  The  Grill,  9560  Dayton  Way,  Beverly 
Hills,  CA  90210;  213-276-0615. 

9.  Sparks  Steak  House,  210  E. 
Forty-sixth  St.,  New  York,  NY  10017; 
212-687-4855. 

10.  Palm,  837  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  NY 
10017;  212-687-2953. 

11.  Lawry's  The  Prime  Rib,  3008  Maple 
Ave.,  Dallas,  TX  75201;  214-521-7777. 

12.  Grill  23  and  Bar,  161  Berkeley  St., 
Boston,  MA  02116;  617-542-2255. 

13.  House  of  Prime  Rib,  1906  Van 
Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94109; 
415-885-4605. 


through  the  parade  of  cocktails  and 
wine  and  dessert — usually  cheesecake — 
to  the  meal's  cigar-smoking  finale,  peo- 
ple speak  atavistically  of  the  experience. 
"People  come  because  of  its  primitiv- 
ism.  It's  pure  blood  sport,"  was  one 
diner's  explanation.  If  anyone  needs 
proof  of  that  elemental  truth,  consider 
this:  Mafia  don  Paul  Castellano  had  such 
a  craving  for  a  good  steak  that  he  risked 
a  threatened  rubout  for  a  trip  to  Sparks. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  he  didn't  make 
it.  (Said  Pat  Cetta:  "I'm  sorry  it  hap- 
pened, because  he  was  a  fine  gentleman 
and  a  good  customer."  Tim  and  Nina 
Zagat's  1988  restaurant  guide  quipped, 
"Sit  in  the  no-shooting  section.") 

Played  right,  the  game  is  usually  not 
fatal,  but  it  is  serious.  At  Brooklyn's 
Peter  Luger,  one  of  the  country's  old- 
est— and  some  say  the  best — steak  hous- 
es, waiters  wear  beepers  to  ensure  that 
its  glorious  cuts  are  delivered  while 
they're  still  sizzling  hot.  Part  of  the 
game  involves  trying  to  finish  every- 
thing on  the  plate.  "You  didn't  even 
make  a  dent,"  is  the  waiters'  constant 
lament,  even  though  doggie  bags  are 
readily  available. 

Tim  Zagat  uses  the  doggie  bag  as  a 
major  defense  against  the  charge  that 
steak  houses  are  excessively  expensive. 
"They're  not  expensive  if  you  know 
what  you're  doing,"  he  says.  "Just  split 
the  large  portions  and  take  the  leftovers 
home."  — -J.N. 


PROVENANCE 


Strange  Bedfellows 


If  only  this  daybed  could  talk! 
Since  it  was  crafted  in  the  mid-1800s,  it 
has  served  wildly  divergent  owners, 
including  Altred,  Lord  Tennyson,  the 
prim  and  proper  English  Victorian 
poet,  and  swinging  sixties  survi- 
vor Christopher  Gibbs,  the  London- 
based  antiques  dealer  and  adviser  to 
J.  P.  Getty  II. 

After  Tennyson  bought  the  neoclas- 
sical English  oak  daybed,  he  placed  it  in 
his  study  at  Farringtord,  the  house  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight  that  he  shared  with  his 
wife  and  two  sons.  The  poet — a  person- 
al favorite  of  Queen  Victoria's,  who 
later  rewarded  him  for  his  many  verses 
("The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade," 
among  others)  with  a  peerage — com- 
posed some  of  his  most  celebrated 
isgsst  works  while  re- 
clining on  the 
daybed. 

It  remained  at 


Above:  Antiques  dealer 

Christopher  Gibbs. 

Right:  Alfred,  Lord 

Tennyson  (1809-92). 


Farringtord  until  the  early  1920s,  when 
it  passed  through  .1  succession  of  hands 

before  being  bought  111  the  seventies  h\ 
Gibbs,  an  intimate  of  the  Rolling  Stones 
and  avant-garde  filmmakers  Michelan- 
gelo Antonioni  and  Nicolas  Roeg, 
as  well  as  a  man  of  prodigious  pur- 
suits besides  his  successful  dealings 
in  antiques. 

One  could  imagine  the  daybed  was 
put  to  more  \aned  uses  in  the  ten  years  it 
was  in  Gibbs's  possession  than  during 
the  three  decades  it  belonged  to  Tenny- 
son. But  Gibbs  professed  clear  respect 
tor  its  distinguished  provenance,  since. 
as  he  put  it,  '"I  liked  the  idea  that 
Tennyson  composed  the  Idylls  of  the 
King  on  the  daybed." 

Still,  even  antiques  lovers  can  be 
fickle.  In  a  recent  interview  he  claimed 
not  to  know  exactly  why  he  sold  the 
piece:  "I  can't  imagine  why  I  sold  it.  It 
was  wide,  generous,  and  very  friendly. 
A  dealer  in  Wiltshire 
snapped  it  up  when  I 
sold  1  )avington  Prio- 
ry I  Gibbs's  Kent 
country  home]  to  the 
pop  star  Hob  Gel- 
dof" 

It  is  now  available 
to  the  tired  and  soi- 
gne at  I  )idier  Aaron's 
New  York  gallery 
fo]  S80.000. 

— Carlos   \   Rosas 

The  English  <>.//>■  neodas~ 
sical  daybed  is  available 

til  Didicr  Aaron,  Inc.,  32 

East  Sixty-seventh  St., 
New  York,  \Y  10021; 

212-9SS-.i24S. 
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by  Alfred.  UrM 
in  the 


TONY  DE  LORENZO,  Mam  York  City  art 
dealer  specializing  to 
and  Emlle-Jacque*  Rim 
"I  first  saw  a  Tiffany  lamp  when  I  bought  a 
house  on  Long  Island  in  1969. 1  was  in  the 
scrap  business  then  and  my  taste  was 

chrome  and 
glass — I  knew 
nothing  about 
antiques.  The 
man  who  was 
selling  me  the 
house  told  me 
that  one  of  the 
lighting  fixtures 
was  by  Tiffany 
and  that  he 
would  sell  it  to 
me  for  $3,000.  Even  though  I  wondered 
what  made  the  lamp  so  special,  I  told  him 
to  keep  it.  Not  long  after  that  I  walked  into 
Lillian  Nassau's  gallery  in  New  York.  I  saw 
a  Tiffany  lamp  there  that  knocked  me  out. 
When  Lillian  told  me  that  the  price  was 
$9,500, 1  responded,  'Forget  it!'  But  then  I 
was  hooked.  About  two  months  later,  the 
price  had  gone  up  to  $12,500!  In  spite  of 
talking  her  down  to  $10,750, 1  had  learned 
my  lesson:  if  you  find  an  exceptional  object 
you  can  afford,  get  it,  because  chances  are 
the  price  will  only  go  up." 


JED  JOHNSON,  Interior  designer 
"The  first  collectors  of  mission  furniture  I 
met  were  [director)  Paul  Morrissey  and 
Fred  Hughes  [then  Warhol's  business  man- 
ager] some  twenty  years  ago.  Just  about 
the  only  dealer  who  special- 
ized In  mission  furniture  when 
I  started  collecting  It  In  the 
early  seventies  was  Don 
Magner,  whose  shop  then  was 
in  Brooklyn.  It  was  Magner 
who  sold  me  my  first  piece— a 
stained  oak  Gustav  Stickley 
morris  chair  for  less  than  a 
hundred  dollars.  By  the  time 
Alan  Wanzenberg  and  I  found- 
ed our  design  business  In  the 
late  seventies,  the  market  still  hadn't  tak- 
en off,  so  I  turned  several  clients  on  to 
mission  furniture.  Today  my  Stickley  chair, 
which  I  still  have  in  my  New  York  apart-' 
ment,  Is  easily  worth  more  than  $3.000. 1 
continue  to  defer  to  Don  Magner  s  excep- 
tional eye." 

—Compiled  by  Carlos  A.  Rosas 
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RECORDINGS 


New  Life  for  Old  Show  Tunes 


IN  1982,  NOT  LONG  BEFORE  SHE  DIED, 
a  no  longer  robust  Ethel  Merman  sum- 
moned up  the  energy  to  trumpet  out 
"You're  the  Top"  to  an  ASCAP  benefit 
audience.  A  few  bars  into  Cole  Porter's 
metaphoric  hymn,  Merman  gave  the 
orchestra  a  glance  of  withering  scorn;  it 
wasn't  playing  the  song  the  way  it 
ought  to  be.  Years  of  drooly  supper- 
club  arrangements,  souped-up  studio 
sessions,  and  hopelessly  amateur  theat- 
rical productions  had  turned  "You're 
the  Top" — and  countless  other  classic 
tunes — into  cwsores.  After  silently  giv- 
ing the  orchestra  a  piece  of  her  mind, 
Merman  returned  to  the  song,  render- 
ing it  with  a  rhythm  she  alone  seemed  to 
hear.  In  her  own  head,  "Th 
who'd  introduced  the  song 
way  audiences  in  1934  in 
thing  Goes,  belted  it  out  to 
original  orchestration. 

Imagine,  if  you  will, 
Wagner  played  on  a  kazoo, 
or  Mozart  on  a  washboard. 
Even  though  the  songs  of 
Porter,  Jerome  Kern,  the 
Gershwins,  and  Rodgers 
and  Hart  represent  a  hefty 
slice  of  America's  musical 
heritage,  for  decades  they 
have  been  emasculated, 
victims  of  arrangements 
completely  insensitive  to 
their  emotional  tone  and 


McGlinn's  mooring  of  Show  Boat  in 
1988:  nearly  four  hours  of  Jerome 
Kern's  music  on  three  discs  (EMI)  and  a 
critical  and  commercial  success.  Since 
then  McGlinn  has  recorded  Kern's 
sometimes  silly  yet  mysteriously  mov- 
ing Sitting  Pretty  (New  World)  and 
Porter's  Anything  Goes  (EMI)  and  Kiss 
Me  Kate  (EMI)  with  similarly  happy 
results.  And  this  month,  Irving  Berlin's 
Annie  Get  Your  Gun  (EMI)  rides  into 
town. 

What  makes  these  recordings  differ- 
ent is  their  ability  to  bring  back  the 
sound  of  those  early  musicals.  The  pit 
bands  of  the  twenties  and 


wa 


meaning. 

Help,  however,  is  on  the 
The  discovery  of  some  ei 
crates  of  musical  compositions 

in  a  Warner  Bros,  warehouse  in    Record  buyers  have  been  stocking  up  on  the  music  of  such  great 
Secaucus,   New  Jersey,   in  1982    American  songwriters  as  (pictured  above)  Richard  Rodgers, 
has  opened  up  new  vistas  in  the    Lorenz  Hart,  Cole  Porter,  Harold  Arlen,  Dorothy  Fields,  Jerome 
scholarship  of  American  popular    Kern»  J°hnny  Mercer,  Ira  Gershwin,  Irving  Berlin,  Hoagy 

,  ,  c  1 1  Carmichael,  George  Gershwin,  and  Duke  Ellington. 

song.  Here  was  a  tuneful  treasure 


trove  for  future  productions  and  new 
recordings:  original  arrangements, 
songs  cut  from  shows,  alternate  ver- 
sions of  songs,  dances,  and  overtures — 
some  of  it  material  no  one  had  heard  in 
half  a  century. 

The  fruit  of  this  find  has  resulted  in 
glorious  new  recordings  of  great  shows, 
a  virtual  renaissance  of  the  classic  Amer- 
ican musical  on  disc.  The  first  was  John 


quality.  The  sound,  although  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  what  audiences  heard 
circa  1915  in  New  York  City's  299-seat 
Princess  Theatre,  is  nevertheless  warm- 
er, friendlier. 

Even  before  the  restored  glories  of 
Show  Boat,  there  was  the  1987  double 
recording  of  the  Gershwins'  snappy 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Of  Thee  I  Sing 
with  Let  'Em  Eat  Cake' (CBS).  And 
there's  a  dandy  Babes  in  Arms  conducted 
by  Evans  Haile  on  New  World.  Elektra 
Nonesuch  has  embarked  on  an  ambi- 
tious project  of  five  Gershwin  musicals. 
On  Girl  Crazy,  released  late  last  year, 
conductor  John  Mauceri  was  able  to 
find  just  the  right  touch  to  turn 
southwestern  folksiness  into  so- 
phistication. If  this  fall's  release, 
Strike  Up  the  Band,  is  less  beguil- 
ing, it's  only  because  it's  a  two- 
tune  show  ("The  Man  I  Love" 
and  the  title  number),  whereas 
the  delightful  Girl  Crazy  has 
"Bidin'  My  Time,"  "Embrace- 
able  You,"  "I  Got  Rhythm," 
and  "But  Not  for  Me." 

Although  those  days  of  old 
musicals  may  have  been  sweeter, 
they  were  also  naughtier  and 
nuttier.  At  a  time  when  innuen- 
do has  gone  the  way  of  the  dodo, 
it's  downright  exotic  to  hear 
songs  like  "Kate  the  Great"  from 
Anything  Goes  ("She  made  the 
maid  who  made  the  room"), 
which  Merman  refused  to  sing 
on  opening  night  because  her 
mother  was  in  the  audience. 
"My  Magic  Lamp"  had  been  cut 
from  Kismet  (available  from 
Sony  in  a  new  operatic  version 
conducted  by  Paul  Gemignani 
and  starring  Samuel  Ramey)  be- 
cause it  seemed  a  tad  too  incestuous 
then.   And  sometimes  a  song  met  its 


thirties    were    small — no    more    than 
twenty-one  instruments — and  the  vocal 

arrangements  were  done  in  higher  keys  demise,  such  as  the  inexpressibly  lovely 

so  that  voices  could  better  penetrate.  "We  Shall  Never  Be  Younger"  from 

(McGlinn's  use  of  crossover  opera  sing-  Kiss  Me  Kate,  because  it  was  thought 

crs,  such  as  the  wondronsly  melancholy  too    downbeat    for    the    start    of   the 

Frederica  Von  Stade  and  the  appealing  show.  These  and  many  other  gems  have 

Thomas   Hampson,    makes   plenty   of  been  restored  to  their  rightful  settings, 

sense.)  The  muting  of  instruments,  cs-  Now  we  can  hear  them  as  they  were 

penally  brass,  provided  a  filmy,  silky  meant  to  be.  — Lawrence  O'Toole 
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WHAT  WE  HEARD  THIS  MONTH 
by  Richard  Johnson 


l»  CONGRESS  Jut,  .„. 

A    DECLARATION 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 


The  $2.2  million  Declara- 


SIGNED,  SEALED,  AND  DELIVERED 

The  story  about  the  man  who  buys  a  dismal 
and  torn  oil  painting  for  four  dollars  at  a 
Pennsylvania  flea  market  and  finds  a  copy  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  underneath 
worth  $2.2  million  is  al- 
most too  good  to  be  be- 
lieved. It's  especially  hard 
for  some  experts  to  swal- 
low after  they  see  how  in- 
credibly well  preserved  the 
document  is. 

"It's  the  finest  example 
of  eighteenth-century  pa- 
per I've  seen,"  said  one 
skeptic.  "How  could  it  be  in 
such  perfect  condition?" 

The  consignor  who  had  tion  of  Independence 

Sotheby's  New  York  auction  off  the  broadside 
on  June  13  remains  anonymous.  He  is  said  to 
be  an  ordinary  person  who  doesn't  want 
fortune  hunters  and  snake-oil  salesmen  on 
his  tail.  He  supposedly  bought  the  worthless 
country  scene  at  a  flea  market  in  Adamstown, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1989  because  he  liked  the 
frame. 

The  reason  the  215-year-old  piece  of  paper 
was  in  such  pristine  condition,  according  to 
Sotheby's  David  Redden,  is  that  it  had  been 
folded  up  and  pressed  between  the  painting 
and  the  backing,  thus  sealed  from  harm. 

The  new  buyer,  Donald  J.  Scheer,  president 
of  Visual  Equities,  Inc.,  a  fine  arts  investment 
firm  in  Atlanta,  certainly  bought  the  story.  But 
some  art-world  insiders  are  suspicious.  They 
wonder  if  the  valuable  document  had  been 
stolen.  Anywhere  from  one  hundred  to  five 
hundred  copies  of  the  declaration  were  print- 
ed up  on  the  frenetic  night  of  July  4,  1776, 
and  into  the  early  morning  hours.  The  printer 
used  three  different  kinds  of  paper. 

"It's  a  matter  of  public  record  where  .~^ch 
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known  copy  is.  We  made  sure 
there  were  none  missing.''  Red- 
den said.  But  he  admitted  that 
new  copies  periodically  turn  up. 
One  doubter  said,  "It  was 
probably  stolen  from  a  library, 
and  it  had  never  been  cata- 
loged. "  But  if  that's 
the  case,  why 
hasn't  the  theft 
been  discovered 
and  reported? 
A  better  question:  Why  can't 
some  believe  in  dumb  luck? 


MIGHTY  MAUS 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
New  York  City  doesn't 
hold  a  grudge  for  very 
long.  ART  SPIEGELMAN,  the  comic 
book  artist  whose  Maus  series  about 
Nazis  has  drawn  great  acclaim,  didn't 
care  much  for  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art's  show  "High  and  Low:  Modern  Art 
and  Popular  Culture''  (October  7, 
1990,  through  January  15,  1991), 
which  he  felt  denigrated  cartoonists. 
Spiegelman  even  published  a  strip  in 
an  art  magazine  in  which  Dick  Tracy 
and  Krazy  Kat  walked  through  the 
show  critiquing  its  many  faults. 

But  MOMA  has  forgiven  him.  Spiegelman, 
an  editor  of  RAW,  the  "underground"  comic 
featuring  Robert  Crumb  and  Lynda  Barry,  will 
get  his  own  MOMA  show  in  December. 

DEATH  OF  A  DEALER 

The  case  has  been  closed  on  the  untimely 
demise  of  FREDERICK  J.  CUMMINGS,  the 
renowned  dealer  in  eighteenth-  and  nine- 
teenth-century drawings  and  former  director 
of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.  The  handsome 
fifty-seven-year- 


Art  Spiegelman's  Maus 


old  apparently 
drowned  last  No- 
vember 2  near  his 
country  house  in 
Islesboro,  Maine. 
His  outboard  mo- 
torboat  was  found 
drifting  in  the  har- 
bor with  its  gas 
tank  empty  and  its 
throttle  wide  open 


The  late  Frederick  Cummings 


Some  friends  believe  he  was  murdered 
But  the  police  in  Maine  are  going  with  the 
theory  that  he  was  thrown  from  the  boat  when 
he  hit  one  of  the  area  s  dangerous  submerged 
rock  ledges. 

"It  was  an  accident,     said  Chief  Deputy 
Robert  Jones.    The  case  is  closed." 

POLO  PLAYER 

Remember  ROBERTO  POLO0 

Polo  was  the  suave  and  sophis- 
ticated Cuban-born  investment 
manager  who  was  arrested  in 
1988  on  charges  of  swindling  up 
to  $130  million  from  his  clients 
What  may  be  the  last  of  his  incred- 
ible art  collection  and  his  es- 
tranged wife's  jewels  will  be  auc- 
tioned on  November  7  at  the  Hotel 
George  V  in  Paris  by  the  house  of  Ader  Picard 
Tajan,  and  some  people  think  Polo  himself 
might  turn  up  at  the  proceedings. 

One  victim  told  me,  "He's  living  very  well  in 
Miami  and  he's  been  in  New  York." 

The  bulk  of  Polo  s  ill-gotten  treasure  was 
auctioned  off  at  Sotheby's  New 
York  in  1989  to  satisfy  the  IRS 
But  the  odds  and  ends  aren  t  too 
shabby. 

On  the  block  are  three  twenti- 
eth-century   Kees    van    Dongen 
paintings,     including    L  Onenra/ 
aux   Bijoux,    a    1770   rosewood 
veneer  jewelry  box  that  may  have 
belonged    to    Marie-Antoinette, 
plus  a  moving  Elizabeth  Vie.ee 
Lebrun    portrait    of    the    French 
queen's  two  children;  an  eighteenth  century 
Jean  Fremin  gold  box  that  depicts  ,i  suntilv 
clad  woman  piercing  the  car  of  her  servant,  a 
6.19-carat  diamond  ring,  and  ae  Art  Deco 
necklace  with  thirty  seven  emeralds  th.it  be 
longed  to  Polo's  estranged  wife. 
ROM 

Polo  can't  go  to  Italy,  where  he 
spent  several  months  in  jail 
fighting  extradition  to  Swe 
land,  because  he  jumped  bail 
And  he  obviously  l  Ml  I  go  to 
Switzerland,  either  But  he 
might  venture  a  trip  to  P 

"He's  the  kind  of  guy  who 
would  love  to  do  that  said  my 
source 
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Roberto  Poto: 
banned  in  Italy. 


Background:  A  picturesque 
street  in  Castellar  de  la  Frontera, 
near  La  Almoraima.  Inset  top:  The 
dining  room  at  La  Almoraima.  Middle: 
Bougainviilea  drape  the  entrance 
to  Cortijo  Fain,  near  Arcos  de  la 
Frontera.  Bottom:  The  pool  at  Cortijo 
Fain  overlooks  a  grove  of  olive  trees. 


Andalusian  Hideaways 

Expo  '92  and  the  Columbus  quincentennial  threaten  to  wake  next  year  a 

nightmare  of  garish  hoopla,  but  there  are  alternatives  for  the  discriminating 

traveler.  Consider  one  or  more  of  these  little-known  hideaways— from  an  elegantly 

simple  inn  to  perhaps  Spain's  finest  hotel— for  your  Andalusian  i  acation. 

by  Penelope  Casas 


Spain  is  fast  approaching  its  most 
momentous  year  since  Franco's  death  in 
1975.  It  will  also  probably  be  its  most 
crowded.  In  1992,  the  Spanish  will  host 
the  Summer  Olympics  in  Barcelona  and 
Expo  '92  in  Seville  and  will  celebrate  the 
quincentennial  of  the  first  voyage  of 
Columbus  to  America.  Swarms  of  trav- 
elers will  be  everywhere  to  remind  you 
of  this. 

While  Madrid  and  Barcelona  revel  in 
their  modern  images  and  deservedly 
growing  reputations  as  fast-paced,  up- 
to-the-minute  cities,  amid  the  tumultu- 
ous activity,  another  Spain  stands  quiet- 
ly by,  untouched  and  impervious  to 
change,  a  Spain  of  ancient  pride  and 
honor — hidalguia — that  especially  per- 
sists in  the  southern  region  of  Andalusia 
and  its  capital  city  of  Seville.  Here, 
being  an  anachronism  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  being  old-fashioned. 

Perhaps  you  are  considering  an  ott- 
dreamed-of  visit  to  the  Alhambra  in 
Granada  or  to  the  Arab  mosque  in 
Cordoba.  Despite  the  turistas,  the  inde- 
pendent traveler  can  escape  to  small 
hotels,  in  sites  of  utter  tranquillity  and 
intimacy — but  never  too  far  from  the 
cities — and  be  enveloped  in  immutable 
Spain.  Vastly  different  from  deluxe  city 
hotels  or  bis,  brash  seaside  resorts  or 
even  the  praiseworthy  paradors  (gov- 
ernment-run hostelries),  these  low-key, 
nature-oriented  hideaways  are  unhur- 
ried, the  perfect  antidotes  to  the  rigors 
of  serious  sightseeing.  Naturally,  they 
must  be  booked  far  in  advance. 

Whether  it  is  a  family  farm,  a  royal 
hunting  lodge,  or  a  cluster  of  white- 
washed houses  indistinguishable  from 
neighboring  villages,  these  four  hotels 
have  a  common  theme:  to  highlight, 
share,  and  preserve  a  precious  way  of 
life,  firmly  rooted  in  the  past,  and  a 
genuine  wish  to  put  travelers  at  case  and 
allow  them  to  partake  of  the  sic 
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the  hidalguia,  and  the  sincere  hospitality 

ot  southern  Spain.  Herewith,  the  most 
outstanding  examples. 

Cortijo    Fain    is   less    in  an   an 

hour's  ride  from  Seville  and  nearly  two 
miles  beyond  the  white  village  of  Arcos 
dc  la  Frontera.  which  teeters  at  cliffs 
edge  over  the  Guadalete  River.  The 
proprietor  and  host  of  this  family 
grange,  Solcdad  Gil,  has  turned  her 
home  over  to  guests,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere is  so  homey  that  asking  for  a  bill 
is  almost  embarrassing  and  tipping  un- 
comfortable (the  latter  resolved  by  leav- 
ing an  offering  at  the  front  desk).  A 
room  key  is,  in  fact,  the  only  clue  that 
Cortijo  Fain  is  actually  a  hotel. 

Fain — the  name  goes  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Moors  ruled  Andalusia — has 
been  in  Senora  Gil's  family  for  tour 
generations.  A  functioning  farm  in  true 
Andalusian  style.  Fain  is  set  among 
olive  groves  and  arranged  around  a 
cobbled  courtyard  with  a  w  ell  and  water 
trough  at  its  center.  Senora  Gil  keeps  a 
bedroom  and  a  tcn-thousand-voluinc 
library  as  her  personal  quarters,  and  the 
guest  rooms,  all  with  salons  and  some 
with  terraces,  are  kept  just  as  thc\ 
always  were — decorated  with  family 
memorabilia,     portraits,     bric-a-brac, 


and  antique   furnishings     I  he   family 

cook,  who  has  been  there  foi  decades, 
prepares  the  same  food  tor  Seiiora  (  .il 
that  guests  eat — simple  meals  based  on 
produce  from  the  farm,  served  in  the 
intimate  glass-enclosed  porch.  I  he 
menu  is  handwritten  each  morning  but 
always  allows  modification  from  those 
with  special  cuhnar\  tastes  or  whims 

Once  settled,  you  can  walk  through 
the  extensive  grounds,  relax  b)  the- 
torin  pool,  or  go  horseb.uk  ridinu  B\ 
car  the  cities  ot  Jerez  dc  la  I  rontera  and 
(  adi/  are  not  tar  awa\  At  the  host \ 
suggestion,  guests  often  CTOSS  the  road 

to  see  an  ancient  gnarled  ombu  tree  "It 

is  said  that  priests  returning  from  Amer- 
ica (..line  to  I  ain  to  retire.''  Seuoia  Gil 
recounts,  "and  when  one  ot  them  died 
at  the  doorstep,  some  seeds  he  carried 
from  the  New  World  sprinkled  onto  the 
earth  and  took  root 

I  III      DUK1     i>l      Ml  DINA<  Ml     V 
unfortunately,    fai    less    successful    in 
keeping  Ins  forested  estate,  c  .is.«  ('on- 

VentO  ilo  la  Almtu  .iim.i,  in  Lunik 
hands  Iwent\  \ears  ago  it  was  sold, 
and  foi  the  past  si\  \eais  it  has  In  en 
Undd  the  CarC  Ol  the  Spanish  state  as  a 

wildlife  preserve    Mut  the  ducal  i 

ileiue.  about  odc  and  a  hall  liouts  Mom 
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Malaga  by  car,  in  Castcllar  de  la  Fronte- 
ra,  maintains  the  flavor  of  the  royal 
hunting  lodge  that  it  once  was,  thanks 
to  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  of  care- 
taker and  chef  Alfonso  Tineo.  As  at 
Cortijo  Fain,  the  only  sign  of  its  being  a 
hotel  is  a  room  key. 

Although  La  Almoraima  bears  an 
Arab  name,  the  main  structure  on  the 
estate  is  a  convent,  built  in  1603  on  land 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Medinaccli.  In 
the  mid-nineteenth  century,  when 
Spain  expropriated  church  property, 
the  convent  closed  and  the  building's 
ownership  eventually  reverted  to  the 
duke.  He  transformed  it  into  a  luxurious 
manor  house — a  long,  low,  porticoed 
structure,  set  off  by  an  odd  stone  tower 
and  ringed  at  its  summit  by  a  picketed 
balcony.  The  convent  chapel  remains. 

A  Jeep  tour  of  the  thirty-nine-thou- 
sand-acre estate  is  a  wonderful  way  to 
spend  an  afternoon,  and  I  set  out  late  in 
the  day  with  grounds  keeper  Francisco 
Martin,  the  epitome  of  the  natural  ele- 
gance, fine  manners,  and  aristocratic 
demeanor  that  you  so  often  find  in 
Andalusians,  regardless  of  their  social 
station.   We  rode  through  lush  torest- 


land  thick  with  cork  trees,  and  as  the 
afternoon  progressed,  wildlife  began  to 
appear:  vultures,  roe  and  fallow  deer, 
and  wild  goats,  which  Martin's  experi- 
enced eye  was  quick  to  spot.  We  paused 
at  the  impressive  walled  village  of  Cas- 
tcllar de  la  Frontera,  which  overlooks  a 
turquoise  reservoir  and  on  a  clear  day 
commands  distant  views  of  Gibraltar 
and  Africa. 

That  evening  I  relaxed  over  drinks  in 
the  arcaded  patio,  overgrown  with  lush 
flowering  plants,  and  at  nine-thirty  the 
chef  ushered  me  into  the  dining  room  to 
sample  his  Andalusian  home  cooking. 
At  a  highly  polished  antique  table  the 
length  of  the  room  and  large  enough  to 
seat  all  the  guests  (there  are  eleven 
rooms),  I  joined  my  dinner  compan- 
ions— on  this  occasion  two  Swiss  cou- 
ples, a  Dutch  couple  on  business,  and 
Spanish  newlyweds. 

The  following  day  I  drove  from  La 
Almoraima  to  Gibraltar,  indisputably 
spectacular  in  its  dramatic  vertical  rise 
from  the  sea.  Outside  the  town  of  Sin 
Roque  I  lunched  at  Los  Remos,  which 
specializes  in  fish  from  the  Hay  of  Algc- 
c  iras,  before  returning  to  la  Almoraima 


Left:  A  private  terrace  at  La  Bobadilla, 
about  forty-five  miles  west  of  Granada. 
Below:  The  Moorish-inspired  main 
lobby  of  La  Bobadilla  boasts  a  fountain 
and  a  view  of  the  garden  courtyard. 


for  a  night  filled  with  the 
sounds  of  croaking  frogs  from 
a  nearby  pond. 

In  the  province  of  Grana- 
da,  there  are  two  noteworthy, 
unusual  hotels — not  family  es- 
tates but  successful  re-creations 
of  the  simple  beauty  and  plea- 
sures of  an  Andalusian  village. 
When  Boabdil,  the  last 
Moorish  king  of  Spain,  was 
forced  to  flee  Granada  in  1492, 
he  traveled  south  to  exile  in  the 
isolated  Alpujarras  Mountains.  And  al- 
though he  was  soon  ordered  to  leave  for 
Africa,  his  countrymen  remained  in  the 
Alpujarras  for  another  century,  con- 
tinuing to  work  their  special  magic — 
bringing  water  from  the  high  sierra  and 
turning  the  valleys  into  lush  orchards. 

Perhaps  it  is  that  ineffable  Arab  air 
and  the  storybook  setting  that  make  this 
region  so  special,  a  refuge  for  artists  and 
others  seeking  communion  with  nature 
(hidden  in  the  hills  is  a  Tibetan  Buddhist 
community).  Three  small  villages 
about  an  hour's  drive  from  Granada — 
Pampaneira,  Capileira,  and  Bubion — 
one  within  sight  of  the  next,  cling  to 
hillsides,  strikingly  whitewashed 
against  the  verdant  landscape  and  set  off 
by  the  snowcapped  Sierra  Nevadas  that 
loom  in  the  background.  The  air  is 
thick  with  the  scent  of  honeysuckle, 
which  cascades  over  thick  white  walls; 
geraniums,  fuchsias,  petunias,  flower- 
ing cactuses,  and  rhododendrons  grow 
profusely. 

Villa  Turistica  dc  Bubion,  just  up 
the  road  from  Bubion,  looks  like  one 
more  age-old  village  of  the  Alpujarras. 
"We   believe   that    .1    hotel   should   not 
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contrast  with  the  landscape  but  blend 
into  it,  as  if  it  were  another  village," 
explains  director  Victor  Fernandez 
Garces,  whose  soft,  gentle  manner  be- 
lies his  great  enthusiasm  for  this  ven- 
ture, which  is  sponsored  by  the  local 
government.  My  cottage,  although 
modest,  included  a  full  kitchen,  salon 
with  fireplace,  bedroom,  and  a  small, 
grassy  backyard. 

Athletic  prowess  determines  your  ac- 
tivities in  Las  Alpujarras.  You  can  walk 
from  village  to  village  by  road,  hike 
through  the  mountains,  ride  a  horse,  or 
trek  to  the  mighty  11,407-foot  Mulha- 
cen,  the  tallest  peak  in  mainland  Spain, 
where  the  air  is  thin  and  the  landscape 
desolate.  I  chose  an  easier  alternative:  a 
Jeep  excursion  to  the  high  peaks  and 
glacial  lakes.  In  summer  it  is  possible 
(although  part  of  the  road  is  unpaved)  to 
cut  straight  across  to  Granada  by  car  on 
the  highest  road  in  Europe. 

Country  food  at  the  Villa  Turfstica 
satisfies  hearty  appetites:  snow-cured 
ham  from  nearby  Trevelez,  also  known 
for  its  health-giving  waters,  and  Plato 
Alpujarreno,  a  mixed  grill  of  longaniza 
and  black  sausages,  pork  loin,  and  fried 
eggs  that  can  warm  the  very  soul. 

What  would  happen  if  you  took 
the  village  concept  of  the  Villa  Turfstica 
and  created  a  superbly  appointed  luxury 
hotel?  The  result  would  probably  be 
very  much  like  La  Bobadilla — in  my 
opinion,  the  finest  hotel  in  all  of  Spain. 
Improbably  located  in  the  hills  about 
forty-five  miles  west  of  Granada  near 
the  town  of  Loja,  La  Bobadilla  appears 
like  a  mirage  among  the  pine-studded 
mountains.  The  brainchild  of  Rudolf 
Karl  Staab,  a  German  who  fell  under  the 
spell  of  Andalusia,  La  Bobadilla  was 
built  respecting  nature  to  the  fullest;  not 
one  olive  tree  was  destroyed  in  the 
process.  The  hotel  is  Staab's  personal 
obsession.  He  oversees  every  detail, 
oblivious  to  cost,  and  has  earned  himself 
the  title  El  Perfeccionista ,  "The  Perfec- 
tionist." He  has  been  known  to  gut 
newly  decorated  rooms  that  are  not  to 
his  liking  and  to  reject  truckloads  of  fine 
furniture  that  fail  to  meet  his  lofty 
standards.  I  entered  a  serene  patio  that 
looks  out  onto  a  church  built  in  six- 
teenth-century style.  A  wedding  or- 
chestrated by  the  hotel  director  was  in 
progress  for  one  of  the  many  couples 
who  come  here  to  renew  their  nuptial 
vows.    Down   the   hillside   a   fountain 


gushed  water  into  a  swimming  pool. 

For  all  appearances,  the  Moorish- 
arched  marble  lobby  is  open-air,  its  wall 
of  nonreflecting  glass  fooling  even  the 
birds  that  fly  inside  and  out.  Swallows 
create  a  chattery  dm  as  they  streak 
through  La  Bobadilla's  open  corridors, 
built  around  natural  rock  outcrops  I  he 
birds  alight  just  long  enough  to  feed 
their  young,  which  nest  in  improbable 
nooks  and  crannies. 

Each  of  the  thirty-five  guest  rooms, 
which  include  some  multilevel   suites 
with  sunken  baths 
and  private  patios, 
is  individually  de- 
signed and  deco- 
rated   with    ex- 
traordinary 
attention  to  detail, 
including    hand- 
carved    doors, 
hand-painted    ce- 
ramic   tiles,     and 
exceptional 
wrought-iron 
work.     ''Our 
goal,"    explains 
Mariano     I  z  - 
q  u  i  e  r  d  o  ,     the 
slight,     energy- 
charged    chief  of 
reception  who  has 
caught  the  infec- 
tious   fever    of 
Staab's  dream,  "is 
not  only  to  attract 
foreign    tourism 
but  to  bring  Span- 
iards back  to  the  cool  mountains  and 
tranquillity  they  traditionally  sought  on 
vacations.  Broiling  on  the  beaches  of 
Marbella  at  temperatures   that   stretch 
human  limits  does  not  really  interest 
Spaniards.  We  are  attempting  to  re\  ive 
a  different  lifestyle;  the  hidalgo  in    ill 
of  us  appreciates  in-depth  luxury  and 
quality." 
ChefThomas  Stegmaier,  also  a  native 


ot  Germany,  and  his  wife,  Manuda, 

from  dalle  ia  in  northern  Spain,  preside 
over  the  hotel's  tWO  restaurants,  their 
kitchens  rel\   almost  exdusivcl)  On  the 

bount\  ot  Spam  Wmes  arc  predomi- 
nantly   Spanish,  as  are  the  truffles  and 

foie  gras     I  he  poultry    is  local  fi 

range,  the  lamb  is  raised  on  the  proper- 
ty, and  the  vegetables  and  herbs  arc 
grown  there  as  well 

La  Bobadilla  was  designed  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  land,  following 
Staab's  original  vision  H\  any  measure. 


the  goal  has  been  achieved  Surely .  the 
hotel  is  the  twentieth-century  transla- 
tion ot  the  Moorish  passion  foi  beauty . 
pi \\ acy  .  pen e,  and  repose 

Indeed,  e.u  h  ot  these  hideaways  ii 

Ho  ts  the  Moorish  spun  m  sonic  i  ssi  n 

tial    mannet     (  ouplt    this    w  ith    the 
warmth  and  vivacity  of  the  Andalusians 
themselves,  and  you  have  a  tt  il\  mem 
01  able  1 1 )  i  \ 


SOURCES 


•  CortlJoFain,  Carretera  de  Algar,  Arcos  de  la  Frontcra.  Cadiz,  Spain;  56-70 -11-67. 
approximately  $150  per  double  occupancy. 

•  Casa  Convento  de  la  Almoralma,  Flnca  La  Almoralma.  Castcllar  dv  /.i  Frontrra.  Cadi/. 
Spain;  56-69-30-50;  approximately  $100  for  a  double. 

•  Villa  Turistlca  de  Bublon.  Barrio  Alto.  Bubion.  Granada,  Spain;  58-76-31-12;  approximately 
$75  for  a  double. 

•  La  Bobadilla,  Flnca  La  Bobacltlla.  I  oja.  Granada,  Spain;  58-3218-61;  approximat>  'v 
$250  for  a  double.  $280  for  ■  •'- •  h  salon,  and  $350  to  $400  for  a  suite. 
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THE  CONTEMPLATIVE  GARDENER 


On  the  Threshold 

The  gateway  to  your  garden's  soul. 
by  Julie  Moir  Messervy 


I  HAVE  LONG  BEEN  FASCINATED  BY 
thresholds.  As  a  child,  on  May  Day  I'd 
sneak  up  to  my  neighbors'  doorsteps 
and  leave  baskets  of  freshly  picked  nose- 
gays to  celebrate  the  coming  of  spring. 
Years  later,  as  a  young  garden  appren- 
tice in  Japan,  I'd  leave  my  shoes  outside 
on  a  masonry  sill  and  ascend  in  stocking 
feet  to  the  smooth  coolness  of  my  six- 
mat  tatami  room  in  the  Zen  Buddhist 
nunnery  where  I  lived.  Today,  I  arrange 
relics  around  the  front  door  of  my 
home:  clay  pots  filled  with  flowers, 
concrete  lions  and  rabbits,  trelliswork 
with  cascading  wisteria  vines,  and  a 
bronze  Austrian  bell,  all  of  which  sug- 
gest the  playfulness  of  the  inhabitants. 

Whether  we're  journeying  through 
gardens  or  through  life,  we  cross 
thresholds:  stopping  places  where  we 
take  stock  of  what  has  been  and  what 
will  become.  To  thresh  in  its  earliest 
form  meant  "to  tread  or  trample."  A 
threshold,  then,  is  literally  a  piece  of 
timber  or  stone  below  the  bottom  of  a 
door  that  we  "tread"  over  when  we 
enter  a  space.  Threshold  has  several  figu- 
rative meanings  as  well:  an  entrance  or 
beginning,  the  border  or  limit  of  a 
region,  and  the  starting  point  of  any 
undertaking  or  journey.  Thresholds  are 
places  poised  in  the  present,  the  "now- 
ness"  between  past  and  future.  They  are 
contemplative  intervals,  pauses  that  at 
the  same  time  suggest  boundaries  and 
passages. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  gar- 
dens? Thresholds  organize  otherwise 
undifferentiated  space,  where  one  realm 
meets  another:  the  primrose  path  and 
the  hosta  garden,  the  herb  garden  and 
the  orchard,  the  fenced-in  front  garden 
and  the  street,  the  meadow  and  the 
forest.  Thresholds  allow  us  to  make 
sense  of  differences  that  separate  the 
world  of  the  garden  from  the  world 
outside. 

The  entrance  to  India's  Taj  Mahal  is  a 


dramatic  example.  Outside  its  gate- 
house and  red  sandstone  walls  lies  the 
bustling  urban  sprawl  of  Agra,  while 
within  can  be  found  a  raised  marble 
reflecting  pool  in  all  its  serenity.  Cross- 
ing a  threshold  is  like  being  lost  in  a 
desert  and  coming  upon  an  oasis.  At  the 
entrance  to  this  garden,  you  pause  and 
gape  unbelievingly  at  the  riches  within. 
Here  you  understand  the  gestalt  of  the 
space.  You  see  that  this  place  is  not 
a  mirage. 

So  a  threshold  is  a  savoring  place. 
Without  it,  we  move  unimpeded  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  bumping  up 
against  experiential  and  spatial  disso- 
nances without  cease.  With  it,  we  have  a 
point  of  graceful  anticipation  and  de- 
light, a  spot  in  which  to  slow  down  and 
move  onward  with  dignity  rather  than 
with  haste. 

Diagram  the  thresholds  in  your  own 
garden.  They  may  be  made  of  pieced  or 
natural  stone,  wood,  or  brick,  have 
hedged  or  masonry  "walls"  and  even  a 
built  or  openwork  "ceiling. "  In  general, 
four  kinds  of  thresholds  can  be  found  in 
a  garden  setting:  the  gateway,  the  door- 
step, the  stopping  stone,  and  the  view- 
ing threshold. 

Adding  a  gate  at  the  entrance  to 
your  property  or  between  one  area  and 
another  adds  clarity  and  character  to 
your  grounds.  Depending  upon  the 
design  of  the  house  and  its  place  in  the 
landscape,  the  gate  may  be  rustic  or 
formal,  two-  or  three-dimensional — 
almost  a  small  outdoor  room,  like  a 
pergola,  with  benches  facing  each  other. 
Roses  or  wisteria,  hydrangea  or  clema- 
tis vines  might  climb  over  its  roof.  Pots 
spilling  with  flowers  might  grace  the 
path  leading  to  the  gateway,  which 
could  be  elevated  a  few  steps  above- 
street  and  garden  for  a  better  view  out 
and  in.  from  this  vantage  point  you  see 
the  house  enshrined  through  the  gati 


posts  and  take  a  moment  to  consider  its 
details.  If  you're  a  guest,  you  can  adjust 
your  hat,  put  on  lipstick,  or  think  of 
your  greeting;  if  you're  the  proprietor, 
you  can  ponder  and  admire  the  world 
you  have  created. 

In  the  form  of  a  doorstep,  a  threshold 
is  a  way  to  move  from  house  to  land- 
scape and  back  again.  When  attached  to 
the  house,  the  doorstep  could  be  a  small 
outddor  room,  such  as  a  porch,  portal, 
porte  cochcre,  anteroom,  foyer,  porti- 
co, or  vestibule.  These  elements  are  not 
only  part  of  the  architecture  of  your 
house  but  also  part  of  the  structure  of 
your  garden.  The  doorstep  holds  the 
potential  for  bringing  aspects  of  both 
house  and  garden  into  play.  A  cottage 
gardener  might  grow  pillar  roses,  trum- 
pet, or  honeysuckle  vines  up  and  over 
the  front  door,  stuffing  plants  at  the 
base  of  the  front  steps  and  setting 
them  in  pots,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  door. 

A  painter  might  employ  one  color  for 
the  exterior  of  the  house,  another  for  the 
landscape  elements,  and  bring  them 
together  with  new  colors  found  only 
inside  the  house.  When  you  throw  open 
the  door  to  your  home,  is  there  discord 
or  a  continuation  of  the  garden  aesthet- 
ic? The  villas  of  the  French  Riviera, 
where  the  climate  is  congenial,  demon- 
strate well  the  relationship  between  in- 
side and  out.  Witness  the  Cote  d'Azur's 
fine  villa  La  Chevre  d'Or  in  Eze.  Beach- 
stone  patios  and  terraces  ascend  in  steps 
to  a  large,  arched  doorway  that  pene- 
trates the  stucco  facade,  uniting  the 
whole. 

Sometimes  thresholds  are  tiny  mo- 
ments in  time  rather  than  roomlike 
intervals.  In  a  Japanese  tea  garden,  for 
instance,  stepping-stones — foot-size 
flat  rocks  that  keep  your  shoes  from 
getting  muddy — form  the  path.  Every 
once  in  a  while,  in  a  seemingly  random 
pattern,    a    larger   stone   interrupts   the 
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path's  flow.  Here  you  can  place  two 
feet,  stop,  and  look  up.  This  stopping 
stone  within  the  garden  becomes  a  sub- 
tle viewing  position,  a  place  to  let  you 
know  where  you're  going  next  on  the 
journey  to  the  teahouse. 

Farther  along  the  path,  you  might 
cross  a  piece  of  curbing  near  the  tea- 
house that  forms  a  sill  over  which  the 
stepping-stones  are  set,  signaling  the 
realm  of  the  man-made  as  opposed  to 
the  natural.  This  kind  of  threshold  di- 
vides a  small  space  into  increments  and 
thereby  distends  it,  making  it  seem 
much  larger  than  it  is. 

Another  kind  of  threshold  allows  the 
mind  to  travel  beyond  the  dimensions 
of  the  garden.  A  long,  flat,  low  ele- 
ment— a  stone,  a  berm,  a  body  of  wa- 
ter— placed  before  a  distant  view  under 
scores     and     captures    the     landscape 


beyond  the  gardens  boundaries.  A 
hedge,  parapet,  or  low  wall  becomes  .1 
"trimming  line."' 

If  you  go  to  the  famous  /en  garden  of 
Entsii-ji  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  on  a  cloud) 
day,  you'll  find  an  attra<  tive  but  inscru- 
table garden  of  mosses,  azaleas,  and 
stones  within  a  three-loot  hedge  th.it 
separates  the  garden  from  .1  stand  ot 
trees.  Try  as  you  might,  you  cannoi 
make  sense  of  the  layout:  die  rocks  seem 
randomly  placed  and  small,  with  no 
grand  focal  point  to  contemplate  Bui 
go  on  a  sunny  da)  and  the  garden's 
composition  1.  els  1  ompl<  ti  I  hen  you 
see  that  the  hedge  and  nee  trunks  fi  ime 
Mount  1  liei.  one  -I  K 
peaks,  some  miles  distant.  I  h 
tal  line  of  the  h(   ' 

threshold,  ■  :  md 

bad  :  :'1' 


rendering  the  whole  .1  sublime  shakkei, 
or  "borrowed  landscape,"  desi 

I  \ .  n  the  \  er)  barest  ol  thresholds*  an 
•est  the  median  between  one  ex- 
treme ol  emotion  and  anothei    I  frban 
plannei  Kc\  in  I  \  n<  h  found  thai  "man) 
people,  ii  asked  to  describe  the  ideal 
house  ol  then  fantas) .  w  ill    kit.  h  one 
from  whose  from  dooi  one  steps  <<ni«>  .1 
lively  urban  promenade,  w  hile  ai  the 
1.  11  there  1^  onl)  sileni  counti  \  side  "  It 
.1  single  dooi  dh  ides  ex<  itemeni  and 
serenity,  he  s.i\  s,  the  pleasures  arc  sharp 
encd  on  eithci  side  b)  the  thougl 
w  H.it  lies  be)  ond    Imagine  mu  h  di 
1. in  in.  .ges  in  \  oui  gard<  n.  imagii 
i-  in.    .<(  its  thresholds!  In  tin 
n  is  from  youi  ov>  n  g  itewa) .  d< 
stopping  stone,  01   viewing  threshold 
th.it  the  soul  ol  \ oui  garden  I 
most  apparent    Q 
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Fit  for  a  King:  A  rare  bottle  of 
Remy  Martin  Louis  XIII,  from 
the  stocks  that  were  reserved 
for  the  coronation  of  George  VI 
in  1937. 
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Premier  Cognacs 

Cognacscenti  the  world  over  never  seem  to  get  enough 

of  a  great  thing  .  .  .  even  at  S260  a  snifter. 

by  F.  Paul  Pacult 


As  Americans  reevaluate  their 
drinking  habits,  few  alcoholic  bever- 
ages enhance  the  drinking-less-but- 
drinking-better  trend  more  gracefully 
than  cognac.  Reacting  to  the  consumer 
quest  for  sensory  perfection  at  any  cost, 
growing  numbers  of  astute  restaura- 
teurs are  now  offering  cognac's  creme 
de  la  creme  by  the  snifter  as  an  after- 
dinner  digestif.  Legendary  old  Grande 
Champagne  cognacs  led  by  Remy  Mar- 
tin Louis  XIII,  Hennessy  Paradis,  Hine 
Family  Reserve,  Reserve  de  Lafite- 
Rothschild,  Delamain  Reserve  de  la 
Famille,  and  even  the  extremely  rare  A. 
Hardy  Perfection  are  currently  being 
poured  for  adventurous  diners  eager  to 
sample  the  best. 

At  Charlie  Trotter's,  an  award-win- 
ning restaurant  in  Chicago,  sommelier 
Larry  Stone  reports:  "People  are  inter- 
ested in  the  exceptional.  .  .  .  [Custom- 
ers] are  no  longer  having  drink  after 
drink.  Today  they'd  rather  have  one 
glass  of  very  rare  cognac  than  four  or 
five  of  any  other." 

At  Cognac  McCarthy's  Grill,  Minne- 
sota's cognac  shrine  in  Saint  Paul,  co- 
gnac by  the  glass  is  de  rigueur  for 
regular  patrons.  Proprietor  Leo  Gad- 
bois  sells  Hennessy  Paradis  for  $13.50  a 
snifter,  Reserve  de  Lafite-Rothschild 
for  $20,  Hine  Family  Reserve  for 
$22.50,  Remy  Martin  Louis  XIII  tor 
$52,  and  A.  Hardy  Perfection  for  $260. 
Once  the  best  is  experienced,  it  becomes 
a  passion,  according  to  Gadbois.  "We 
have  a  number  of  clients  who'll  come  in 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  taste  their 
way  through  two  or  three  cognacs. 
They  make  a  ritual  of  it." 

By-the-glass  prices  for  cognac's  up- 
per echelon  dramatically  fluctuate  from 
region  to  region.  At  Washington, 
D.C.'s  famous  Jean-Louis  at  the  Water- 
gate Hotel,   for  instance,   a 


Hennessy  Paradis  runs  S25.  the  Reserve 
deLahte-Rothschild  S35,  and  the  Remy 
Martin  Louis  XIII  S75. 

The  United  States  is  now  the  number 
one  export  market  for  cognac,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  for  1990  from  the  Bu- 
reau National  Interprofessional  du  C  Co- 
gnac (a  trade  association  located  m 
Cognac,  France).  For  every  bottle  of 
cognac  sold  in  France  itself,  three  were 
purchased  in  America. 

Still,  consumption  is  not  where  it  was 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  distilled  spir- 
its, known  then  as  aqua  vitae  (or  water 
of  life),  not  only  were  taken  in  village 
taverns  and  way  station  inns  but  were 
often  prescribed  for  medicinal  and  anti- 
septic purposes  by  physicians.  With  the 
purity  of  drinking  water  perennially  in 
question  in  both  Europe's  countryside 
and  its  crowded  cities,  brandy  and  whis- 
key assumed  their  stations  as  everyday 
thirst-quenching  staples. 

With  the  fermented  juice  of  virtually 
any  type  of  fruit  as  a  base,  brand) 
(derived  from  the  Dutch  brandewijn,  or 
"burnt  wine")  was  so  named  tine  to  the 
extreme  heat  necessary  lor  the  distilla- 
tion process.  Grape  wine  was  in  all 
likelihood  the  first  fruit  w  me  to  be  made 
into  brandy.  Of  all  the  world's  grape- 
based  brandies,  one  in  particulai  has 
long  been  acknowledged  as  being  in  si 

among  equals. 

The  residents  ofCogna<  emphatical- 
ly assert  thai  although  all  COgna<  IS 
brandy,  certainly  not  all  brand)  is  co- 
gnac. Indeed  by  law.  onl)  i  brand) 
whose  grapes  have  been  h.u  \  estcd,  fci 

mented,  and  distilled  cntirel)  within  the 
demarcated  region  ol  <  ogna<  in  w 

central  I  ranee  (  m  be  •   llled  lia<      I  he 

Cognacais  claim  i  om  th 

is  no  riddle  to  a  ,1U" 

las  yellowing    mth    i 

the   prop*  i    ti  ina" 


foremost,  centuries  of  experience   I 
gnac  is  bom  from  a  natural!)  advanta- 
geous   confluence    of   location,    soil, 

grapes,  oak.  and  climate.  Above  .ill  else, 
it  is  a  completely  natural  beverage,  the 
quintessence  of  grapes  thai  have  min- 
gled with  air  and  Limousin  oak  over 
tune  to  produce  the  world's  most  es- 
teemed and  complex  brands 

The  two  commercial  centers  of  the 
industr) .  C  )ognac  andjanuu .  rest  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Charente  and  Charente- 

Maritnne  departments,  which  he  ap- 
proximately tour  hours  and  two  speed- 
ing    tickets     southwest     ol     I'aris 

Strategicall)  placed  on  the  banks  ol  the 
l.i/v  ( lharente  Ki\  er,  t  logna<  and  |ama< 
are  encircled  b)  near!)  a  quarter  ol  a 
million  acres  ol  undulating  vineyards 
The  slate-colored,  chalk)  c  lharente  soil 
combines  with  the  temperate,  humid 

(  lunate  to  pro\  ide  an  ideal  .iiena  foi  the 

cultivation  ol  high-acid  grape  varieties, 
namel)  Ugni  Blanc,  i  olombard,  and 
Folic  Blanche,   whoa    still  wines  are 

austere  and  mouth-puckcringl)    bittei 

I       na<    producers  state  thai  the  less 

palatable  the  w  me.  the  moie  MippL   the 

na<    I  he  grapes1  acidit)  supplies  the 
backbone  ol  cognac,  setting  the  s( 
foi  then  intense  fruil  qualities  toem< 
aftei    the   distillation   and   maturation 

prO< esses 

I  anning  oui  in  ii  regulai  i  on<  entrii 
i  in  les  from  (  ognai  and  |ama<  are  the 
si\  designated  \  iti<  ultural  areas  t"i 
•  mi  a<     I  he  i  h« mi  est  vineyards,  the  ones 
w  ith  the  d(  nsesi  i  halk  element,  form 
the  bull's  eye  ol  thi^  geologii  all) 
lo<  ale     1     si   arc  the  i  arcfull)  ten 
\  ine)  n  •>     ol     ( Irande     c  hampag 
n.inu  d  foi   the  i  ampanian  i  halk  thai 
dominates  the  topsoil    Petite  ( )ham 
ie.    w  hit  h    protei  1 1 \  el\    ci  adl<  • 
( Irande  <• lhampagne,  and  the  Bordi  i 
the  smallest  district,  constitute  the  nexi 
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Three  bottles  of  the  finest 
cognac:  Remy  Martin  Louis  XIII, 
$1, 100,  Reserve  de  Lafite-  Rothschild, 
$220,  and  Hennessy  Paradis,  $237. 


most  important  vineyard  areas.  The 
cognacs  that  come  from  this  compact 
trinity  are  revered  by  the  cognoscenti 
for  their  suppleness,  strength,  and  ele- 
gance. The  Fins  Bois,  Bons  Bois,  and 
Bois  Communs  districts  produce  pleas- 
ant if  less  majestic  cognacs. 

Virtually  all  cognacs  are  blends.  The 
exacting  art  of  the  maitres  de  chai,  or 
cellar  masters,  lies  in  their  astounding 
ability  to  marry  the  intricate  and  subtle 
qualities  from  as  many  as  thirty  to  forty 
different  cognacs,  creating  a  product 
that  is  consistent  with  the  established 
house  style.  In  their  methodical  process 
ot  selection,  blenders  "nose,"  meaning 
to  intensely  sniff  but  not  taste,  as  many 
as  two  hundred  cognacs  in  an  hour  or 
two.  The  reputation  of  each  house  rests 
squarely  on  the  blender's  olfactory  gift 
tor  discerning  the  finest  of  nuances,  in 
order  to  uphold  the  centuries-old  stan- 
dards set  by  the  company  founders. 

Travelers  to  the  Charente  should  take 
note  that  Cognac  and  Jarnac  have  a 
unique  air  about  them.  Vapors  from  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  oak  casks  that 
encase  the  maturing  cognac  in  the  miles 
of  underground  aging  cellars  literally 
lace  the  atmosphere.  The  locals,  who. 
the  story  goes,  boast  some  of  France's 
most  extended  life  expectancies,  refer  to 
the  evaporating  cognac  as  the  "angel's 
share."  As  cognac's  popularity  contin- 
ues to  grow  worldwide,  the  angels  of 
Cognac  andjarnac  will  have  to  get  by  on 
less  of  a  share.    □ 


HIGH  SPIRITS:  THE  BEST  PREMIUM  COGNACS 


Cognacs  are  offered  by  the  majority  of  pro- 
ducers in  four  categories:  VS,  or  very  superi- 
or; VSOP,  or  very  superior  old  pale;  Napoleon; 
and  XO,  or  extra  old.  Categories  are  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  time  the  youngest 
cognac  in  the  blend  has  spent  in  an  oak  cask. 
For  example,  base-level  VS  must  be  at  least 
two  and  a  half  years  old,  meaning  that  a 
cognac  made  from  grapes  harvested  in  late 
1985  could  not  by  law  be  sold  prior  to  early 
1988  if  it  were  labeled  VS. 

To  the  Cognacais,  aging  minimums  are 
perceived  as  only  a  starting  point.  Most  VS 
varieties  spend  a  minimum  of  five  years  in 
cask.  Cognac  producers  delight  in  having 
their  production  standards  described  as  "go- 
ing over  the  top."  Hence  VSOPs,  the  next 
qualitative  group,  whose  cognacs  are  fre- 
quently more  than  ten  to  twelve  years  old,  far 
exceed  the  legal  four-year  requirement.  With 


a  requirement  of  at  least  six  and  a  half  years 
in  cask,  the  stratospheric  categories  of  Na- 
poleon and  XO  (including  Grande  Reserve) 
are  usually  blends  of  extremely  old  cognacs, 
many  aged  for  three  to  eight  decades. 

Nearly  all  of  the  elite  XO  headliners  are 
Grande  Champagne  cognacs,  meaning  they 
were  made  from  cognacs  that  come  only  from 
the  vineyards  of  the  Charente's  hallowed 
Grande  Champagne  district.  Doubtless  the 
most  famous  is  Remy  Martin  Louis  XIII  (sug- 
gested retail  price  for  a  bottle  is  $1,100), 
blended  from  cognacs  more  than  fifty  years 
old.  The  cognacs  that  constitute  Hennessy 
Paradis  ($237)  are  from  fifteen  to  one  hun- 
dred years  old,  easily  making  Paradis  one  of 
the  elder  statesmen.  Reserve  de  la  Famille 
($344),  Delamain's  elegant  Grande  Cham- 
pagne, is  produced  from  velvet-smooth  co- 
gnacs that  are  at  least  fifty-five  years  old. 


The  exceptionally  rich  Reserve  de  Lafrte- 
Rothschild  ($220),  from  Baron  Eric  de  Roth- 
schild, is  blended  from  old  Borderies  and 
Grande  and  Petite  Champagne  cognacs, 
some  as  old  as  eighty  years.  Hine  Family 
Reserve  ($250),  a  splendid  Grande  Cham- 
pagne, is  the  pride  of  Bernard  Hine,  who 
personally  blends  every  cognac  bearing  the 
Hine  label.  The  exceedingly  rare  A.  Hardy 
Perfection  ($3,800)  is  made  from  cognacs 
that  predate  Europe's  devastating  phylloxera 
infestation  of  the  1870s. 

These  are  but  half  a  dozen  classics.  Are 
they  worthy  of  their  heavy  price  tags?  Abso- 
lutely, if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  set 
standards  not  only  for  cognac  but  for  all 
brandies.  Classic,  sleek  thoroughbreds  such 
as  these  are  more  than  just  expensive  spir- 
its— they  are  the  benchmarks  of  an  entire 
industry. 
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NEW  YORK'S 
finest  Antiques  Show  is  at 

THE  SEVENTH  REGIMENT 

ARMORY 

PARK  AVENUE  AT  67TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

OCTOBER  19  THROUGH 
OCTOBER  24,  1991 

llam-8pm;  last  day  llam-6pm.  Admission  $15 

With  a  benefit  for 

Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center 

Preview,  October  18,  5-9  pm. 

Patrons  Reception  5.00pm.  Ticket  $500 

Collectors  Reception  6.00pm.  Ticket  $200 

For  Charity  Benefit  Tickets  only  telephone: 
N.Y.  (212)355  6110 


INTERNATIONAL 


ANTIQUE  DEALERS 


75fe. 


With  the 


he  National  Anti 


Association  of  America 

>34  5491  or  Fax  (071)  494  4604 


The  Chinese  Porcelain  Company,  established  1985, 
specializes  in  Oriental  ceramics  and  works  of  art,  carrying  a 
wide  range  of  objects  such  as  Chinese  export  porcelain ,  archaic 
bronzes,  and  ancient  stone  sculpture  from  China,  India  and 
Southeast  Asia.  The  company  also  carries  Chinese  snuff  bottles 
of  which  they  plan  to  hold  a  major  exhibition  this  fall. 
Among  the  objects  to  be  featured  at  the  International 
Antique  Dealers  Show  is  a  rare  large  famille  verte  porcelain 
baluster  vase  of  the  Kangxi  Period  (circa  1 622- 1 122),  28 
inches  high  (above). 

The  Chinese  Porcelain  Company, 

822  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.I 0021. 

Tel:  (212)  628-4101    Fax:  (212)  794-4896 


Since  1849  when  Charles  Frederick  Hancock  established  his  business  in  the 
heart  of  London's  fashionable  West  End,  Hancocks  &  Company  have  enjoyed 
the  highest  reputation  as  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths,  indeed  they  proudly  bear  the 
Royal  Warrant  from  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth,  The  Queen  Mother. 

Hancocks  maintain  an  extensive  collection  of  the  highest  quality  Antique 
jewelry  and  silver;  complemented  by  their  renowned  selection  of  Antique  Sporting 
Jewelry  and  Silver  which  recently  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  their 
beautiful  Range  of  Silver  Gamebirds,  Stags  and  modern  sporting  jewelry . 

Illustrated:  Diamond-set  jewelry  including  a  fine  model  of  a  Bulldog  head, 
circa  1900. 


Hancocks  &  Co.  (Jewellers)  Ltd, 

1  Burlington  Gardens,  London  W1X  2HP 

Tel:  (Oil  4471)  493-8904     Fax:  (Oil  4471)  493-8905 
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SHOW 


Messrs.  Wartski,  founded  in  1865  by  Morris  Wartski,  a  former  citizen  o)  lm<^ 
in  Bohemia,  will  be  exhibiting  foi  the  first  time  at  the  International  Antiqut  I 
Show  in  New  York  from  the  I'/th  to  24th  Octobet  1991 

In  1925,  the  Lite  Emanuel  Snowman  began  a  teries  ol  turn  tsjul  journeys  into 
Riissui  which  resulted  m  the  acquisition  oj  many  oj  the  Imperial  tree 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  a-  well  a^  numerous  >  xamples  oj  u. 
of  Carl  Fabergi  including  some  <>/  the  most  splendid  oj  tin  Impend  I  asu  >  I 

Still  a  small  family  concern,  Wartski  enjoys  the  Royal  Patronage  oj  Ho  M 
the  Queen,  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother,  and  //i<  Royal  Highm 
Prince  oj  Wales,  and  /m*  been  host  to  many  important  exhibitions  including,  m 
1953,  a  unique  event  loi  the  Queen's  (  oronation  displaying publid) 
tune,  the  cream  oj  the  Royal  Collection  at  Sandringham 

Kenneth  Snowman,  the  Chairman  and  grandson  OJ  'hi  founder,  is  tlu  authoi 

oj  the  standard  hook--  on  eighteenth  .<  nturygold  boxt  f  and  ■  ■ 

He  arranged  the  first  exhaustive  exhibition  of  ever)  aspect  of  Fai  ■  at  the 

Victoria  and   Ubert  Museum  in  London  in  19 

a  similat  show  at  the  (  oopei  I  hunt  in  \ 

W:irlski 

1 1  Grafton  Street,  '  ondon  W1X   ID1 

Tel:  (011  1471)493  1141     Fei    lOll  4471)  409-7448 
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Galerie  Bruno  Meissner 

Bahnhofstrasse,  14 

CH-8001  Zurich 

Tel:  (41  1)  211  90  00 

Fax:  (41  1)  211  93  71 

23,  quai  Voltaire 

F-75007  Paris 

Tel:  (33  1)  49  27  96  12 

Fax:  (33  1)  42  61  43  70 

Bruno  Meissner,  with  galleries  in  both 
Zurich  and  Paris,  will  return  to  this 
years  International  Dealers  Show 
with  this  work  by  Jean-Baptiste 
Oudry  (Paris  1686-Beauvais  1155), 
'Still  Life  with  a  violin'.  77215  oil  on 
canvas  is  signed,  measures  23^/4  x 
30,/4  inches,  and  is  dated  around 
1725. 

Jean-Baptiste  Oudry,  was  a  painter 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Director  of 
the  Manufacture   of  Beauvais , 
specializing  in  animals  and  still  life. 


E  &  C  T  Koopman  &  Son  will  once 
again  be  exhibiting  at  the  International 
Antique  Dealers  Show  where  their  stand 
this  year  will  feature  this  highly 
important  Queen  Anne  silver-gilt 
circular  sideboard  dish  by  John  Bache, 
1713.  It  measures  24  inches  in  diameter 
and  has  a  weight  of  180  ozs.  Tlie  arms 
are  those  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  Baron 
Raby  and  3rd  Earl  of  Strafford. 

Tins  dish  formed  part  of  a  collection 
which  lay  untouched  in  a  London 
strongroom  for  at  least  a  hundred  years 
until  it  formed  part  of  a  sale  at  Sothebys 
injutte,  1963. 

E.  &  C.T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd 

The  London  Silver  Vaults, 

Chancery  House, 

Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 

Tel:  (Oil  4471)  242-7624 

Fax: (Oil  4471)  831-0221 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Brian  Haughton  Antique! 

3B  Burlington  Gardens,  Old  Bond  Street,  London  \X'1X  III 

Tel:  (Oil  4471)  734-5491     Fax:  (Oil  4471)  494-4604 


H  r  i  j  ii      Hanght 

Ant.  .ibluhrd 

London's    /t  j  J  i  ng 

Jlttl.j  '  ihc 

International  Antique 
Dealers  Show,  Brian 
Haught  i  "led 

■in  exciting  colli  j\sh  or 
lxth  and  \9tk  century 

M    t\irly 

Meissen        to        this 

remarkable   English 

mwart   Botanical 

Senna   Each  piea  oj  tnt 


service  finely  />.n"'> ./ 
with  .i  specimen  '■' 
named  m  both  English 
,iii,l  Latin,  i»  iron 
the  mum  painted  with  .» 
ylt  line  beneath  .i  wids 
(■i/f  band  bort\ 

1     90       I  Ik     ■•■ 

/<»,</' .;/>/)■    specially 
commissioned,  ■■ 
,>f/i<i  creamwan 
of  r/n«  period  ii  known 
r,<  have  inch  .i  finely 
painted  gold  hordes 
Brian  Houghton  is  she 

I  h  c 

International    Kntiqut 
Dtalen  Show 
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E  &J  Frankel,  Ltd., 

1040  Madison  Avenue  (at  79th  Street),  New  York,  N.Y.10021 

Tel:  (212)  879-5733     Fax:  (212)  879-1998 

E  &J  Frankel,  established  in  1967,  has  developed  an  international  reputation 

as  one  of  the  most  important  Oriental  Art  Galleries,  featuring  important  Chinese 

ceramics,  jades,  paintings  sculptures  etc.,  dating  from  the  last  6000  years,  and 

Japanese  objects  and 

paintings,  with  an 

emphasis    from    the 

Hcian  through  Edo 

Period  (9th  century 

th  ro  ugh     18  th 

century).   Ilustrated: 

Seated  figure   of 

Yuema.    Inscribed 

and  dated   1382. 

Lacquer   and  parcel 

gilt    o  n    wo  o  d  . 

Japanese.    Height 

I3y?  inches. 


Iona  Antiques 

P.O.  Box  285 

London  W8  6HZ 

Tel:  (Oil  4471) 

602-1193 

Fax:  (Oil  4471) 

371-2843 


Young  &  Stephens  Ltd 

1  Burlington  Gardens,  London  W1X  1LD 

Tel:  (Oil  4471)  499-7927     Fax:  (Oil  4471)  495-0570 
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An  extremely  fine 
example  of  our  diverse 
collection  of  Estate 
jewelry.  We 
specialize  in  signed 
pieces  from  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  to 
1940.  A  collection  of 
exquisite  taste, 
quality  and  above  all 
wearability . 


Iona  Antiques 
are  world  renowned 
specialists  in  19th 
century  English 
animal  paintings  and 
are  featuring  this 
painting  of  a  Lbwchen 
at  the  International 
Antique  Dealers 
Show.  The  painting 
is  an  oil  on  paper  laid 
down  on  canvas.  It 
measures  12  x 
inches  and  is  one 
of  many  works 
illustrated  in  color 
catalog  which  is 
available  directly  from 
Iona  Antiques. 


INTERNATIONAL 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS 
SHOW 


Wm 


18th  and  19th  Century 
Japanese  and  Chinese  Arts 


A  N  TUI  Q  U  E  S 


Galleries  #55  &  56-Tel.  (212)  223-4600,  Fax  (212)  223-4601 


A  Major  Exhibition  and  Sale  of 
Select  Works  from  the  Meiji  Period, 
Featuring  Animal,  Marine 
and  Winged  Subjects. 

Open  to  the  public 
from  October  17th  through 
November  15th,  1991. 
Galleries  #55  and  56. 


\A 


Flying  Cranes  Antiques 
is  proud  to  present  this  first 
exhibition  of  ceramics,  wired 
and  wireless  cloisonne,  woods, 
ivories,  Japanese  silver,  bronzes, 
swords  and  sword  fittings — 
incomparably  executed 
by  court  artists  represented 
in  major  exhibitions 
and  museums  worldwide. 


i 


A  full-color,  68  page  catalog 
is  available.  $47.00  plus 
$5.00  postage  and  handling,  U.S., 
add  $10.00  overseas. 

Pictured:  detail  from  one  panel  of 
a  12"  Meiji  Period  Satsuma  vase. 


The  Nation's  Largest 
and  Finest  Antiques  Renter. 
104  Galleries  Featuring 
Furniture,  SUver,  Jewelr#Oriental    - 
and  Other  Objets|^$^ 


,-  ■)£?**? 


1050  Second  Ave.  at  56th  St 

New  York,  NY  10022 

(212)355  4400 

Open  Daily  10-30-6,  Sun.  12-6. 

Convenient  Parking. 

Open  to  the  Public 
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The  star  of  Barbra  Streisand's  upcoming  P rinc*  o#  Tide m 
and  Martin  Scorsese's  Cap*  Fear  Is  the  auteur.' favorite- 
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In  Prince  of  Tides,  Nolte  brushes 
back  his  hair,  puts  on  a  well-tailored 
suit,  and  dances  cheek  to  cheek 
at  the  Rainbow  Room. 


ne  year  he  was  a  psychotic  Vietnam  vet,  .1  beat 
generation  idol,  and  an  aging  football  player 
with  the  best  hands  in  the  league. 

Another  year  he  was  a  Depression-era  ma- 
rine biologist,  a  contemporary  San  Francisco 
cop,  and  a  photojournalist  in  Nicaragua  during 
I  the  last  bloody  days  of  the  Somoza  dictator- 
ship. 

Two  years  ago  he  was  an  ex-bank  robber  on 
the  lam  with  a  tiny  tot,  a  famous  New  York 
artist,  and  a  World  War  II  soldier  who  stayed  on 
in  Borneo  to  become  king  of  the  headhunters. 
And  this  year  the  word  is  that  Nick  Nolte 
just  might  be  nominated  for  an  Oscar  for  his 
performance  as  Tom  Wingo  in  Prince  of  Tides. 
Based  on  Pat  Conroy's  best-selling  epic  novel  about  a 
passionate,  dysfunctional  southern  family,  it  marks  Barbra 
Streisand's  return  to  the  screen  as  both  actress  (her  last 
appearance  was  in  Nuts,  1987)  and  director  (Yetitl,  1983). 

Nolte,  who  delights  in  obscuring  his  golden-boy  looks 
with  as  much  as  forty  extra  pounds  and  singularly  unflatter- 
ing hair  colors  and  styles,  has  let  himself  be  handsome  this 
time.  As  Tom  Wingo,  he's  the  center  of  the  film.  Stressed  by 
the  loss  of  his  job  as  a  high  school  football  coach  and  English 
teacher  as  well  as  his  strained  marriage  to  a  successful  doctor 
(Blythe  Danner),  he  flies  to  New  York  after  the  attempted 
suicide  of  his  sister,  Savannah  (Melinda  Dillon),  at  the  request 
of  her  psychiatrist,  Susan  Lowenstein  (Barbra  Streisand).  By 
helping  Dr.  Lowenstein  reconstruct  the  Wingo  family's 
mysterious  and  troubled  history,  Tom  is  forced  to  confront 
his  own  pain.  At  the  same  time,  he  becomes  involved  with  the 
tensions  in  the  psychiatrist's  relationship  with  her  arrogant 
husband  (Jeroen  Krabbe),  a  concert  violinist,  and  their 
rebellious  son  (played  by  Jason  Gould,  Streisand's  son  with 
Elliott  Gould).  In  trying  to  save  Savannah,  Dr.  Lowenstein 
and  Tom  Wingo  save  themselves. 

It's  a  part  full  of  new  colors  for  Nolte:  the  first  time  he  plays 
a  tender  family  man,  a  loving  father  to  three  daughters;  the 
first  time  he  brushes  back  his  blond  hair,  puts  on  a  well- 
tailored  black  suit,  and  dances  cheek  to  cheek  at  the  elegant 
Rainbow  Room.  Barbra  Streisand  remarks,  "I'm  very  proud 
of  the  work  he's  done  for  this  movie.  Losing  thirty  pounds 
and  then  letting  himself  be  all  the  things  he  is.  .  .a  man  who's 
discontent,  searching  for  the  answers,  resistant,  wanting  to 
grow,  open  to  relationships  and  love  and  letting  himself  be 
sexy,  trusting,  and  vulnerable." 

You  can  see  why  Wingo  was  once  slated  to  be  played  by 
Robert  Redford,  which  brings  back  old  memories:  fifteen 
years  ago,  Nolte  was  briefly  hailed  as  "the  new  Redford" 
when  he  followed  his  star  turn  as  the  romantic  bad  boy  Tom 
Jordachein  the  1976  miniseries  Rich  Man,  Poor  Man  with  .1  role 
as  a  tanned,  scuba-diving  hunk  in  the  1977  megabit  The  Deep. 
But  his  next  role  shattered  that  image:  he  played  Kay  1  luks, 
the  Vietnam  vet  who  brings  the  war  home  with  liim,  along 
with  two  kilos  of  heroin,  in  Karcl  Reisz's  contempor 
film  Who'll  Stop  the  Rain.  Newsweek  went  nuts,  anointing 
Nolte  the  "new  tough  guy  on  the  block  .  .  .  less  civilized  th 
Redford,  less  cerebral  than  Brando,  more  thi 
Newman,  Nolte's  animal  presence  has  made  audienci 
critics  jolt  to  attention." 

For  the  next  decade,  Nolte  de  •       >trated  a  clear  aversion  t< 


Straight  leading-male  parts  ..tiered  the  role  ol  Superman,  he 
replied.  "I'll  do  it  if  I  can  play  him  as  .)  schizophrenic"), 
preferring  rough,  menacing,  blue-collar  ones  that  have, 
paradoxically,  diminished  his  image  in  the  eyesol  ..  glamour- 
obsessed  public.  What  people  dearly  don't  realize  is  that 
Nolte's  brains,  technique,  and  emotional  range  have  made 
him  the  auteurs'  favorite,  giving  them  the  palette  to  bring 
some  of  their  most  convoluted,  tortured  dreams  to  til 
suggests  blue-collar  because  he's  a  big,  hurl  .  :th  blond 

hair   and    blue   eyes,    but    he's    really   a    poet  Paul 

Mazursky.  who  had  a  triumph  with  Nolte  in  Down  and  Out  in 
Beverly  Hills  (1985).  "Blue-collar  is  a  runny  word  that  we  like 
to  use  to  mean  he  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  left-wing  liberal 
intellectual — but  Nick  could  play  that  too  In  Down  and  Out,  I 
wanted  people  to  grasp  that  when  we  look  at  people,  we  make 
immediate  assumptions  as  to  who  they  are — but  we  taut  tell 
Nick's  got  a  whole  thing  going  on  underneath  and  inside  that 
he's  not  going  to  say  to  you."' 

Martin  Scorsese  has  said  that  Nolte's  "preparation  on  \<  w 
York  Stories  was  exhaustive.  1  le  spent  a  tremendous  amount 
of  time  with  the  artist  we  based  his  character  on.  It  really 
pleases  me  when  people  do  their  homework."  Knowing  both 
Nolte's  and  Scorsese's  predilections,  one  could  be  forgiven 
for  assuming  that  Nolte  would  play  the  Robert  Mitt  hum  part 
in  the  director's  upcoming  remake  of  Cape  Fear,  a  tense  ]')<>2 
thriller  in  which  the  sadistic  Mitchum  character  terrorizes  the 
upright  lawyer  who  put  him  behind  bars  (<  IregOl  \  Pc<  k  and 
his  wife  and  child.  (Indeed,  an  article  111  the  London  I  inu  l  w  as 
entirely  posited  on  the  theory  that  Miuhuni  is  the  greatest 
actor  that  the  cinema  has  yet  produced  and  that  Nolte  has 
inherited  his  mantle.)  But  this  tune.  Nolte  puts  on  the  sua  and 
plays  the  cerebral  prosecutor  who  has  to  protect  himself  and 
his  wife  (Jessica  Lange)  when  the  law  can't,  opposite  Robert 
De  Niro  as  the  tattooed  psychopathii  rapist 

Nolte  doesn't  consider  the  Prince  of  Tides  or  (  apt  Feat  roles 
to  be  smart  career  moves  or  even  a  departure  from  the  way 
he's  chosen  his  parts  from  the  very  beginning  "  I  here's  a  kind 
ofpsychologic.il  element  in  it — and  there  alway  s  has  been  lot 
me — of  working  out  lite  on  the  stage  I  hat  ol  I  understand 
that  story  because  I  know  those  feelings,  and  I  w  ant  to  be  pan 
of  that  and  explore  that  '   I  hat's  the  reason  I  want  to  do  it 

Nolte,  never  nominated,  isn't  interested  in  the  ( >scai  talk 
now  buzzing  around  Prince  oj  Tides  I  01  one  thing,  he  nevei 
bothered  to  join  the  actors1  branch  ol  the  academy  And  foi 
another,  he's  too  busy  enjoying  the  process  of  preparation  foi 
Ins  next  movie,  /  oren  o's  (  hi,  to  be  dire<  t<  d  by  i 
Max)  Miller.  Nolte  and  actoi  Bill  Cross  have  already  started 
their  ritualistic  break  do  w  n  of  the  script,  which  dramatizes  the 
attempt  of  real-life  couple  Augusto  and  Michaela  Adonc  to 
save  the  life  ol  theii  terminally  ill  child,  Lorenzo  (Nolte  and 
t  ioss  1 1  hi  dm  nil',  a  production  of  Picnic,  William  Inge's  1953 
Pulitzei  Prize  winning  play  ["his  began  theii  long  associa- 
tion, now  a  do/en  years  ok),  ol  studying  Nolte's  scripts 
thcr,  puzzling  out  every  detail  ol  motivation,  physicali- 
1      dress,  and  props  ol  research  foi  which  Nolte 

ideally  likes  to  months     One  wall  ol  Nolte's 

office,  one  of  s  ntious  buildings  that  make  up  his 

home  in  Malil       i  red  with  a  large-type,  scene-by- 

M  iputei    printout   Ol  one  ol   their   .111.1- 

'Itr  '     I  of  how  the  author  put  it  together — 

Icandiso  I"  says.  "When  I  first  started  in  the 
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theater,  I  used  to  write  out  the  entire  play  in  longhand,  copy 
every  word,  all  the  characters,  the  whole  play.  I  wanted  to 
know  why  the  author  chose  those  words." 

In  preparation,  Nolte  is  taking  Italian  lessons,  reading 
through  the  mountains  ofliterature  on  the  case,  and  piling  up 
appropriate  texts.  There's  a  Merck  medical  manual  on  the  end 
table  next  to  these  curious  bedfellows:  Camille  Paglia's  Sexual 
Personae,  underscored  heavily  and  annotated  by  Nolte,  and  a 
stack  of  the  three-part  collection  Fragments  for  a  History  of  the 
Human  Body.  It's  a  serious  workroom:  the  shelves  of  books 
read  like  a  history  of  his  career.  There's  the  string  of  World 
War  II  books  for  Farewell  to  the  King  and  tons  of  popular 
psychology  (John  Bradshaw,  for  example)  related  to  the 
dysfunctional  Wingo  family.  There's  a  copy  of  Iron  Man  near 
Men  Wlw  Hate  Women  &  the  Women  Who  Love  Them.  The 
computer  setup  is  state  of  the  art,  complete  with  a  scanner 
designed  for  graphics  that  Nolte  has  had  programmed  so  he 
can  feed  script  pages  and  book  pages  into  it.  There's  a  full-size 
photocopier  and  a  tape  recorder  that  he  uses  to  study  voices. 
Next  to  the  VCR  is  a  cabinet  of  videos,  mostly  documentary, 
including  the  entire  nine-episode  MacNeil/Lehrer  Story  of 
English  and  a  tape  called  Creative  Parenting.  (There  are  no 
copies  of  Nolte's  movies  in  evidence.)  Several  paintings  by 
Chuck  Connelly,  who  worked  with  Nick  to  teach  him  how 
to  look  like  an  artist  for  New  York  Stories,  hang  rather 
casually  on  the  walls. 

It's  a  curiously  touching  room,  set  up  as  it  is  for  research 
and  development,  serviceable,  comfortable,  not  lavish  or 
"Hollywood"  in  any  way.  Nothing  reveals  that  its  inhabitant 
is  a  world-class  actor  who  happens  to  be  a  movie  star. 

And  there's  nothing  in  Nick  Nolte — right  now  blond, 
slender,  boyish  at  fifty,  wearing  a  white  polo  shirt,  chinos, 
and  rimless  glasses  and  chain-smoking  Marlboros — to  sug- 
gest that  he  knows  he's  a  world-class  actor  who  happens  to  be 
a  movie  star.  He's  studying  the  wall,  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  become  Augusto  Adone,  father  of  a  five-year-old  who's 
deathly  ill.  He's  working. 

The  very  beginning  was  in  Omaha,  where 
Nick  was  born  on  February  8,  1941,  to  Frank  Nolte,  an  Iowa 
State  football  player  who  became  an  itinerant  irrigation- 
pump  salesman,  and  his  wife,  Helen.  The  family  (Nick  has  a 
sister,  Nancy,  who's  two  years  older)  moved  every  few 
years — to  places  like  Ames  and  Waterloo,  Iowa;  Joplin, 
Missouri;  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  California — eventually  re- 
turning to  Omaha.  There  Nolte  lettered  in  five  sports: 
baseball,  basketball,  wrestling,  track,  and  football  (he  was 
Westside  High's  star  quarterback  in  1959).  Over  the  next 
several  years,  he  played  college  football  at  five  schools — 
Arizona  State,  Eastern  Arizona  College,  Phoenix  College, 
Colorado  State,  and  Pasadena  City  College — leaving  one 
school  for  another  whenever  problems  or  boredom  arose.  He 
was  once  voted  off  a  team  for  being  obnoxious,  left  another 
after  being  caught  in  a  girl's  dorm,  and  another  time  was 
sentenced  to  thirty  nights  in  jail  for  reckless  driving  and  had  to 
serve  time  after  football  practice.  In  1961,  he  found  something 
he  liked  more  than  football  when  a  friend  who  worked  at  the 
Pasadena  Playhouse  took  him  to  see  a  play  there.  That  was  it. 
He  studied  briefly  with  Bryan  O' Byrne,  a  disciple  of  acting 
coach  Stella  Adler,  but  he  couldn't  wait  to  get  out  of  Los 
Angeles.    "Theater   was   the   thing.    It    was   a   tremendous 


character  fault  to  consider  doing 
movies.  It  was  a  sellout,  a  cop-out. 
And  if  I'd  stayed  in  L.A.,  the  best  I 
could  have  done  was  small  parts. 
Whereas  there's  a  lot  of  theater 
around  the  country.  Within  a  four- 
hundred-mile  radius  of  Chicago, 
you've  got  fifty  Equity  theaters. "  He 
started  at  the  Actor's  Inner  Circle 
Theater  in  Phoenix  and  later  per- 
formed at  the  Old  Log  Theater  in 
Minneapolis  in  such  plays  as  Tennes- 
see Williams's  Orpheus  Descending, 
Arthur  Miller's  After  the  Fall,  and 
John  Osborne's  Luther,  a  personal 
favorite:  "You  get  to  age  from  eigh- 
teen to  fifty-five.  I  tried  to  do  it  every 
few  years."  For  fourteen  years,  he 
performed  in  repertory,  summer 
stock,  and  dinner  theater,  including  a 
singing  role  in  The  Threepenny  Opera 
in  San  Francisco  and  an  experimental 
workshop  at  the  avant-garde  La 
MaMa  in  New  York  City — more 
than  150  plays,  Nolte  had  once  es- 
timated. 

During  this  period  Nolte  married 
his  first  wife,  Sheila  Page,  a  slightly 
older  actress  who  had  two  children 
from  her  first  marriage  to  a  doctor. 
Nolte  was  twenty-five.  The  mar- 
riage ended  after  five  years,  largely 
because  of  his  nomadic  lifestyle:  "I 
didn't  understand  that  Sheila  needed 
to  stay  in  one  place  because  of 
her  kids." 

It  was  a  Phoenix  production  of 
Inge's  The  Last  Pad  that  brought 
Nolte  back  to  Los  Angeles  in  1973. 
The  play  is  set  on  death  row,  and 
Nolte  feels  that  the  ailing  Inge, 
whom  he  had  come  to  know  during 
the  production,  had  drawn  all  the 
characters  from  his  previous  works 
and  was  enjoying  having  them  killed 
off  one  by  one.  "My  character  was 
like  Hal  from  Picnic,"  he  says.  "He 
was  set  to  be  executed  that  night. 
There  was  a  homosexual  character  in 
the  next  cell  who  was  to  die  in  a 
week,  as  well  as  an  old  guy,  a  philos- 
opher, who  was  set  to  die  in  a  month.  Bill  saw  the  play  in 
Phoenix,  and  he  liked  the  production  so  much,  he  wanted  to 
bring  it  to  L.  A.  He  wouldn't  go  to  New  York — he'd  had  his 
battles  with  New  York.  Eventually  what  happened  is  that 
they  put  it  on  in  this  furniture  store  in  Westwood,  which  later 
became  the  Westwood  Playhouse,  but  then  it  was  really  just  a 
furniture  store.  He  committed  suicide  the  night  we  opened. 
There  was  a  lot  of  publicity,  and  we  ran  for  six  months." 
Hollywood  agent  Meyer  Mishkin,  who  later  discovered 
Richard  Dreyfuss,  signed  Nolte,  who  had  already  gotten  his 
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feet  wet  in  episodic  TV  (My  Three  Sons,  Mr.  Novak,  A  Day  in 
Court,  Medical  Center,  Gummoke),  and  he  moved  up  to  parts  in 
TV  movies  (The  California  Kid,  Winter  Kill,  Death  Sentence) 
and  bits  in  features  (Little  Fauss  and  Bi$  Halsy,  I  He,  tm  (  Uide  in 
Blue,  Return  to  Macon  Country). 

The  big  break  came  when  Noltc  was  cast  as  Tomjordache 
in  Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,  which  began  his  long  hist 
drastically  altering  his  weight,  since Jordache  has  to  age 
seventeen  to  his  midforties  over  the  course  of  the  nun: 
"I  was  thirty-five  when  I  did  th  ic  becamea  tremendou 


problem  to  play  .«  seventeen  yeai  old  boy    I  low  do  you  do 
that?  Basically  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  physically  create 
thai  boyish  body  by  getting  as  slendei  as  you  can     I  got  down 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty     and  second,  n^t  pi<  k  on<  i 
youth,  and  thai  was  to  do  things  with  no  rcflei  tion  whai 

i    You  say  something,  '  rea<  t!  Do  something,  I  react!  \ml 
tli. u  allowed  me  ■«'  do  iomething  different  when  he  beca 
mid  ;  <i  Plus,  over  the  course  of  the  show,  I  gained  forty 

pou 

nut'-  fol   Nolu-    AIH   .    I 
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COMPLEX 


Armed  with  her  husband's  millions  and  a 

passion  for  all  things  Louis,  Jayne  Wrightsman 

amassed  one  of  the  world's  foremost  collections 

of  French  furniture  and  decorative  arts— from 

fauteuils  by  Jacob  to  bureau-plats  byjoubert. 

But  her  ascent  from  obscurity  to  tastemaker  and 

society  grande  dame  came  one  ungodly  step  at 

a  time.  KHOI  NGUYEN  traces  Jay  nes 

treacherous  road  to  cultural  royalty. 
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Jayne  .. 

in  !9Sfl  b  livi«K  room  of 

her  Palm  Be*         Be.  a  showono 

fortno^^^H  Mture  collection 
1  with  her  nam*. 


es  in  the  Wrightsman  Galleries  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is  the  Varengeville  Room  from 
the  Hotel  de  Varengeville  in  Paris.  The  room's  original  panels  of 
carved,  painted,  and  gilded  oak,  the  handiwork  of  Nicolas  Pineau 
(1684—1754),  were  commissioned  by  the  Duchess  de  Vil'~ 
It  is  dominated  by  a  writing  desk  designed  for  Louis  XV  by 
Joubert  and  delivered  in  1 7  59.  Gilt  bronze  Louis  XV  candlesti 
complement  the  showpiece,  the  Imari  porcelain  bowls  adorni 
the  fireplace  were  acquired  from  the  Baroness  Renee  de  Beck 


n  December  1963,  Jayne  Wrightsman  and  her 

husband,  Charles,  described  that  year  by  Time 

magazine  as  "one  of  America's  least  known  rich 

men,"  arrived  in  France  for  a  weekend  shooting 

party  at  the  Ferrieres  estate  of  Baron  Guy  de 

Rothschild.   Awaiting  them  in  Pans  were  their 

twenty-one-foot  Cadillac  limousine,  their  driver. 

Jules,  and  some  forty  empty  steamer  trunks.  As 

was  their  custom,  they  commanded  the  entire  first 

floor  of  the  Ritz  hotel.   ("Charlie,"  as  he  was 

known  to  friends,  hated  elevators.)  By  the  time 

they  were  ready  to  return  to  the  States,  the  trunks 

would  be  overflowing  with  that  season's  cou- 

ture — Givenchy,  Balenciaga,  and  Dior. 

Joining  them  on  their  Parisian  jaunt  was  a  soft- 
spoken  Englishman,  Francis  Watson,  surveyor  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  artworks  and  director  of  the  Wallace 
Collection  in  London.  Four  years  earlier,  Watson  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  Wrightsmans  to  catalog  their  own 
rapidly  expanding  collection  of  eighteenth-century  French 
decorative  art  and  furniture — hundreds  of  important  pieces 
ranging  from  Meissen  porcelain  birds  to  a  lacquered  writing 
desk  made  by  Joubert  for  Louis  XV.  By  then,  the  Wrights- 
mans — whose  fortune,  founded  upon  Charlie's  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  enterprises,  was  estimated  in  1961  to  be  in  the  hundreds 
of  millions — had  already  accumulated  the  "foremost  private 
collection"  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  according  tojames 
Rorimer,  former  director  of  New  York  City's  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

But  it  was  Jayne,  the  once  timid  midwestern  wallflower, 
who  was  the  relentless  force  behind  their  exquisite  com- 
modes, bergeres,  and  bureau-plats.  The  Wrightsman  Collec- 
tion— on  permanent  display  at  the  Met  since  1969 — would 
later  prompt  the  art  world  to  crown  her  "Queen  of  the  French 
decorative  arts."  What  had  been  the  contents  of  Jayne 
Wrightsman's  living  room  is  now  the  core  of  the  Met's 
French  decorative-arts  wing.  Philippe  de  Montebello,  the 
museum's  current  director,  has  said,  "Our  debt  to  the 
Wrightsmans  is  .  .  .  beyond  measure." 

What   may   be   equally   incalculable   is    the   price  Jayne 
Wrightsman  paid  for  her  ascendan-    Jhe  wrjting  fMe  jn  thjs  1959  Horst  photograph  of  the 
cy  to  cultural  royalty.  Most  of  her    Wrightsmans'  Palm  Beach  living  room  was  designed  in 
adult  years  were  consecrated  to  a    the  1740s  by  Bernard  II  Vanrisamburgh  and  acquired 
husband    whose    tyrannical    ways    from  descendants  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu.  A  pair  of  gil 


But  the  same 
steely  pragma- 
tism that  al- 
lowed Jayne  to 
play  b\  Charlie 
Wrightsman's 
rules  ultimately 
cleared  the  way 
tor  her  to  break 
tree  ot  his  psy- 
chological choke 
hold.  Amassing 
eighteenth-cen- 
tury French  dec- 
orative furniture 
might  have  been 
a  de  rigueur  ex- 
ercise   for    the 

best-heeled  in  the  lV.SOs.  but  the  endeavor  came  to  define 
Jayne  Wrightsman.  to  give  her  confidence,  to  make  her 
something  tar  more  estimable  than  her  husband's  doorm.it- 
in-Dior.  As  she  developed  her  collecting  acumen.  Jayne 
learned  firsthand  that  knowledge  is  indeed  power,  connois- 
seurship  her  best  revenge.  So  highly  regarded  had  she  become 
that  when  Sotheby's  auctioned  part  of  the  vast  Wrightsman 
inventory  m  1984.  one  writer  explained  the  exccssiveness  ot 
bidders  by  saving.  "They  were  acquiring  a  piece  ot  the 
legendary  collector  herself." 


were  blamed  for  the  drug-related 
deaths  of  both  his  first  wife  and 
their  two  daughters.  Jayne's  gallery 
of  friends  in  high  places  extended  all 
the  way  to  the  Kennedy  White 
House,  yet  her  own  influence  was 
dependent  upon  Charlie's  dictates. 
Being  married  to  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  world  couldn't  guaran- 
tee that  she  would  escape  the  fate  ot 
Charlie's  first  wife,  who  was  aban- 
doned when  he  deemed  her  "old 
hat."  Jayne  Wrightsman  seemed  to 
know  just  how  short  the  distance 
was  from  her  upper-class  world  'n 
Palm  Beach  to  her  working 
roots  in  Flint,  Michigan. 
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wood  Louis  XV  stools  rest  on  a  1680  Savonnerie  carpet 


Today  the  mi  iu  whisper  oi  Jayni  Wrights- 
man's  name  in  society  and  art-world  circles  v.m  silence  all 
chatter  within  earshot.  As  renowned  si  ulpture  dealei  Mk  hael 
Hall,  one  of  the  more  than  two  dozen  people  mterv  uw  id  foi 

this  storv.  puts  it.  "If  America  has  .in  aristocracy,  Jayne 
Wrightsman  has  qualified  herself  to  be  among  that  Jass 
Whether  procuring  the  chicesl  Balenciaga,  the  finest  Bene- 

man.  or  the  most  magnificent  Palm  Be.u  li  mansion,  she  At\A 
Charlie  were  out  to  leave  then  indelible  mark  Sn  Francis 
Watson,  knighted  in  1973,  s.ivsot  Mis  Wrightsman,  "Ha 
ambition  (lowed  as  profusely  as  the  1929  Krug  champa 
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once  said    'Mis  Wrightsman  and  1 

lead  a  vet  v   quid  lift    and  wi    tt  v   to 
.iv  oid  publi<  itv     I  had  a  t .ii in.  i  w  ho 

told    me.     I    in  v  ei    s.ivv    a   d<  at    and 

dumb  man  m  jail  '      Mthough  the 

\\  iii'htsin. ins'  hirsts k  hardly  qual 

ificd  as  united.  |av  ne  has  1 1 1 II \   i  m 

bra<  cd  hci  late  husband 
oi  trouble  ^  udo    Bui  I 
been  pen  ei\  ed  by  som< 

iiott  to  ,  on<  ill  (•  nt    otii 
Mis   Wrightsm  n  ii  ■  lint  d 
intei  v  n  w   requi     -  foi  this  stoi 
I  >(  fending  Ins  old  friend,  s     I 
.  is  intones,    '  I  he  problem  is, 
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The  lifesaving  watchwords  "observe  and  copj 


gardless  of  how  much  one  has  achieved  or  succeeded,  when 
one  traverses  from  rags  to  riches,  people  are  always  going  to 
be  fixated  on  the  rags." 

Born  in  Flint,  Michigan,  around  1920, 
Jane  Larkin  (the  y  was  added  as  an  affectation  when  she  was  in 
high  school)  hardly  knew  her  father  before  he  succumbed  to  a 
sudden  illness.  According  to  an  old  Palm  Beach  friend, 
Jayne's  mother,  a  willful  woman  intent  on  her  two  daughters' 
welfare,  opened  a  nightclub  for  workers  from  the  local  Buick 
factory.  For  many  years,  the  business  provided  adequately  for 
the  widow  and  her  girls.  Each  night  dozens  of  men  enjoyed 
Mrs.  Larkin's  homespun  drinks.  (Todayjayne  Wrightsmanis 
reputed   to   mix   the  best  daiquiris  in   America.)   But   the 

Depression  ended  those  nights  of 
blue-collar  bliss. 

In  the  mid-1950s,  while  much 
of  the  country  grappled  with  the 
weakened  economy,  Los  Ange- 
les's celluloid  profits  remained  un- 
spoiled. The  city  was  enchanting 
with  its  healthful  climate  and 
swarms  of  young,  winsome  in- 
habitants. Adventurous  men  of 
wealth  and  position  frequented 
this  new  frontier,  seeking  anony- 
mous distractions.  Mrs.  Larkin 
quickly  recognized  the  opportuni- 
ties that  awaited  her  nubile  daugh- 
ters there.  By  then,  Jayne  had 
evolved  into  an  attractive  if  not 
altogether  stunning  young  wom- 
an. Her  wide-set  eyes  glimmered 
under  the  high  arches  of  her 
brows.  She  always  wore  her  dark 
hair  up  and  brushed  back,  expos- 
ing an  expansive  forehead.  Her 
nose,  delicately  hooked,  was  un- 
derlined by  a  pair  of  thin  lips.  The  slight  olive  tinge  of  her  skin 
was  a  Larkin  family  trademark.  Her  long  limbs  complement- 
ed a  narrow  frame,  which  would  one  day  set  new  standards 
for  high-fashion  slimness.  Though  her  looks  were  never  the 
stuff  of  a  southern  California  goddess,  Jayne's  manner  set  her 
apart.  The  shyness  and  insecurity  she  felt  as  a  child  now  came 
across  as  poise  and  gracefulness.  "One  thing  Jayne  had  going 
for  herself  was  her  implacable  composure,"  says  Igor 
"Ghighi"  Cassini,  the  society  columnist  Cholly  Knicker- 
bocker, who  was  wed  to  the  late  Charlene  Wrightsman,  one 
of  Jayne's  stepdaughters. 

Jayne  graduated  from  Beverly  Hills  High  School  at  the  end 
of  the  1930s,  long  before  it  was  overflowing  with  children  of 
privilege.  She  began  a  series  of  odd  jobs,  eventually  landing  a 
salesclerk  position  a.,  a  Los  Angeles  department  store  during 
World  War  II.  According  to  Stephanie  Wrightsman  (her 
mother,  Irene,  was  Charlie's  eldest  daughter  from  his  first 
marriage),  her  middle-aged  and  recently  divorced  grandfa- 
ther met  Jayne  Larkin  at  the  perfume  counter. 

Charlie,   who  divided  hi;    time  between  the  coasts  and 


Jayne  Wrightsman  at  the 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art's 

Canaletto  opening  in  1989. 


Houston,  Texas,  was  searching  for  a  gift  to  take  to  one  of  his 
lady  friends.  As  legend  has  it,  he  swaggered  over  to  the 
fragrance  tray  and  brusquely  demanded  service.  Jayne  quietly 
asked  him  to  extend  his  hand  for  a  demonstration.  She  tightly 
held  on  to  his  fingers  with  one  hand  while  pumping  the 
perfume  atomizer  with  the  other.  Sometime  during  this 
exchange,  their  eyes  met.  Charlie  was  flattered  by  the  young 
woman's  look  of  interest.  He  asked  Jayne  out,  and  in  short 
order,  they  began  to  date  regularly. 

"Let's  just  say  that  Granddaddy  was  a  philanderer  then," 
says  Stephanie.  Harry  Cushing,  a  Vanderbilt  scion  and 
member  of  New  York's  River  Club,  as  was  Charlie,  agrees: 
"He  loved  girls,  much  younger  girls.  He  supposedly  didn't 
treat  them  very  well,  but  that  didn't  matter.  He  was  rich  and 
they  liked  him. "  Charlie  did  not  relinquish  his  other  romantic 
interests  until  he  was  well  into  his  relationship  with  Jayne, 
often  flying  a  coterie  of  women  to  his  Palm  Beach  retreat. 

It  took  a  mortal  threat  to  scare  Charlie  into  thinning  his 
army  of  escorts.  Believing  his  days  were  numbered  when  he 
contracted  lip  cancer  in  1 943,  he  resolved  to  see  only  Jayne  and 
Martha  Kemp,  a  glamorous  socialite.  During  one  extended 
hospital  stay,  Charlie  summoned  both  women  to  Palm 
Beach.  That  Martha  was  also  Charlie's  guest  did  not  deter 
Jayne,  who  stayed  at  his  bedside  carrying  out  his  every  order. 
If  she  had  learned  the  art  of  being  attentive  to  men  from  her 
mother's  bartending  days,  it  was  but  a  sampling  of  the  far 
bigger  lesson  that  would  guide  her  through  the  tricky  salons 
of  wealth  and  power.  "Observe  and  copy"  would  become  the 
lifesaving  watchwords  that  would  create,  if  never  fully 
liberate,  another,  more  imperious  face  of  Jayne. 

Her  obeisance  was  not  lost  on  Charlie.  While 
Jayne  spent  all  her  time  caring  for  him,  Martha  busied  herself 
with  social  activities.  "Charlie  needed  someone  to  look  after 
him,"  says  a  Palm  Beach  heiress.  "He  thought  he  was  dying, 
so  he  married  Jayne.  Well,  he  didn't  die  then.  The  poor  girl. " 

In  early  spring  1944,  Jayne  Larkin  married  Charles  B. 
Wrightsman,  who  at  forty-eight  was  about  twice  her  age. 
Charlie,  still  cancer  stricken,  decided  to  make  Palm  Beach 
their  permanent  home.  In  the  forties,  the  oceanside  commu- 
nity was  a  "very  small  village — a  very  special  place  to  be 
then,"  as  its  former  leading  hostess,  Mary  Sanford,  recalls.  It 
was  becoming  America's  answer  to  the  Cote  d' Azur.  From  all 
parts  of  the  country,  moneyed  society,  old  and  new,  descend- 
ed upon  the  resort,  vying  for  the  choicest  oceanfront  spreads. 
They  built  homes  that  were  Mediterranean  in  style,  pastel- 
colored  leviathans  behind  sky-high  ficus  hedges  and  forbid- 
ding coral  walls.  Palm  Beach,  or  what  it  represented,  was 
made  to  order  for  the  status-hungry  Charlie  Wrightsman. 

Born  Charles  Bierer  Wrightsman  in  Pawnee,  Oklahoma, 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  was  the  son  of  Charles  John 
Wrightsman,  a  brilliant  lawyer  of  English  descent.  The  elder 
Wrightsman  made  an  early  fortune  in  the  Oklahoma  oil  fields 
and  was  credited  with  formulating  the  oil-depletion  allow- 
ance, a  tax  write-off  for  which  American  oilmen  still  praise 
him.  Charlie  attended  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Stanford 
University,  and  Columbia  University.  At  twenty-three,  he 
began  his  career  as  an  independent  oil  producer.   In  1932, 
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ated,  if  never  fully  liberated,  Jayiie.  ] 


before  his  thirty-seventh  birthday,  Charlie  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Kansas  after  leading  a 
struggle  to  control  it.  At  that  time,  he  had  accumulated  more 
than  10  percent  of  Standard's  stock  and  an  additional  fortune 
estimated  at  S25  million  from  other  oil  interests. 

Having  succeeded  in  both  the  boardroom  and  the  oil  fields, 
Charlie  set  his  sights  on  a  goal  that  had  eluded  him:  society. 
He  laid  siege  to  its  inner  circles  through  the  princely  sport  of 
polo.  Throughout  much  of  the  Depression,  he  traveled  in 
Europe  and  South  America,  learning  the  game  and  becoming 
a  tournament  player.  In  the  late  1930s,  he  was  noted  for  his 
championship  ponies  that  competed  around  the  world. 
Between  chukkers,  Charlie  befriended  a  string  of  well- 
connected  Americans  and  Europeans.  With  their  help,  he 
galloped  into  Palm  Beach  in  1941. 

His  new  social  connections — most  notably  the  late  Dolly 
O'Brien — gained  him  memberships  at  both  the  exclusive 
Everglades  Club  and  the  Bath  and  Tennis  Club  (the  former 
was  his  residence  before  he  married  Jayne).  Charlie  became  a 


generous  host  and  viewed 

Ins    daughters,     Irene    and 

Charlene,    as   ready-made 

pawns  m  Ins  earnest  social 
chess  game.  In  their  late 
teens,  pretty  and  gregari- 
ous,    they    were    popular 


among 

nior  set. 


Palm     Beach's    ju-     A  Louis  XV  fire  screen  made  by  Georges  Jacob 
for  Marie-Antoinette  is  flanked  by  Jean- 
Baptiste  Bernard  Demay's  1780  bergeres  in  tti 
Cabris  Room  from  the  Hotel  de  Cabns  in  Grass* 
France  (now  at  the  Met).  Soft  paste  porcelain 
vases  (1775)  with  modern  gilt-bronze  bases 
share  the  mantel  with  a  1 773  Jean- 
Antoine  Houdon  marble  bust  of  Denis  Diderot. 


The  oilman's  markiam 
to  Jayne,  who  was  totally 
lacking  in  social  creden- 
tials, occasioned  little  no- 
tice— partly  because  of  the  couple's  low  profile  during 
Charlie's  illness.  Hut  soon  after  his  recovery,  friends  began  to 
observe  the  tycoon's  bizarre  treatment  of  his  bride.  It's  been 
said,  for  instance,  that  he  forbade Jayne's  family  to  visit  her. 
(For  this  reason,  little  is  known  about  w  hat  became  ot  |a\  lie's 


■PIECES  DE  RESISTANCE:  THE  WRIGHTSMAN  COLLECTION 


Since  1969,  millions  have  visited  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York  City,  passing  through  an  august  doorway  with  "The 
Wrightsman  Galleries"  emblazoned  overhead.  Beyond  the  entrance 
sprawls  an  impressive  complex  of  eighteenth-century  French  interi- 
ors— resplendentwith  carved  and  gilded  boiseries  from  stately  homes 
and  palaces  once  occupied  by  European  aristocrats.  Most  of  these 
rooms  were  bought  and  given  to  the  museum  by  Jayne  and  Charles 
Wrightsman  to  serve  as  the  setting  for  her  immense  collection  of 
important  French  eighteenth-century  furniture  and  objets  d'art.  (A 
handful  of  other  collectors  have  also  made  donations.) 

Many  of  the  pieces  were  commissioned  and  used  by  the  Bourbon 
kings.  According  to  art  historian  Sir  Francis  Watson,  the  Wrightsman 
Collection  ranks  at  the  top  of  the  French  eighteenth-century  decora- 
tive-arts collections,  just  after  those  of  the  queen  of  England,  the 
Wallace  Collection  in  London,  and  perhaps  the  Louvre.  It  is  compara- 
ble in  quality  and  size  to  the  Rothschild  Collection  at  Waddesdon 
Manor  in  Buckinghamshire,  England,  and  often  deemed  superior  to 
those  of  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  Musee 
Nissim  de  Camondo  in  Paris. 

An  inventory  of  the  Wrightsman  Collection— based  on  the  galleries' 
treasures  and  what  is  believed  to  be  in  Mrs.  Wrightsman's  personal 
possession — offers  striking  testament  to  her  dedication.  There  are, 
for  example,  seventy-two  fauteuils,  thirty-eight  bergeres,  sixteen 
chaises,  and  ten  canapes;  twenty-eight  pliants,  tabourets,  and 
banquettes,  made  by  such  master  chair  makers  as  Boulard,  Cresson, 
Gourdin,  Jacob,  Sene,  and  Tilliard;  thirty-two  consoles,  seventeen 
commodes,  twenty-five  desks,  and  forty-three  assorted  tables,  all  by 
the  most  prestigious  cabinetmakers,  such  as  Beneman,  B.V.R.B., 
Canabas,  Carlin,  Cressent,  Dubois,  Joubert,  Leleu,  Riesener, 
R.V.L.C,  and  Weisweiler.  The  finest  in 
this  group  is  undoubtedly  the  "bureau  de 
travail  de  laque  rouge, "  a  red  lacquered 
writing  desk  made  for  Louis  XV  by  Gilles 
Joubert,  the  king's  cabinetmaker.  It  was 
delivered  by  Joubert  on  December  29, 
1759,  to  the  cabinet  du  roi  atV> 
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and  retains  its  original  Journal  du  Garde-Meuble  inventory  number. 
2131,  on  its  underside.  In  1969,  the  Wrightsmans  bought  the  desk  for 
$350,000.  It  sat  imposingly  in  the  drawing  room  of  their  Palm  Beach 
mansion  until  1973,  when  it  was  given  to  the  Met.  Sir  Francis,  who 
identified  the  desk's  provenance  and  suggested  its  purchase,  calls  It 
"the  most  important  piece  of  French  furniture  in  America. " 

Caffieri,  Duplessis,  Germain,  Gouthiere,  Meissonnier.  Saint-Ger- 
main, and  Thomire  are  the  metalworkers  responsible  for  the  bronze 
and  silver  articles,  among  them  eighty-three  girandoles,  twelve 
chandeliers,  nine  clocks,  forty-two  chenets,  and  seventy-six  bras-de- 
lumieres.  There  are  also  nineteen  important  carpets  (some  woven  .if 
the  Savonnerle  factory  in  France)  and  sixty-five  snuffboxes  (many 
laden  with  gemstones).  A  dizzying  array  of  porcelains.  Including 
eighty-five  birds  by  the  famous  Meissen,  Sevres,  Saint-Cloud,  and 
Vincennes  factories,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  pieces  from  Chinese. 
Japanese,  and  English  factories,  form  an  Important  part  of  the 
collection. 

In  addition,  the  Wrightsmans  purchased  numerous  old  master 
paintings.  Their  acquisitions  were  largely  made  on  the  advice  of 
experts  such  as  Sir  John  Pope-Hennessy,  formerly  director  of  London's 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  consultative  chairman  of  the  Met's 
European-paintings  department.  Most  notable  among  them  Is  the 
6'8"  x  5'2l/i",  oil  on  panel  self-portrait  of  Rubens  w/fr-  his  second 
wife  and  their  son. 

The  life-size  painting  was  completed  in  1632.  In  It.  Ruben*,  stares 
lovingly  at  the  young  woman  he  married  In  1630  when  he  was  fifty 
three  and  she  sixteen.  The  Infant  son  Is  looked  upon  by  his  adoring 
mother.  Sir  John  Pope-Hennessy  considers  It  "the  greatest  Ruhens  in 
America."  Bought  by  the  Wrlghtsm  ms  In  197S  $3  million,  then 
,^m^mm^^m^^^^^     don. i       to  the  AV      n  tc»L      <:  became  a 
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paintings.  Ov  tfM  years,  the  Wrlghts- 
ma>.  -  ilso  gave  the  museum  priceless 
works  masters,    such   as   El 
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mother  and  sister.)  One  longtime  friend  says  Charlie  agreed 
to  provide  support  to  the  Larkins  on  the  condition  that  they 
stay  away  from  Palm  Beach,  where  he  thought  they  might 
embarrass  him.  According  to  the  Palm  Beach  heiress,  "He 
would  sometimes  let  [Jayne]  go  off  for  a  few  days  to  visit  with 
her  familv,  but  he  didn't  allow  them  to  surface." 


Louis  XV  chairs  and  stool  formed  an  elegant  grouping  in  the  Wrightsmans' 

Palm  Beach  living  room.  The  Louis  XV  games  table  (far  left)  is  by 

Jacques  Dubois.  The  room's  contents  was  auctioned  off  by  Sotheby's  in  1984. 

In  a  further  attempt  to  shape  the  world  to  his  specifications, 
Charlie  hired  tutors  for  Jayne.  "Granddaddy  had  her  trained 
in  everything,"  says  Stephanie.  "She  was  schooled  in 
the  arts,  table  manners,  French,  and  even  how  to  speak 
English  properly."  As  if  this  Pygmalion-like  exercise  wasn't 
enough,  Jayne  was  often  told  how  she  ought  to  behave  in 
public.  In  the  winter  of  1944,  Charlie  threw  a  party  for  le 
tout  Palm  Beach  at  the  exclusive  games  club  Bradley's,  and 
one  guest  recalls:  "There  was  Jayne  sitting  sheepishly  on  a 
sofa.  We  thought  it  was  odd  that  she,  the  hostess,  didn't  rise  to 
greet  us.  Later,  I  discovered  that  Charlie  had  told  her  not  to 
speak  or  do  anything  in  public,  so  that  she  wouldn't  make  a 
fool  of  herself. " 

Charlie  was,  as  Stephanie  puts  it,  a  "control  freak."  In 
private,  he  literally  ruled  over  Jayne  from  head  to  toe,  at 
times  even  forbidding  her  to  polish  her  nails.  According  to 
Cassini,  Charlie  frequently  ordered  Jayne  to  "shut  up,"  "sit 
down,"  or  "do  as  I  say"  in  the  presence  of  guests.  During  the 
early  days  of  their  marriage,  Jayne  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  house  alone.  On  a  visit  to  Venice  in  the  midsixties,  she  had 


to  leave  a  beauty  salon  abruptly — rollers  practically  dangling 
from  her  head — simply  because  Charlie  had  called  and  asked 
that  she  return  to  their  hotel.  An  East  Side  Manhattan 
antiques  dealer,  recalling  the  first  time  the  Wrightsmans 
visited  the  family's  gallery  in  the  late  1940s,  says:  "He  was  so 
bossy  to  her  that,  at  first,  we  thought  she  was  his  secretary. 
She  followed  him  around  with  .1  notepad, 
taking  dictation." 

The  punishment  for  displeasing  Charlie 
could  be  harsh.  His  first  wife,  Irene  Stafford, 
was  cast  aside  in  1938,  after  fifteen  years  of 
marriage  and  two  daughters.  As  Cassini  says, 
she  was  "efficiently  disposed  of  with  a  divorce 
settlement  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars" 
drawn  from  Charlie's  petty  cash  account. 
Shamed  and  disenfranchised,  the  first  Mrs. 
Wrightsman  moved  to  New  York  City.  In 
March  1963,  she  was  found  dead  in  her  one- 
bedroom  Upper  East  Side  apartment.  Grossly 
malnourished  and  emotionally  wrecked,  Irene 
Stafford  Wrightsman  suffered  a  heart  attack 
caused  by  sleeping  pills  and  alcohol. 

Charlie's  indecorous  behavior  toward  his 
wives  extended  to  other  family  members.  By 
all  accounts,  his  father  fell  ill  in  the  early 
twenties  and  transferred  his  oil-well  titles  to 
Charlie.  The  elder  Wrightsman,  who  recuper- 
ated only  to  be  shattered  with  the  news  that  his 
son  refused  to  return  the  properties,  died  in 
1959,  having  cut  Charlie  out  of  his  will.  "My 
great-grandfather  died  a  broken  man,  [because] 
his  only  son  had  betrayed  him,"  says  Steph- 
anie. Charlie's  mother  fared  even  worse  at  her 
son's  hands.  "Granddaddy  had  put  her  in  a 
nursing  home  in  Houston.  She  was  terribly 
neglected  and  died  [with]  a  broken  heart." 

If  Charlie  escaped  widespread  scrutiny  for 
the  treatment  of  his  parents,  many  took  note  of 
his  behavior  toward  his  daughters.  On  the  surface,  Irene  and 
Charlene  Wrightsman  appeared  the  typical  sunny  Foxcroft 
girls,  whose  happiness  and  security  were  as  easily  attainable  as 
another  collins  from  the  bar  at  The  Carlyle  hotel,  where  they 
were  sometimes  put  up.  In  reality,  the  girls  were  crushed  by 
Charlie's  imposing  ways.  "Wrightsman  insisted  that  his 
daughters  behave  better  than  he,"  Harry  Cushing  says. 
"They  did,  [but]  even  then  it  wasn't  good  enough  for  him." 
Charlie  tried  to  control  the  young  women  through  his 
purse  strings.  Irene  and  Charlene,  who  were  never  expected 
to  support  themselves,  were  given  small  "idiot"  trusts  to 
cover  food  and  housing  expenses.  They  had  to  come  to  their 
father  for  everything  else.  When  they  did,  they  incurred  his 
verbal  wrath.  "[Charlie]  had  arranged  the  girls'  finances  such 
that  he  could  totally  dominate  them  and  have  them  at  his 
disposal  to  satisfy  his  own  ego,"  says  Cy  Donegan,  Irene's 
second  husband.  According  to  Donegan,  before  they  mar- 
ried, Irene  had  to  pawn  her  jewelry  for  cash.  At  other  times, 
she  resorted  to  borrowing  from  friends  to  buy  cigarettes  and 
stockings.    Her   younger   sister,    Charlene,    who   was   also 


Fine  French  Furniture  was  almost  as  bankable  as  tl 
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frequently  penniless,  once  enrolled  in  a  West  Palm  Beach 
secretarial  school  in  the  hope  of  finding  work. 

The  indignities  didn't  end  there.  "Granddaddy  hated 
actors,  Jewish  people,  and  most  foreigners,"  Stephanie 
relates.  "My  father,  Freddie  McEvoy,  was  Australian." 
(Charlie  had  Stephanie's  last  name  changed  to  Wrightsman 
while  she  was  a  teenager,  after  McEvoy's  death.)  "On  top  of 
that,  Granddaddy  thought  he  was  a  playboy,  so  he  couldn't 
stand  him.  My  mother's  [third]  husband,  Alfredo  Cernadas, 
was  Argentinian.  So  Granddaddy  hated  Alfredo  because  he's 
Latin,  and  my  mother  for  disobeying  him  again." 

But  the  most  odious  behavior  Charlie  visited  upon  his 
daughters  was  his  manipulation  of  Irene.  According  to 
Stephanie,  her  mother's  greatest  love  was  Kirk  Douglas, 
whose  profession  and  Jewish  heritage  made  him  anathema  to 
Charlie.  He  is  said  to  have  struck  a  deal  with  Irene,  giving  her 
$1  million  in  exchange  for  dropping  wedding  plans  with 
Douglas.  "My  mother  was  eventually  broken  by  this  error  of 
judgment,"  says  Stephanie. 

"Aunt  Charlene  had  it  bad,  too.  Granddaddy  despised  her 
first  husband,  Helmut  Dantine,  be- 
cause he  was  both  a  foreigner  and  an 
actor.  Her  second  husband,  Ghighi, 
was  close  to  Granddaddy  at  first,  but 
he  eventually  fell  out  of  grace,  and 
Granddaddy  stopped  speaking  to  both 
Ghighi  and  Aunt  Charlene." 

Irene  and  Charlene,  like  their  moth- 
er, banished  their  pain  with  alcohol 
and  pills.  In  April  1963,  one  month 
after  Irene  Stafford  Wrightsman  was 
found  dead,  Charlene  Wrightsman 
died  at  age  thirty-eight;  two  years 
later,  her  sister,  Irene,  died  at  forty- 
four.  Charlene  had  overdosed  on 
sleeping  pills,  and  drugs  were  also  a 
factor  in  Irene's  death.  Jayne  and  Char- 
lie did  not  attend  Charlene's  funeral  in 
New  York.  At  Irene's  memorial  ser- 
vice, a  source  commented,  Jayne  and 
Charlie  "were  completely  dry-eyed, 
cool  as  a  cucumber." 

"(Jayne]  stood  by  and  watched 
Charlie  destroy  his  daughters,"  con- 
tends Cassini.  "It's  hard  to  imagine 
someone  with  such  sangfroid.  I  under- 
stand that  she  had  much  to  lose  if  she 
crossed  him.  But  I  still  ask  myself, 
what  kind  of  [person]  is  she  that  she 
could  witness  these  tragedies  and  re- 
main unaffected,  unmoved?  .  .  .  She 
did  exactly  what  he  told  her  to  do — no 
more,  no  less." 

After  living  in   various    palm 

Beach  properties,  Charlie  Wrights- 
man was  itching  to  establish  himself  in 
a  house  of  his  own — preferably   an 


impressive  one.  In  the  Florida  social  outpost,  where  er.md 
houses  are  .is  common  .is  block-long  cars,  fern  wen  is 
memorable  as  that  of  the  Harrison  Williamscs  at  513  North 
County  Road.  Originally  constructed  in  the  late  1920s  tor 
Robert  Dun  Douglass,  a  director  ot  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  the 
house  was  designed  bv  Maurice  Fatio,  who  after  Addison 
Mi/ner  was  Palm  Beach's  most  important  golden-age  archi- 
tect. Built  in  the  Spanish  st\  le.  with  white  » alls  and  a  red  tile 

root,  the  tWO-Story  house  had  been  leased  in  the  late  thirties 

by  the  duke  and  duchess  ot  Windsor  and  by  Barbara  I  lutton 
In  1(^3S,  the  property  was  bought  by  utilities  executive 
Harrison  Williams  and  his  wife,  rVtona,  who  expanded  the 
land  holdings  and  enlarged  the  house.  Mrs.  Williams  (who 
would  later  become  Countess  Bismarck)  immediately  hired 
decorator  Syrie  Maugham  to  revitalize  the  interior  spaces 
The  most  noted  of  Maugham's  efforts  was  the  exquisite 
eighteenth-century  painted  C  Ihinesc  wallpaper  in  the  draw  ing 
room.  Set  on  six  surf-side  acres  of  manicured  turt  and 
Mediterranean  gardens,  the  estate  was  the  perfect  setting  tor 
the  charmed  lite  ot    its   owners.  (Continued on pagt  //;< 


Jayne  Wrightsman,  hair  in  the  implacable  style  of 
1959,  sits — in  a  1720  regence  fauteuil  de  cabinet- 
for  Horst  before  her  beloved  early-eighteenth- 
century  Meissen  porcelain  birds  by  Johann  Handler. 
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In  Taming  the  Horse,  1     y  '     'unand  melds  colored 
and  gold  lacquer,  creating        omatic  sense  of  motion. 
(From  the  collection  of  M.  and  Mme.  Jacques  Maury.) 
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finish  to  a  metal 
vase,  circa  1940. 


I1 


French  artist  and  master  craftsman  Jean  Dunand— 
and  his  signature  lacquerwork— exemplified  the 
essence  of  Art  Deco  in  its  original,  most  luscious  form. 
FELIX  MARCILHAC  looks  back  on  a  remarkable  career. 


m 
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r*s  lacquered  games  tables  gave  the  luxury 
NormandW%  first-class  saloon  a  \mtnii  air. 


- 


Dunand's  dinanderie  doors  heighten  the  theatricality  of  this  1934  kek-wood 
cabinet  designed  by  Eugene  Printz.  (From  the  collection  of  Felix  Marcilhac.) 

■  have  been  able  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  the  profes- 
sion that  I  love,"  declared  Jean  Dunand  several  years  into 
his  celebrated  career.  "The  desire  to  earn  my  living 
certainly  played  a  part  in  my  decision  to  renounce  what 
is  known  as  great  art. "  The  words  seem  at  odds  with  the  body 
of  work  that  came  to  define  Dunand,  the  versatile  and  prolific 
designer  renowned  for  his  unmistakable  flair  and  the  technical 
perfection  of  his  work  in  lacquer,  metal,  and  eggshell.  An 
early  force  in  the  Art  Deco  movement,  Dunand  left  his 
singular  mark  on  everything  from  boxes  and  bracelets  to  the 
rooms  and  furnishings  of  the  Normandie,  the  passenger 
ship  launched  in  1 932  A  1926  cover  jn  ,acquer  on  brass  with  inlaid 
that  was  a  showcase  eggshell  for  The  Nightingale,  a  Francois-Louis 
for  French  art  until  she    Schmied  binding  of  Oscar  Wilde's  Two  Tales. 


was  taken  out  of  com- 
mission in  1941. 

Born  in  1877  in 
Lancy,  Switzerland, 
he  was  baptized  Jules 
John.  His  mother's 
awareness  of  her  son's 
artistic  abilities 
prompted  the  family's 
move  to  Geneva, 
which  enabled  young 
Dunand  to  enroll  in 
the  School  of  Industri- 
al Art.  During  his  first 
year  there,  he  studied 
si  ulpture  with  the  Pa- 
risian   Jules     Hugues 
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(From  the  collection  of  Felix  Marcilhac.) 
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Salmson.  But  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  attend  other  classes 
and  acquaint  himself  with  the  tools  used  in  fashioning  stone, 
wood,  bronze,  and  gold.  While  a  student,  he  developed  what 
would  become  enduring  friendships  with  Franqois-Louis 
Schmied,  who  specialized  in  woodcuts,  and  Carl  Albert 
Angst,  a  fellow  sculptor.  After  graduating  in  1896,  Dunand 
made  a  plaster  model  of  a  Louis  XV  bracket  clock  based  on  an 
example  by  Jacquet-Droz  in  the  Musee  de  l'Horlogcne  in 
Neuchatel,  Switzerland.  He  entered  it  in  an  interdisciplinary 
exhibition  of  clockmaking,  the  Concours  Galland,  in  June 
1897  and  won  a  prize  of  1,500  Swiss 
francs.  That  same  year,  the  city 
fathers  of  Geneva  awarded  him 
a  scholarship  to  continue  his 
studies  in  Paris. 

Fortunately  for  the  fledg- 
ling artist,  Dunand  was  able 
to  live  with  a  relative  who 
took  him  on  as  an  appren- 
tice in  his  building-materi- 
als business.  He  registered 
for    an    evening    class    in 
sculpture    run    by   Jean 
Dampt  at  the  Ecole  Nation- 
ale  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  and 
it  was  with  Dampt — a  lead- 
ing figure  in  Paris  art  circles 
at  the  time — that  he  perfect- 1 
ed   his    skills   in    sculpture. 
Dampt  belonged  to  a  group' 
of    independent    architects, 
painters,     ceramicists,     and 
sculptors  called  L'Art  dans 
Tout.  Their  aim  was  to  de- 
sign   homogenous    ensem- 
bles with  a  style  devoid  of 
the  day's  artistic  excesses. 

Dunand's   own   quest   for   ] 
originality  was  not  lost  on 
Dampt.  So  it  was  that  three 
years  after  the  gentleman  from 
Geneva  showed  up  for 
his  classes,  Dampt  re- 
warded his  dedication. 
When  their  mentor  de- 
cided    to     retain     only 
those    students    he    be- 
lieved would  develop  a 
personal    style,    Dunand 
and  Angst,  who  had  come 
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to  study  m  Paris  as  well, 
were  placed  in  this  select 
group.  They  set  themselves 
up  in  the  Rue  Campagne- 
Premiere  in  Montparnasse 
and  during  the  summer  joined 
their  teacher  in  Touraine.  Dur- 
ing Ins  1902  stay  there,  Dunand 
met  nineteen-year-old  Mar- 
guerite Mont. ii  cln  i  ho  was 
vacationing     with     an     mnt. 


The  Tall  Vase,  made  in  IS 
glows  in  green  oxidized  b 
alternating  with  black  laci 
(From  the  collection  of 
Michael  Chow.) 
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Screen  Gem:  Dunand's  eye-catching  geometric  designs  show  the  influence  of  modern  art  in  this  1926  lacquer-on-wood  screen.  (Private  collection.) 

Moutardier  and  Dunand  married  four  years  later.  second  son.  Pierre,  was  born  in  I'M  \)   (  >n  the  heels  >>i  thai 

The  newlywcds  set  up  housekeeping  in  Pans,  .unl  con-  milestone  came  Dunand's  appearance  itthi  first  exhibition  o( 

scious  of  his  new  financial  responsibilities,  Dunand  relegated  .1  group  calling  itsell  La  1  imaise  (literally,  "Th     I>.iJ.>"i 

sculpture  to  a  position  of  secondary  importance.  He  cleared  which  he  had  helped  found,  bringing  togethei  man}  artists 

out  his  home  studio  so  he  could  teach  classes  in  1  arving  and  then  spc(  ializing  in  thcdei  orativc  arts  Ai  ilns  poim  [ulcs  |ohn 

metalworking.  Nonetheless,  in  May  1907  Dunand  exhibited  Dunand  decided  to  change  Ins  name    1 1  >n  Ins   wedding 

four  works  in  different  metals  at  the  Salon  de  la  Nationale.  invitations  he  had  modified  Ins  given  name,  from  |ules  |ohn 

One  of  them  was  acquired  for  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs.  to  |can  |ohn  I  li«>m  I9()9  on  he  would  appeal  in  the  lisi  .-1 

A  reviewer  drew  particular  attention  to  a  plant-pol  bolder  members  ol   the  Salon  des    Artistes   Ddcoratcurs  .is 

"whose  somber  patina  is  of  great  beauty,  underlining  as  il  Dunand 
does  the  extent  to  which  even  a  somewhat  rough  material  1 

harmonize  superbly  well  with  the  ter  and  fum  tioi  '  his  work  and  w  anted  to  i  xplorc 

the  piece  in  question."  '''"   realization   led   ti  ould   be  an 

The  artist's  growing  recogniti  genial  hu  point  in  his  carcci     I  ii,  practical-minded 

year  1908,  which  saw  the '  f  his  firsi  '    '  meeting  with  a  mastci   ol   [apancsi 
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lacquer  work. 
Dunand  had  al- 
ready used  lac- 
quer, but  only  as 
a  way  of  pre- 
venting his  metal 
vases  from  oxi- 
dizing. Having 
glimpsed  its  pos- 
sibilities for  ar- 
tistic ends,  he 
initiated  himself 
into  the  myster- 
ies of  this  centu- 
ries-old Europe- 
an and  Asian  art 
form.  He  would 
revive  the  use  of 
eggshell  soaked 
lacquer,    be- 


in 


Suzy  Solidor,  circa  1939,  brown  lacquer 
and  eggshell,  illustrates  Dunand's  flair  for 
portraiture.  (Private  collection.) 


coming  the  first  artist  to  cover  large  surfaces  with  it.  The 
unusual  material — shells  ot  hens'  or  ducks'  eggs — produced  a 
craquelure  effect  both  subtle  and  spectacular.  Although  Dun- 
and's personal  experiments  allowed  him  to  make  progress  in 
this  new  direction,  he  was  not  convinced  that  the  time  was 
right  for  a  wider  public  to  view  the  results. 

It  was  a  far  more  decisive  Dunand  who  answered  World 
War  I's  call  to  arms.  Although  technically  a  citizen  ot  neutral 
Switzerland,  he  contributed  to  the  Allied  cause  from  August 
1914  to  January  1916  by  volunteering  to  work  for  the  French 
Red  Cross  as  an  ambulance  driver.  In  the  years  just  atter  the 
war,  exhibitions  and  artistic  events  gradually  began  to  gather 
steam,  and  members  of  prewar  groups  slowly  reassembled. 
On  January  3,  1919,  Madame  Dunand  noted  in  her  diary  that 
"Jean  is  dreaming  of  lacquer  again." 

He  was  also  dreaming  of  America,  with  word  ot  its 
patronage  system  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Dunand  was  given  an 
exhibit  at  Duwin's  in  New  York  City.  The  Fifth  Avenue 
gallery  published  a  small  but  descriptive  catalog  listing  the 
thirty-six  objects   on   view,   including   vases,    trays,    cups. 


jsife  page:  These  samples  showcase  the  a 
e  in  lacquer  inlaid  with  eggshell.  Ab 
Mack  lacquer  informs  this  1925  El 
nplar  of  Art  Deco  styling.  (From  the  coilectior  « 


paperweights,  and  ashtrays.  A  success,  Dunand's  first  I    s 

venture  would  be  followed  In  man)  others,  adding  to  his 
international  acclaim.  I  lis  stature  was  further  bolst  ith 

the  publication   of  an   article   in   L'Art  <t 
Emmanuel  de  Thubert,  who  had  paid  an  extended  wartime 
visit  to  Dunand's  workshop  in  January   1917    lie  credited 
Dunand   with   revitalizing   metalwork   "in  the  I  an 

industry  which,  with  the  aid  of  mandrels  and  casting  tech- 
niques, has  attempted  to  displace  that  art.  demanding  that  the 
machine  produce  what  the  hand  of  man  had  formerly  c  reated 
with  such  consummate  skill." 

Dunand's  inventiveness  with  geometric  designs  became 
increasingly  evident  in  his  decorative  works  of  the  mid-192 
particularly  noticeable  in  a  series  of  low  tables  an  ,.t 

hand-beaten  copper  and  brassware,  or  dinanderie.  I  heir 
surfaces  are  decorated  with 
concentric  circles  and  arcs  su- 
perimposed with  diagonal 
lines  suggesting  ripples  on  a 
pond's  surface.  This  geomet- 
ric style  was  even  more  appar- 
ent in  the  ornamentation  of 
his  lacquered  vases. 

In  conjunction  with  the 
1(J25  international  Exhibition 
ot  Modern  Industrial  and 
Decorative  Art  in   Paris,   the 

president    ot    the    Societe    des     Above:  In  this  spherical  vase  from  the  early 

1920s,  Dunand  demonstrates  a  range  of 
colored  lacquer  and  oxidized  copper. 
Below:  Among  the  artist's  many  lacquered 
boxes  is  this  1925  example,  which 
room  in  a  group  project  with    draws  on  red  and  gold  lacquer  for  a  striking 
the  theme  "A  French  Embas-    sunburst  effect.  (Both,  private  collection.  I 
sy    Abroad."    Although    the 
smoking    room    was    some- 
what   cramped,    with    large. 
heavy  square  chairs,  this  was 
offset  by  a  high,  recessed  ceil- 
ing, cleverly  created  to  allow 
for  ventilation.  Also  as  pan  ot 
the  exhibition.  1  )unand  de<  o- 
rated   and   lacquered   a   cup- 
board designed  b)  Emile-Jac- 

ques  Ruhlmann  that  be<  ame  an  exemplai  ol  An  I  >ccost)  ling 
In  a  l('2~  .inn  le  in  L7//Wraf  ion,  Jacques  Bas<  hci  asserted  that 
"Dunand  has  such  a  deep  understanding  ofhis  material  that  he 
can  bend  it  at  will,  drawing  from  it  unsuspected  means  ot 

expression.  I  le  plays  with  it  like  a  virtUOSO,  w  Ink  t teat: 

like  a  great  .mist." 

At  the  1931  Salon  d'Automnc,  Dunand  was  showered  with 
still  more  critical  acclaim  One  writci  proclaimed  thai  he  had 
re. u  lud  "iliat  moment  in  Ins  i  areci  v»  hen  lie  has  passed  from 
being  a  wonderful  craftsman  to  a  Master  ol  \rts,  in  the  fullcsi 
of  the  word  "  Dunand  was  nou  incomplete  command 
ofth<  decorative  potential  ot  the  materials  lie  used  and 
varying  applications  I  In  ■  would  remain  his  artistit  life- 
blood  until  In    death  ii     1942    il  ag<    sixty-five    I  lis  final 

.  a  l.i.  qu<  i  and  .  ggshcll  panel 

Dunand    II  .11  orks,  by  I  dlix 

,     rl      \h. mis.   1991 


Artistes  Decoratcurs.  Mau- 
rice Bokanowski,  asked  the 
artist    to    design    one    entire 
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Bolshoi  means  "big,"  and  the  Bolshoi  Ballet,  with  its  shaky  finances,  tentacular 

bureaucracy,  and  crumbling  theater,  has  been  a  big  headactefor  its  leader  of  more  than 

twenty-five  years,  Yuri  Grigorovich.  But  while  the  company'lyialigned  repertory  has 

suffered  even  further  during  the  upheavals  of  perestroit^he  dancers  remain— 

and  many  of  them  are  brilliant.  LARRY  KAPLAN  details  the  eW)i&forces  tearing  at  the 

company— and  the  love  of  dance  that  keeps  it  and  ^lutiience  going. 


Opposite  page:  One  of  the  worid's  greatest 

dancers,  the  prims  bafUrtns  LyudmMa  Ssmonyafca, 

in  the  Bolshoi's  production  of  Don  Quixote. 

Thh  page:  Yuri  Klevtsov,  twenty-one, 

one  of  the  comply'*  youngest  member*. 


Leap  of  Faith:  Gedeminas  Taranda  seemingly 
defies  gravity  in  typically  breathtaking  Bolshoi 
fashion  in  Raymonds. 


The  astounding  news  at  the  end  of  the 

1990  season  in  New  York  City  was  that  the 

Bolshoi  m$t  be  on  its  last  legs. 


In  May  1966,  Moscow's  Bolshoi  Ballet  was  the  final 
attraction  to  play  the  elegant  old  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  at  Broadway  and  Thirty-eighth  Street  in  New 
York  City.  On  the  closing  night  of  that  historic  season. 
Maya  Plisetskaya,  the  company's  reigning  superstar. 
danced  the  complete  first  act  of  Don  Quixote  and. 
accompanied  by  Isaac  Stern's  violin,  the  famous  Anna 
Pavlova  showpiece,  The  Dying  Swan.  She  received  so 
much  applause  that,  as  usual,  she  had  to  give  an  encore. 
During  its  illustrious  history,  the  old  Met  had  been  the 
scene  of  countless  ovations.  But  on  this  particular  evening, 
the  outburst  was  so  loud  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  roaring 
audience  was  not  only  pouring  out  its  love  for  the  Russian 
dancers  but  simultaneously  protesting  a  demolition  squad  of 
bulldozers  waiting  in  the  wings,  so  to  speak,  to  raze  the 
venerable  house  so  that  an  anonymous-looking  skyscraper 
could  be  built.  The  curtain  didn't  fall  on  the  performance  until 
a  quarter  to  one. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  that  night  still  burns  in  my 
memory.  Playing  host  to  the  Bolshoi  was  a  fitting  end  for  the 
Met.  Founded  nearly  two  centuries  before,  the  ballet  troupe 
was  one  of  Russia's  cultural  treasures,  and  it  was  New  York 
Times  front-page  news  when  it  first  played  the  United  States 
in  1959.  People  who  had  never  seen  ballet  flocked  to  the 
company,  whose  stars  Galina  Ulanova  and  Plisetskaya  pro- 
voked hysteria  with  their  dancing.  At  that  time,  Greta  Garbo, 
Marlene  Dietrich,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  Noel  Coward, 
Cole  Porter,  and  Lillian  Gish  werejust  a  few  of  the  glamorous 
names  who  clamored  to  get  seats,  and  seven  years  later,  New 
Yorkers  were  still  enthralled.  A  vibrant  new  chief  choreogra- 
pher and  artistic  director  had  been  named — thirty-seven- 
year-old  Yuri  Nikolaievich  Grigorovich — and  his  ballets  had 
been  hailed  in  Russia  as  major  works  of  art,  breakthroughs 
that  were  going  to  elevate  the  esteemed  Bolshoi  to  even 
greater  heights.  The  company's  future  looked  rosy. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  however,  the  astounding  news 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  1990  Bolshoi  Ballet  season  in  New 
York  City  was  that  the  company  might  be  on  its  last  legs. 
Dale  Harris,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  dance  critic,  annoyed  at 
having  to  pass  through  a  security  check  upon  entering  the 
New  York  State  Theater,  said  precautions  were  taken  because 
"managers  were  afraid  New  Yorkers  would  grow  violent 
when  they  saw  how  bad  the  Bolshoi  has  become. "  According 
to  many  of  the  reviews,  the  Bolshoi  was  nothing  more  than  a 
second-rank  touring  troupe  mechanically  going  through  its 
paces  in  order  to  take  Western  hard  currency  home  to  Russia. 
Much  of  this  criticism  was  unwarranted,  brought  on  by 
memories  of  past  glories  that  have  been  gilded  by  the  passage 
of  time.  "The  Bolshoi's  reputation  as  the  world's  best  ballet 
company  has  brought  us  more  suffering  than  yood.  said 
Bolshoi  Theatre  general  director  Vladimir  Kokonm.  It  would 

be  difficult  for  any  company  to  live  up  to  the  Bolshoi  s 
reputation  as  the  very  soul  of  Russian  dance,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  serious  company  crisis  exists.  Economic  pro 
lems  resulting  from  the  collapse  of  communism  ha\  e  shal  ■ 
the  foundations  of  both  the  USSR  and  the  company  itseH 
since  the  Bolshoi  was  and  still  is  primarily  dependent 
scarce  government  monies,  rimes  arc  so  tough  thai  m; 
ment  can't  afford  fabric  to  make  tutus  for  its  ball< 
alone  provide  costumes  and  scenery  foi  il    fam 
productions;  this  wear  and  I  ident  for  th< 
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K>ok  a  little  tatty  on  tour     I  he  man  on  w  hose  shoulders  il< 
burdens  have  fallen,  Nun  ( irigorovich,  still  the  Bolshoi  chief 
after  more  than  twcnt\-ti\c  years,  despairs  th.it  t  no 

signs  ot   impending   improvement   in   the  thcatei   or   the 

country. 

"Such  an  unstable  situation  can't  last  for  a  very  longtime," 
he  s.ud.  "I  can't  understand  anything  that's  »n,  ba  ausc 

from  my  point  of  view  everything  is  <  haos — conditions  in  the 
country  are  very  bad  m  all  senses,  and  sik  h  turmoil  influences 
events  at  the  theater."  And  he  has  reason  to  complain: 
Grigorovich  must  maintain  the  artistic  integrity  oil  the 
company  while  trying  to  steer  it  through  the  sometimes 
unnavigable  waters  ot  a  crumbling  and  hostile  So\  ict  bureau- 
cracy, a  new  world  order  that  is  motivated  In  profit  rather 
than  cultural  values,  and  an  increasingly  orncr\  and  genius- 
starved  international  dance  community. 

I  he  organization  he  heads  is  a  huge,  lumbering  cultural 
institution.  The  ballet  company,  the  world's  largest,  employ  S 
close  to  3011  dancers  and  a  small  army  of  ballet  masters, 
teachers,  and  coaches,  and  a  huge,  paralyzing  administration 
has  sprung  up  around  it — the  Bolshoi  is  twice  the  size  of  its 
counterparts  in  the  West.  Grigorovich's  is  an  almost  impossi- 
ble task. 

"With  a  company  ot  this  size,  it's  not  a  question  ot  \ou 
running  it — it  runs  you."  he  said.  I  he  company's  sole 
choreographer,  he  hasn't  created  an  original  ballet  since  1982 
or  a  new  production  ot  a  classic  since  the  1986  Raymonda  "In 
1988,  I  had  been  choreographing  a  new  full-length  ballet  to  an 
early  score  by  Dnntn  Shostakovich — The  Holt  I  hail  com- 
pleted more  than  an  hour,  but  I  had  to  stop  because  the 
situation  that  was  taking  place  in  the  theater  had  become 
so  bad." 

French  choreographer  Roland  Petit  did  i  ome  in  to  stage  his 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  in  1988,  but  plans  for  productions  by  othci 
choreographers,  with  the  recent  exception  of  Balanchinc's 

Prodigal  Son,  have  been  postponed  due  to  the  l.u  k  ot  tunds 


The  embattled  Yuri  Grigorovich, 
the  company's  artistic  director  and 
principal  choreographer  since  1964 


« 


With  this  company ,  j 


(The  Bolshoi's  longtime  rival,  Leningrad's  more  strictly 
academic  Kirov  Ballet,  managed  to  assuage  critics  by  adding 
Balanchine  ballets  to  its  repertory  in  1989.  More  recently,  it 
staged  two  ballets  by  English  choreographer  Antony  Tudor, 
but  it  is  nonetheless  at  a  similar  creative  standstill.) 

The  difficulties  facing  Grigorovich  became  glaringly  ap- 
parent last  year,  when  just  before  the  main  company's 
important  American  tour,  it  was  announced  that  Irek  Mukha- 
medov,  the  Bolshoi's  biggest  male  star  and  Grigorovich's 
personal  favorite,  was  leaving  to  join  London's  Royal  Ballet. 
Mukhamedov  said  he  was  moving  permanently  to  England 
so  that  his  wife  and  child  could  have  "a  comfortable  place  [to 
live],  good  medical  care,  [and]  plenty  of  clothes  and  toys." 

The  London  Times  quoted  the  dashing  Tartar  star  as  having 
said  that  "the  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly  for 
children,  is  appalling.  I  had  seen  the  medical-care  system  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  I  didn't  want  my  child  to  grow  up  with 
it."  Furthermore,  Mukhamedov  said,  "In  the  Soviet  Union 
you  don't  have  time  to  think  about  your  life  because 
everything  else  takes  up  too  much  time." 

Contrary  to  public  perception,  dancers  are  not  given  special 
treatment — or  at  least  not  enough  to  make  their  lives  compa- 
rable to  their  Western  peers.  Indeed,  Russian  dancers  put  up 


with  inconveniences  that  are  unimaginable  to  Western  per- 
formers. A  principal  dancer  with  New  York  City  Ballet  or 
American  Ballet  Theatre,  for  example,  ordinarily  lives  near 
Lincoln  Center,  where  he  or  she  performs,  but  Bolshoi 
principals,  as  well  as  the  corps  de  ballet,  must  live  on  the 
outskirts  of  Moscow,  which  necessitates  a  long  commute  to 
the  theater,  sometimes  twice  each  day. 

And  living  alone  is  unheard  of.  Dancers  share  small 
apartments  with  spouses  and  children,  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents, sometimes  brothers  and  sisters.  If  married  dancers  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  place  of  their  own  happen  to  separate — and 
divorce  among  dancers  is  common — they  must  go  back  to 
living  with  their  parents  and  grandparents.  Apartments  are 
just  not  available. 

Among  other  difficulties  Soviet  dancers  endure  in  Moscow 
are  food  shortages.  They  often  line  up  for  hours  with  other 
hungry  Muscovites  at  the  McDonald's  in  Pushkin  Square, 
where  customers  can  be  fairly  sure  the  supply  of  Big  Macs  and 
french  fries  won't  run  out.  One  dancer  commented  to  an 
American  visitor  about  the  fast  food,  "I  know.  You  hate — we 
love!"  Many  dancers  also^like  to  dine  whenever  possible  at 
privately  owned  "cooperative"  restaurants,  homey  establish- 
ments that  serve  such  basic  Russian  fare  as  borscht,  beef 
Stroganoff,  and  pelmieni  (Russian  ravioli)  when  the  ingredi- 
ents are  available.  But  scarcity  of  produce  isn't  their  only 
problem;  they're  also  liable  to  shutdowns  by  the  state,  which 
is  still  trying  to  regulate  the  economy. 

John  Taras,  the  American  choreographer  and  ballet  master 
who  staged  the  Bolshoi  production  of  Prodigal  Son,  talked 
about  the  trouble  he  had  finding  food  when  he  was  in 
Moscow.  "Some  days  I  didn't  eat  anything  at  all  except  what  I 
could  get  at  the  theater's  canteen,  and  then  very  little  was 
there,"  he  said.  "Dancers  would  also  buy  food  at  the  canteen 
and  take  it  home,  hot  dogs,  sausages,  anything.  Whatever 
food  arrived,  they'd  buy." 

But  despite  these  hardships,  shared  by  all  Soviets,  most 
dancers  remain  with  the  company,  even  though  they  can 
come  and  go  as  they  please  due  to  reformed  emigration 
policies.  (This,  in  itself,  is  a  huge  change.  The  fear  of  defection 
once  led  authorities  to  ground  Plisetskaya  from  the  first 
Bolshoi  tour  in  the  West  in  1956  because  it  was  rumored  that 
she  was  having  an  affair  with  an  English  diplomat  stationed  in 
Moscow.  As  recently  as  1987,  the  party  refused  to  let  the 
young  heartthrob  Gedcminas  Taranda  come  to  the  States, 
because  he  had  been  a  huge  success  on  a  previous  tour  in 
Brazil.)  Perhaps  it's  knowing  that  dance  is  in  trouble  through- 
out the  world  and  that  work  in  another  country  is  by  no 
means  a  sure  thing.  Perhaps  it's  a  question  of  family  ties.  But 
for  the  most  part,  what  keeps  the  Bolshoi  dancers  loyal  is  the 
sense  that  the  company  is  their  life.  As  one  of  the  ballet's 
brightest  young  stars,  Yuri  Posokhov,  modestly  said,  "If  one 
goes  to  another  country,  one  must  be  sure  there  is  something 
interesting  to  dance.  And  anyway,  I  think  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe  now  people  are  tired  of  Russians  [who  are  not  already 
big  stars]  who  come  and  want  to  stay.  What  I  dance  now  in  the 
Bolshoi  gives  me  something  important.  I  feel  close  to  what  I 
dance." 
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not  a  question  of  you  running  it-  it  runs  you. 


» 


ukhamedov,  Plisetskaya,  and  Ulanova  arc  out  of 
the  picture  today  as  Bolshoi  performers,  but 
what  gets  overlooked  or  simply  taken  for  grant- 
ed, since  we  expect  it  of  the  Bolshoi  in  the  first 
place,  is  the  profound  strength  that  abounds  in 
the  younger  generation  of  principals.  Nina  An- 
aniashvili,  Aleksei  Fadeyechev,  Yuri  Klevtsov, 
Nina  Semizorova,  and  newcomer  Nadezhda 
Grichova,  none  of  them  household  names,  con- 
sistently offer  dancing  that  blends  lyrical  grace, 
sophisticated  musical  phrasing,  theatrical  expressiveness,  and 
classical  refinement  with  the  pyrotechnical  bravura  Bolshoi 
dancers  have  been  demonstrating  for  generations. 

Today,  the  lovely  Ananiashvili  can  whip  audiences  into  a 
frenzy  with  her  virtuosity,  and  critics  point  to  the  overall 
classical  polish  of  the  troupe  now  as  opposed  to  in  the  past. 
Posokhov  and  Klevtsov  were  singled  out  by  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and  other  publications  through- 
out the  U.S.  for  their  remarkable  finesse.  Moreover,  the 
company's  two  senior  artists,  Lyudmila  Semenyaka  and 
Natalya  Bessmertnova,  Grigorovich's  wife,  are  ranked  today 
among  the  world's  greatest  ballerinas.  Such  performers  make 
the  Bolshoi  what  it's  always  been — the  "Bolshoi!"  And  the 
"Bolshoi!"  sells  tickets. 

Founded  in  1776  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  Great  by 
one  Prince  Urosov,  a  wealthy  Moscow  patron,  on  the  same 
site  where  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  stands  today,  the  Bolshoi 
(literally,  "big")  Ballet  was  originally  made  up  of  dancers 
from  the  Moscow  Orphanage  dance  school  trained  by  an 
Italian  ballet  master.  For  a  century  the  company  languished  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Imperial  Ballet  (now  the  Kirov)  in  Saint 
Petersburg. 

But  after  the  death  in  1910  of  Marius  Petipa,  the  Imperial 
Ballet's  great  ballet  master  and  choreographer,  his  pupil 
Alexander  Gorsky  moved  to  Moscow  to  restage  some  of  the 

.     .    ...  master's  works  for 

Nina  Ananiashvili,  twenty-seven,  .  ,  ~, 

the  Bolshoi's  newest  prima  ballerina.    tne     DOlsnoi.      ine 

distinctive  "Mos- 
cow" style  ot  danc- 
ing— characterized 
by  intense  dramatic 
expression,  bold 
excitement,  and 
vehement  all-out 
emotionalism — be- 
came even  more 
pronounced  at  the 
company,  also  in- 
fluenced by  the 
work  being  done  b) 
actor-directoi  K 
stantin  Stanislavsky 
.it  the  Most  ow  An 

rheatn 

After   the    I 
ber    Revoluti 

1917,  th 


Above:  Defector  Irek  Mukhamedov  and  his  new  partner  Darcey  Bussefl  at 
Britain's  Royal  Ballet.  Below. -Yuri  Posokhov. "the  Bolshoi  dancer  of  the  future. 

Soviet  government  was  trans- 
ferred to  Moscow  from  Saint  Pe- 
tersburg (then  called  Petrograd, 
now  Leningrad).  The  city  once 
again  became  the  capital  of  the 
country,  m\l\  this  historical  fact, 
along  with  the  company's  new- 
found vigor,  conspired  to  make 
the  Bolshoi  Russia's  preeminent 
troupe,  eclipsing  the  more  classi- 
cally pure  Kirov.  Nearly  titt\ 
years  later,  when  Grigorovich 
was  named  head  of  the  Bolshoi.  it 
was  immediately  recognized  thai 
he  had  become  the  most  pow  ei  tul 
person  in  Russian  ballet. 

It   had   been  a   long  and  Stead) 

climb  foi  the  ballet  mastci    (  .ii 
gorovich  was  bom  in  Leningrad 

in  l927andfoi  years  w  as  a  leading  character  dancer  there  with 
the  Kirov.  1 1  is  tca<  her,  Fyodor  Lopokov,  cn<  ouraged  him  t>' 
ti  \  his  hand  at  choreography,  and  aftci  an  initial  stab  at  it,  his 
hi  si  majoi  effort,  The  Stone  I  lower,  was  enormous!  success- 
ful. I  le  continued  to  choreograph  and  did  a  brief  stint  as  ballet 
mastei  ai  the'  Kirov  before  be<  oming  Bolshoi  chief  at  th 
ofthirt)  seven  in  1964  In  1968,  he  married  Bessmcrtno  at,  a 
raven-haired  beaut)  fourteen  years  Ins  junioi  .u\A  one  >>i  the 
company's  most  radiant  ballerinas,  who  has  danced  the 
female  l<  -\^\  in  mosi  ol  his  ballets 

I'.ui  Grigorovich's  tcnun  has  been  marked  b)  consi 

turbulcno    During  the  last  fevt  years,  the  sixty-foui  yeai 

choreograph*  i  has  had  to  tend  <«tt  attacks  from  apparatt  Inks 

i     iliki    I  me  <\-\\ .  it's  a  hung<  ■  strike  b\  i  small 

u  iiu  d  Bolshoi  (  >p<  ■  ■  named  Nun 

•  called  Grigorovich  an    <<  ontinued on pagt  119 
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Elevating  the  Suit 


For  New  York  designers,  the  17  two-piece  suit  takes  on  a  heightened 
significance.  Once  conventional,  now  anything  but,  the  l>e>t  suits  thi-  fall 
bridge  the  gap  between  day  and  evening.  They're  hardly  business  as  usua 
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^old  sequined  and  beaded 
>red  jacket  with  matching 
I  sarong  skirt,  hosiery,  and 
es  by  DONNA  KARAN. 

Black  velvet  peplumed 

jacket  with  rose  embroidery 

and  burgundy  velvet  dress 

byBILLBLASS. 

Details,  see  Shopping  Guide  on  page  105 


\J uilted  vinyl  jacket 
with  mohair  trompe  lOeil  collar  and  lace  slip  dress  b)  GEOFFREY  Bl  I  INI 


I  wool  multi-plaid  gem- 
rusted  jacket  and  black  velvet 

t  by  OSCAR  DE  LA  RENTA. 

gold  beryl  ring  by 
,OMA  PICASSO  exclusively 
Tiffany  &  Co. 

»ils,  see  Shopping  Guide  on  page  !().>. 
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|;,<k  wool  double-breasted  jacket 
.ind  ,»;mt^l»N  ISAAt   MIZRAHI.  Sh 
Manolo  Blahnik  for  Isaac  Misrahi. 

Details,  see  Shopping  Guide  ••..  page  105. 
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old  evening  dress  and  embossed  jacket  with  frog  closings  by  ARNOLD  SCAASI.  18k  gold 

amethyst  rings  by 
PALOMA  PICASSO 
exclusively  for 
Tiffany  &  Co. 
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Right 

Giraffe-print  short 

velvet  jacket  with  floral 

rhinestone  buttons 

and  matching  dress  by 

ANNASUI.  L4.5-carat 

diamond  ring  available 

at  C artier. 

Details,  see  Shopping 
Guide  on  page  l().r). 
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hinestone-studded  black  stretch-knit  jacket  and  short  knit  skirt  by  TODD  OLDHAM. 

Gloves  by 
LA  CRASIA. 


Right 

Black  pephimed  suit 

in  silk  faille  by 

RALPH  LAUREN. 

18k  gold  and  black 

snabe  pearl  ring  with 

diamonds  by 

PVLOMA  PICASSO 

exclusively  for 

Tiffany  &  Co. 

Details,  sec  Shopping 
Guide  on  page  105. 
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SOHO'S  AVANT- GUARDIAN 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
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this  young  man,  so  handsome,  laughing 
and  happy — quite  a  contrast  to  some  of 
the  others." 

This  was  when  she  began  to  collect 
art,  including  works  by  Pollock  and 
Rauschenberg,  while  Leo  collected  the 
dues  owed  him  by  Drouin  and  brought 
over  a  few  pieces  of  contemporary 
French  art  from  Paris.  These  became  his 
inventory,  and  in  1957,  he  took  the 
plunge  and  opened  a  gallery  in  his 
home,  using  Nina's  former  bedroom  as 
the  office.  Although  she  remained  in  the 
background,  Ileana  contributed  her 
money  and  taste. 

"Ileana  was  crucial  to  Leo's  being 
Leo,"  says  Judith  Goldman,  author  of  a 
Castelli  biography-in-progress.  "And 
they  remain  soulmates.  Theirs  is  an 
intellectual  and  emotional  bond  that  no 
one  can  cut. "  Sonnabend  simply  says  of 
her  husband's  preeminence  at  that  time, 
"Leo  was  more  mature  and  he  had  more 
star  quality,  so  it  was  natural  that  he  was 
the  star." 

"Leo  likes  to  do  things  fast,"  says 
their  daughter,  "but  Ileana  likes  to 
imagine  the  consequences  and  work  out 
the  outcomes.  They  used  to  discuss 
tactics  and  strategy.  Temperamentally, 
he  was  tactics  and  she  was  strategy." 
("Our  children  don't  always  know  us," 
is  Ileana's  response.) 

Castelli's  greatest  early  suc- 
cesses were  with  Rauschen- 
berg and  the  young,  previ- 
ously unknown  Jasper 
Johns,  whom  he  and  Ileana 
discovered  by  accident 
while  visiting  Rauschen- 
berg. For  a  few  years  in  the 
1950s,  the  two  artists  shared  a  building 
downtown,  and  in  April  1957,  two 
months  after  the  Leo  Castelli  Gallery 
opened  on  Seventy-seventh  Street,  the 
Castellis  visited  Rauschenberg  as  part  of 
an  elaborate  setup.  Neither  Castelli  nor 
Rauschenberg  had  wanted  to  show  too 
much  interest  in  the  other,  so  it  fell  to 
the  painter  Paul  Brach,  who  was  already 
in  Castelli's  stable,  and  the  composer 
Morton  Feldman  to  orchestrate  the 
meeting.  It  was  a  big  occasion — 
Rauschenberg's  mother  sent  ducks,  and 
Rauschenberg  cooked  them  on  the  hot 
plate  in  his  studio. 

But  nothing  went  as  planned  and  the 
seeds  of  the  notorious  Rauschenberg- 
Johns  rivalry  and  the  Rauschenberg- 
(  ..istelli  resentment  were  sewn.  When 
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Castelli  heard  that  Johns,  an  artist 
whose  work  he  had  spotted  in  a  group 
exhibition,  was  somewhere  in  the 
building,  he  visited  Johns's  studio,  be- 
came elated,  forgot  about  Rauschen- 
berg, and  left  filled  with  plans  for  Johns 
instead.  Rauschenberg  was  speechless. 
Many  accounts  of  this  episode  have  the 
distraught  artist  subsequently  running 
to  the  gallery  and  being  consoled  by 
Ileana,  who  promises  him  a  show  soon 
after  Johns's. 

But  this  version  is  contradicted  by 
Johns,  who  says  he  actually  swung  the 
deal  for  his  friend.  "I  have  heard  Leo's 
report  and  I've  heard  Ileana's  and  I've 
heard  Bob's  and  none  of  them  jibes  with 
my  own  memory,"  says  Johns.  Johns 
remembers  a  party  two  months  after  the 
studio  visit:  "Leo  said  that  he  was  going 
away  for  the  summer  and  that  when  he 
came  back  he  thought  he  might  like  to 
give  me  a  show  and  he  would  be  very 
interested  to  see  what  I  had  done.  And  I 
said,  'What  about  Bob?' 

Rauschenberg  maintains  that  as  far  as 
Castelli  is  concerned,  he  has  played 
second  fiddle  to  Johns  ever  since.  "I 
think  that  Ileana  and  Leo  did  not  appre- 
ciate my  work,  though  they  did  not 
depreciate  it  either,"  he  says.  He  says 
he's  not  angry  with  Castelli,  yet  calls 
him  an  "egotistical  maniac"  and  claims 
that  the  dealer  currently  owes  him 
$980,000  in  commissions.  He  has  also 
recently  transferred  his  business  from 
Castelli  to  rival  Knoedler  Gallery  in  all 
but  name.  "I  didn't  leave  him, "  Rausch- 
enberg says.  "I'm  still  in  that  gallery, 
but  I'm  mostly  showing  at  Knoedler.  I 
felt  that  Castelli  lacked  interest  in  my 
work." 

Sonnabend  says  that  the  whole  saga  is 
"sickening"  and  that  the  classic  anec- 
dote of  the  studio  visit  is  false.  "Bob 
always  felt  that  he  was  a  victim  no 
matter  what.  Whether  he  has  reasons  or 
whether  he  invents  reasons  makes  no 
difference  as  long  as  he  can  feel  sorry  for 
himself.  It's  his  character."  She  refers  to 
Castelli's  generous  gift  of  Rauschen- 
berg's Bed  painting  to  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  two  years  ago.  She  and  Leo 
first  saw  Bed  during  that  fateful  studio 
visit;  in  1989  it  was  valued  at  $10.5 
million.  "Bob  was  very  touched  that 
Leo  gave  that  painting.  At  that  party  he 
was  very  emotional,  and  we  are  still 
very  close." 

Castelli  is  blunter.  Rauschenberg 
"knew  right  from  the  beginning  ili.it  I 


was  more  involved  with  Jasper  than  I 
was  with  him,  so  that's  a  case  of  jealou- 
sy,"  he  says.  "I  always  favored  the  kind 
of  work  that  Jasper  does,  the  type  of 
personality  that  Jasper  is."  He  says  that 
Ileana,  on  the  other  hand,  "tended  to 
like  Rauschenberg  more  than  Jasper 
because  her  taste  goes  more  toward 
Expressionist  painting.  She,  for  in- 
stance, handled  those  Germans,  like 
Georg  Baselitz  and  Anselm  Kiefer, 
which  I  would  not  be  interested  in." 
(Appropriately,  when  she  left  Castelli 
and  moved  to  Paris  in  1960,  Rauschen- 
berg became  the  backbone  of  her  new 
gallery.) 

Ileana  and  Leo  and  Jasper  and  Bob 
split  apart  about  the  same  time.  Leo  fell 
for  the  late  Antoinette  Fraissex  du  Bost 
("Toiny,"  whom  he  eventually  mar- 
ried). "I  was  at  a  loss  after  my  divorce," 
Ileana  says.  Johns  and  Rauschenberg 
had  a  bitter  breakup,  and  Rauschenberg 
moved  to  Florida.  Then  the  rivalries  set 
in  for*real.  Johns,  who  is  normally  silent 
on  such  matters,  states,  "I  suppose  I 
learned  more  about  painting  from  Bob 
than  I  learned  from  any  other  artist  or 
teacher,  and  working  as  closely  as  we 
did  and  more  or  less  in  isolation,  we 
developed  a  strong  feeling  of  kinship. 
When  that  ended,  each  of  us  seemed  to 
develop — where  there  had  been  none 
before — some  sense  of  self-interest." 

And  he  offers  a  similar  comment 
about  Leo  and  Ileana.  "I  have  the  feeling 
that  at  a  certain  point  Leo  wanted  to 
manifest  his  own  taste  more  clearly  and 
make  it  known  that  it  was  his.  I  would 
say  that  it  was  when  they  split  up.  That's 
very  hard  to  read  because  it's  difficult  to 
tell  what  was  going  on  in  a  situation  like 
that.  But  if  you  follow  what  Ileana  has 
done  since,  she's  certainly  made  strong 
decisions  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Leo's  taste." 

As  soon  as  Ileana  was  away  from 

Castelli  she  started  expressing  her  own 
preferences — especially  for  Rauschen- 
berg. After  she  was  remarried,  to  Mi- 
chael Sonnabend,  Ileana  says,  they 
"went  to  Europe  to  escape  New  York 
and  the  art-scene  gossip. "  Within  a  year 
they  moved  to  Rome,  where  they  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  do  business  with  an 
Italian  gallery  that  was  showing 
Rauschenberg's  friend  Cy  Twombly, 
and  then  to  Paris,  where  they  rented  a 
space  suggested  by  Drouin. 

Raus<  henberg  hadjust  held  an  exhibi- 
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tion  in  Paris  that  coincided  unfortunate- 
ly with  the  outbreak  of  the  Algerian 
revolution,  and  according  to  Sonna- 
bend,  he  felt  totally  neglected  and  unap- 
preciated in  France.  So  the  Sonnabends 
decided  to  work  as  agents  for  him  there. 
"If  it  weren't  for  Rauschenberg,  I  would 
never  be  here  now,"  Ileana  says.  "I 
didn't  really  want  to  become  a  dealer, 
but  we  became  successful  and  we  had  to 
stay." 

She  credits  Michael  Sonnabend  with 
thinking  up  the  idea  of  opening  their 
gallery  in  Paris.  He  also  gets  credit  for 
promoting  the  gallery  in  novel  adver- 
tisements in  magazines  and  on  posters 
around  town  as  well  as  in  catalog  intro- 
ductions. She  says  he  engaged  many  of 
the  visitors,  including  such  luminaries 
as  Andre  Breton,  the  elderly  founder  of 
surrealism,  in  lengthy  discussions  about 
pop  art.  According  to  art  critic  Pierre 
Restany,  however,  Michael  Sonnabend 
was  actually  "just  a  nice  man  who  had 
no  power.  He  couldn't  wait  for  the  dog 
to  piss  so  he  could  take  it  out  for  a 
walk." 

The  Sonnabends  and  Rauschenberg 
became  devoted  friends.  Rauschenberg 
reminisces  about  the  time  he  was  steal- 
ing sand  from  a  construction  site  in  Paris 
to  make  art  for  a  show  that  was  opening 
the  next  day  and  Ileana  was  his  lookout. 
He  also  recalls  that  when  a  piece  was  to 
be  in  an  exhibition  and  was  delayed,  the 
uncrating  became  part  of  the  opening. 
"Ileana  is  a  kind,  tough  person  who 
fluctuates  between  a  silly  little  girl  and 
an  iron  marshmallow,"  he  says. 

Ileana  eventually  outgrew  her  girlish 
reticence,  and  a  hard-nosed  business- 
woman peeked  out  from  behind  "the 
Ileana  Sonnabend  kind  of  smile,"  as 
Andy  Warhol  cautiously  described  it  in 
his  Diaries.  Ethel  Scull,  who  with  her 
husband,  Robert,  bought  mountains  of 
art  from  the  Castelli  and  Sonnabend 
galleries  in  the  1960s,  warns  that  "peo- 
ple should  be  aware  that  Ileana,  being 
very  quiet  and  sweetly  smiling,  is  really 
a  very  intelligent  woman.  She  plays  the 
role  of  not  knowing  much,  but  she's 
actually  terribly  clever  and  has  a  good 
eye.  She  has  always  picked  the  best  art  of 
her  artists,  and  nobody  can  get  their 
hands  on  it.  She  makes  collectors  terri- 
bly upset." 

About  her  history  as  a  dealer,  Sonna- 
bend claims  to  have  forgotten  most  of 
the  details.  "I  don't  plan,"  she  say 
do  what  I  do  hoping  it  will  ti 


right.  I  never  think  of  the  future  and  I 
never  think  of  the  past.  I  don't  remem- 
ber blunders,  though  I  am  sure  that  I 
have  made  a  lot  of  them.  If  you  make 
blunders  and  they  are  not  retrievable, 
then  you  have  to  think  of  the  next  thing 
to  do  to  be  successful. "  The  impression 
she  gives  is  that  she  is  more  comfortable 
with  official  glosses  than  with  the  truth. 

Undoubtedly,  Ileana's  greatest  tri- 
umph in  Europe  was  when  Rauschen- 
berg won  the  Grand  Prix  at  the  1964 
Biennale  of  Venice — an  award  Castelli 
and  Sonnabend  were  accused  of  poli- 
ticking for  because  of  the  new  esteem  it 
bestowed  on  American  art  in  Europe 
and  the  benefits  that  flowed  to  both  of 
them  as  a  result.  In  fact,  Sonnabend  was 
frequently  cited  in  those  years  as  Castel- 
li's  European  general  (although  it  was 
she  who  had  first  seen  and  collected  the 
work  of  such  artists  asjames  Rosenquist 
and  George  Segal),  and  conspiracy  the- 
ories about  their  business  partnership 
have  never  ceased. 

In  Paris,  however,  Sonnabend  repre- 
sented American  pop  art  against  its 
French  opponents — without  Castelli. 
Pierre  Restany  was  her  main  antagonist, 
and  they  fought  on  the  front  lines.  1  le 
accuses  Sonnabend  of  wooing  critics  to 
win  their  support.  "My  problems  with 
her  came  to  a  head  in  1968,  when  she 
was  Annan's  dealer,"  he  says.  "Si\t\- 
eight  was  the  time  of  the  big  student 
protests  and  also  the  1968  Venice  Bien- 
nale and  the  Documenta,  and  the  French 
artists  closed  their  pavilion  m  Venice  as 
part  of  the  protests.  Annan  was  the  only 
artist  who  would  not  close  his  room 
because  he  said  he  was  living  quite  well 
off  the  capitalist  system  and  wished  to 
do  even  better.  She  wanted  him  to  dose 
because  she  wanted  to  show  that  she, 
too,  was  left-leaning,  and  she  i  run  ized 
me  for  trying  to  influence  him  t"  st.i\ 


open    So  she  .itt.it  ked  me  in  tl: 

I  >ocumenta  and  got  quite  , 

didn't  w  .nit  an)  thine  to  do  w  ith  her  fol 
vears  after  that  Restart)  nevertheless 
admits  that  Sonnabend  "accelerated  the 

rh\  thin  of  history  ." 

Sonnabend  hasn't  seen  Restan)  in 
twenty  \e.irs     "Son  know,  it's  on 

those   things."   she  s.i\s   with   a   laugh 
"What  I  don't  like  I  don't  54 

Wisi  IV    HER  LIS!  Ol  ARTISTS  IN  PARIS 

was  peppered  with  European  names, 
and  Sonnabend  qui(  klv  hit  on  the  rec  ipc 
that  has  ensured  the  SUCCCSS  of  her 
galleries  ever  since — a  mix  of  art  from 
both  continents.  With  the  young  Italian 
dealer Gian  EnzoSperone,  she  exhibited 
her  American  artists  m  Italian  galleries, 
and  reciprocated  by  taking  on  some  ol 
his  "Arte  Povera"  artists  from  I  unn. 
She  also  showed  the  photographs  ol 
Bernd  and  Hilla  Becher,  a  German 
couple  (an  edition  at  their  work  is  the 
first  project  of  Sonnabend-Sundell 
well  as  installations  bv  Christian  Hol- 
tanski  and  Anne  and  Patrick  lViricr 
from  France,  the  minimal  and  concep- 
tual artists  from  c  lastelli's  galler\ .  and  .i 
handful  of  ( lalifornians,  in<  luding  |ohn 
Baldessari.  At  the  same  time,  her  pop 
artists  were  sold  heavik  to  galleries  and 

museum  collections  across  the  entire 
European  continent 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  she- 
opened  mi  t  i.i  1 1  \  on  Madison  \  venue  in 
l(>7(>  (and  held  on  to  the  space  foi  years 

aftei  w  ard  tor  the  displa)  and  sale  ot  Ait 

I  )eco  furniture),  w  hile  running  hci 
tery  in  Paris  for  another  ten  years    I  hen, 
in  1971,  she  found  Ihi  current  space  in 

Sol  lo     and  invited  ( iilbci  t  and 
to  perfoi  in  the  opening  honors 

1  lu  \  wcu-  followed  in  l'<  7  lw  \  no 
Acconci,  who  in  Ins  famous  Seedbed 
performance    lay    beneath    the    tl. 
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boards  while  his  masturbatory  gasps 
and  groans  were  amplified  through 
loudspeakers  in  the  gallery.  She  also 
exhibited  the  photographs  of  Cecil  Bea- 
ton, George  Hoyningen-Huene,  and 
Deborah  Turbcville  when  they  were 
considered  too  lightweight  for  serious 
artistic  tastes.  And  until  he  went  to 
Knoedler  in  1987  on  a  $1  million  one- 
year  contract,  Rauschenberg  remained 
an  integral  part  of  the  gallery. 

"1  HAD  THE  IDEA  THAT  THE  GALLERY 
had  a  function  to  inform,"  Sonnabend 
says.  "When  I  find  something  of  interest 
that  is  totally  unknown,  I  want  to  make 
it  known.  I  wanted  to  break  up  the 
isolationism  that  existed  here  at  that 
time.  I  wanted  to  show  the  multiplicity 
of  interesting  things  and  not  just  one 
kind  of  art.  I  also  thought  that  the 
galleries  and  museums  didn't  do 
enough."  Her  finds,  however,  are  al- 
most exclusively  white  and  male. 

Castelli  had  exclusive  New  York  rep- 
resentation of  the  American  artists  she 
was  showing  in  Paris  (with  rare  excep- 
tions such  as  Rauschenberg),  so  Sonna- 
bend tried  to  poach  artists  from  other 
galleries.  When  she  approached  Sol 
LeWitt  with  an  offer,  John  Weber,  his 
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dealer,  was  upset.  Sonnabend  recalls, 
"John  came  in  very  angry.  I  said,  'Yes,  I 
very  much  like  Sol  LeWitt  and  I  like 
Robert  Ryman. '  And  he  said,  'So  what's 
wrong  with  the  others?' 

She  made  her  next  round  of  big  bids 
in  the  early  1980s  and  netted  the  German 
neo-Expressionists,  including  Baselitz, 
A.  R.  Penck,  and  Jorg  Immcndorff, 
who  were  ripping  open  the  art  scene  in 
Europe.  "No  one  else  was  doing  it,  so  it 
had  to  be  done,"  she  explains.  She  also 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Brice 
Marden.  But  Marden,  who  had  worked 
as  Rauschenberg's  assistant,  says,  "She 
used  to  treat  him  like  shit.  I  mean,  she 
doesn't  pay  people." 

She  lost  most  of  her  Germans  soon 
after  discovering  them — they  went  to 
Mary  Boone  when  Boone  became  en- 
gaged and  married  to  their  long-stand- 
ing German  dealer,  Michael  Werner 
(Boone  subsequently  lost  them  when 
she  and  Werner  separated).  Sonnabend 
also  lost  the  touchy  Anselm  Kiefer,  one 
of  the  biggest  sellers  of  the  decade,  who 
was  being  hounded  for  shows  by  Son- 
nabend, Boone,  and  Marian  Goodman. 
Sonnabend  had  purchased  more  than 
fifty  of  his  works  (and  was  selling  them 
from  her  back  room,  although  she  never 
exhibited  them),  and  then,  according  to 
her,  lost  him  because  of  a  single  verbal 
indiscretion.  (Neither  she  nor  Kiefer 
will  elaborate.)  Luckily  for  her,  howev- 
er, neo-Expressionism  was  waning  by 
the  mid-1980s,  and  she  was  fast  on  the 
scent  of  the  next  big  thing. 

The  next  big  thing  sprouted  right 
under  her  nose  in  New  York's  dinky 
East  Village  art  scene.  Among  the  sec- 
ond wave  of  East  Village  artists,  Haim 
Steinbach  and  Jeff  Koons  were  embrac- 
ing cultural  icons  in  a  hard-edge  pop 
way  that  stood  out  strongly  against  the 
messy  and  telegraphic  subjectivity  of 
the  neo-Expressionists  and  graffitists. 

Sonnabend  picked  up  a  handful  of 
East  Village  artists  and  turned  them 
into  stars  virtually  overnight.  Four — 
Koons,  Bickerton,  Meyer  Vaisman, 
and  Peter  Hallcy — made  their  debuts 
with  her  in  a  massively  attended  show  in 
1986,  and  Steinbach  followed  in  a  two- 
gallery  show  with  Sonnabend  and  Jay 
( rorney,  Ins  East  Village  dealer  who  was 
busy  hightailing  it  to  Sol  lo. 

The  New  York  art  establishment  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  Sonnabend's 
newest  fancies.  The  crotchety  critic  Kay 
Larson,  for  instance,  wrote  in  the  May 


1987  issue  of  New  York  magazine  that 
Steinbach  "shows  himself  to  be  a  per- 
plexing and  intriguing  artist  .  .  .  [who] 
daringly  presents  cultural  cliches 
wrenched  from  their  contexts  and  com- 
pacted to  a  high  density."  Three  months 
later,  she  denounced  his  work  as  "plod- 
ding commercialism." 

Antonio  Homcm  says  that  the  reac- 
tion to  the  gallery's  new  finds  "was  the 
same  as  to  the  pop  artists  in  the  1960s. 
They  are  seen  simultaneously  as  enfants 
terribles  and  as  classic  artists."  Sonna- 
bend agrees,  but  waves  her  hand  to 
show  that  she  doesn't  let  this,  or  any- 
thing else,  get  to  her. 

Nor  does  the  current  recession  seem 
to  be  causing  her  to  lose  any  sleep. 
Homem  claims  that  the  gallery's  major 
collectors  are  still  buying  and  that  he 
and  Sonnabend  don't  look  at  their  fi- 
nances "as  long  as  the  rent  is  paid.  There 
were  a  lot  of  people  buying  and  selling  at 
auctions  and  pushing  the  prices  up," 
Homc'm  says.  "I  always  thought  that 
when  a  recession  happened,  these  funny 
people  would  stop  buying  and  we'd  be 
left  with  the  others.  And  that  is  exactly 
what ,  is  happening  now.  Nobody  is 
buying  things  to  try  to  sell  them  tomor- 
row for  twice  the  price." 

"I've  been  through  many  reces- 
sions," Sonnabend  says.  "There  have 
been  others  and  there  will  be  more." 

The  Sonnabends  summer  in  a 
rented  apartment  in  Venice  and  often  sit 
at  their  favorite  cafe,  outdoors  in  the 
Piazza  Santo  Stefano.  Here  Ileana  men- 
tions that  compared  to  when  she  started 
out,  the  public  for  art  is  huge,  and  this 
sets  Michael  off.  He  starts  to  expound 
on  art  as  the  new  religion  and  on  how 
the  art  world  will  keep  growing:  "My 
opinion  is  that  the  schools  have  turned 
out  five  hundred  times  more  students  of 
the  history  of  art  than  ever  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Every  collector  that  I  see  at 
(Sonnabend's] — all  those  people  were 
sucked  up  into  art  history  as  against 
theology,  as  against  religion.  You  have 
no  idea. 

"Now  let  me  tell  you  something  else 
.  .  .  ."  But  it's  hot  and  his  wife 
yawns.  Such  are  their  days  together, 
and  one  can  imagine  this  pair  of  old 
bohemians  sitting  and  talking  endlessly, 
like  Gilbert  and  George's  tramps.  "Un- 
derneath the  arches,"  they  could  be 
singing,  "we  dream  our  dreams 
away."  G 
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BERNSTEIN'S  LAST  HURRAH 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


going  to  hear  any  musical  talent  in  the 
score,  so  I  just  sat  back  and  watched 
the  lighting  cues  and  had  a  wonderful 
time."  But  he  didn't  remain  unaffected 
by  the  flu  for  long.  One  night  when 
some  friends  dropped  by,  he  was  so 
absent-minded  that  he  left  the  bathwa- 
ter running  and  flooded  his  suite.  The 
maestro  was  sick. 

Though  he  managed  to  be  his  witty 
self  during  the  Barbican  performances, 
which  he  helped  narrate,  he  often  had  to 
pause  for  a  few  uncomfortable  mo- 
ments, wincing  and  rubbing  his  brow, 
to  collect  his  thoughts.  His  voice  was 
raspy.  For  those  who  had  worked  with 
Bernstein  and  knew  of  his  love  for  good 
food,  drink,  and  parties,  this  was  not 
terribly  unusual.  "The  idea  that  he  was 
driving  himself  too  far  and  was  under 
the  weather  wasn't  unfamiliar,"  says 
Ollmann.  "His  lifestyle  was  never 
about  taking  care  of  himself  physical- 
ly." This  time,  however,  Bernstein 
pulled  back  on  the  socializing  but  was 
still  running  fevers  and  feeling  sicker 
than  ever.  "He  looked  like  a  ghost  with 
shoes,"  Hadley  says.  Though  he  was 
always  buoyed  conducting,  he  turned 
over  at  least  one  rehearsal  to  his  assistant 
so  that  he  could  rest. 

Recording  sessions  were  delayed  a 
day,  but  the  flu  was  the  immobilizing 
sort  and  nobody  was  much  better.  After 
all  of  the  important  orchestral  parts 
were  put  down,  Bernstein  was  forced  to 
make  a  difficult  decision.  He  hated 
studios  to  begin  with — most  recordings 
in  his  later  years  were  made  live.  But 
now  he  was  faced  with  a  greater  affront 
to  his  artistic  values:  the  earliest  the  full 
cast  could  reconvene  was  four  and  a  half 
months  later,  long  enough  to  forget 
much  of  what  they'd  learned  in  rehears- 
als, and  with  a  schedule  that  might  be 
dangerously  rushed.  Bernstein  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  record  the  orchestral 
parts  and  have  the  ill  singers  come  back 
to  dub  their  parts.  "He  was  really 
against  that  kind  of  thing,"  says  execu- 
tive producer  Alison  Ames  from  her 
office  at  Deutsche  Grammophon  in 
New  York  City.  "Like  crazy  against  it.  I 
don't  know  if  some  inner  voice  in  Lenny 
said,  'Do  it  now,'  but  more  likely,  it 
was,  'Oh,  let's  just  get  it  over  with.' 
Whatever  motivated  him,  it  was  a  fortu- 
itous decision:  by  April,  he  was  diag- 
nosed as  having  a  pleural  tumor  on  his 
lungs,  the  beginning  of  the  bout  with 
cancer  that  would  precipitate  his  death. 


The  second  session  was  the  hardest. 
Bernstein  was  caught  in  traffic  and 
showed  up  twenty  minutes  late  and  so 
ill  he  could  hardly  stand  up.  "The 
producers  were  unable  to  organize  any- 
thing because  they  didn't  know  how 
things  would  go,"  recalls  Ollmann.  "I 
remember  sitting  in  this  weird  little 
room  waiting  to  be  called.  June  and  I 
would  exchange  stories  about  how  sick 
we  were.  It  was  really  a  case  of  people 
going  in  and  doing  a  few  takes  with 
partial  forces  and  then  going  home." 

Except  for  Bernstein.  Possibly  the 
sickest  of  them  all  that  day,  he  had  to 
plow  into  the  auto-da-fe  scene,  with  its 
black  humor  that  depicts  the  Inquisi- 
tion's mass  executions  of  heretics — 
Doctor  Pangloss  included.  The  single 
most  revised  scene  in  the  entire  score,  it 
had  grown  long  and  complex,  encom- 
passing at  least  three  different  songs  in  a 
rondo.  Over  and  over,  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  chorus  sang 
Sondheim  lyrics — "What  a  day,  what  a 
day,  for  an  auto-da-fe" — while  produc- 
er Hans  Weber  stopped  and  picked  apart 
the  performance  with  Germanic  preci- 
sion. For  Bernstein,  it  was  like  dealing 
with  a  disapproving  parent.  After  final- 
ly delivering  what  he  thought  was  a 
good  take,  he  turned  to  Weber,  as  elated 
as  he  could  have  been  in  his  condition. 
Weber  asked  for  another  take.  Bernstein 
clutched  his  baton  as  to  throw  it,  and 
then  turning  around  to  the  chorus  in  a 
heroic  attempt  to  find  some  humor  in 
the  situation,  said,  "Well,  what  do  I 
know?  I  just  work  here!" 

Beginning  with  his  sensation- 
al 1943  debut  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  on  only 
a  few  hours'  notice,  Bern- 
stein often  triumphed  over 
ridiculously  steep  odds, 
making  it  all  look  so  easy  in 
the  process.  He  almost 
seemed  to  have  an  inner  phoenix  that 
could  rise  on  command,  but  this  time, 
the  ascent  appeared  unsteady.  When  I 
interviewed  him  at  his  suite  in  the  Savoy 
Hotel  in  London,  he  was  the  first  to 
admit  it.  "Everybody,  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple, depend  on  your  enthusiasm  to  be 
rekindled  time  after  time,  session  after 
session,"  he  said  with  a  sigh.  "It's 
fiendishly  difficult." 

He  led  me  into  the  bedroom,  where 
he  changed  clothes  tor  the  evening's 
recording  session,   dropping  lus   thick 


bathrobe  to  the  floor.  He  had  few 
inhibitions  about  stripping  in  front  of 
relative  strangers  to  save  time  and  ener- 
gy, even  if  it  meant  exhibiting  his 
protruding  belly — a  testament  to  his 
great  love  for  food  and  drink.  With 
depressing  frequency,  he  used  his  asth- 
ma inhaler  for  his  chronic  emphysema, 
which  had  never  succeeded  in  frighten- 
ing him  into  stopping  smoking  more 
than  two  packs  a  day. 

"I'm  lucky.  Somebody  up  there  must 
love  me  an  awful  lot,"  he  said.  "I 
shouldn't  be  living  at  all,  according  to 
the  wisest  doctors.  When  I  was  in  my 
late  twenties,  I  was  told  to  stop  smoking 
that  minute  or  I'd  be  dead  by  the  time  I 
was  thirty.  At  thirty-five,  they  told  me 
I'd  be  dead  by  forty-five.  And  so  on. 
And  now  they're  all  dead.  And  new 
doctors  tell  me  the  same  thing,  and 
they're  right.  It  has  caught  up  with  me. " 

Bernstein  had  an  almost  morbid  fasci- 
nation with  having  defied  medical  odds, 
but  he  no  longer  discussed  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  having  beat  them.  Not 
anymore.  His  manner  had  changed  in 
other  ways  as  well.  One  way  Bernstein 
got  to  know  people  was  by  playing 
games  of  psychic  seduction,  ingratiat- 
ing himself  to  find  their  weaknesses  and 
then  confronting  them,  provoking 
them  to  either  take  courage  and  tell  him 
off  (which  is  what  he  wanted)  or  run 
weeping  from  the  room.  But  there  were 
no  games  that  night.  And  no  slipping 
into  other  languages  to  find  the  precise 
words  he  was  looking  for.  Bernstein 
was  rationing  his  energy. 

"I've  been  feeling  simply  wonderful. 
Never  felt  so  young  in  my  life.  I've 
reduced — remarkably — the  amount  of 
smoking.  I'm  chewing  this  horrible 
substance  called  Nicorette,  which  is  full 
of  nicotine,  and  this  week  I  was  hit  with 
the  plague.  I  thought  that  these  days 
between  recording  sessions  I'd  be  bur- 
ied in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  I 
always  start  with  bar  one,  and  the  next 
thing  I  know,  the  sun  is  up  and  I'm  only 
halfway  through  the  first  movement.  I 
relive  it,  almost  rewrite  it." 

Unfortunately,  he  had  hardly 
touched  the  Beethoven.  Not  that  Can- 
dide  >  i  thoven  weren't  compatible. 
Ind<  liked  the  idea  of  two  such 

differi  ts  in  proximity.  One  of 

ides  was  the  breaking 
"s    between    different 
'Beethoven   couldn't 
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sured  fragrances  are  available  to  you  in 
one  beautiful  portfolio.  Now  in  the 
comfort  of  your  own  home,  you  can 
make  your  selection  from  these  fine  and 
exclusive  products.  $4.00  for  a  one- 
year  subscription  to  the  Guerlain  Bou- 
tique-By-Mail portfolio. 
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SINCE    1861 

San  Francisco's  most  extraordinary  store! 


The  latest  Gump's  Gift  Book  offers  rare, 
unique  and  imaginative  holiday  gift 
ideas.  Discover  superb  home  decor, 
china,  table  linens,  silver,  crystal,  col- 
lectibles, jewelry,  and  fashion.  Many 
exclusive  designs  and  affordable 
'finds.'  A  year's  subscription,  $5.00. 


Herend  Porcelain.  The  finest  collection 
of  porcelain  in  the  world  presents  its 
full-color,  84-page  catalog  featuring 
hand-painted  dinnerware  and  tabletop 
accessories.  $5.00.  Available  for  the 
first  time  in  America  is  the  new,  hard- 
cover book  titled  "Herend,  The  Art  of 
Hungarian  Porcelain"  for  $28.00.  This 
unique  book  traces  Herend's  long,  ex- 
citing history  in  celebration  of  its  1 60th 
anniversary. 


McGUIRE 


McGUIRE  FURNITURE  PORTFOLIO 

100  page  book,  145  color  pictures  featuring  our  classii 

collection  of  the  premier  rattan  furniture  designs. 

Also  shown  are  designs  from  the  seven  McGuire 

Special  Collections:  Bamboo  Tables,  Solid  Teak, 

Oriental  Hardwcxxl,  Cane  Wicker,  Palasan, 

Zambales  Peel,  Suga  Cage.  Price:  $10.00. 
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ENTER  THE  WORLD  OF  FINE 
WRITING  INSTRUMENTS  WITH 
OUR  NEW  1991/1992  CATALOG! 

Our  comprehensive  inventory  includes  all  major  brands  of  writ- 
ing instruments  from  around  the  world  as  well  as  refills  and  ac- 
cessories. Menash.  your  intelligent  source  for  fine 
writing  instruments  and  corporate  gifts.  Catalog 
available  Oct.  1st.  $2.00  (credited 
against  your  purchase! 
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*  J  menash 

1-800-344-PENS 


2307  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  NFW  YORK  10024 


MIKIMOTO 

THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  CULTURED  PEARLS.  SINCE  1893. 


Mikimoto.  In  this  limited  edition,  full- 
color  catalogue,  the  creator  of  the 
world's  first  cultured  pearl  offers  a 
selection  of  the  finest  classic  and  con- 
temporary cultured  pearl  jewelry  de- 
signs. Choose  from  one-of-a-kind  <  rea 
tions  or  m~\  extensive  col  lee  tion  of  gifts 
lor  any  0<  <  .ision.  $.'{.00. 


Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Boston 


Explore  our  beautiful  96-page  color 
(  atalog  of  exc  lusive  gifts  adapted  from 
objects  in  our  renowned  collections. 
We  offer  an  outstanding  selection  of 
items  inc  luding  unique  jewelry  and 
sc  arves,  art  books,  prints,  notec  arcls, 
sculpture,  and  unusual  gifts  for  chil- 
dren. Send  $2.00  for  a  year's  subsc  rip- 
tion. 
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\ll  your  holiday  fantasies  come  to  life 
nthe  new  1991  NEIMAN  MARCUS 
Ihristmas  Book.  Over  100  colorful 
')ages.  Uncommon  fashions.  Fanciful 
lelights.  Another  outrageous  "His  & 
Hers"  gift.  Order  your  copy  now  for  just 
>6.50,  applicable  toward  your  first 
redit  purchase  from  the  Christmas 
took.  (Foreign  copy,  $15.00.). 


DIRECT  FROM  GERMANY!  Enjoy  the 
^ery  special  magic  of  a  German  Christ- 
mas  with  these  exquisite  wax  figurines. 
Evoking  wonderful  memories,  they  are 
opened  each  year  with  joyful  anticipa- 
tion and  then  packed  away  with  loving 
care  for  another  year,  perhaps  another 
generation.  Each  piece  is  unmatched  in 
quality,  unique  in  design  and  totally 
nade  by  hand.  Color  catalog.  $3.00 
refundable  (Foreign  $6.00). 
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THE  OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY  &  GUIDE 
TO  CATALOGS  PLUS  A  FREE  BONUS! 

Don't  miss  the  Pocket  Book  of  Cata- 
logs. .  .  You'll  discover  companies  of- 
fering everything  from  A  to  Z.  All  are 
categorized  for  easy  reference,  from 
books  to  videos,  and  everything  in 
between,  like  gourmet,  fashions,  crafts 
&  lots  more.  1 28  pages  of  sources  and 
information.  Save  on  the  $4.95  cover 
price — it's  yours  for  just  $3.00,  plus.  .  . 
get  a  beautiful  color  book,  a  $6.00  val- 
ue, featuring  over  250  catalogs  ab- 
solutely FREE! 
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SONS 


Steinway  &  Sons.  The  piano  c  hosen  l>\ 
90%  of  the  world's  performing  artists. 
An  extraordinary  musical  instrument 
and  enduring  investment,  handmade 
since  1 853.  Color  broc  hure,  $5.00. 
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From  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  the  best  of  the 
best  is  showcased  in  Folio  Presenting 
all  that  is  new  and  ex<  itmg  in  fashion 
and  accessories  foi  ladies  men  and 
children    You  will  find  shopping  via 

mail  or  phone  through  folio  to  Im-  the 

pleasure-and  convenience  you  expecl 
from  SFA.  Now,  enjoy  a  season  s  sub- 
sc  option  to  beautiful  <  atalogs  tor  only 
$5.00.  (U.S  addresses  only   pli 
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Steuben.  ( ii\en  l>\  U.S  presidents  foi 
over  forty  years  Steuben  ( rsst.il  is  ,i  ^itt 
ot  un<  ompromising  standards  <  Kji 
skilled  designers  and  craftspeople  com 
bine  elements  of  nature  and  the  artistry 
ot  man  to  ( reateexi  eptional  obje<  ts  to 
give,  use  or  (  oiic(  i,  i'tu  es  from  (ISO 
Nev*  1992  (  atalogue,  $h.oo  (<  redited 
to  lust  pun  hase) 
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Tessiers  Ltd.  Tessiers  Catalogue  con- 
tains a  selection  of  fine  jewels  and  sil- 
ver, both  antique  and  period  that  are 
available  in  their  New  Bond  Street 
showrooms.  The  business,  established 
in  the  late  Eighteenth  Century,  is  re- 
nowned for  its  quality  and  service. 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers 
Association.  Price  $6.00. 


VumCleef&Arpels 
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"The  artistry  of  Van  Cleef  &  Ar|n 
Boutique."  A  special  catalog  with  a 
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head.  Nor  could  I  have  written  a  Bee- 
thoven symphony.  Or  will  I  ever  .  .  . 
but  the  Ninth  does  tie  up  with  Candide 
because  Lillian  Hellman  and  I  were  after 
a  statement  of  human  freedoms." 

Freedom  was  more  than  just  an  ab- 
stract concept  to  Bernstein  and  Hellman 
in  1956:  both  had  been  under  suspicion 
during  the  McCarthy  era.  Unlike  Hell- 
man. Bernstein  was  never  asked  to 
testify  before  Congress  about  associat- 
ing with  Communists,  but  there  was  a 
time  when  his  requests  for  passport 
renewal  were  denied.  Voltaire's  novella 
was  the  perfect  outlet  for  their  outrage: 
"As  Candide  points  out,  there's  too 
much  evil  in  us  for  this  to  be  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds.  We  are  not  the  best 
of  all  possible  people  to  run  this  world. 
We're  too  selfish." 

An  outspoken  liberal  Democrat, 
Bernstein  had  grown  even  more  fervent 
in  recent  years,  turning  down  President 
Bush's  National  Medal  of  Arts  in  pro- 
test over  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts'  withdrawal  of  funds  from  an 
AIDS-related  show.  He  unabashedly 
vented  his  political  views  in  his  narra- 
tion during  the  Barbican  performances 
of  Candide,  which  one  of  the  conserva- 
tive London  newspapers  thought  inap- 
propriate. "In  that  case,"  he  said,  put- 
ting on  his  coat  to  leave  the  hotel  for 
Abbey  Road,  "I  should  celebrate  by 
putting  on  a  more  colorful  muffler."  He 
wrapped  a  large,  multicolored  striped 
scarf  around  his  neck. 

He  read  what  was  written  about  him 
with  a  certain  bemused  detachment. 
One  London  critic  had  hailed  Candide  as 
a  visionary  work  that  prefigured  the 
postmodernists.  "God  knows  what 
these  terms  mean,"  Bernstein  joked  in  a 
rare  bitchy  vein.  "Part  of  it  is  this 
desperate  need  to  return  to  tonality  in 
one  way  or  another,  everybody  from 
Laurie  Anderson  to  Philip  Plastic,  as  one 
person  recently  called  Philip  Glass."  As 
his  limousine  nosed  through  the  Lon- 
don traffic  to  the  studios,  he  couldn't 
help  singing  a  vocal  parody  of  Glass's 
spiraling  arpeggios.  Somebody  in  the 
front  seat  said  he  blew  his  imitation  of 
Glass  by  making  it  sound  too  interest- 
ing. "I'm  sorry,"  Bernstein  said.  "I 
can't  help  but  be  interesting." 

He  arrived  for  the  third  session  in 
good  spirits,  especially  pleased  to  sex- 
June  Anderson  in  good  health.  Some- 
body mentioned  something  about 
sneezing  and  both  of  them  broke  into 


"Adelaide's  Lament"  from  the  Broad- 
way show  Guys  and  Dells,  with  its 
Brooklyn-accented  refrain  "A  poy-sun 
can  develop  a  cold!"  Unfamiliar  with 
such  lowbrow  material,  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  sat  baffled  and 
stunned.  As  sick  as  both  had  been,  their 
collaboration  was  one  that  Anderson 
had  dreamed  about.  "We  never  talked 
about  things.  Wejust  did  it, "  she  recalls. 
"He  did  ask  me  to  do  a  few  specific 
things,  like  taking  a  breath  at  the  end  of 
that  long  cadenza  in  'Glitter  and  Be  Gay' 
to  make  it  kind  of  vulgar." 

Both  became  resigned  to  recording 
the  famous  "Oh  Happy  We"  duet  with- 
out Hadley.  Bernstein  often  said  he 
would  have  given  up  his  many  careers  as 
a  conductor,  composer,  and  teacher  to 
be  a  great  opera  singer  (his  voice  was  a 
room-clearing  whiskey  baritone),  and 
he  relished  the  idea  of  being  a  "ghost" 
Candide,  mouthing  Hadley's  part  to 
give  Anderson  something  to  play  off  of. 
It  worked,  though  one  take  was  ruined 
by  Bernstein's  coughing.  For  a  second 
take,  he  glanced  at  Anderson  and  said, 
"I'll  give  ya  the  works,  baby!" 

Nine  months  later,  in  Au- 
gust 1990,  Hadley  was  in 
Abbey  Road,  watching  a 
videotape  of  Bernstein 
conducting  the  duet,  in 
an  attempt  to  generate 
some  chemistry  with  the 
images  on  the  monitor 
while  dubbing  his  role.  Since  that  night 
at  the  Barbican,  he  had  sung  as  little  as 
possible  because  the  effects  of  the  flu  had 
lingered  for  six  months.  Meanwhile, 
Bernstein  had  gone  to  Berlin,  where  he 
stayed  inside  a  lot,  trying  to  recuperate, 
writing  poem  after  poem — some  of 
them  Christmas  wishes  to  his  staff, 
others  inspired  by  the  church  bells  echo- 
ing across  the  city.  After  conducting 
Beethoven's  Ninth  there,  he  flew  to 
Key  West  but  didn't  feel  well  enough 
to  attend  a  New  Year's  Eve  party. 

In  January  1990,  upon  returning 
home  to  Manhattan  and  his  country 
house  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  he 
worked  on  a  new  piano  trio  for  Isaac 
Stern,  to  be  premiered  a  year  later,  and  a 
musical  theater  work  for  Opera  de  la 
Bastille  in  Paris,  which  was  90  percent 
sketched.  By  February,  he  was  conduct- 
ing the  Vienna  Philharmonic  again, 
making  several  live  recordings  there, 
t\nd  conducting  concerts  ,n   Carm 


Hall.  Back  in  Munich  to  make  a  few 
more  live  recordings,  he  began  doing 
something  very  curious:  he  told  several 
people  he  had  cancer.  When  his  manag- 
er, Harry  Kraut,  questioned  him  about 
this,  Bernstein  could  only  complain 
about  seemingly  minor  aches  and  pains. 
But  after  extensive  tests  in  New  York  in 
April,  a  tumor  was  discovered  on  one  of 
his  lungs. 

After  eight  weeks  of  radiation  thera- 
py and  a  close  call  with  pneumonia, 
Bernstein  broke  out  in  shingles,  making 
it  impossible  for  him  to  sleep.  He  tried 
acupuncture,  which  was  so  successful 
he  took  his  acupuncturist  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia, where  he  conducted  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  and  met  with  Vaclav- 
Havel.  But  when  he  went  to  Japan  for 
the  Pacific  Music  Festival  in  July,  the 
acupuncture  quit  working.  Bernstein 
developed  a  lung  infection,  canceled 
concerts,  and  came  home  early. 

Though  deeply  depressed,  he  looked 
forward  to  his  annual  concert  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood  in  August,  but  the  weather 
in  the  Berkshire  Mountains  was  so  cold 
and  damp  that  Bernstein  only  got  sick- 
er. It  turned  out  to  be  his  final  concert, 
marred  by  coughing  spasms  in  the  mid- 
dle ot  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony. 

By  now,  many  people  in  the  music 
world  knew  Bernstein  was  in  real  trou- 
ble. Hadley  knew  about  the  cancella- 
tions and  thought  about  what  they 
meant  as  he  tried  to  synchronize  his 
voice  with  the  video  image  of  the  con- 
ductor. "It  crossed  my  mind  that  I  had 
been  sick  with  the  flu  for  six  months, 
and  I  thought  that  Lenny  was  still 
paying  for  it,"  says  Hadley. 

By  late  September,  Bernstein  had  lost 
the  use  of  one  lung  and  could  no  longer 
walk  upstairs.  Suddenly,  the  cancer  was 
spreading  quickly,  and  there  was  so 
much  strain  on  his  remaining  lung, 
already  weakened  by  years  of  emphyse- 
ma, that  he  had  a  fatal  heart  attack  on 
October  14.  Even  now,  almost  a  year 
later,  it's  difficult  for  those  who  worked 
with  the  conductor  to  think  about  him 
in  the  past  tense. 

"The  release  of  the  [Candide]  record- 

ing  is  going  to  stir  up  a  lot  of  emotions 

tii.u  I've  been  trying  to  deal  with  ever 

since  he  died,"  Hadley  says.  "The  odd 

thing  is  that  the  people  who  have  heard 

>ed  and  astounded  with  the  final 

Perhaps   it   is   Leonard   Bern- 

'  miracle.    □ 
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gine  technology.  The  United  Kingdom 
was  the  best  at  it,  which  is  why  the  U.K. 
was  a  leader  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  domi- 
nant hard  technology  became  the  inter- 
nal-combustion engine,  along  with  the 
electric  motor.  The  nineteenth-century 
British  system  wasn't  compatible  with 
this  innovation;  that  of  the  U.S.  was. 
"Americans  developed  the  social  soft- 
wares," Amaya  said,  by  which  he 
meant  the  social,  economic,  political, 
and  ethical  systems  that  were  somehow 
compatible  with  internal-combustion 
engines  and  electric  motors.  Because  of 
this,  he  told  me,  the  U.S.  became  the 
leading  nation  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

What  ethical  component  did  we 
Americans  develop  to  make  ourselves 
compatible?  I  asked.  "You  believed  in 
the  value  of  democracy,  whereas  the 
British  believed  in  aristocracy  and  class- 
distinct  society,"  Amaya  answered.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  we  not  only  developed 
democracy  but  gave  it  a  content — free- 
dom conceived  spatially — to  permit  the 
consumption  and  production  of  cars 
and  the  transfer  to  labor  of  machines 
formerly  monopolized  by  capitalists. 

But  today,  the  myth  of  motorized 
freedom  is  dying,  a  victim  of  Middle 
East  conflicts,  the  ensuing  failure  to  find 
an  energy  policy,  and  the  decrepitude  of 
the  highways  and  related  infrastructure 
of  the  U.S.,  especially  in  the  Northeast. 
Our  culture  is  effectively  stuck  in  per- 
manent gridlock,  choking  on  thy  neigh- 
bor's gas  fumes.  This  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  most  advanced 
hard  technology  is  no  longer  that  of  the 
car,  no  longer  the  oil  and  electricity 
civilization  but  the  telematic,  the  culture 
of  will  projectable  over  distance.  And 
given  the  advent  of  "nomadic  objects," 
as  Attali  calls  our  faxes  and  cellulars, 
laptops,  ATMs,  CDs,  and  self-diagnos- 
tic medical  devices,  we  possess  the  pow- 
er as  never  before  to  forage  far  from  our 
roots,  to  subvert  our  links  to  family, 
culture,  and  nationality,  to  transcend 
the  machinery  that  helps  us.  The  cher- 
ished American  concept  of  freedom  to 
move  untrammeled  through  space  is 
becoming  irrelevant,  although  we  can 
certainly  traverse  it  for  our  pleasure.  1  0 
the  telematic  nomad,  a  car  is  pure  nos- 
talgia, a  sign  of  lost  time. 

But  what  is  the  ethical,  cultural — that 
is,  soft — system  most  compatible  with 
the  untrammeled  selves  many  of  us  are 


becoming  as  we  hurl  our  bytes  world- 
wide' Attali  told  me  he  thought  it 
would  be  Japanese  in  inspiration  and 
Euro-Japanese  in  execution.  "The  Japa- 
nese culture  is  totally  oriented  toward 
the  idea  of  self-mastering  or  self-control 
of  individuals,"  said  Attali,  pouring 
cups  of  French  roast  into  exquisite  chi- 
na. "This  is  related  to  the  nature  of  their 
society,  based  on  piling  up  individuals 
one  upon  the  other."  Because  Japan  is  ,i 
small,  narrow  country,  it  has  been 
obliged  to  value  self-mastery  and  to 
elaborate  around  it  an  ethics,  etiquette, 
aesthetics,  literature,  mythology — in 
short,  a  self-disciplinary  cosmology. 
But  to  discipline  the  self,  you  constantly 
have  to  scrutinize  it. 

"In  the  future,  aesthetics,  culture, 
knowing  more  and  more  about  one's 
self,  will  become  very  important  in 
creating  new  marketable  devices,"  At- 
tali predicted.  "My  personal  guess  is 
that  the  future  will  be  based  on  the  idea 
of  having  self-managing  devices  that 
will  help  individuals  know  more  about 
themselves.  They  will  be  generalized 
mirrors,  for  knowing  if  we  are  sick, 
if  we  are  properly  educated — mirrors 
to  know  if  we  are  attractively 
composed." 

Which  led  the  Japanese  to  aesthetics, 
Attali  observed.  "Monitoring  your 
own  aspect  can  be  understood  as  the 
definition  of  aesthetics,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause if  you're  always  looking  at  your- 
self, you'll  have  a  natural  interest  in 
perfecting  it.  Inside  and  outside,  Makc- 
up  and  emotional  mastery.  The  Japa- 
nese give  aesthetics  a  rare  value,  and 
aesthetics  is  more  and  more  one  of  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  rules  of  the 
future." 

In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  what  tins 
aesthetic  might  actually  be,  it 
might  be  helpful  to  know  w  li.it  it 
is //('/.  Alain de  Vulpian,  president 
ofCofremca,  the  prestigious  Pa- 
risian marketing  research  firm, 
locates  this  nascent  order  in  a 
wholesale  reje<  tion  of  postmo- 
dern dilt  me  and  its  producers.  "A  num- 
ber   o\    our    people    in    I  laiue.    Spun 

Germany,  arc  l<  foi  an  aesthetic 

that  is  not  produ<  ed  by  aesthetic  ians," 
he  said.  "Most  ol  the  furniture  the 
designerspr  »esn'    il  .ill  respond 

to  peo|  < luils  ,lul 

tildingsthat 

|,(,  (  mines    and 


combine  their  appropriations  artificial- 
ly." I  he  movement  he  is  observing  is 
toward  a  mi\  of  aesthetic  and  meaning, 
"a  meaning  that  is  authentically  fell 
within  oneself,"  he  added. 

"People  have  this  experience   when 
they  have  the  feeling  that  everything  is 
going  tine,   that  there  is  no  block 
that  people  are  getting  together  in  net- 
works, pushing  one  another  in  a  good 

direction.  In  French,  we  say  fa  baigne 
dans  I'huile,  'it's  bathing  in  oil.'   '  In 

other  words,  design  must  not  be  driven 
by  the  imperatives  ot  ideals — be  they 
the  form-follow  s-tnnction  religion  of 
the  Bauhaus  movement  or  the  scmio- 
logical  consecration  of  artifice  of  the 
Memphis  or  other  postmodernisms — 
beyond  a  creative,  individualized  sense 
of  what  works  and  looks  right  for 
individual  needs,  taking  from  the  past 
that  which  is  most  serviceable  and  beau- 
tiful. As  Roman  architect  Anna  Maria 
(  issini  said.  "I  he  new  wave  m  vaca- 
tions is  an  old  house  in  the  countryside 
that  you  yourself  have  restored  I  he 
fashionable  person  is  the  one  who 
doesn't  make  a  gaudy  display  ><t  the 
second  home  but  uses  it  to  evidence  •• 
respect  for  history." 

Nowhere  is  this  new  aesthetic  sensi- 
bility more  evident  than  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  "In  the  last  ten  years,  the  French 
have  arrived  at  a  new  harmony,  and  i 
concept  expresses  this:  mobiliet  urbain, 
urban  furniture.'"  sa\s  Annie  Cohen- 
Solal,  French  cultural  counselot  to  the 
U.S..  citing  the  bus  shelters,  public  test 
rooms,  information  kiosks,  and  sundry 

other  public  amenities  that  ate  a  genuine 
part  of  I  rem  h  (  Hies    "Mittciand's  (  mil 

pletely  changed  the  face  ol  Paris  Hie 
streets  are  taken  care  ol  as  il  they  were 
houses,  maintained  as  it  by  i  good 
housewife.  It's  the  opposite  ol  New 
York. "  When  one  arrives  in  New  York, 
one  (eels  destroyed  by  its  violence,  the 

ugliness    ol    the    Streets,    the    I. at    that 

everybody    seems  to  have  given  up 

"Not  only  in  New  York  but  in  ill  the 
hi!',  i  ities  ot  the  States,  there's  a  leitmo 

ti\     ot    despail    about    the    iit\     itself. 

Cohen  Solal  continues  "People  talk  ol 
nothing  but  tin- 1  ity  and  the  i  atastrophe 

ot  the   .  H\  .  but  in  a  fatalism    w  a\  . 
nothil    ,  i  Ould  be  done 

I  [ere  the-  contrast  in  public   r<  alms 
offers  the  most  conclusive  evideno 
differing  views  toward  aesthetics  and 

the    way     in    which    it    affects    human 

existence  on  a  d.i\  -to-day  -to-life  basis 
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Unlike  America,  much  of  Europe  and 
Japan  is  trying  to  rationalize  the  accou- 
trements of  civilization  into  a  humane, 
communal  whole.  Unlike  the  American 
federal  government,  which  cruelly  ne- 
glects the  urban  for  the  benefit  of  the 
automobile-dependent  suburban  cul- 
ture, the  governments  of  these  countries 
are  actively  engaged  in  mastering  the 
intricate  science  of  urban  planning  on  a 
massive  yet  artful  level.  That  endeavor 
is  also  one  major  example  of  how  these 
countries  are  preparing  to  dominate  the 
art,  culture,  and  economy  of  the  next 
century. 

In  plainer  terms,  the  aesthetic 
sensibility  is  what  you  get,  if  you're 
lucky,  when  you  break  free  of  the  grim 
institutions  of  the  world.  The  aesthetic 
is  a  mind  at  play  in  a  lightly  eroticized 
body.  The  aesthete  is  the  one  who  says 
"I"  again  and  again  without  ever  falling 
into  the  trap  of  mundane  narcissism.  He 
has,  as  it  were,  descended  into  his  "I"  in 
order  to  find  what?  Style.  Style  is  desire 
irrigating  life  and  language.  Style  is 
play,  be  it  with  dress,  language,  or  the 
other  materials  ot  art. 

In  the  art  of  fashion  design,  nobody  is 
more  of  a  stylist  than  Giorgio  Armani. 
When  I  met  him  at  his  Milan  studio,  he 
was  musing,  without  my  initiating  the 
subject,  on  the  aesthetic  life.  Dressed 
simply  in  a  blue  T-shirt  and  black 
trousers,  he  drew  for  me  his  new  "sin- 
cere" line  for  men.  Sketching  the  slop- 
ing, minimally  padded  shoulder  and 
creased  jacket,  he  said,  "You  see?  It  falls 
naturally.  One  has  to  have  the  courage 
to  show  oneself  a  little  bit  as  one  is 
inside."  It  was  an  aesthetic  precept. 
Knowing  that  fashion  affects  behav- 
ior— that  his  "killer"  suit  had  played  its 
role  in  the  appetitive  eighties — Armani 
was  atoning.  "The  jacket  always  shot 
out  from  the  shoulder,"  he  said,  dem- 
onstrating the  old  signature  shape,  like  a 
soldier's  epaulet,  with  a  stroke  ot  a 
pencil.  "We  became  too  hard." 

Armani  wants  to  detach  executives — 
so  long  as  they  are  wearing  his  clothes — 
from  their  ends,  always  aggressive. 
"Society  is  strong,  hierarchical,  orga- 
nized, and  structured,"  Attali  said  apro- 
pos of  Armani.  "So  fashion  has  to  hide 
it.  And  Armani  will  hide  it  through 
destructuration  and  very  vague  dress.  It 
is  also  a  way  of  rebelling  against  the 
nature  of  society."  Armani,  he  thinks,  is 
proposing  to  the  executive  class  another 


way,  a  softer  way,  "and  maybe  it  will  be 
not  only  a  way  of  hiding  the  truth,"  said 
Attali,  "but  of  creating  a  new  truth." 

On  Easter  Sunday  this  year,  the 
dean  of  Italian  advertising,  graphic  artist 
Armando  Testa,  had  the  temerity  to 
publish  his  redesign  of  the  cross.  On  the 
cover  of  Famiglia  Cristiana,  Italy's  larg- 
est-circulation magazine,  was  the  most 
famous  commercial  symbol  in  history, 
according  to  Testa — but  Christ  was 
gone.  Instead  there  was  the  cross  alone, 
its  edges  in  the  papal  color,  yellow.  In 
the  iconography,  the  crucified  Christ's 
head  lolls  rightward,  and  in  a  deft  stroke 
resembling  haiku's  concision,  the  top  of 
Testa's  cross  lolls  rightward.  Testa  no 
longer  copies  the  Savior  but  signifies 
him.  For  the  first  time  in  two  thousand 
years,  the  graphic  designer  isn't  stuck  to 
his  agonized  model;  he  is  detached  from 
his  signified.  Crucifixion  is  given  to  be 
read,  not  seen.  Testa  told  me  he  thought 
it  was  time  to  detach  the  form  from  its 
traditional  end  and  thereby  create,  as 
Italian  opinion  quickly  put  it,  a  subli- 
mated sign,  all  the  more  dramatic  be- 
cause of  its  new  simplicity. 

So,  too,  with  Giorgetto  Giu- 
giaro,  leader  of  the  famous 
Turin  firm  Italdesign.  In 
1976,  when  Europe  was  elab- 
orating its  new  aesthetic,  Giu- 
giaro  took  part  in  an  exhibi- 
tion at  New  York  City's 
Museum  of  Modern  Art 
called  "The  Taxi  Project:  Realistic  Solu- 
tions for  Today."  The  purpose  of  the 
project  was  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  design  that  reduced  air  pollu- 
tion, all  the  while  introducing  new 
safety  features  and  passenger  comfort. 
"Americans,  who  always  want  a  big 
car,"  he  said,  "also  want  a  low  car  so 
they  can  pretend  that  they're  driving 
sports  cars."  This  is  an  absurdity  to 
him,  given  that  we  can  never  legally 
drive  more  than  sixty-five  miles  per 
hour — that  our  cars,  in  fact,  haven't  the 
power  but  only  the  sign  of  the  sports 
car.  "The  sign  is  from  hood  to  front 
window  and  rear  window  to  license 
plate,"  he  said.  "The  real  is  the  space 
you  have  from  the  pedal  to  the  seats 
behind — that's  the  important  thing." 

Giugiaro's  design  and  the  prototype 
he  built  for  the  show  eliminate  the 
semiotic  front  and  trunk — "they're 
phallic  ideas;  man  doesn't  need  them," 


he  said.  "I  increased  the  height  and 
reduced  the  front  and  back,  reducing  by 
almost  30  percent  the  area  the  Ital  De- 
sign taxi  occupies.  Now  it's  seventy- 
five  square  feet  against  the  one  hundred 
and  five  square  feet  typical  of  New  York 
City  yellow  cabs.  Therefore,"  he  added 
in  a  mode  of  near  glee,  "we  have  a 
reduction  of  about  thirty  square  feet  for 
each  vehicle.  Which  means  that  one 
thousand  Ital  Design  taxis  gain  about 
thirty  thousand  square  feet  of  space  for 
society."  Style  in  utterance — boisterous 
style — and  aesthetics  in  design.  The 
New  York  taxi  driver  doesn't  have  to 
honor  his  aggressive,  phallic  logic  in 
life.  He  can  become  .  .  .  refined. 

Lots  of  luck.  Giugiaro  showed  his 
prototype  "hors  conccutrs,"  he  told  me — 
out  of  competition.  I  think  he  knew  it 
didn't  have  a  chance.  He  sought  to 
educate  the  Americans  out  of  their  fasci- 
nation with  useless  size,  semiotic  size. 
He  wanted  to  provide  a  rational  taxi, 
but  New  Yorkers,  apparently  no  less 
than  the  rest  of  Americans,  want  size, 
lots  of  it.  What  Giugiaro  well  under- 
stood when  he  designed  hors  concours 
was  that  America,  once  so  abundant  in 
everything  and  still  so  in  space,  couldn't 
afford  to  stop  indulging  its  love  for 
"phallomobiles." 

Then  there  is  language.  Lan- 
guage  is  as  vital  to  style  as  any  other 
signifier — perhaps  it's  the  most  impor- 
tant. If  one  is  successful  at  linguistic 
style,  at  that  moment  one  is  a  writer,  no 
longer  obeying  grammar  but  cosseted 
in  discourse. 

All  ot  us  are  caught  by  language, 
made  to  be  soft-spoken  executors  of  it 
until,  with  alcohol,  sex,  or  raucous 
partygoing,  we  burst  its  bonds.  Playing 
with  language  is  another  way  of  break- 
ing the  language  barrier,  resisting  as  it 
does  its  historical  weight,  anteriority, 
coextension  with  authority — all  the 
traits  that  make  us  monotoned  utterers 
ot  it,  clerks  of  its  systematicness.  Verbal 
play  is  a  permission  to  say  something  in 
another  way.  To  be  different. 

Listen  to  some  style. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Moscow,  I  rang  up 
Yevgeny  Yevtushenko,  the  intellectual 
all  Americans  have  wanted  to  see  for 
more  than  three  decades.  Once  the 
official,  licensed  dissident  of  the  Khru- 
shchev years — the  face  that  at  one  time 
had  to  give  you  all  the  faces  of  the  Soviet 
Union — he  should,  I  thought,  be  able  to 
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tell  me  something  about  perestroika 
that  no  one  else  could.  He  ended  up 
telling  me  much  more.  "Mr.  Yevtu- 
shenko?"  I  said. 

"Ya." 

"I'm  Marshall  Blonsky.  I  write  for 
Oxford  University  Press  and  I'm  in 
Mos —  " 

He  cut  me  off.  "You  don't  write  for 
eternity?  Then  I  can't  see  you,"  he  said 
with  Dostoyevskian  Slavic  transcen- 
dence. 

He  must  have  heard  something  in  my 
voice,  choking  slightly,  and  he  said:  "I 
hear  something.  Now  you  are  sad" — he 
recognized  he  had  given  me  an  Ameri- 
can guilt  trip — "and  you  have  made  me 
guilty."  (Dostoyevskian  guilt — quite 
different  from  my  American  guilt.) 
"Now  I  must  give  you  an  interview." 

Later,  in  Peredelkino,  the  writer's 
colony  where  he  lives  outside  Moscow, 
I  knocked  on  his  door.  No  one  had 
prepared  me  for  Yevtushenko,  dressed, 
all  six-feet-plus  of  him,  in  a  gray-brown 
shawl. 

"Marshall  Blonsky?" 

I  said,  "The  one." 

He  said,  "What  tragic  eyes  you 
have."  Again  the  Dostoyevskian  dig- 
ging into  me.  The  searching  into  eyes 
for  soul  and  transcendence.  He  per- 
forms as  a  Slav.  He  knows  the  code;  he 
lives  it.  This  is  style,  I  thought. 

Form  is  decisive  to  style.  Blustery 
Yevtushenko  wouldn't  have  been  Yev- 
tushenko had  he  greeted  me  at  his  door 
with  "Hello"  instead  of  "What  tragic 
eyes  you  have."  Style,  the  decisive 
element  of  the  aesthetic,  is  the  art  of 
making  forms  detach  themselves  from 
causes  and  goals — making  them  consti- 
tute on  their  own  an  adequate  system  of 
values.  Instead  of  being  given  the  in- 
strumental "Come  in,"  I  was  treated  to 
a  glorious  burst  of  rhetoric. 

When  we  are  aesthetic  we  are  no 
longer  pragmatic,  the  very  word  that 
haunts  American  life.  The  role  of  the 
aesthetic  in  society  is  to  enable  us  to  be 
indirect  and  still  transitive.  To  have  .in 
impact  on  things,  but  delicately. 

And  as  with  Ycvtushenko's  lan- 
guage, so  it  goes  in  Europe  and  along 
some  of  the  Pacific  Rim  with  furnish- 
ings, dress,  automobiles,  food,  and  the 
rest  of  the  paraphernalia  of  our  daily 
lives. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  late 
twentieth  century  are  simply  aching  foi 
beauty.    □ 


PRINCE  OF  HOLLYWOOD 

(Continued from  page  71 1 

which  had  thought  that  Susan  Blakely 
and  Peter  Strauss  were  going  to  emerge 

as  the  stars,  regretted  killing  |ordache 
oft  at  the  end  of  the  series  and  offered  the 
moon  to  Nolte  if  he'd  come  back  in  a 
sequel,  playing  his  own  son.  The  moon 
wasn't  enough. 

"I  got  a  lot  of  three-pic  package  deals 
offered  me  after  Rich  Man,  Poor  Man, 
and  I'd  say,  'What  are  the  pictures?'  and 
they'd  say,  'We'll  figure  them  out,'  and 
I'd  say,  'That's  ridiculous."  There  were 
three  things  I  was  interested  in,  ignorant 
as  I  was:  [Francis  Ford]  Coppola's  Apoc- 
alypse Now,  Billy  Friedkin's  Sorcerer, 
and  the  other  was  Slap  Shot,  directed  by 
George  Roy  Hill.  I  got  in  to  meet  them 
all,  but  didn't  get  them.  I  wasjust  sitting 
around,  and  The  Deep  kept  being 
thrown  at  me.  I  hadn't  worked  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  so  I  caved  in — and  then  the 
film  went  on  to  be  a  giant  economic 
success." 

He  denied  all  reports  of  involvement 
with  costar Jacqueline  Bisset,  saying,  "I 
am  perfectly  capable  of  enjoying  a  hu- 
man being  without  sleeping  with  them. 
Of  course,  I  have  slept  with  some 
leading  ladies,  but  the  necessity  is  pretty 
much  out  of  my  system  now."  Never- 
theless, in  1977,  the  year  The  Deep  was 
released,  he  broke  up  with  girlfriend 
Karen  Eklund,  whom  he'd  met  in  1  '>72 
and  who  lived  at  his  five-acre  ranch  in 
Agoura,  just  outside  Los  Angeles,  along 
with  four  horses,  ten  dogs,  seven  cats, 
thirty  chickens,  and  her  two  children. 
Eklund  initiated  a  palimony  suit  with 
lawyer  Marvin  Mitchelson  that  was 
ultimately  unsuccessful. 

But  Nolte  wasn't  a  free  man  for  long. 
The  same  year,  he  met  singer-dancer 
Sharyn  "Legs"  Haddad  when  she 
walked  up  to  his  table  at  Carlos  n 
Charlie's  on  Sunset  Strip  and  said  to 
him,  "Smile,  sucker."  They  wed  im- 
pulsively nine  months  later  when  Nolle 
called  her  from  Phoenix  and  proposed 
in  a  romantic  fashion:  "1  et's  go  foi  it, 
he  said.  They  chartered  a  plane  to  I  as 
Vegas  and  sprung  tor  a  seventy-dollar 
wedding  at  the  Chapel  ol  the  Pells,  an 
auspicious  beginning  to  whal  was  In  ill 

.mounts    a    live-year    folic    a    deux    ol 

partying,  drinking,  drugs,  and  dramatic 
sepai  .nous  and  recon<  iliations, 

Amazingly,  Nolle  and  others     iy  ii 

never    int<  rfi  r<  d     /ith    his    work:    he 

mighi  h  lifYicull  to  find  be 

tween    pn     ■         but     the    carousing 

helped  hi'"      I  rc<  t0  u  l,u' 


down.''  he  said  m  1988     "I  used  to  drink 
u   utt      I  hat  just   meant  staying  drunk 
until  the  next  movie     I  hen  I  gol 
forty  and  couldn't  do  that  anymore 
then  I  tried  golf  When  I  finished  a  film, 
I'd  play  golf  eight  hours  a  d.i\ .  and  then  I 
twisted  my  back.  .  .  I  don't  really  know 
how  to  relax.  I  don't  think  actors 
(John    Mihus   s.ivs.    "lie    makes    heme 
drunk  seem  attractive.  You  think.  I 
it  I  could  be  like  that — happy  and  ch.irni- 
ing — when  I'm  drunk.  I'd  get  drunk' 
Once  he  got  a  job.  "he  was  like  a  fighter 
^oiiil;  into  training."  his  former  mai 
er,  Mimi  Weber,  says.  And.  indeed,  he 
did  some  ot  his  best  work  during  this 
period,  including  his  performance  as  Ray 
1  licks  in  1 1 '//()'//  Stop  tin  Ram 

For  Hicks,  he  read  philosophy 
(Nietzsche  and  Zen),  worked  out. 
lowered  his  voice.  and  wore  a 
surgical  brace  to  keep  his  back  ramrod 
straight.  "I  could  have  stood  that  way 
myself,  but  it  would  have  split  m\ 
concentration."'  Nolte  s.i\s  "What  I 
wanted  to  do  w  as  tree  the  physic  .iln\  so 
I  could  read  to  the  situation.''  Whatever 
he  did  worked:  in  his  first  serious  part. 
Nolte  was  amazing.  1  licks  is  glow  ingly 
beautiful,  capricious  yet  Ionised,  capa- 
ble, loyal,  and  probably  lns.ine 

North  Dallas  Fort] 
w  as  unique  in  thai  il  w  as 
a  project  Nolte  genei  li- 
ed himself.  Without 
owning  the  rights  to  Pe- 
ter ( rent's  hook,  w hi< h 
was  l\  ing  tallow  at  Para- 
mount .  Nolle  w  cut 
ahead  and  worked  on  in  early  uncrcdii 
ed  version  of  it.  Luckily,  when  then 
Paramount  CI  O  Michael  I  isner,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  mounting  Rich 
Man,  Pool  Man  when  he  w  as  al  r\B(  . 
asked  Nil  k  what  he-  w  anted  tO  >-\^  next. 

everybody  was  delighted  thai  il  was 
something  they  already  ov*  ned  I  o  p<>i 
tray  I'lnlhp  Elliott,  aging  \\  l<  re< en ci 
for  the  North  Dallas  Bulls  who's  disillu 
sioncd  with  Ins  role  in  the  game  and 
facing  a  midlife  insis.  Nolte  gained  a 
grcal  deal  of  weight  and  allowed  himself 

i)    tO    Seed      (I  Ic    also,    somehow  . 

le. lined   In  smoke  dope  in    i   \  i  i  \ 

\  in.  ii  ,  mannei  I  I  hough  the  film  w  as 
successful   both  artistically    and 

men  i.illv.    Nolle   leels   little   m.  Iin.ui.'ii 

to  develop  more  of  his  own  movies 
least  in  my  experi<  n<  e,  you  go  through 
tins  phase  where  you're  young  and  hoi 
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and  somebody  comes  along  and  all  of  a 
sudden  you  get  offered  this  track  of 
developing  your  own  material  on  the 
assumption  that  the  material  is  not  out 
there  tor  you.  Well,  that's  ludicrous. 
The  material  is  there,  it's  always  been 
there.  It  stems  from  the  writer,  and  for 
an  actor  to  generate  his  own  material  is 
kind  of  odd.  It  throws  things  out  of 
balance,  and  you  end  up  getting  far 
afield  from  what  you  were  originally 
trying  to  do."  Nor  has  he  considered 
moving  into  directing:  "Basically, 
you've  got  to  have  a  certain  kind  of 
constitution  to  do  it,  and  I  don't  have 
that.  You've  got  to  go  a  little  bit  further 
with  the  whole  vision  and  keep  all  the 
components  intact  and  get  it  all  to 
function  together — be  a  bit  of  a  mentor, 
a  bit  of  a  psychiatrist." 

48  Hours  (1982)  was  Nolte's  second 
huge  hit,  largely  because  of  his  chemis- 
try with  Eddie  Murphy,  who  was  mak- 
ing his  motion  picture  debut  after  an 
amazing  season  on  Saturday  Night  Live. 
(As  tor  his  attitude  toward  this  obvious- 
ly commercial  project,  Sue  Mengers, 
Nolte's  agent  at  the  time,  remembers 
having  to  lock  him  in  her  office  at 
International  Creative  Management  un- 
til he'd  read  the  script.) 

In  the  underrated,  politically  subtle 
Under  Fire  (1983),  New  Yorker  critic 
Pauline  Kael  singled  out  "the  unostenta- 
tiously fine  actor  Nick  Nolte  as  the 
photojournalist  hero — part  artist,  part 
automaton."  The  phrase  "unostenta- 
tiously fine"  could  be  used  to  describe 
Nolte's  performances  in  several  movies 
in  which  his  truthtul,  clear  portrayals 
garnered  praise  even  when  the  projects 
themselves  were  confused  or  disdained 
by  critics:  one  thinks  of  Jack  Bentecn, 
incorruptible  Texas  Ranger,  in  Extreme 
Prejudice  (1987);  Lee  Umstetter,  the  lifer 
who  discovers  the  power  of  theater  in 
Weeds  (1987);  and  Thomas  O'Toole,  the 
tortured  private  investigator  who  un- 
wittingly reveals  the  underbelly  of  cor- 
ruption in  a  small  city  in  Reisz's  Every- 
body Wins  (1989). 

A  couple  of  quickly  forgotten  flops 
coincided  with  an  upswing  in  Nolte's 
personal  fortunes:  he  met  Rebecca  Lin- 
ger, nineteen  years  his  junior,  at  a  party 
in  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  Shortly 
thereafter,  shejoined  him  in  New  York, 
where  he  was  filming  Grace  Quigley 
(1984),  opposite  Katharine  Hepburn, 
who  developed  a  fondness  for  Nick 
based    on    her   long    relationship    with 


hard-drinking  Spencer  Tracy.  Hepburn 
allegedly  remarked,  "I  hear  you've  been 
drunk  in  every  gutter  in  this  town, "  and 
Nick  replied,  "I  got  it  about  covered, 
Kate. "  During  the  filming  of  Teachers  in 
Ohio,  in  February  1984,  Nolte  char- 
tered a  Lear  jet,  and  he  and  Rebecca  were 
married  in  Lake  Tahoe,  Nevada. 

Nolte's  next  movie  was  Paul  Ma- 
zursky's  Down  and  Out  in  Beverly  Hills, 
inspired  by  Jean  Renoir's  Boudu  Saved 
from  Drowning.  Nolte,  of  course,  spent 
several  days  sprawled  in  vacant  lots  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles  soaking  up 
local  color  and  cheap  wine  to  create 
Jerry  Baskin,  a  woebegone  yet  charis- 
matic bum  who  mesmerizes  an  entire 
Beverly  Hills  family.  With  Mazursky's 
permission,  Nolte  wrote  his  own  dia- 
logue (based  on  an  incident  in  his  own 
life)  to  explain  how  he  became  a  bum. 
was  pretty  active  politically  in  the  six- 
ties, sold  some  draft  cards.  Nailed  me 
for  counterfeit  government  documents. 
They  gave  me  forty-five  years  and  a 
seventy-five-thousand-dollar  fine — 
suspended.  They  put  me  under  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act.  I  was  a  felon. 
So  I  got  into  acting."  (As  a  convicted 
felon,  Nolte  doesn't  vote,  but  he  recent- 
ly attended  a  black-tie  Malibu  dinner 
given  by  producer  Jerry  Weintraub  for 
President  Bush.) 

Nineteen  eighty-nine  saw  an  unbe- 
lievable five  new  films  starring  Nolte, 
three  of  them  released  virtually  at  the 
same  time:  Three  Fugitives  was  Francis 
Veber's  own  Americanization  of  his 
French  farce,  with  Nolte  playing  the 
role  that  Gerard  Depardieu  had  in  the 
French  version — an  ex-bank  robber 
forced  to  go  on  the  lam  against  his  will 
by  Martin  Short,  father  of  a  mute  tod- 
dler who  looks  disconcertingly  like  Isa- 
belle  Adjani  and  only  has  eyes  for  big, 
blond  Nick;  John  Milius's  epic  military 
adventure,  Farewell  to  the  King,  for 
which  Nolte  moved  to  Borneo  a  month 
before  production  started  and  partici- 
pated in  a  native  ritual  that  involved 
slaughtering  a  pig;  and  the  segment 
called  "Life  Lessons,"  directed  by  Mar- 
tin Scorsese,  from  the  tripartite  New 
York  Stories,  in  which  Nolte  shined  as  a 
New  York  City  painter  hopelessly  in- 
fatuated with  his  beautiful  assistant, 
played  by  Rosanna  Arquette.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  the  year  of  Everybody  Wins, 
1989  was  when  Nolte  played  the  big, 
racist,  corrupt  Irish  cop  Mike  Brennan 
m   Q&A,   Sidney   Linnet's  convoluted 


tale  of  murders  and  cover-ups  within 
the  New  York  justice  system — perhaps 
his  scariest  and  most  malign  perfor- 
mance. Nolte's  appearance  in  Q&A 
reflects  how  far  he  is  willing  to  go  to 
create  a  persona.  He  wore  five-inch  lifts 
in  his  shoes,  not  only  so  Brennan  could 
tower  over  people  but  so  he  would  lean 
forward  into  them — "He's  somebody 
who's  always  in  your  face,"  says  Nolte. 
He  gained  as  much  weight  as  he  could. 
He  dyed  his  hair  red  and  let  it  hang  in 
greasy,  sweaty  strands.  He  grew  a  thick 
walrus  mustache  so  people  couldn't  see 
the  words  being  formed  but  could  sense 
them  being  hissed  out  with  a  rush  of 
pungent  breath.  Although  the  film's 
detractors  are  many,  if  it  had  been  a  hit, 
his  performance  would  have  been 
nominated  for  an  Oscar. 

Today,  Nolte  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  reinventing  him- 
self. As  long  ago  as  1977, 
he  told  an  interviewer  he 
was  burning  out  on  the 
past:  "There  are  just  so 
many  times  you  can  go 
through  the  same  stories." 
Since  his  third  marriage,  the  stories  have 
all  been  about  the  Wild  Boy  of  the  Road 
calming  down,  cutting  back  on  his 
drinking,  living  part-time  in  North 
Carolina  and  West  Virginia.  Now,  per- 
haps because  they're  separated  after  sev- 
en years  of  marriage,  he's  reluctant  to 
agree  with  the  idea  that  his  wife,  Rebec- 
ca, cured  him  of  his  bad  habits — "Oh, 
that  was  a  line  that  everybody  used" — 
or  even  that  he  had  any  in  the  first  place: 
"Oh,  the  Wild  Man.  Yeah.  I  might  have 
cultivated  that  for  a  while.  It  doesn't 
necessarily  make  good  press,  but  it 
gives  them  something  to  go  by." 

What  seems  to  make  him  happy  is  the 
work,  this  excellent  run  of  good  parts  in 
good  scripts  with  good  directors.  That's 
what  keeps  him  going — the  prospect  of 
shutting  himself  up  in  a  room  and 
creating  himself  once  again. 

And  that  diligence  has  paid  off  with  as 
handsome  a  record  on  film  as  anyone's. 
Indeed,  had  he  sported  a  British  accent 
and  a  spiffy  waistcoat,  he  might  have 
been  knighted  for  his  years  of  dedication 
to  his  craft — fourteen  years  in  rep  and 
the  long  list  of  intelligent  movie  projects 
after  that.  Why  not?  Other  actor- 
knights  had  time  for  indulgences,  even 
brushes  with  the  law.  "Sir  Nick." 
"lord  Nolte."  Sounds  good.    □ 
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GILT  COMPLEX 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

The  late  Mona  Williams,  who  herself 
rose  from  an  obscure  Kentucky  back- 
ground and  was  hailed  by  Cecil  Beaton 
as  "one  of  America's  choicest  trea- 
sures," was  among  the  most  beautiful 
and  attentive  hostesses  of  her  time.  With 
bone  white  hair,  a  creamy  complexion, 
large  emerald  eyes,  and  an  effortless 
grace,  she  enchanted  Palm  Beach  soci- 
ety with  her  frequent  parties.  Her  taste 
was  impeccable,  and  her  style  was  sim- 
ple yet  unmatched.  In  subdued  but 
elegant  gowns  from  such  designers  as 
Charles  James,  Mainbocher,  and  Balen- 
ciaga,  Mona  set  trends  and  dictated 
fashion.  (Her  annual  clothing  budget 
was  rumored  to  be  about  $50,000.) 
Among  the  many  people  who  had  mar- 
veled at  Mona  Williams's  style  and  gift 
for  entertaining,  none  were  more  pro- 
foundly impressed  than  Charlie  and 
Jayne  Wrightsman. 

After  visiting  the  Williamses  for  the 
first  time,  Charlie  told  his  wife  that  he 
wanted  to  buy  their  home — never  mind 
that  it  was  inconceivable  that  the  Wil- 
liamses would  ever  relinquish  their  per- 
sonal Shangri-la.  Wrightsman,  whose 
wealth  had  hitherto  procured  almost 
anything  he'd  ever  desired,  announced, 
"Everything  is  for  sale  in  the  end. "  Fate 
conspired  with  Charlie's  wishes.  The 
Williamses  put  their  estate  on  the  mar- 
ket in  1947  in  an  effort  to  curb  their 
lavish  lifestyle.  Charlie  immediately 
picked  up  the  phone  and  set  out  to  cut 
the  deal.  According  to  an  old  friend  of 
Mona's,  all  terms  were  quickly  agreed 
upon.  A  few  hours  later  that  same  day — 
and  out  roughly  $100,000— Charlie  and 
Jayne  Wrightsman  moved  into  513 
North  County  Road. 

A  host  of  Palm  Beach  old-timers 
insisted  that  he  bought  not  only  the 
property  but  also  the  world  according 
to  Mona  Williams.  As  if  to  affirm  that 
assessment,  Charlie  refused  to  allow 
Mona  to  retrieve  personal  papers  she'd 
left  in  a  safe,  reportedly  barking,  "I 
wouldn't  have  given  you  the  price  you 
demanded  if  it  weren't  for  your  taste.  I 
bought  everything  here,  and  everything 
stays." 

The  remaking  of  Jayne  Wrightsman 
accelerated  with  the  move  to  number 
513.  The  hapless  socialite  found  herself 
at  the  top  of  the  heap  unprepared.  But 
not  for  long.  Instinctively,  Jayne  knew 
what  she  had  to  do.  What  else  but 
emulate  Mona?  She  faithfully  imitated 
the  celebrated  manners,   fashion 


style    of    entertaining,    and    although 

Mona's  charm  was  impossible  to  dupli- 
cate, her  clothes  were  not.  Soon  [ayne's 
dresses  were  made  by  the  same  design 
houses  from  which  Mona  had  ordered 
hers.  Later  her  houseguests  would  al- 
ways be  asked  what  their  favorite  flow- 
ers were  upon  arrival,  and  by  nightfall 
they  would  find  the  named  blooms 
freshly  cut  and  arranged  in  a  crystal  vase 
by  their  bed.  That  was,  after  all.  how 
Mona  Williams  had  made  company  feel 
welcome. 

By  the  early  1950s,  with  the 
proper  home  in  place. 
Charlie  was  eager  to  finally 
shed  his  dreaded  "wealthy 
Texan"  image.  Cassini 
notes  that  "he  always  want- 
ed to  be  considered  an  old- 
line  aristocrat,  like  those  in 
Europe."  Charlie  liked  to  entertain  in 
grand  style,  not  just  by  Palm  Beach 
standards  but  by  those  of  European 
nobility.  In  the  unwritten  guide  to  social 
mountaineering,  a  beautiful  home  filled 
with  fine  antiques  was  the  first  and  most 
important  step. 

If  splendor  was  Charlie's  intention  for 
513  North  County  Road,  then  the 
twenty-eight-room  house's  breezy  sim- 
plicity definitely  required  upgrading. 
He  attempted  a  "restoration"  of  the 
drawing  room's  rare  eighteenth-centu- 
ry wallpaper  by  hiring  local  artists  to 
enliven  the  Chinese  scenes.  "Charlie 
bellowed,  'Make  those  birds  on  there 
brighter!'  '  recounts  one  guest.  "The 
result  was  dix-neuvieme-siecle  extrava- 
ganza, which  always  suits  parvenus." 

Jayne,  who  as  early  as  her  hospital 
vigil  had  recognized  that  her  own  wel- 
fare was  inextricably  hound  to  C  lharlie's 
contentment,  began  to  develop  a 
healthy  interest  in  redecorating  the 
house.  "She  did  not  want  to  become 
Bluebeard's  second  wife,  hanging  in  the 
corridors,"  says  Sir  Francis  Watson 

She  looked  to  the  most  visible  trend- 
setters for  clues.  A  tew  forward-think- 
ing ladies,  such  as  Jessie  Woolworth 
Donahue  and  Martha   Hand   Rockefel 
ler,  were  on  the  cutting  edge  ol  Palm 
Beach  decoration    I  lu  \  <  hose  to  aban 
don  the  Waspy  dowdini  ss  ol  English 
furniture  for  the  lushuess  ol  the  I  -     ich 
de<  orative  arts.  I;  >■■    si      Ima  1 
renowned  <  i  heiress,  h 

who    introd  : 

Am  el) 


knew  w  here  to  look  tor  inspiration  I  let 
first  attempt  at  collecting— Meissen 
porcelain  birds — was  undoubted!)  an 
effort  to  imitate  I  o)  In  1962,  Elsa 
Maxwell  reported  in  her  column: 
"  I  helma,  having  the  most  wonderful 
taste,  was  breathlessly  followed  In  the 

budding  curator   [Jayne].     I  helma   had 

wonderful  china  birds.  |aync  ditto.  " 

A  I'AIU  OI  EUR<  >l'l  VN  DISTANT]  COt  S- 
uis.  Baroness  Pence  de  Becker  and 
Baron  Eric  von  Goldschmidt-Roth- 
schild,  coincidentally  descended  upon 
New  York  at  the  precise  moment  that 
Jayne's  interest  in  French  antiques  was 
born.  These  ver\  grand  Rothschild 
heirs  would  transform  [ayne's  redeco- 
rating into  a  collecting  habit  of  epic 
proportions. 

Renee  de  Becker  was  a  slim,  short 
woman  who  dressed  in  understated 
couture  embellished  with  discreet  jew- 
elry. She  wore  her  hair  in  the  alread) 
dated  fashion  of  upswept  sides  .iwd 
front,  terminating  in  an  accentuated 
curl.  Baron  Eric — her  rumored  lover — 
had  dashing  gray  hair  and  a  carcfull) 
tended  mustache.  He  was  admired  In 
ladies  tor  being  impeccably  suited — 
often  in  crisp  glen  plaid  of  various 
designs — and  sporting  a  classic  Paris 
boulevardier's  walking  stick 

The  Rothschilds'  sojourn  to  New 
York  was  made  purel)  foi  mercenary 

purposes.    Unlike   the   rest    ol    the   t.u- 

Hung  Rothschilds,  aftei  World  War  II 

Mine,  de  Becker  and  Baron  1  in  lacked 
financial  secunt\  But  thev  saw  the 
potential  in  then  inherited  stockpile  ot 

key  eighteenth-centui  \  I  rem  h  furnish- 
ings. Prices  foi  important  pieces,  how 
ever,  paled  in<  ompai  ison  to  equivalent 
English  examples    I  he  ingenious  i  ous 
ins,  though,  smelled  success  in  the  trend 
set  In    I  helma  I  o)   and  realized  thai 
then  own  w  ealth  la)  in  America's  new 
K  i  n  h 

I  hey  set  up  shop,  as  it  wci  e,  at  s '• ' 
I  nth  Avenue,  sull  one  ol  the  most 
prestigious  addresses  in  New  York     it 

is    one    ol    the-    lew     luwii  \  -ap.n  tnnnt 

buildings  whose  huge  suites  have  n<  vet 
been  subdh  ided  I  I  a<  h  apartment 
c  up\  in"  m  entire  flooi .  t  enters  aroui 
foi  i ;     ..ot    entrant  e    gallei  \ .    al 
w lii.  i  arc  a  series  ol  large  room 
1 1 .iiiiiio. •.    With  all  original  details 

mt.n  t.     the    apaitnn  nt    had    five    b 

looms.  si\  bathrooms,  and  cavernous 
servants1  quarters    I  he  baroness  tt 
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formed  the  entertaining  areas  into  Pari- 
sian salons  full  ot  eighteenth-century 
boiseries,  fine  French  furniture,  porce- 
lains, and  paintings,  all  from  her  vast 
stock  in  Europe. 

Armed  with  a  title,  a  spectacular 
apartment,  and  a  white-gloved  staff. 
Mine,  de  Becker  mounted  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  marketing  campaigns 
in  New  York's  history,  promoting  de 
Becker  as  a  way  of  life — the  aristocratic 
life.  She  frequently  hosted  drop-dead 
luncheons  with  foie  gras  on  toasted 
brioche,  beluga  on  buckwheat  blini,  and 
an  array  of  other  continental  delicacies. 
The  finest  wine  and  champagne  flowed 
freely  among  the  guests,  who  included 
minor  aristocracy  from  the  ancien  re- 
gime as  well  as  the  newly  monied. 
Invariably,  Mine,  de  Becker  was  per- 
ceived by  her  wide-eyed  American 
guests  as  a  latter-day  Marie-Antoinette 
holding  court  in  her  miniature  Ver- 
sailles-SMr-Fifth.  "The  salon  of  Baroness 
de  Becker  was  like  heaven  to  us,"  Ailsa 
Mellon  Bruce  once  said.  "She  taught  us 
the  possibilities  of  wealth.  She  taught  us 
how  to  live." 

What  the  baroness  and  her  alleged 
paramour  were  really  doing  was  leading 
the  innocents  to  slaughter.  Baron  Eric 
would  casually  offer  to  guide  the  lunch- 
ing ladies  to  various  galleries,  stopping 
at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Rosen- 
berg and  Stiebel,  who  were  acting  as 
brokers  for  the  cousins. 

The  market  the  Rothschild  cousins 
had  created  commanded  prices  tar  more 
impressive  than  those  in  the  auction 
houses.  Jayne  Wrightsman,  for  her  part, 
never  minded.  She  had  discovered  in 
Renee  de  Becker  yet  another  style  mak- 
er from  whom  to  learn.  More  signifi- 
cantly, after  years  of  being  dominated 
by  her  husband,  Jayne  saw  collecting  as 
a  way  to  escape  his  control.  Everything 
she  would  learn  would  loosen  Charlie's 
tight  grip  that  much  more.  Freedom — 
or  as  much  of  it  as  she  could  attain 
without  losing  Charlie  altogether — lay 
in  these  Franco-fanciful  pieces.  They 
would  help  develop  her  own  forte  and 
command  new  respectability  for  her — 
from  her  society  compatriots  and,  per- 
haps most  important  of  all,  from  her 
husband. 

If  Mona  Williams  had  unknow- 
mgly  shown  Jayne  the  way  to  style, 
Renee  de  Becker  had  provided  the  raw 
material.  Jayne  took  it  upon  herself  to 


learn  everything  she  could  about  the 
French  decorative  arts.  "That  I  will 
respect  her  for,"  says  Cassini.  "De 
Becker  handed  her  the  ball,  and  she  ran 
with  it." 

Through  her  friendship  with  the 
Rothschild  cousins,  Jayne  met  the  late 
Stephane  Boudin,  the  noted  decorator 
who  headed  the  Parisian  design  firm 
Jansen.  Boudin's  touches  could  be 
found  in  the  homes  of  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Windsor  in  France  and  Mine, 
de  Becker's  palace  in  Brussels  (which  is 
now  the  British  Embassy).  He  was  also 
considered  a  leading  authority  on 
French  furnishings.  Anxious  to  redo  her 
Palm  Beach  residence,  Jayne  gave  Bou- 
din carte  blanche  for  the  project.  He 
remained  in  her  service  for  some  fifteen 
years,  becoming  a  mentor  and  advising 
her  on  almost  every  early  purchase. 

Jayne  ravenously  absorbed  Boudin's 
knowledge.  In  her  early  collecting  days, 
she  kept  piles  of  books  on  French  furni- 
ture beside  her  bed.  Each  night,  after 
saying  good  night  to  Charlie  (they 
maintained  separate  sleeping  quarters), 
she  would  sit  up,  memorizing  every- 
thing within  their  pages.  Jayne,  who 
started  buying  French  pieces  in  1952, 
became  a  respectable  collector  by  the 
end  of  the  decade.  (Her  first  significant 
acquisition  was  a  huge  Savonnerie  car- 
pet commissioned  by  Louis  XIV.)  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Francis,  by  the  time  of  his 
first  visit  with  the  Wrightsmans  in  1959, 
"their  collection  was  already  notewor- 
thy and  very  tolerable."  Perhaps  to  test 
Jayne,  he  showed  her  more  than  240 
transparencies  of  pieces  from  the  Wal- 
lace Collection.  To  his  amazement, 
Jayne  was  able  to  correctly  identify  the 
dates,  makers,  and  provenance  of  each 
item. 

Throughout  the  next  two  decades, 
Jayne  pursued  the  scholarship  of  French 
decorative  arts  with  singular  devotion. 
She  ordered  every  French  furniture  sales 
catalog  from  around  the  world  and 
surrounded  herself  with  noted  experts, 
often  taking  them  with  her  on  museum 
tours  in  Europe.  "Mrs.  Wrightsman  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  collectors  of 
our  time,"  declares  Helen  Costantino 
Fioratti,  owner  of  the  New  York  gallery 
L'Antiquaire  &  The  Connoisseur  and 
herself  a  noted  collector  of  French  and 
Italian  decorative  arts.  (I  ler  mother,  the 
late  Countess  Costantino,  sold  Mrs. 
Wrightsman  several  pieces.)  "She's  de- 
veloped   her    instincts    to    the    highest 


level,"  says  Fioratti.  "What  was  once  an 
interest  has  become  an  expertise  rarely 
found." 

By  1955,  as  the  redecoration  of  513 
North  County  Road  was  nearing  com- 
pletion, the  Rothschilds,  having  suit- 
ably replenished  their  coffers,  returned 
to  Europe.  Their  sumptuous  apartment 
at  820  Fifth  Avenue,  with  boiseries, 
gilded  plaster,  and  inlaid  wood  floor, 
was  then  bought  by  their  former  prote- 
gee, Jayne  Wrightsman.  (The  Wrights- 
mans  formerly  kept  a  suite  of  rooms  at 
the  Hotel  Pierre.)  By  then,  eighteenth- 
century  French  furniture  was  the  un- 
contested decorating  vogue  among 
America's  wealthiest.  Society  colum- 
nist Eugenia  Sheppard's  abreviation 
"FFF"  (Fine  French  Furniture)  appeared 
almost  daily.  Indeed,  "FFF"  had  be- 
come a  designation  almost  as  bankable 
as  the  correct  bloodline. 

Although  many  people 
were  put  off  by  the 
Wrightsmans'  unbridled 
status  quest,  few  could  re- 
sist their  invitations.  "Ev- 
eryone loved  to  go  to  the 
Wrightsmans',"  says  Bar- 
ton Gubelmann,  an  old 
Palm  Beach  friend  and  the  widow  of 
industrialist  and  sportsman  Walter  Gu- 
belmann. "Their  parties  became  more 
and  more  elegant,  and  their  lives  more 
and  more  elaborate.  Very  up-and-up." 
With  two  showy  residences  and  a  grow- 
ing "FFF"  collection,  Jayne  and  Charlie 
were  beginning  to  impress  high  soci- 
ety's gatekeepers  everywhere. 

In  Palm  Beach,  Manhattan,  and 
around  the  world,  all  doors  were  swing- 
ing open  for  the  couple;  they,  in  turn, 
opened  their  doors  to  hordes  of  distin- 
guished new  friends.  They  flew  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Windsor  (never 
ones  to  refuse  an  all-expense-paid  vaca- 
tion) to  Palm  Beach  for  dinners  and 
frequently  entertained  the  shah  of  Iran 
throughout  the  late  1950s  and  1960s. 
For  more  than  a  decade,  Jayne  and 
Charlie  capped  Palm  Beach's  winter 
social  whirl  with  their  New  Year's  Eve 
party:  such  guests  as  British  Ambassa- 
dor Lord  Harlech.  French  Ambassador 
I  lerve  Alphand,  New  York  financier 
Robert  Lehman,  and  the  C.  Douglas 
I  >illons  danced  to  Lester  Lanin's  tireless 
arrangements. 

Not  everyone,  especially  in  the  in- 
sular world  of  Palm  Beach,  was  im- 
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pressed.  A  few  doors  away  was  La 
Guerida,  the  estate  of  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy. According  to  Cassini,  Joe  Ken- 
nedy deemed  Charlie  Wrightsman  a 
"boorish  Texan,"  and  Charlie,  a  de- 
vout Republican,  thought  Kennedy  an 
"Irish  crook. "  The  neighbors  had  little 
interaction  until  young  Jack  Kennedy 
became  a  viable  presidential  candidate. 
Almost  overnight,  the  Wrightsmans' 
cold  shoulder  turned  to  a  warm  em- 
brace. "It  was  a  mutually  beneficial 
relationship,"  says  Cassini,  whose 
brother  Oleg  was  a  favorite  designer 
of  Jackie  Kennedy's.  "The  Wrights- 
mans  wanted  to  bask  in  the  glory  of  the 
Kennedys,  and  Jack  and  Jackie  liked  to 
be  lavished  upon." 

After  becoming  president,  Kennedy 
and  the  first  lady  would  often  visit  Palm 
Beach  as  houseguests  of  the  Wrights- 
mans,  who,  in  return,  frequented  White 
House  state  dinners  and  other  official 
galas  and  were  accorded  the  rare  honor 
in  1961  of  being  guests  at  Camp  David. 
Jayne  was  propelled  into  broader  social 
stardom  by  her  friendship  with  Jackie. 
Their  museum  tours  and  shopping 
jaunts  were  faithfully  recorded  in  news- 
papers across  the  country.  C.  David 
Heymann,  author  of  the  best-selling  A 
Woman  Named  Jackie,  notes  that  Jayne 
and  Jackie  were  a  natural  fit.  "Jackie 
thought  that  Jayne  was  very  cultured," 
says  Heymann.  "They  shared  an  appe- 
tite for  luxury  and  were  joined  at  the 
hips,  and  the  pocketbooks,  for  many 
years." 

Jayne  was  said  to  be  Jackie's  year- 
round  Santa  Claus.  The  first  lady  had 
only  to  approach  her  when  she  wanted 
expensive  artworks  for  the  White 
House,  and  Jayne  would  dutifully 
oblige.  In  1961,  Jayne  received  formal 
validation  from  America's  royalty 
when  Jackie  appointed  her  to  a  White 
House  art-selection  committee.  By  then 
le  gout  Rothschild  was  running  thick  in 
her  blood:  Boudin  was  consulted  to 
bring  the  Bourbons'  splendor  to  the 
presidential  mansion.  Although  John 
Kennedy's  assassination  in  1963 
brought  Jackie's  decorating  projects  to 
an  abrupt  end,  parts  of  the  White  House 
private  quarters  still  bear  Jayne's  mark, 
with  an  occasional  bergere,  gueridon, 
or  canape  left  from  the  New  Frontier 
days.  Today,  in  the  president's  upstairs 
sitting  room,  George  Bush  can  sign  Ins 
thank-you  notes  at  the  mahogany  and 
gilt-bronze   mounted   Louis   XVI    I 


reau-plat,  by  Ancellet,  bought  by  |ackic 

with  Jayne's  help. 

Throughout  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
when  Jayne  Wrightsman  wasn't  re- 
dressing her  homes  or  the  White  1  louse. 
she  was  carefully  dressing  herself.  In 
1961,  she  was  honored  by  the  New 
York  Couture  Group  as  one  of  the 
world's  best-dressed  women.  (Others 
included  her  friends  Jackie.  Jackie's  sis- 
ter [then  Princess  Lee  Radziwill],  Ninn 
Ryan,  and  Evangeline  Bruce.)  During 
the  next  three  years,  Jayne,  with  her 
signature  bouffant  hairdo  locked  into  a 
society-matron  helmet,  would  handily 
grace  nearly  every  best-dressed  list  in 
the  world. 

With  good  reason.  She  had  emerged 
a  force  in  her  own  right — eclipsing 
Charlie  from  a  pure  publicity  stand- 
point. Camelot's  long  coattails  afford- 
ed a  generous  space  for  the  already 
prominent  Jayne.  She  had,  after  all, 
acquired  America's  finest  collection  of 
French  furniture,  its  grandest  homes, 
the  most  lavish  wardrobe,  and  the 
movers  and  shakers  as  friends.  Char- 
lie's money  made  it  all  possible,  but 
only  her  know-how  could  have  trans- 
formed the  once-plain  Jayne  into  a 
woman  of  substance.  "Mrs.  Wrights- 
man is  very  much  a  premier  social 
hostess,"  says  the  society  columnist 
Aileen  "Suzy"  Mehle.  "Her  long  de- 
votion to  the  arts  and  culture  shows 
that  she  has  always  been  a  cultivated 
person.  She  is  eminently  elegant." 

Along  with  Jayne's  new  stature  came 
new  dimensions  to  her  character.  In 
dealing  with  Charlie,  she  displayed  no- 
ticeably more  confidence,  developing  a 
highly  effective,  silent,  and  icy  gaze  to 
thwart  his  frequent  rudeness.  Though 
still  the  servile  wife,  she  had  learned  to 
circumvent  some  of  Charlie's  restric- 
tions. Once  in  Palm  Beach  when  he 
refused  to  allow  Jayne  to  attend  the 
Givenchy  show  in  Paris,  she  told  him 
she  would  instead  go  to  New  York  to 
work  on  their  collection.  Upon  her 
arrival,  she  changed  planes  and  flev 
straight  to  Fans  and  her  resei  ved  seal  on 
the  couture  runway. 

To  others,  Jayne's  early  demure  girl 
ishness  had  evolved  intoagrandei  si\l< 
As  Sir  Francis  recounts  a  re<  <  ni     isi 

,   tohishomein  Wiltshire,  I  i  ■ 
"She  arrived  by  private  heli<  optei  fi 
London  ind  Ian      •  in  thevillagi    q 
Thecommo 
■ 


had  arrived  for  inspection.  |aync  really 

Can't  help  it    She  had  been  ton  ed  to  live 

in  absolute  grandeur  ever  since  she 
married  Charlie." 

As  Jayne's  promincn<  c 
swelled,  so  did  he  r  i  ollcc- 
tion.  Charlie,  who 
saw  the  importance  of  the 
growing  inventory,  ot- 
tered in  the  Lite  lVSiis  t>. 
eventually  donate  it  to  the 
National  Gallery  ol  Art  in 
Washington,  D.O  Gallery  director 
John  Walker  hesitated.  Like  many 
twentieth-century  American  art  histori- 
ans, he  was  influenced  by  Bernard  Ber- 
enson,  the  world-renowned  art  scholar, 
who  with  his  particular  devotion  to  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  dismissed  the  im- 
portance of  French  decorative  arts. 
sniffing,  "Looey,  Looey." 

But  while  Walker  dragged  his  feet, 
James  Kornner.  then  director  of  the 
Met,  stepped  forth — through  the  intro- 
duction ot  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  then  a 
Met  trustee — and  accepted  any  and  all  ot 
the  Wrightsmans'  otters  and  stipula- 
tions. The  museum  would  provide 
fayne  with  advice  on  acquisitions,  as- 
sisting her  in  retaining  only  the  most 
significant  pieces.  I  he  Wrightsmans.  m 
exchange,  would  Over  tune  donate  the 
bulk  of  their  collection.  In  1958,  Ror- 
uner  arranged  for  Sir  I  rancis  to  authoi 
the  Wrightsman  catalog.  Although  Ins 
fees  were  paid  by  |ayne  and  Charlie,  all 
five  volumes  ot  the  catalog  were  pub 
lished  by  the  Met  Many  believed  that 
the  museum's  publication  was  designt  d 
to  cement  the  Wrightsmans'  commit 
inent.   Not  only  did  the  catalog  lend 

additional  prestige  to  the  Collc<  Hon.  but 

Sn  I  i.i i h  issci\ ed  -is  \et  anothci  advisci 
and  mentoi  to  |aync  in  hci  feverish 
quest  foi  i  onnoisseui  ship 

"Charlie  was  particularly  >.\im>.\  at 
naming  the  prices  oi  the  things  he 
wished  to  buy ,"  Sir  Francis  sa  s  "Jayne 
and  I  contributed  oui  acadcmii  opinions 
ot  the  pui es  c  Ii.iilu  would  alway s 
negotiate  and  vei  \  often  got  Ins  pi  i 
Yet  the  mast ci pie< es  in  the  Wrightsman 
( 'ollei  tion  were  boughi  foi  fai  mon 
thanasong  Jayne  paid  SI  00, in  1966 

.mi   si/e  snuffbox  that   w  as  on.  e 

i  by  I  ouis  W    In  the  1960s  alone, 
in    and    <■  li.i 1 1n. .    w  host    tnsi  \,  n 
1 1  j  investment  in  mi  was  f3,741, 
spent  more  than  S16  million  on  furni- 
ture .mil  paintings 
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Since  the  mid-1970s,  Jayne's  collect- 
ing has  abated.  "There  simply  isn't 
anything  of  comparable  quality  left," 
contends  Sir  Francis.  "Jayne  bought  the 
last  of  the  best  on  the  market."  Al- 
though it  is  almost  impossible  to  evalu- 
ate the  monetary  worth  of  the  Wrights- 
man  Collection  (including  the  pieces  at 
the  Met),  a  conservative  estimate  would 
be  more  than  SI 50  million. 

The  Wrightsmans  gave  as  ambitious- 
ly as  they  spent.  The  magnitude  of  their 
contributions  to  the  arts,  education,  and 
culture  is  indisputable.  Their  gifts  to 
New  York  University  in  the  late  1960s 
and  early  1970s  exceeded  SI  million  and 
included  S500,000  to  establish  the  chair 
for  the  Jayne  B.  Wrightsman  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts,  funded  annually.  The 
NYU  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Wrights- 
man  Lecture  Series  included  such  lumi- 
naries as  Otto  Demus  and  the  late  Sir 
Kenneth  Clark.  In  1968,  Charlie  pur- 
chased the  rights  to  Sir  Kenneth's  televi- 
sion series  Civilization  from  the  BBC 
and  brought  it  to  America,  whereupon 
he  gave  it  to  NYU.  For  their  largess, 
Charlie  was  made  a  trustee  at  NYU  and 
the  Met,  while  Jayne  continues  to  serve 
on  the  boards  of  both  the  Met  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera. 

In  1984,  after  almost  forty  years  of 
seemingly  endless  entertaining, 
the  Wrightsmans  decided  to  sell 
their  Palm  Beach  property.  Char- 
lie, in  his  eighties,  was  too  old  to 
shuttle  between  New  York  and 
Florida.  More  tellingly,  it  was 
rumored  that  he  ordered  Jayne  to 
unload  the  estate  when  he  learned  that  it 
would  take  two  years  to  reupholster  the 
furniture,  which  decorator  Vincent 
Fourcade  had  covered  in  florid  fabrics 
two  years  earlier.  Jayne  did  not  seem  to 
mind,  for  the  ever-cliquey,  judgmental 
Palm  Beach  remained  distant  to  her. 
"Mrs.  Wrightsman  was  nice,"  notes 
Mary  Sanford,  but  outside  of  her  own 
parties  "never  very  social." 

A  portion  of  the  mansion's  contents 
was  auctioned  at  Sotheby's  on  May  5 
that  same  year.  Upon  the  last  blow  of 
the  gavel,  $4.8  million  had  been  paid  for 
the  247  pieces  once  found  in  the  halls  and 
chambers  of  the  Palm  Beach  villa — 
more  than  double  the  original  estimate. 
Experts  saw  most  of  the  items  as  Jayne 
Wrightsman's  refuse,  but  bidders  were 
blinded  by  her  name.  A  set  of  twenty- 
nine  seashells,  for  example,  was  bought 


for  $1,650  by  New  York  collector  Cyril 
Dwek.  A  one-year-old  chintz  sofa  sold 
for  $28,600  to  Sotheby's  chairman  A. 
Alfred  Taubman. 

The  following  year,  513  North 
County  Road  was  sold  for  $10  million 
to  Leslie  Wexner,  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
clothing  merchant  whose  holdings  in- 
clude the  Victoria's  Secret  lingerie 
stores.  The  house  was  eventually  de- 
molished and  replaced  by  a  twenty- 
thousand-square-foot  beige  mansion 
built  by  Mediplex  magnate  Abe  Gos- 
man,  who  spent  a  reported  $25  million 
to  acquire  the  land  and  construct  the 
house.  Gosman,  whose  affinity  for  fine 
arts  has  driven  him  to  commission  local 
artists  to  copy  works  by  Picasso,  Du- 
buffet,  and  van  Gogh  directly  onto  the 
walls  of  the  house,  owns  the  yacht 
Octopussy,  featured  in  the  1983  James 
Bond  film  of  the  same  name. 

Another  chapter  in  Jayne's  life  closed 
two  years  after  the  Palm  Beach  sale.  On 
May  27,  1986,  Charlie  Wrightsman  died 
at  home  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  age  ninety. 
A  staunch  atheist,  he  had  requested  that 
there  be  no  memorial  service.  Instead,  a 
laurel  wreath  was  placed  near  an  en- 
trance to  the  Met's  Wrightsman  Galler- 
ies. His  funeral  was  strictly  private. 

Aside  from  a  few  minor  bequests, 
Charlie  left  his  wife  the  bulk  of  his 
estate.  Stephanie  Wrightsman  remem- 
bers lawyers  asking  if  she  wanted  to 
contest  her  grandfather's  will.  "Jayne 
deserves  every  penny  for  putting  up 
with  Granddaddy  all  those  years,"  says 
Stephanie,  a  vivacious  woman  who  has 
devoted  herself  to  charity  fund-raising 
in  Palm  Beach.  "It's  all  over  now. 
We've  gone  on  with  our  lives.  But 
Granddaddy  is  one  man  who  will  not 
rest  in  peace." 

Conservative  estimates  assess  Jayne's 
worth  to  be  in  excess  of  $150  million. 
Most  of  it  is  expected  to  be  given  to  the 
Met  upon  her  death.  Jayne,  who  is 
childless,  has  lived  alone  since  her  hus- 
band's death  but  is  faithfully  attended 
by  her  staff  of  six  and  a  secretary.  She 
divides  her  time  between  820  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  a  Saint  James  Place  duplex, 
overlooking  Green  Park,  in  London. 
Since  Charlie's  death,  her  social  circle 
has  become  severely  contracted.  In  Eu- 
rope, many  of  the  Rothschilds,  who 
were  once  her  close  friends,  have  turned 
their  backs  on  her.  Baroness  Cecile  de 
Rothschild  was  gravely  offended  by 
Jayne's  refusal  to  make  a  donation  to  her 


art  organization.  In  Palm  Beach,  where 
Jayne's  social  ties  were  never  firm,  her 
tailure  to  acknowledge  the  Norton  Gal- 
lery of  Art's  request  for  donations  fur- 
ther undermined  her  standing  in  the 
community.  She  can  still,  however, 
count  on  many  New  York  museum 
officials  and  art  associates  to  be  at  her 
beck  and  call. 

Yet  there  are  signs  that  not  all  of 
Jayne's  concerns  are  of  an  imperial  na- 
ture. She  recently  befriended  Stepha- 
nie's daughter,  Alexandra,  who  is  now 
twenty-six,  and  invited  her  to  New 
York.  With  Jayne's  sway,  Alexandra 
was  able  to  obtain  a  job  at  Sotheby's. 
After  a  brief  stint  there  the  young 
woman  moved  to  Paris,  where  follow- 
ing in  Jayne's  footsteps,  she  is  learning 
French.  Jayne  is  said  to  be  paying  her 
expenses. 

Jayne  does  have  a  small  but 
devoted  troop  of  followers,  most  nota- 
bly Susan  Gutfreund,  the  wife  of  Solo- 
mon chairman  John  Gutfreund.  Ac- 
cording to  Eric  Stiebel  of  Rosenberg 
and  Stiebel,  Susan,  a  budding  collector 
of  French  furniture,  regards  Jayne  as  an 
important  role  model.  Just  as  Jayne  had 
called  Baroness  de  Becker  "Madame," 
Susan  Gutfreund  is  said  to  accord  Jayne 
the  same  honorific. 

But  there  are  scant  opportunities  to  so 
address  her  in  person.  Last  November 
when  Jayne  ventured  out  for  CBS 
founder  Bill  Paley's  Temple  Emanu-El 
memorial  service,  she  appeared  ner- 
vous, clutching  her  purse  as  if  for  dear 
life.  Though  her  figure  retains  its  youth- 
ful form,  her  drawn  face  reveals  her  age. 
As  a  longtime  associate  contends,  "Each 
year  with  Charlie  took  two  off  of  her." 

With  those  rocky  days  behind  her  and 
most  of  their  collection  in  the  Met, 
Jayne  has  become  a  grand  patroness  of 
the  arts,  like  old  friends  Jackie  Onassis 
and  Brooke  Astor.  Whatever  legacy  she 
has  created  after  nearly  five  decades  as 
Mrs.  Charles  Wrightsman,  her  unparal- 
leled collection  offers  ready  testament  to 
her  spirit,  as  well  as  to  her  endurance. 
Historians  and  accountants  may  quanti- 
fy the  cultural  and  monetary  value  of 
that  stunning  collection,  but  only  the 
enigmatic  diva  of  French  decorative  arts 
can  compute  its  true  cost.  Jayne  alone 
knows  the  puce  of  a  philosophy  she 
unwittingly  summed  up  in  explaining  a 
1V7S  acquisition:  "We just  loved  it,  and 
bought  it.  and  that's  that."  □ 
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BOLSHOI  BLUES 

(Continued  from  page  91) 

"artistic  dictator"  and  accused  him  of 
selling  out  the  Bolshoi  by  signing  a  six- 
year  deal  with  the  Entertainment  Cor- 
poration, a  foreign  company  that  be- 
came solely  responsible  for  presenting 
the  Bolshoi  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
North  America.  The  next  day,  it's  accu- 
sations that  it's  not  fiscal  woes  but 
Grigorovich's  autocratic  manner  and 
"conservative"  artistic  policies  that  are  a 
primary  source  of  the  company's  tra- 
vails. He's  still  the  Bolshoi  chief  after 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  they  say, 
but  he  hasn't  encouraged  the  type 
of  innovative  work  seen  in  the  West 
from  Twyla  Tharp,  Mark  Morris, 
and  Jerome  Robbins — let  alone  pro- 
duced an  original  ballet  in  almost 
a  decade. 

Complaints  aren't  voiced  only  by 
dance  critics.  Maya  Plisetskaya,  who 
has  fought  with  Grigorovich  since  the 
late  1960s  over  his  tilting  of  the  compa- 
ny toward  male  performers  with  ballets 
such  as  Spartacus  and  Ivan  the  Terrible 
and  for  failing  to  create  any  ballets  for 
her,  said,  "Right  now  the  Bolshoi  is 
nothing,  a  trademark,  a  symbol.  With 
no  [new]  repertory,  there  is  no  creative 
life.  That's  why  the  best  dancers  are 
trying  to  go  abroad.  Before,  dancers 
stayed  at  the  Bolshoi  because  it  was  the 
Bolshoi.  It  was  the  golden  years.  They 
had  offers  to  defect,  to  stay  in  the  West, 
but  for  them  the  Bolshoi  was  their  life, 
their  house.  But  today,  it's  as  if  you  say 
to  me,  'You  see  that  village?  What 
future  is  there  for  that  village?'  I  say, 
'None.  In  future  this  village  will  be 
leveled.' 

On  the  other  hand,  Grigorovich's 
supporters  at  home  and  abroad  extol 
him  as  a  major  talent  whose  ballets — 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Legend  of  Love,  as  well 
as  versions  of  The  Nutcracker  and  Gi- 
selle— have  undeniably  enriched  the 
company.  The  respected  English  dance 
writer  and  critic  Clement  Crisp  credits 
Grigorovich  with  creating  "a  series  of 
monumentally  scaled  dance  works, 
with  Spartacus  now  a  classic  of  the 
repertory.  .  .  [and]  important  new  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  Russian  nine- 
teenth-century ballets."  He  also  praises 
him  for  promoting  within  the  company 
"a  constant  awareness  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  past  creativity,  past  attain- 
ments." And  it  is  incontestable  that 
Grigorovich  accomplished  all  this  de- 
spite devoting  much  of  his  time  not  to 
artistic  endeavors  but  to  dealing  with  a 


monolithic  party  structure  during  years 
of  frightful  political  repression. 

In  the  late  1960s,  he  wanted  to  restore 
Swan  Lake's  original  tragic  ending  in  his 

new  production  of  the  ballet.  The  then 
Soviet  minister  of  culture  insisted  in- 
stead on  the  optimistic  ending  that  char- 
acterized all  other  Soviet  versions  ot 
Swan    Lake,    and    Grigorovich    acqui- 
esced.   The    production    was    finally 
staged  in  1969  according  to  the  party 
line.  One  Russian  critic,  Vadnn  Gayev- 
sky,  recently  said  that  given  the  way 
Grigorovich     has     compromised     the 
company  on  this  and  other  issues  in  the 
past,   it  was  inevitable  that  a 
dancer  as  important  as  Mukha- 
medov,  who  owed  everything 
to  the  choreographer,   would 
betray  him. 

One  of  these  compromises 
involves  an  area  that  the  Bol- 
shoi once  never  had  to  attend 
to — business.  Many  ballet  go- 
ers and  reviewers  resented  the 
steep  prices  charged  by  the  En- 
tertainment Corporation  on 
the  recent  tour,  the  highest  ever 
for  a  ballet  presentation  in 
America.  What  made  the  situa- 
tion even  stickier  was  that  the 
Entertainment  Corporation's 
U.S.  branch  filed  for  bankrupt- 
cy this  year.  This  occurred  im- 
mediately after  the  corporation 
organized  last  winter's  engage- 
ment of  Grigorovich's  new 
ballet  troupe,  a  group  of  young 
dancers  he  formed  into  a  com- 
pany without  the  benefit  of 
Soviet  government  subsidies. 

In    addition,    as   part   of  an 
administrative    overhaul    in    the    early      much  ol  our  lives,  .1  repetition  ol  th< 
days  of  perestroika,  Grigorovich  ami     exclusions  against  [novelist]  Boris  P 
general  director  Kokonin  implemented     ternak  and  [conductor]   Mstisla>    Ro 
a  Western-style  contract   system   that     stropovich   but    now    directed   against 


state   apparatus   and    look    tor    funding 
from  industrial  sponsors  within  tin 
viet  Union. 

All  these  innovations  hav<  created  .. 
lot  ot  dissension  from  the  cultural  bu- 
reaucracy, which  has  sometimes  made 
lite  Very  difficult  for  Grigorovich.  Criti- 
cism from  the  party  became  so  intense 
that  he  once  offered  to  step  down,  just  as 
( rorbachev  recently  ottered  to  resign  his 
party  post. 

Kokonin  voices  concern  about  the 

repeated  attacks  to  which  Grigorovich 
has  been  subjected:  "What  I  don't  want 
is  the  aggressiveness  that  has  marked  so 


Grigorovich  says 
his  dancers 
embody  the 
history  of  the 
Bolshoi  Ballet 
every  time  they 
step  out  on  stage 
that  they're  heirs 
"to  the  best  that 


during  the  two 
hundred  and 


the  company." 


gave  the  administration  power  to  ret  11  e 
older  dancers  who  formerly  had  lifetime 
tenure.  Stars  such  as  Plisetskaya,  now 
sixty-six,  as  well  as  Vladimir  Vasiliev 
and   his   wife,    Yckaterina    Maximova, 
both  about  titty,   were  removed  from 
the  roster  and  given  pensions.  Even  the 
status  of  Grigorovich's  spouse,  tin-  tit- 
ty-year-old  Bessmertnova,  was  reeval 
uated.    Each  of  these  .mists  can  still 
dance  with  the   Bolshoi  it   lie  01    she 
chooses,   hut   only   Bessmertnova  ap 
pears  regularly     Kokonin  also  say 
new  policy  now    m  ll  1  '•'"     'hie  lot 

both  th<  ballet  and  ope!  •  the 


( .1  igoro\  i(  li    ( 'in  theat<  1  party  sc<  n 
tar)    would    like    to    banish    him    as 
ballet  directoi     But  Ins  work  is  pan 

Ol   0U1    Insloi  \  .    and   \  on  >  a.    t   leai    out 

that  page.  It's  pin  ot  a  single  Russian 

(  ultuie 

"Grigorovich  is  an  outstanding  pci 
son  and  talent    roo  many  people  think 
erroneously    tli.u   he's  already    cast   in 
bronzi     On   the  contrary,    he's 

I  ali\  e.   Vd  \    miu  h  tlesh.  and      11I 

ii  rable  to  insult   As  all  people  ot  t.< 
he's  a  complicated  character,  and  I  think 
it's  a  sin  to  be  unfairly  hard  on  him    I 

won't  allow   it  to  happen    I  don't  know 
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School  of  American  Batter  smdeoc  p 
SwTjpe.  196" 


Thanks 

to  the  Library, 

American  dance 

has  taken  great 

leaps  forward. 

American  dance  is  more 
popular  than  ever,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  is  The  New  York  Public 
Library's  Dance  Collection. 

Choreographer  Eliot  Feld 
savs  the  Library  at  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter is  "as  \ital  a  workroom  as 
mv  studio."  Agnes  de  Mille  savs. 
"the  revival  of  anv  work  is  de- 
pendent on  access  to  the  Li- 
brary's Dance  Collection." 

And  thevre  not  the  onlv 
ones.  For  dancers  and  choreog- 
raphers even-where,  over  3 "000 
volumes.  250.000  photographs, 
and  an  enormous  film  archive 
have  been  essential  elements  in 
the  renaissance  of  American 
dance. 

That's  just  one  way  The 
New  York  Public  Library's  re- 
sources serve  us.  The  Library 
offers  plavs  and  puppet  shows 
for  children,  programs  for  the 
elderly  and  disabled,  extensive 
foreign  language  and  ethnic  col- 
lections, and  scientific  journals 
vital  to  the  business  community. 

Again  and  again,  the  Li- 
bran-  enriches  our  lives. 


The  New  York  Public  Library 
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how  it  is  in  America,  but  we  don't  know- 
how  to  look  after  talented  people.  I  have 
to  admit  that  in  Russia  we  don't  know- 
how  to  look  after  things  or  people 
generally." 

Grigorovich.  on  tour  with 
the  Bolshoi  in  Germany, 
is  putting  the  company 
through  a  rigorous  re- 
hearsal of  Ivan  the  Terrible 
in  Wiesbaden,  a  session 
that  spills  well  over  into 
the  regular  lunch  break. 
Dressed  in  jeans  with  his  shirtsleeves 
rolled  up.  he's  immediately  recogniz- 
able because  of  his  gray  Slavic  eyes  and 
what's  been  described  as  his  signature 
grizzled  grav  crew  cut.  Charming  and 
articulate,  he's  easygoing  and  friendly 
when  dealing  with  associates  or  talking 
to  interviewers,  even  when  dismissing 
his  enemies  (he  calls  the  hunger  strike 
"slimming  day — a  stunt").  But  there's 
an  intensity  about  him. 

Difficult  though  the  partv  was.  Gri- 
gorovich says,  it  was  something  to 
depend  on.  Today,  however,  there  is  no 
such  guarantee,  and  it  is  Grigorovich's 
greatest  task  to  create  a  support  system 
to  take  its  place.  "The  system  at  the 
Bolshoi  has  to  change."  he  says.  "If 
we — the  dancers,  the  orchestra,  singers, 
actors — can't  get  hard  currency,  things 
will  never  get  better.  We  get  a  state 
subsidy,  but  with  this  new  devaluation 
of  the  ruble  it  amounts  to  very  little.  The 
subsidy's  so  small  we  can't  do  much 
with  it.  So  if  we  don't  get  more  money, 
how  can  I  ever  invite  toreign  artists  to 
appear  in  Moscow?  I  asked  Manuel 
Legris  and  Elisabeth  Platel  [stars  of  the 
Paris  Opera  Ballet]  to  dance  at  the 
Bolshoi.  They're  old  friends  and  they 
said.  'Okay,  we'll  take  three-fourths 
payment  in  rubles  and  one-fourth  in 
hard  currency."  They  came  and  they 
danced  beautifully.  But  not  everyone 
can  come  to  the  Bolshoi  under  such 
circumstances." 

The  deteriorating  physical  state  of  the 
Bolshoi  Theatre  is  also  a  major  concern. 
"For  example,  after  the  revolution  the 
theater  was  never  restored — they  only 
made  cosmetic  changes — and  now  we 
have  a  catastrophic  situation.  Seventy 
years  later,  we're  in  such  a  state  that 
several  days  diio  the  large  entrance  door 
to  one  box  wouldn't  open  after  a  perfor- 
mance, and  the  people  who  were  inside 
couldn't  net  out!  In  order  to  leave,  they 


had  to  climb  across  the  ledge  to  another 
loge. 

"Across  the  street  from  the  Bolshoi 
Theatre  they're  now  fixing  the  Metro- 
pole  Hotel,  and  it's  as  if  the  hotel  and  the 
theater  are  standing  on  top  of  lagoons. 
There's  water  everywhere,  and  it  flood- 
ed the  Bolshoi  cellar.  Even  our  statue  of 
Apollo  on  top  of  the  Bolshoi  entrance 
portico  is  crumbling.  It's  covered  now 
by  protective  scaffolding  and  looks  as  if 
it's  in  a  sarcophagus. 

"There  are  plenty  of  bosses,"  Grigor- 
ovich said  with  a  laugh,  "too  many  of 
them,  but  no  one  knows  what  to  do. 
One  boss  says  the  theater  must  be  closed 
in  order  to  do  the  restoration.  Another 
one  says.  'No.  keep  it  open  and  do  the 
renovation  at  the  same  time,'  and  so 
nothing  gets  done.  And  people  at  the 
theater  who  have  nothing  to  do  also 
make  trouble. 

"But  the  lack  of  money,  that's  the 
main  point,  because  the  government 
must  feed  the  people  first.  Today,  for 
example,  meat  costs  fifty  rubles  per 
kilo.  With  retired  persons,  that  sum 
must  last  them  for  a  month.  With  an 
average  salary,  it's  impossible  to  buy 
meat. 

"But  it's  not  only  that  we  don't  have 
anything  to  eat.  Eating  is  definitely  very 
important,  but  it's  not  the  only  thing  in 
life,"  the  choreographer  mused.  "Who 
knows  what  will  happen?  There's  an  old 
Russian  saving.  'If  you  don't  see  the 
light  in  the  window,  then  you  don't 
know  where  to  go.  then  nobody  knows 
where  to  go."  Now  nobody  sees  the 
light  in  the  window,  and  this  is  a 
tragedy,  not  only  in  the  theater  but  in 
the  country  too." 

Grigorovich  says  he  wants  what's 
best  tor  his  dancers,  adding  that  they 
embody  two  centuries  of  the  Bolshoi 
Ballet  every  time  they  step  out  on  stage. 
They're  the  heirs  "to  the  best  that  was 
achieved  during  the  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  that  the  Bolshoi  has  exist- 
ed. The  dancers  are  brought  up  in  these 
traditions  in  the  school,  they're  part  of 
their  breeding."  he  insists.  "And  they 
work  hard  in  the  theater,  traditionally 
more,  much  more  than  in  other 
theaters,  and  they  work  with  very  tal- 
ented ballet  masters — former  stars, 
like  Ulanova,  [Manna)  Semyonova, 
|  Nikolai]  Simachov,  and  [Rimma] 
Karelskaya." 

W  lun  asked  if  he's  afraid  that  others 
will    quit    as    Mukhamedov   has   done 
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because  of  the  current  troubles,  he  re- 
plies, without  hesitation,  "Yes." 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the 
current  situation  is  that 
despite  the  disarray,  prob- 
lems at  the  Bolshoi  aren't 
different  from  those  that 
other  major  companies 
confront  today:  less  gov- 
ernment help,  lack  of 
good  new  choreography  and  a  clear 
sense  of  artistic  purpose,  the  escalating 
costs  involved  in  running  such  a  mam- 
moth operation,  the  short  supply  of 
superstars,  and  the  knite-in-thc-back 
internal  politics.  American  Ballet  The- 
atre is  still  reeling  from  the  sudden  and 
acrimonious  departure  of  Mikhail  Bar- 
yshnikov  in  1989,  Rudolf  Nureyev  was 
more  or  less  kicked  out  of  his  job  as  head 
of  the  Paris  Opera  Ballet  recently,  and 
Britain's  Royal  Ballet  is  only  just 
emerging  from  a  decade-long  torpor, 
and  whether  it  is  alive  and  kicking 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Compared  with  these  groups,  the 
Bolshoi  looks  pretty  good.  Prodigal  Son 
was  recognized  as  a  significant  addition 
to  its  repertory,  and  John  Taras  said 
Yuri  Posokhov  is  the  finest  Prodigal 
he's  ever  seen.  Grigorovich  tries  to 
think  positively  about  the  times  ahead. 
After  the  German  tour,  the  Bolshoi 
traveled  to  Italy  and  Greece  and  spent 
August  performing  in  Argentina  and 
Chile.  Right  now,  they're  in  Moscow, 
and  plans  are  in  the  works  for  return 
trips  to  England  in  1992  and  the  United 
States  in  the  summer  of  1993. 

"We  are  going  to  present  three  ballets 
that  we  have  never  performed  in  the 
States,  old  ballets,"  Grigorovich  said. 
"But  they  will  be  renewed  for  Ameri- 
ca." The  three  works — La  Bayadere,  Le 
Corsaire,  and  Don  Quixote — are  Russian 
classics  that  predate  the  Revolution. 

But,  as  for  the  continuing  health  ot 
his  company  and  his  country,  he  said, 
"There's  absolutely  no  clear  sense  of 
where  we're  going." 

One  can't  help  noting,  however,  that 
the  Bolshoi  has  survived  more  than  two 
hundred  years  in  a  country  that's  suf- 
fered centuries  of  autocratic  czarist  rule, 
one  world  war  that  resulted  in  a  violent 
revolution,  and  another  in  which  the 
company  had  to  be  evacuated  from 
Moscow.  Now,  despite  economic  hard- 
ship and  political  unrest, 
are  the  company  will  endure.    Lj 
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THE  PRICE  IS  RIGHT 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  European  nobility  paid  a  king's  ransom  for  fine  porcelain. 
Again  popular  with  collectors,  this  category  is  relatively  affordable  today  and  a  sound 
investment  after  the  art-market  boom  of  the  eighties. 
by  Jerry  Patterson 


Catherine  the  Great  bought  744  pieces  of  Sevres 
porcelain  in  a  single  order.  When  Frederick  the  Great  captured 
the  city  of  Dresden  in  1756  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he 
looted  thirty  cartloads  of  Meissen  porcelain  from  the  royal 
Saxon  collection,  then  ordered  the  factory  to  make  him  a  table 
service.  King  George  IV  of  England  bought  so  much  Sevres 
that  the  royal  collection  at  Windsor  Castle  is  still  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  world. 

The  lineage  of  collecting  eighteenth-century  European 
porcelain  is  long  and  noteworthy:  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  Mark  Twain,  J.  P.  Morgan,  and  New 
York  governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  are  included,  as  are 
numerous  Rothschilds. 

Viewed  in  historical  perspective,  the  prices  of  European 
porcelain  today  are  moderate.  Those  attracted  to  this  most 
delicate  and  graceful  of  the  eighteenth-century  decorative  arts 
have  good  opportunities  to  buy  now. 

The  origins  of  European  porcelain  are 
royal.  Augustus  II  (1670-1733),  known 
as  Augustus  the  Strong,  elector  of  Saxo- 
ny and  king  of  Poland,  avidly  amassed 
porcelain  from  China  and  Japan,  as  did 
many  of  his  fellow  monarchs.  By  the 
time  the  Asian-made  porcelain  reached 
Europe,  it  was  so  expensive  that  one 
almost  had  to  be  a  king  to  afford  it. 

For  Augustus,  it  wasn't  enough  to 
cram  his  Dresden  palaces  with  Oriental 
imports;  he  was  determined  to  have  his 
own  porcelain,  made  right  in  his  Saxony 
domain.  After  a  great  many  failed  experi- 
ments and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  royal  revenue,  his  court  alchemist, 
Johann  Friedrich  Bottger,  finally  hit 
upon  the  correct  formula 
and  produced  true  porce- 
lain at  Meissen,  a  suburb  of 
Dresden,  in  1708.  (True 
porcelain  is  translucent  and 
rings  when  struck.) 

The  early  wares  of  the 
factory  were  imitations  of 
the  Chinese  or  Japanese  styles  (Europeans  then 
made  little  distinction  between  these  two  far- 
away countries)  and  often  bore  imitation  Chi- 
nese reign  marks. 

Although  Meissen  produced  a  wide  range  of 
porcelain  ware,  both  ornamental  and  practical, 
it  is  probably  best  known  for  its  figures.  From 
medieval  times,   German  court  dining  tables 
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'wo  Meissen  figures  by  Johann 
Joachim  Handler,  repaired, 
I.  P.  Morgan  collection:  above, 
Harlequin  Dancing  tea.  1738, 
timated  at  $4,000  to  $6,000) 
id,  right ,  Frightened  Harlequin 
;a.  1740,  $6,000  to  $9,000). 


had  displayed  decorative  centerpieces  composed  of  mytho- 
logical, allegorical,  or  comic  figures  modeled  in  wax  or  spun 
sugar.  These  were  replaced  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  by 
porcelain  figures;  the  earliest  were  even  marked  Hofhonditorei 
(court  confectionery).  Because  of  their  origins  in  convivial- 
ity, the  subjects  are  usually  cheerful  and,  when  modeled  in 
groups  (two  or  more  on  a  single  base),  often  tell  little  stories. 
The  great  modeler  at  Meissen  was  Johann  Joachim 
Kandler,  who  worked  there  from  1731  until  his  death  in  1775. 
In  the  hands  of  most  modelers,  porcelain  figures  have  been 
mere  dolls;  in  the  hands  of  Kandler  and  a  few  others,  they 
became  sculpture.  All  of  Kandler's  work  is  sought  by 
collectors,  but  his  animals  and  birds,  based  on  observations  of 
the  royal  Saxon  menagerie,  are  especially  admired. 

Some  of  Kandler's  finest  work  was  inspired  by  the 
commedia  dell'arte.  Stock  characters  from  these  plays, 
tradesmen  and  professionals,  were  immediately  recognized 
by  his  contemporaries.  There  was  the  Doctor,  Pantaloon, 
Scaramouche,  Harlequin,  Columbine,  and  all  the  others.  In 
Kandler's  hands,  they  were  dashingly  modeled  and  brilliantly 
painted  with  colors  that  have  faded  little  in  two  centuries. 
These  figures  have  never  been  inexpensive:  Harlequin  Alarmed 
was  sold  at  auction  five  years  ago  for  $62,000. 

Kandler's  greatest  achievement  in  tableware  was  the  cele- 
brated Swan  Service,  which  he  had  his  fellow  workmen 
model  in  the  grandest  baroque  style.  It  was  made  between 
1737  and  1741  for  Augustus's  chief  minister,  Count  Briihl. 
Consisting  of  2, 200  pieces  (plates,  tureens,  sauceboats,  wine- 
bottle  stands,  and  candlesticks,  among  other  items),  many  in 
swan  form  and  all  painted  with  the  Briihl  family  coat  of  arms, 
the  Swan  Service  has  been  called  by  S.  Ducret,  an  authority  on 
European  porcelain,  "the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent 
table  service  ever  to  be  executed  by  a  porcelain  factory." 
Descendants  of  Count  Briihl  broke  up  the  service  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  individual  pieces  do 
show  up  on  the  international  market.  A  candle- 
stick was  sold  in  Geneva  in  1989  for  $51,500, 
and  a  wine-bottle  stand  brought  $28,100  in 
Geneva  in  1987.  Seen  in  perspective,  these 
prices  are  not  extravagant.  In  1968,  a  Swan 
Service  tureen  from  the  estate  of  Woolworth 
heir  Jimmy  Donahue  had  sold  for  $32,000. 

1  Living  successfully  produced  his  own  por- 
celain, Augustus  began  to  show  signs  of  mega- 
lomania. 1  le  planned  a  "Japanese  palace"  pan- 
eled and  furnished  entirely  in  porcelain.  He 
commissioned  Kandler  to  do  a  life-size  statue 
of  him  lot  tin  palace,  but  it  cracked  before  it 
could  1"  fired.  A  number  of  animal  and  bird 
figures  from  the  project  survived,  and  several 
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This  very  rare  Vezzi  teapot  and 
cover  ( 1 723—27),  with  decorations 
inspired  by  art  from  Mogul  India, 
sold  for  $68,500  in  1988. 


examples  have  been  sold. 

The  most  expensive  sin- 
gle piece  of  European  por- 
celain ever  sold  was  a  large 
macaw  from  the  palace 
project,  twenty-six  and  a 
half  inches  tall,  which 
brought  $195,000  at  a  1978 
London  auction.  It  came 
from  the  collection  of  Ger- 
man millionaire  leather 
manufacturer  Robert  von 
Hirsch  and  was  bought  by 
the  Kunstgewerbemu- 
seum  of  Cologne.  Note 
how  long  this  record  has 
stood;  European  porcelain 
was  little  affected  by  the 
artificial  rise  in  prices  that 
marked  the  great  art  boom 
of  the  late  1980s. 

Porcelain  making  is  an 
art  that  has  made  little  "progress"  in  two  hundred  years. 
Eighteenth-century  Meissen  is  considered  by  most  authori- 
ties to  be  the  finest  porcelain  ever  made  in  Europe.  Prices 
reflect  that  high  estimation:  the  costliest  lot  of  porcelain  ever 
sold  at  auction  was  a  twenty-one-piece  Meissen  tea  service 
ordered  by  King  Christian  VI  of  Denmark  about  1730  and 
painted  with  the  royal  arms  of  Denmark  and  the  insignia  ot 
the  Danish  Order  of  the  Elephant.  It  brought  $433,000  at  a 
London  auction  in  1986.  The  royal  connection  was  obviously 
a  great  asset,  because  a  similar  twenty-seven-piece  tea  and 
coffee  service  from  the  same  period  with  no  such  provenance 
recently  sold  for  a  more  typical  $70,000.  The  demand  for 
Meissen  is  consistent.  At  a  major  sale  this  year,  eleven  of  the 
twelve  most  expensive  lots  bore  the  Meissen  name. 

From  the  Meissen  factory,  the  secret  of  porcelain  making 
spread  to  the  other  courts  of  Germany,  often  carried  by 
workmen  who  had  defected.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  twenty-three  towns  had  porcelain  fac- 
tories, each  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  local  prince  (there 
was  never  anything  democratic  about  porcelain). 

Fiirstenberg,    Hochst,    Ludwigsburg,    and    Fulda    were 
among  the  best-known  centers.  Their  designs  wen  Meissen- 
derived,  and  the  primary  appeal  of  many  of  these  factoi 
collectors  today  is  their  rarity.  The  auction  record  for  1  uld  i 
porcelain  is  $76,000,  realized  in  1989  foi  a  pair  of  nm 
figures,    made   about    1765.    In    the   same   year,    I    | 
mythological  figures,  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  mad* 
kenthal  (also  circa  1765),  sold  for  a  record  $95,01 " • 


to  figures  and  tableware,  including  tea  .\\\<.\  coffee  services  and 
handles  for  knives  and  forks,  many  of  these  factories  also 
made  snuffboxes,  jewel  cases,  wine  coolers,  chambci  pots, 
and  thimbles.  Many  of  the  factories  lapsed  with  the  death  of 
the  sponsor;  others  ceased  production  dui  ing  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  ccntur) 

The  most  distinguished  German  factor)  was  N\mphen- 
burg,  founded  by  the  electoi  of  Bavaria,  in  a  suburb  of 
Munich.   The  modeler  there.  \\  hose  fame  is  almosl  i  as 

Kandler's,  was  Iran/  Anton  Bustclli  I  lis  rococo  figures  of 
the  commedia  dell 'arte  compare  favorably  with  Kandler's 
baroque  versions,  bul  he  lacked  the  range  of  tin  Meissen 
designer. 

Although  Bustclli's  figures  were  always  esteemed,  it  has 
been  only  since  World  War  II  that  his  merits  have  been 
recognized  in  the  market.  Prices  rose  throughout  the  fifties, 
.\w^\  in  the  eai K  sixties  Ins  figures  \\ ei e  bringing  120,000  to 
$30,000.  In  1977,  the  Bayerisches  Nationalmuscum  of  Mu 
inch  paid  a  record  $54,  >00  foi  a  figure  ot  (  olumbine,  dating 
1 1  dui  1758  to  1763,  andlatci  $102,000  foi  a  pan  from  the  same 
series,  both  from  a  Rothschild  family  collection  Sino  then, 
prices  foi  Bustclli  figures  have  not  been  remarkably  high  ind 
have,  in  tact,  shd  a  hit  In  'wwii.  ,i  very  fine  figure  ol  a  ;irl 
selling  mushrooms  sold  for  $64,000  in  ( rene>  a 

I  In  c  arliest  I  rem  h  porcelain  lac  tones  were  at  Sunt  (  l< 
ntilly,   Mcnnecy,  and  Vincenncs,  all  ncai   Tans     Ilu\ 
lined        i ft  paste-"  (/>,//<   tetidre  porcelain,  which  is 
the  hard  piste  made  at  Meissen,  with  a  creamy 
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color  and  a  surface  that  feels  slightly  soapy).  The  products  of 
these  short-lived  factories  are  relatively  rare,  and  current 
prices  reflect  that,  as  well  as  the  increased  interest  of  collectors 
in  the  earliest  pieces  in  many  fields.  The  record  for  Chantilly, 
however,  goes  back  to  1973,  when  a  pair  of  magots,  Chinese 
grotesque  figures  with  heads  that  nod,  sold  for  $200,000. 

Recent  prices  have  not  been  in  that  range.  When  the 
collection  of  Elizabeth  Parke  Firestone  was  sold  in  March  this 
year,  a  pair  of  Saint  Cloud  sponge  and  soap  boxes  did  bring 
$50,000,  but  only  a  few  other  wares  from  these  factories  made 
as  much.  The  most  expensive  lot  in  the  sale,  however,  was  a 
Vincennes  two-handled  vase  and  cover,  which  sold  for 
$120,000.  Compare  that  with  $152,000  paid  for  a  Vincennes 
figure  of  a  naiad  with  ormolu  mounts  in  Monte  Carlo  in  1978. 

These  four  French  factories  were  soon  surpassed  by  another 
established  in  1756  at  Sevres,  a  suburb  of  Paris  on  the  road  to 
Versailles.  In  fact,  the  Vincennes  factory,  founded  in  1738, 
was  merged  with  it.  In  1752,  Louis  XV  became  its  principal 
shareholder  and  was  so  proud  of  his  factory  that  he  not  only 
held  an  annual  exhibition  and  sale  at  Versailles  but  also  sold 
porcelain  himself  during  the  event.  Naturally,  despite  the 
extremely  high  prices,  the  courtiers  bought. 

Louis  sent  Sevres  to  fellow  monarchs  as  official  gifts,  just  as 
the  United  States  government  now  sends  Steuben  glass.  Both 

of  the  king's  famous 
mistresses,     Madame 


A  Sevres  vase  (1768— 69),  one  of  a  pair,  made 
from  soft  paste  porcelain  with  bronze  mounts. 


de  Pompadour  and 
Madame  du  Barry,  pa- 
tronized the  factory, 
and  each  had  a  famous 
pink  porcelain  named 
for  her:  rose  Pompa- 
dour and  rose  du  Bar- 
ry. The  royal  associa- 
tion and  the  touch  of 
romance  have  made 
Sevres  decorated  in 
these  colors  great  fa- 
vorites with  collec- 
tors. 

Sevres  has  always 
been  costly,  but  it  was 
even  more  expensive, 
relatively  speaking,  in 
the  nineteenth  century 
than  it  is  today.  The 
earls  of  Dudley,  Rose- 
bery,  and  Coventry, 
the  Marquess  of  Hert- 
ford (his  is  now  in 
London's  Wallace 
Collection),  and  the 
English  Rothschilds 
(much  of  theirs  is  on 
display  at  Waddesdon 
Manor  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, now  the 
property  of  the  Na- 
tional  Trust)  all  col- 
lected it.  There  was  a 


rage  for  Sevres  garnitures,  three  or  more  matching  vases 
intended  for  display  on  the  enormous  chimneypieces  of  the 
time.  And  what  prices  the  nobility  paid  for  them!  In  1874,  the 
earl  of  Dudley  paid  more  than  10,000  pounds,  equivalent  in 
purchasing  power  today  to  perhaps  $1  million,  for  a  garniture 
of  three  rose  Pompadour  vases. 

Through  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  into  the 
present  one,  collectors  such  as  J.  P.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Walter  P. 
Chrysler,  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Walters 
(whose  family's  museum  is  in  Baltimore),  and  Anna  Thomp- 
son Dodge  continued  to  pay  extraordinary  prices  for  Sevres. 
In  the  Depression  year  of  1938,  Mrs.  Chrysler  was  reported  to 
have  spent  $120,000  for  a  rose  Pompadour  garniture.  And  in 
1957,  at  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Walters's  collection,  a  single  soup 
tureen  in  the  same  color  brought  more  than  $40,000. 

The  price  of  Sevres  today,  while  substantial,  has  to  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  this  history,  which  makes  the  $263,000 
paid  by  the  Getty  Museum  for  a  pair  of  oviform  vases  sold  in 
Monaco  in  1985  seem  reasonable. 

The  most  expensive  piece  of  Sevres  sold  so  far  in  1991  has 
been  a  rare  enameled  billiard-score  marker,  dated  1786  and 
meant  for  the  billiard  room  at  Versailles.  It  brought  $99,000  at 
a  New  York  auction.  More  typical  were  prices  of  $20,000  to 
$40,000  for  figures,  busts,  and  groups  in  biscuit  (white 
porcelain  fired  but  neither  glazed  nor  painted). 

Skilled  workmen  from  the  early  German  factories 
took  their  art  to  many  countries,  despite  efforts  by  the 
authorities  at  Meissen  and  elsewhere  to  stop  them.  Some- 
times they  made  the  move  in  unusual  ways.  When  Charles 
IV,  king  of  Naples,  married  a  Saxon  princess,  for  instance,  the 
bride  brought  Meissen  porcelain  makers  as  part  of  her 
entourage.  Charles  then  created  a  royal  factory  at  Capodi- 
monte,  one  of  his  palaces,  for  which  the  court  was  the  main 
customer.  The  Capodimonte  porcelain  is  distinctive — soft 
paste  very  thinly  worked  so  that  it  is  highly  translucent,  with  a 
glaze  that  is  creamy,  sometimes  parchment-colored. 

The  great  modeler  at  Capodimonte  was  Giuseppe  Gricci. 
His  figures  and  groups  are  easily  recognized  by  the  smallness 
of  the  heads  and  the  sparing  but  effective  use  of  paint  in  their 
decoration.  Gricci  did  Chinese  subjects  and  commedia  del- 
l'arte  figures  but  is  more  noted  for  his  homey  themes  (a 
seamstress,  for  instance).  One  of  his  most  famous  is  the 
Rabbit  Catchers,  an  example  of  which  sold  in  1976  for 
$57,600.  In  1989,  another  sold  for  $161,750— a  real  advance, 
even  taking  inflation  into  account.  Gricci's  work  is  sought  on 
the  international  market  as  much  as  Kandler's  or  Bustelli's. 

In  1759,  when  Charles  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and 
moved  to  Madrid,  he  took  his  Capodimonte  factory  with 
him,  illustrating  the  proprietary  attitude  eighteenth-century 
royalty  held  toward  their  porcelain.  The  factory,  reestab- 
lished in  the  Buen  Retiro  palace  from  which  it  took  its  new 
name,  continued  production,  including  making  a  room 
entirely  of  porcelain  (which  still  exists)  in  the  palace  of 
A  ranj  ue/. 

The  other  major  Italian  factories  were  Vezzi  and  Cozzi, 
both  Venetian,  and  1  )occia  (near  Florence),  established  by  the 
Ginori  family  and  still  in  production.  Vezzi  did  some  unusual 
modeling  Popular  items  with  collectors  include  its  eight- 
sided  teapots,  ,i  line  example  sold  m  I  98K  .it  a  London  auction 
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This  very  rare  Sevres  gray- 
ground  rectangular  billiard 
marker  (1786),  formerly 
owned  by  Louis  XVI,  sold  for 
$99,000  last  March. 


small  meissen  grape  i 

and  cover,  one  of  a  pair, 

Marcolini  period  (ca.  1785, 

estimated  at  $1,000  to  $1,500). 


for  $73,000. 

Eighteenth-century  Italian  porcelain  is  very  much  a  patri- 
otic market,  and  Italian  collectors  keep  it  busy.  Prices  for  the 
best  pieces  from  these  three  factories  range  between  $20,000 
and  $40,000. 

The  collector  of  eighteenth-century  European 
porcelain  has  three  concerns:  forgeries,  marks,  and  con- 
dition. Innumerable  forgeries 
have  been  made — some  as  hon- 
est reproductions  later  sold 
as  originals,  others  intended  to 
deceive. 

Many  forgeries  are  quite  old. 
In  the  mid-nineteenth  century, 
the  Wolfsohn  factory  in  Dresden 
bought  unpainted  porcelain 
from  Meissen,  had  it  painted  by 
its  own  workmen,  and  marked  it 
" AR"  (for  Augustus  Rex) — con- 
veying the  impression  that  it  was 
early  Meissen,  made  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  Strong. 
After  lengthy  legal  proceedings, 
the  factory  was  obliged  to  desist. 
It  then  modeled  its  own  porce- 
lain and  marketed  it  as  Dresden. 
Some  of  the  Wolfsohn  modelers 
were  expert,  and  some  of  their 
work  is  collected,  usually  for 
prices  below  $1,000. 
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Nearly  all  the  great  factories  have  been  imitated   Under  the 
( linori  family,  1  >occia  produced  imitation  t  lapodimontc,  and 
in  England,  Chelsea  imitated  Sevres,  more  or  less  expert!) 
The  Samson  factory  in  Paris  produced  excellent  imitations  oi 

Meissen. 

I  he  simplest  part  of  a  forgery  is  the  mark    Frederick 

Litchfield,  a  noted  authority  on  porcelain,  wrote  early  this 
century,  "Let  us  consider  a  mark  not  the  evidence  of 
genuineness,  but  the  confirmation  of  other  evidence  .  the 
mark  should  come  last,  and  not  first,  .is  a  factor  in  forminj 

decision  upon  a  doubtful  specimen."  One  should  never  buy 
tor  the  sake  at  a  mark  alone;  some  of  the  finest  eightcenth- 
century  porcelain  is  unmarked. 

Condition  of  so  fragile  an  art  as  porcelain  is  very  often  a 
matter  of  opinion.  In  auction  catalogs,  the  term  ton  preceding 
the  listing  of  a  piece  indicates  excellent  general  condition,  but 

pieces  with  chips  and __ 

hairline  cracks  should 
be  examined  closely 
by  the  prospective 
buyer.  The  Haws  may 
seem  more  serious  to 
the  collector  than  to 
the  auction  house. 

Much  antique  por- 
celain has  been  re- 
paired. The  black 
light,  which  the  auc- 
tion house  makes 
available  to  potential 
buyers  at  previews,  is 
of  great  help  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  of 
the  repairs.  Hut  solv- 
ing these  problems 
and  gradually  devel- 
oping expertise  repre- 
sent the  fun  (it  collect- 
ing. 

In  the  late  1960s  and 
early  seventies,  the 
leading  American  col- 
lector of  eighteenth- 
century  European 
porcelain  was  Nelson 
Rockefeller,     who 

spent  millions  colle<  I 

ing  it.  I  le  was  especial- 
ly fond  of  Meissen  and 
owned  many  ol  the 
finest  Kandlei  figures 

When  his  collection  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  New  York  in  1980, 

,iii  ri  Ins  death,  il  was  possible  to  trace  a  numbci  of  pieces  thai 

he  had  bom -Jn  .u  auction    I  In  rateol  return  on  lus  porci  lain 

was  10  {percent annually      good  but  not  spec  ta<  ulai  profit  in 

an  inflationai  \  tim< 

The  current  market  benefits  from  the  general  turning  r.\  w 

Hectors  from  paintings  toward  the  decorative  arts,  but  il 

from  overheated.  Right  now  is  an  t  xcelleni  tune  to  join 

pursuit.   □ 
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THE 

GREAT  PORCELAIN 

FACTORIES 

These  are  the  principal  European  factories 
whose  eighteenth-century  porcelain  most  ap- 
peals to  collectors.  Dates  are  sometimes 
approximate;  production  was  likely  to  be 
affected  by  wars  (which  caused  factories  to 
close)  or  princely  whim. 

•  Berlin  (German).  1752  to  the  present 

•  Capodimonte  (Italian).  1743-59 
(then  moved  to  Spain,  where  It  became 
Buen  Retiro,  1759-1808) 

•  Chantilly  (French),  1725-1800 

•  Copenhagen  (Danish),  1774  to  the  present 

•  Cozzi  (Italian),  1764-1812 

•  Doccia  (Italian),  1735  to  the  present 

•  Frankenthal  (German),  1755-99 

•  Furstenberg  (German),  1753  to  the  present 

•  Hochst  (German),  1746-96 

•  Meissen  (German),  1710  to  the  present 

•  Mennecy  (French),  1748-73 

•  Naples  (Italian),  1771-1807 

•  Nymphenburg  (German),  1747  to  the  present 

•  Saint  Cloud  (French),  1702-66 

•  Sevres  (French),  1756  to  the  present 

•  Vezzi  (Italian),  1720  27 

•  Vienna  (Austrian),  1719   1864 

•  Vlncenncs  (French),  173b   56 
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MOCHA  MADNESS 

Its  lively  abstract  and  forward-looking  designs 
have  drawn  a  new  generation  of  collectors  to 
England's  two-hundred-year-old  Mocha  ware. 
by  Andrea  DiNoto 


It  may  have  been  created  as  early  AS  1780,  BUT  THE 
abstract  patterning  of  Mocha  presages  key  movements  in 
twentieth-century  art,  at  least  to  some  eyes. 

"I  see  Pollock's  action  painting,  Bridget  Riley's  op-art 
checkerboard,  and  the  vibrant  palette  of  John  Marin,"  says 
Jonathan  Rickard,  a  collector  of  the  utilitarian  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  English  ceramic  ware.  "I  also  see  the 
veiled  colors  of  Morris  Louis's  poured  paintings.  And  in  one 
mug  that's  black,  blue,  orange,  and  white,  with  vertical  twig 
patterns,  I  see  the  color  cutouts  of  Matisse. 

"It's  all  suggested  in  Mocha,  which  was  really  just  peasant 
pottery  made  by  uneducated  workmen,"  continues  Rickard, 
an  art  director  and  partner  in  a  Connecticut  advertising  firm. 
"When  I  first  saw  it,  I  couldn't  believe  it  was  as  old  as  they 
said.  That  potters  of  that  period  had  such  freedom  amazes 
me. "  First  drawn  to  Mocha  almost  twenty  years  ago,  Rickard 
has  since  acquired  more  than  four  hundred  pieces  and  has  seen 
the  field  grow  in  both  popularity  and  value. 

Mocha  ware  is  so  called  because  of  dendritic,  or  treelike, 
markings  found  on  some  pieces,  which  resemble  those  on  the 
Mocha  stone,  a  type  of  chalcedony  named  for  the  Red  Sea  port 
in  Yemen  where  it's  found.   In  ceramics  parlance,  Mocha 

belongs  to  a  category  of  rather 
common  pottery  known  as  slip- 
ware,  which  has  been  in  use  since 
ancient  times. 

To  create  slipware,  the  craftsman 
first  "throws"  traditional  clay 
forms — mainly  hollowware,  such 
as  jugs  and  mugs — on  the  potter's 
wheel.  After  drying  to  a  leather- 
hard  stage,  the  vessels  are  coated  or 
decorated  with  slip,  a  creamy  liquid 
clay.  Slip  trailing,  a  traditional  dec- 
orating technique,  involves  apply- 
ing dots  and  squiggles  of  slip  to  the 
clay  in  much  the  same  way  as  icing  is  piped  onto  a  cake.  But 
pottery  can  also  be  dipped  into,  or  brushed  with,  slip  to  create 
flat  areas,  typically  bands,  of  color.  Because  much  Mocha  is 
decorated  this  way,  it  has  been  referred  to  as  banded 
cream  ware.  (Creamware  is  a  type  of  cream-colored  earthen- 
ware developed  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century.) 

Slip  is  colored  with  oxides  for  visual  effect.  Utilitarian 
slipware  like  Mocha  is  then  coated  with  a  colorless  transpar- 
ent lead  glaze  and  fired. 

In  seventeenth-century  England,  country  potters  made  a 
type  of  slipware  that  is  widely  appreciated  today  for  its 
rusticity  In  the  late  eighteenth  century,  however,  the  process 
achieved  a  refinement  and  became  the  basis  for  industrialized 
wares  like  Mocha.  Although  Mocha  ware  was  produced  in 


English  pitcher  with  cat's- eye, 

earth  worming,  and  banding 

patterns,  circa  1830. 


England  until  about 
1939,   most  collec- 
tors favor  pieces  made  from  about  1780  to  1840,  when  the 
designs  were  most  inventive  and  vibrant. 

Although  English  Mocha  is  the  most  highly  prized,  the 
pottery  was  also  made  in  France — of  lightweight  creamware 
in  graceful  neoclassical  forms — and  in  America  by  nine- 
teenth-century Shenandoah  potters  who  applied  black  den- 
dritic designs  to  red  earthenware.  Contemporary  Mocha 
with  dendritic  designs — not  considered  collectible — is  being 
produced  in  the  United  States  by  Old  World  Pottery  in  Maine 
and  by  Tobacco  Tree  Pottery  in  Kentucky. 

English  Mocha  ware  was  quite  unusual  for  its  time  and 
place.  Pre-twentieth-centiiry  British  and  European  pottery 
was  typically  embellished  with  pictorial  designs — flowers, 
landscapes,  and  genre  scenes.  But  Mocha's  lively  abstraction 
and  spontaneity  were  surprisingly  modern.  To  be  sure, 
twentieth-century  research  into  so-called  naive,  primitive, 
and  folk  arts — including  ceramics — has  provided  a  rich  grist 
for  modern  artists  from  Gauguin  to  Brancusi.  But  it  is 
unusual  to  find  such  expressive  qualities  in  production-line 
goods  like  Mocha.  Mocha  ware  was  produced  by  dozens  of 
British  potteries  as  strictly  functional  merchandise,  intended 
for  use  in  cottages,  kitchens,  and  pubs  (hence  the  large 
number  of  tankards  found  in  collections  today). 

Because  Mocha  was  exported  in  huge  quantities  to  the  New 
World,  shards  have  been  found  in  digs  throughout  the  U.S. — 
in  colonial  Williamsburg,  for  example.  Since  it  was  consid- 
ered cheap  and  expendable,  if  it  chipped  or  cracked,  it  was 
of  ten  just  thrown  away.  For  this  reason,  it  was  already  hard  to 
find  by  the  1920s  when  an  Englishman,  N.  Teulon-Porter, 
began  assembling  his  collection  (see  Sources),  one  of  the  first. 

Today  a  group  of  dedicated  collectors  compete  fiercely  for 
what  they  consider  the  category's  best  pieces.  Joseph  Taver- 
oni,  a  creative  director  with  a  New  York  City  publishing  firm 
and  a  Mocha  collector  for  ten  years,  recalls  attending  a 
midwestern  auction  that  had  listed  Mocha  ware  in  its 
announcement — but  only  in  the  fine  print.  "I  thought  I'd 
sneak  into  town,"  he  says.  "But  I  found  all  the  familiar  faces 
already  there." 

A  good  piece  is  often  defined  as  any  design  that  "sings." 
"There's  a  saying  among  Mocha  collectors  that  'if  it  sings, 
you  buy  it,'  "  says  Tavcroni,  who  enjoys  the  balance  and 
proportion  achieved  by  the  artisans,  who  he  notes  may  have 
used  many  motifs  on  a  single  piece  but  "knew  when  to  stop. " 

All  things  being  equal,  the  large  barrel-shaped  jugs, 
pitchers,  and  flared  bowls  are  in  particular  demand  because 
they  provided  a  broad  "canvas"  for  decoration.  Ultimately, 
though,  the  most  desirable  pieces  are  those  with  the  most 
interesting  designs,  regardless  of  size  or    (Continued  on  page  128) 
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A  MOCHA  GLOSSARY 


"...  a  man  blew  the  brown  color  on  [jugs  and  mugs]  from  a  blow  pipe 
as  they  twirled  [on  a  lathe]  .  .  .  and  his  daughter,  with  a  common 
brush,  dropped  blotches  of  blue  upon  them  in  the  right  places;  tilting 
the  blotches  upside-down,  she  made  them  run  into  rude  images  of 
trees. " — Charles  Dickens,  describing  the  Mocha-making  process  at 
the  Copeland  Works  in  Stoke-on-Trent,  Staffordshire,  in  1852. 

Mocha  owes  its  appeal  both  to  its  sophisticated  color  palette — 
predominantly  cream,  slate  blue,  black,  tan,  orange,  ocher,  and 
green — and  to  its  method  of  decoration.  Unlike  traditional  slipware, 
which  was  merely  dipped  and  then  hand-decorated,  Mocha  was 
mounted  horizontally  on  a  lathe.  As  the  pot  turned,  artisans  applied  a 
variety  of  designs  in  different  colors,  sometimes  by  means  of 
blowpipes.  Some  common  Mocha  motifs  and  techniques  include: 

MOCHA  STONE:  A  feathery  treelike  design  created  by  applying  a 
mixture  called  "tea"  to  a  band  of  alkaline  slip.  The  tea — a  concoct/on 


of  such  ingredients  as  tobacco  juice,  urine,  and  manganese,  possibly 
lemon  juice  and  tansy  leaves — caused  the  slip  to  feather  out  when  the 
pot  was  tipped  and  turned. 

BANDING:  Bands  of  slip  applied  in  contrasting  colors. 

MARBLING:  Different-colored  slips  are  splashed  on  (as  In  action 
painting),  allowed  to  meld  (as  in  marble  veiningi.  or  applied,  then 
combed,  sometimes  with  a  feather,  to  create  an  agatelike  effect. 

WORMING  or  EARTHWORMING:  A  twisted,  wormlike,  or  cordltke 
effect,  often  found  as  a  three-toned  rope  pattern. 

CATS-EYE:  A  three-toned  watery  dot  often  applied  as  a  motif  over  a 
color  band. 

TOBACCO  LEAF,  also  called  BALLOON.  MARBLEIZED  LEAF,  or 
MEDALLION:  A  tricolor  leaf  form  applied  mainly  to  bulbous  jugs. 

ENGINE  TURNING:  A  linear  or  gridlike  pattern  cut  through  a  layer  of 
slip  into  the  clay  body  with  a  special  lathe. 


SOURCES 
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•  Jerome  Blum,  45  Ross  Hill  Road.  Lisbon.  CT 
06351:  203-376-0300. 

•  Bea  Cohen,  P.O.  Box  825.  Easton.  PA 
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burne.  VT;  802-985-3346. 

•  England:  The  N.  Teulon-Porter  Collection. 
City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery.   Stoke-on- 
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Griselda  Lewis  (chapter  21).  WoodbridRe. 
Suffolk.  England:  Antique  Collectors'  Club. 
1987. 

•  The  Book  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  by 
Warren  E.  Cox.  New  York:  Crown.  1944. 

•  The  Concise  Guide  to  British  Pottery  nnd 
Porcelain,  by  Geoffrey  A.  Godden.  London: 
Barrie  &  Jenkins.  1990. 

•  The  Magazine  Antiques:  "Banded  Cream- 
ware  by  Robert  J.  Sim.  August  1945; 
"B  i.ided  Creamware. "  by  Susan  Van  Rens- 
selaer, September  1966. 

•  Early  American  Life:  "Mochaware."  by  Gail 
Getz,  October  1976;    Everybody  Loves  Mo 
cha. "  by  Mlmi  Handler.  June  1989. 
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UNRESERVED  AUCTION 


ONE  THING  HAS  INFLUENCED 

EVERY  PRESIDENTIAL 

DECISION  IN  THE  HISTORY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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The  Constitution.  Constitution  they  wrote  Article  Two 

For  200  years,  through  war,  specifically  to  define  the  powers  of 

the  Depression,  even  civil  unrest,  the  Presidency, 
the  Constitution  has  influenced  To  take  a  closer  look  at 

every  Presidential  decision.  one  of  history's  most  important 

It's  what  the  framers  of  our  job  descriptions,  send  for  a  free 

Constitution  wanted.  They  knew  information  kit  which  contains  a  copy 

what  it  was  like  to  live  in  a  country  of  the  Constitution.  Write:  /' Jjp^, 

governed  by  a  king.  So  when  our  Constitution,  Washington.  {  l^v  ; 

Founding  Fathers  created  the  D.C.  20006-3999.  - ' ' 


THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  words  we  live  by 
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MORE  MOCHA  MADNESS 

the  inevitable  chips  and  cracks.  A 
"make  do"  tin  handle,  unlike  most 
repairs,  can  actually  add  value  to  a  piece. 

The  most  common  Mocha  pieces  are 
cylindrical  mugs  and  tankards,  jugs, 
and  bowls.  Other  forms,  in  ascending 
order  of  rarity,  include  pear-shaped 
pepper  shakers,  mustard  pots,  pitchers, 
coffeepots,  and  teapots.  Among  the  true 
rarities  are  double  jugs  (only  six  are 
known),  egg  cups,  bottles,  and  frog 
mugs.  The  last,  made  with  realistic 
ceramic  frogs  in  the  bottom,  are  said  to 
have  been  given  to  heavy  imbibers,  who 
when  they  drained  their  last  pint  (thus 
coming  eye  to  eye  with  an  amphibian) 
knew  it  was  time  to  go  home. 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  task  to  deter- 
mine an  item's  origin.  Makers'  names 
rarely  appear,  and  dates  are  seldom 
found.  Collectors  are  guided  by  the 
as-yet-unpublished  research  of  British 
ceramics  expert  C.  John  Smith.  He 
advises  noting  the  type  of  clay  to  deter- 
mine age:  lightweight  creamware  from 
the  1770s,  whiter  pearlware  from  1790 
onward,  and  heavy  white  earthen- 
ware or  yellowware  from  the  1840s 
to    1939. 

Early  pieces  also  have  the  simplest 
shapes.  And  in  those  made  after  1840, 
colors  are  more  muted  and  design  re- 
verts largely  to  the  dendritic.  A  fine 
representative  collection  is  on  perma- 
nent view  in  Vermont's  Shelburne 
Museum  (see  Sources). 

Within  the  last  five  years,  Mocha  has 
grown  in  popularity  and  has  begun  to 
fetch  impressive  prices  at  auction. 
"These  high  prices  are  not  altogether 
bad  for  collectors,"  says  Rickard,  "be- 
cause they've  brought  great  pieces  into 
the  market."  On  the  other  hand,  he 
notes,  collectors  will  rarely  find  a  piece 
or  Mocha  for  less  than  several  hundred 
dollars  these  days. 

In  1989,  Rickard  established  an  auc- 
tion record  for  Mocha  when  he  paid 
x   ,600  at  Skinner  in  Bolton,  Massachu- 
setts,  for  a  large  caramel-colored  jug 
"tobacco    leaf    decoration    (see 
ssary).  Another  event  of  potential 
rtance  to  his  collecting  took  place 
A  local  contractor  came  to  his 
anecticut  house  to  dig  a  trench 
wer-system  hookup.  There, 
inches  down,  were  shards 
well  as  pieces  of  glass  and 
Iware.  "I'm  still  out  there 
■■ute,"  Rickard  admits, 
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"The  soul  of  the  apartment  is  in  the  carpet' 


ian  carpet,  measuring  11.7  x  10.6.  The  voluptuous  display  oi  flowers  and  le*  es 
eoverill  effect  of  this  woven  garden  is  so  visually  enticing  thai  one  imagines 
;cents  emanating  from  the  carpet.  I  he  i  arious  greens,  u  h><  h  appeal 
"  L  .round  of  the  carpet,  serve  as  a  perfec  I  foil  for  the  ivoi  y,  pea<  h 


An  early  20th  century  Bessarabi 
is  dramatic  and  very  lively.  Th«. 
the  most  wonderful  scei 
on  the  leaves  as  well  as  on  the  ground  ot  the  carpel 
on  tne  leaves,  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  aubergine  floral  devices. 

t  -  ■   ,nirN  and  small  i  o/ta  toi  p/fl  «  o/  outstanding  meril  in  ( >»  rcMtol  and  I  wrop. 

T/7/s  ,^//m/  feafwres  an  eclectic  array  o)  room  size  <  arpt  ts  ana 

An  Appointment  Is  Su^l'^''li 

ANTIQUE  AND  I       MPLARY  CARPETS 
AND  TAPESTRIES 
yt  in  Now  York 


A  Dealer  Interested  in  this  Art  1 


'*£tf*\     al  15  East  57th  Street 
w  212-759-3715 
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REVOLUTIONARY  FASHION 

During  the  late  1790s,  the  French  beau 
monde  reacted  to  the  austerity  of  thejacobin  regime 
by  wearing  outlandish  costumes — the  men  favor- 
ing caped  greatcoats,  vast  cravats,  and  wildly 
unkempt  hair;  the  women  adopting  oversize,  di- 
aphanous skirts  and 
huge  bonnets.  Like  the 
zoot  suiters  of  the  1940s 
or  the  mods  of  the 
1960s,  the  incroyables  et 
merveilleuses,  as  they 
were  called,  turned 
fashion  into  a  grandiose 
form  of  self-expression 
and  social  critique.  One 
can  imagine  them  look- 
ing at  the  political  chaos  sur- 
rounding them  and  deciding,  like 
the  young,  rich,  and  disaffected  of 
our  own  time,  "The  world  has 
been  spoiled  for  us,  so  we  must  be 
spoiled  too." 


Horace  Vernet's  fashion 
plate  designs  depict  the  sec- 
ond generation  of  incroyables 
et  merveilleuses,  those  who 
came  of  age  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century.  Their  style 
had  evolved  to  include  satiric 
borrowings  of  fabrics, 
shapes,  and  accessories  from 
English,  Scottish,  Polish,  and 
even  Chinese  apparel.  One  of 
the  top  fashion  illustrators  of 
his  time,  Vernet  (1789-1863) 
elegantly  elongated  and  exag- 
gerated the  figures  in  his  wa- 
tercolors,  imparting  a  grace- 
ful wit  to  his  zealously  overdressed  subjects.  — D.  P. 


-.„ 


An  incroyable,  left  ( 14  X8V2 "),  and  a 
merveilleuse,  above  (14 "x  10 "),  by  Horace 
Vernet  (both  ca.  1815,  pen  and  ink  and 
watercolor) ,  at  Didier  Aaron  in  New  York  City. 


"Incroyables  et  Merveilleuses, "  twenty-Jive  watercolor  drawings  from 
the  collection  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  can  be  seen  from  September  26 
through  October  16  at  Didier  Aaron,  32  East  Sixty-seventh  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10021;  212-988-5248. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM'S  HIGH  MARK 


Famed  photojournalist  Mary  Ellen  Mark  has  spent 
twenty-five  years  pursuing  the  lost,  the  marginal,  and  the 
mad.  Typical  Mark  subjects  include  America's  homeless, 
patients  at  an  Oregon  mental  hospital,    Mother  Teresa's 
missions  of  charity  in  Calcutta,  and  prostitutes  in  Bombay. 
This  month,  Castelli  Graphics  in  New  York  City  hosts  an 
exhibit  of  her  Indian  circus  photographs,  which  document  a 
century-old  tradition  now  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  Simul- 
taneously,    Mark's    complete 
work  can  be  seen  in  a  full-scale 
retrospective    at    Manhattan's 
International   Center   of  Pho- 
tography (Midtown). 

"As  soon  as  I  discovered  the 
Indian  circuses,  I  knew  I  had  to 
photograph  them,"  says  the 
fifty-one-year-old  Mark,  who 
is  known  for  her  intense  devo- 
tion to  her  subjects.  (She  spent 
months  traveling  with  more 
than  a  dozen  troupes  to  estab- 
lish the  intimacy  that  her  pic- 
tures reflect.)  "The  performers 
are  so  disciplined,  the  trainers 
so  loving  with  their  animals." 
Mark  then  transferred  her  en- 
thusiasm for  the  circuses  to  her 
friend  John    Irving,    who   has 
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written  what  she  describes  as  "an  incredibly  beautiful  screen- 
play" about  them.  Mark  begins  production  on  the  film, 
entitled  Son  of  the  Circus,  next  fall,  with  her  husband,  British 
filmmaker  Martin  Bell.  — Valerie  Gladstone 

Castelli  Graphics,  578  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012;  212-941-9855; 
beginning  September.  International  Center  of  Photography  (Midtown), 
1133  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10036;  212-768-4680; 
September  6  through  November  17. 

Mary  Ellen  Mark,  Pinky,  Shiva  ji,  and  Laxmi,  Great  Royal  Circus.  Junadagh,  India,  1990 
(platinum  print,  133/4"xl9"). 


Left:  Hugh  Steers. 
Charity  Couple  (1990.  oil 
on  canvas,  64    x  72). 
Below:  Hugh  Steers  in 
New  York  City.  1991. 


THE  NEWEST  REALISTS 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Reginald  Marsh  and  Thomas 
Hart  Benton,  successive  waves  of  modernist  innovators  have 
made  traditional  realist  painting  seem  hopelessly  retrograde. 
Although  there  has  always  been  a  solid  market  willing  to 
absorb  the  works  of  accessible  and  crowd-pleasing  artists 
such  as  Andrew  Wyeth,  the  serious  art  world  has  tended  to 
favor  regurgitated  versions  of  neoconceptualism  and  other 
so-called  cutting-edge  styles  over  representational  art.  These 
days,  however,  as  the  art  world  becomes  more  pluralistic,  a 
few  talented  younger  painters  are  struggling  to  adapt  classical 
methods  to  the  complex  and  often  dark  themes  of  contempo- 
rary urban  life. 

Hugh  Steers  and  James  Romberger  live  and  work  on  New 
York  City's  Lower  East  Side,  but  both  of  them  have  been 
picked  up  by  uptown  galleries  that  appreciated  their  work's 
affinities  with  the  art  of  an  earlier  era.   Midtown   Payson 
Galleries  shows  Steers's  canvases  along  with  those  ot  \v.ilt 
Kuhn,  a  moody  realist  active  during  the  first   h.ill  of  the 
century  who,  like  Steers,  was  drawn  to  portrayals  ol  am 
ous  yet  sexually  charged  moments.  Romberger's  ] 
pastels  can  be  seen  at  the  Grace  Borgenicht  Gallery    wher' 
angry  messages  embedded  in  his  streel    -  vm        lat<    to 


socially  critical 
paintings  of  the 
German  Expres- 
sionist Max 
Beckmann,  also 
shown  at  the 
gallery. 

Steers     a n d 
Romberger  both 
take    Manhattan 
as  their  primai \ 
subject,    depict- 
ing it  as  a  melan- 
choly   landscape 
of  desolate  apart- 
ments, trashed  lots,  and  bust<  d  lives  Romberger's  imag 
I  ower  list  Side  streets  i  :      ire  the  feeling  ol  an  environment 
approaching  a  st.m   ol     't.il  decay.  "I  love  my  neighbor- 
hood," he  says   "There's  a  real  beauty  in  the  de<  repitude 
rs  ninls  to  i  ivoi  people  trapped  in  interior  settings  thai 
rem  urban  living   "I  suppose  having  the  situa- 
11    indoors  makes  it  clearer  that  I'm  exploring  .in 
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MORE  REALISTS 

interior  world,"  he  says. 

The  twenty-nine-year-old  Steers 
says  that  he  decided  to  immerse 
himself  in  his  work  several  years 
ago,  when  he  discovered  he  was 
HIV-positive.  "Finding  out  I  had 
that  condition  forced  me  to  throw 
out  all  distractions,"  he  says.  "I've 
tried  to  turn  the  disease  into  an 
opportunity,  by  asking  what  in- 
sights it  gives  me  into  living  and 
confronting  mortality."  Typical 
Steers  locales  include  doctors'  wait- 
ing rooms,  closet  doorways,  and 
bare-bed  chambers  that  could  be 
found  in  cheap  motels.  The  figures 
in  his  lush  canvases  often  seem 
overwhelmed  by  torpor,  whether 
they  are  alone  staring  out  windows 
or  with  companions  sharing  a  mo- 
ment of  intimacy.  Steers  likes  to  repeat  motifs  throughout 
many  works:  a  cat  scampers  across  some  of  his  canvases;  a 
paper  bag  falling  Over  the  heads  of  "his  subjects  is  another 
recurring  image. 

"So  much  of  art  is  about  the  great  climactic  moment,"  says 
Steers,  who  notes  that  he  was  less  influenced  by  Hopper  than 
by  Bonnard.  "My  work  is  concerned  with  the  in-between 
times  that  make  up  most  of  everyday  life.  I'm  also  fascinated 
with  confronting  the  horror  of  existence — the  discovery  that 
you  may  never  love  someone  or  get  beyond  a  certain  point  or 
realize  certain  aspirations — but  always,  I  hope,  with  humor. " 

The  impact  of  comic  book  imagery  and  the  East  Village  art 
explosion  of  the  early  1980s  were  influences  absorbed  by 
Romberger,  thirty-three,  who  says  that  his  favorite  artist  is 
Jack  Kirby,  a  creator  of  Captain  America  and  countless  other 
classic  superheroes.  Romberger  still  does  some  work  in 
cartoons  (he  is  currently  completing  a  collaborative  strip  with 
David  Wojnarowicz,  an  artist  who  shows  at  the  P.P.O.W. 
gallery  in  New  York  City),  and  his  vibrant  pastel  paintings 


Left:  James  Romberger, 
Bowery  Love  Seat  ( 1987,  pastel 
on  paper,  38V4    x  25"). 
Below:  James  Romberger  in 
the  urban  jungle,  1991. 


retain  an  edge  of 
caricature,  which 
only  adds  to  their 
Goya-esque  elo- 
quence. "Very 
few  people  take 
comic  book  art 
seriously,"  says  Romberger,  who  worked  briefly  for  Marvel. 
"If  your  work  is  in  a  museum  or  a  gallery,  there  is  a  much 
greater  chance  that  people  will  consider  it." 

Much  of  Romberger's  work  features  the  cast  of  dissolute 
characters  found  on  downtown  streets.  He  has  painted  riots  in 
the  city's  volatile  Tompkins  Square  Park,  the  homeless 
surrounded  by  their  squalid  possessions,  and  people  who 
could  have  stepped  out  of  the  novels  of  William  Burroughs  or 
Jean  Genet.  The  artist  often  finds  himself  astonished  by  the 
grotesque  subject  matter  that  attracts  him.  He  was  surprised 
that  anyone  was  willing  to  purchase  one  of  his  more  morbid 
recent  pieces,  a  skeleton-filled  allegory  titled  The  Triumph  of 
Death:  "I  wouldn't  want  to  live  with  that  one — it's 
pretty  grisly."  With  paintings  already  owned  by  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  and  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  Rom- 
berger seems  well  on  the  way  to  reaching  the  audience 
he  craves. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  Baudelaire  coined  the  phrase 
"the  painter  of  modern  life"  to  describe  artists  such  as  Gustave 
Courbet  and  Edouard  Manet  who  had  rebelled  against  the 
overly  academic  and  allegorical  style  of  their  peers  to  define  a 
new  realism.  A  century  later,  artists  such  as  Steers  and 
Romberger  are  once  again  grappling  with  a  reality  refracted 
through  pigment,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  pop  and 
conceptual  orthodoxies  of  their  day.  — D.  P. 

Hugh  Steers's  work  is  available  at  Midtown  Payson  Galleries,  745  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10151;  212-758-1900.  James  Romberger's  work 
is  available  at  the  Grace  Borgenicht  Gallery,  724  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10019;  212-247-2111. 
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Rosa  and  Raimood  Bonheur. 

Simmental.  King  of  the  Herd 

(1853,  oil  on  board.  18     •   24  i. 


FINDING  BEAUTY  IN  THE  BEASTS 


Bred  over  centuries  to  be  docile  as  well  as  fleshy, 
livestock  constituted  one  of  mankind's  great  early  achieve- 
ments and  have  remained  an  essential  resource  ever  since. 
Now  a  new  exhibit,  "The  Art  of  American  Livestock 
Breeding,"  displays  two  hundred  years  of  American  painting 
devoted  to  the  celebration  of  these  domesticated  beasts.  The 
works  range  from  boastfully  exaggerated  and  somewhat 
primitive  portraits  of  prizewinning  heifers,  commissioned  by 
proud  owners,  to  Jamie  Wyeth's  somber  The  Winter  Pig 
(1970).  Almost  all  of  the  creatures  depicted  belong  to  breeds 
that  modern  factory  farms  cannot  use  and  hence  face  extinc- 
tion, but  the  show  isjust  as  likely  to  inspire  pastoral  thoughts 
as  it  is  to  raise  fears  for  the  planet's  fauna. 

"Livestock  art  idealizes  country  living.  It  puts  the  besl  I 
on  that  kind  of  life,"  says  curator  John  Dawes,  'in- 
overworked  Angus  breeder  in  Alexaiuir:  ■.  Pennsyh  inia 


the  exhibit  he  borrowed  paintings  from  "farmers'  1 1  \  1 1 1  •. • 
room  walls"  and  from  such  well  known  personalities  is 
I  lope  Si  ott.  the  inspiration  foi  Katharine  Hepburn's  chara< 
ter  in  The  Philadelphia  Story  and  a  longtime  breedei  ol 
Ayrshire  cattle  Hie  attention  to  det.nl  in  the  works  <  hosen  b\ 
I  ).iw  es  reveals  the  long  locks  on  a  1  incolnshirc(  urlycoatpig 
in  an  anonymous  mid-nineteenth  ccntur)  portrait  and  the 
bulky  knees  on  a  Percheron  draft-horse  team  haulii 
brewery  truck  in  Frederick  Nocllc's  18  s  Manhattan  city- 
scape.    All    in   all,    the  adds   a    pleasing   aesthetit 

dimension  to  out  imagi        lie  animal  farm.         — Eve  Kahn 

"The  \n  of  American  !  ■    itoch  Breeding"  trill  appear  ,u  the  National 
Agricultural  Libi  ■    <>i  n<  ItsviOe,  Maryiand,Jrom  September  I  \  through 
Octobf    <itui  ill  n  travelto  the  Washington  County  Museum  ofFbu  Am 
Hagerstou  ■  \  land;  Michigan  State  I  University;  Pennsylvania  Stab 

l  Jtti-  I  Httsburgh  S  ( larnegie  Museum  Of  Natural  History. 
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AT  LAST,  THE  REAL  REMBRANDTS 


The  name  Rembrandt  conjures  up 
an  indelible  image  of  the  artist  as  sad- 
eyed,  self-mocking,  yet  majesterial.  In 
the  322  years  since  his  death,  he  has 
come  to  embody  our  conception  of  the 
melancholy  artistic  genius.  Rem- 
brandt's numerous  self-portraits  attest 
to  his  awareness  of  his  uniquely  individ- 
ualistic stance.  From  behind  his  coarse, 
bulbous  nose  and  outsize  jaw,  he  peers 
ironically  at  the  judgment  of  history, 
tragically  into  the  void,  and  quizzically 
at  himself.  Never  before  or  since  has  an 
artist  conveyed  an  impression  of  such 
singular  identity. 

The  intense  scrutiny  that  Rembrandt 
brought  to  bear  on  his  own  image  is 
currently  being  applied  to  his  entire 
body  of  work  by  a  team  of  Dutch  art 
scholars  and  historians.  Working  to- 
gether for  more  than  twenty  years,  the 
five  members  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment-funded Rembrandt  Research  Pro- 
ject have  systematically  examined  Rem- 
brandt's  corpus,  deattributing 
numerous  questionable  works  as  well  as 
a  few  pictures  once  thought  to  be  defini- 
tive Rembrandt  masterpieces,  probably 
including  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago's 
Young  Woman  at  an  Open  Half-Door 
(1645).  The  team  has  employed  scientif- 
ic techniques  such  as  dendrochronology 
(a  way  of  dating  using  wood),  infrared, 
and  X-ray  examinations;  they  have  used 
a  microscope  to  study  the  master's 
brushwork    and    thus    "purify"    our 

Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  The  Rape  of  Ganymede 
(1635,  oil  on  canvas,  69"  x  50"). 
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knowledge  of  Rem- 
brandt's output.  Im- 
mense effort  has  been 
expended  to  detail 
Rembrandt     minutiae, 

such  as  his  treatment  of  |  |yV     *V 

lace  and  hands,  in  an 
obsessive  quest  to  un- 
cover consistent  fea- 
tures throughout  his 
work.  Most  scholars 
would  contend  that  I 
Rembrandt  often 
changed  his  painting 
methods  depending  on 
the  type  of  commission 
he  was  working  on  or 
perhaps  just  his  mood  at 
the  moment. 

By  the  time  the  Rem- 
brandt Research  Proj- 
ect's investigation  is 
complete  (near  the  end 
of  the  decade),  the  num- 
ber of  accepted  works 
by  Rembrandt  will  have 
shrunk  from  about  650 
to  roughly  350,  and  the 
Dutch  team  will  have 
left  a  havoc-ridden  trail 
of    scalded    museums, 

outraged  collectors,  and  Above:  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  A  Woman  Bathing  in  a  Stream  ( 1654,  oil 

aggrieved  scholars  in  its  on  panel,  24"  x  18").  Rembrandt's  companion  Hendrickje  Stoffels  was 

wake.  probably  the  model  for  this  great  later  work.  Right:  A  detail 

Now    a    new    Rem-  *rom  *ne  Pa'n*'n8  reveals  Rembrandt's  impressionistic  brushwork. 

brandt  exhibit,   the  first  major  retro-  "They  have  uncovered  a  great  deal  of 

technical  details  that  are  useful  to  every- 
one," says  Walter  Liedtke,  associate 
curator  of  European  paintings  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  City.  "But  it  is  well-known  that 
there  is  dissension  in  their  ranks  over  the 
attributions,  although  none  of  them  will 
admit  it  publicly." 

"Every  generation  gets  the  Rem- 
brandt it  deserves,"  wrote  Simon 
Schama,  and  the  isolated  romantic  envi- 
sioned in  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  transformed  by  some  contempo- 
rary scholars  into  a  skillful  self-promot- 
er and  marketer,  an  "entrepreneur  of  the 
self  who  put  together  a  Rubens-like  (or 
even  Kostabi-like)  workshop  in  Am- 
sterdam during  the  1630s,  staffed  with 
bright,  young  assistants  eager  to  help 
churn  out  Ucmbrandt-csquc  works. 
This  thesis,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
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spective  since  1969,  takes  the  Rem- 
brandt Project's  case  to  the  public.  The 
show,  which  travels  from  Berlin's  Ge- 
maldcgalerie  SMPK  at  the  Altes  Muse- 
um to  Amsterdam's  Rijksmuseum  and 
finally  to  London's  National  Gallery 
and  the  British  Museum,  presents  ac- 
knowledged works  by  Rembrandt 
alongside  deattributed  pieces  and  works 
by  his  followers,  giving  viewers  the 
opportunity  to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions. 

"The  team  has  done  a  great  service," 
says  Christopher  Brown,  chief  curator 
of  the  National  Gallery,  who  in  the  past 
has  been  a  sharp  critic  of  the  project.  "I 
don't  agree  with  all  of  their  judgments, 
but  it  is  a  thoroughly  serious  and  well- 
researched  undertaking.  They  have  cer- 
tainly raised  the  question  of  attribution 
to  a  higher  level." 
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Rembrandt  Project  to  justify  mass 
(attributing,  is  one  that  Liedtke  vocif- 

>usly  rejects.  "As  far  as  we  know, 
lere  are  only  a  very  few  cases  of  works 
laring     Rembrandt's     signature    but 

>ne  by  his  pupils,"  he  says. 
iChristopher  Brown,  however,  finds 
Ime  of  the  Rembrandt  team's  develop- 
lents  over  the  years  to  be  encouraging. 

^hen  they  began  volume  one,"  he 
)tes,  "they  started  out  with  a  great  deal 

faith  in  scientific  methods.  But  by 
)lume  three,  they  have  much  less  faith 

science,  because  there's  only  a  certain 
Inount  that  science  can  do — it  can  get 
d  of  obvious  fakes  and  show  how 
embrandt  built  up  his  surfaces,  how  he 
tablished  the  structure  of  his  paint- 
igs.  But,  unfortunately,  those  were 
cactly  the  techniques  he  passed  on  to 
is  students.  The  project  members  were 
nally  forced  to  leave  a  larger  place  for 


craditional  connoisseurship." 

It  seems  likely  that  the  decades  of 
diligent  effort  put  in  by  the  Rembrandt 
Project  will,  in  the  end,  create  more 
questions  than  answers.  "I  think  that 
they  will  be  seen  as  having  opened  the 
book  on  Rembrandt  rather  than  having 
closed  it,"  says  Brown.  — D.  P. 

Gemaldegalerie  SMPK,  Altes  Museum,  Bo- 
destrasse  1-3,  D-1000  Berlin,  Germany;  49  30 
830-1465;  paintings,  September  12  to  Novem- 
ber 10,  1991;  drawings,  September  12  to  Octo- 
ber 27,1991. 
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SIT  ON  IT 


by  Jesse  Green  and  Meg  Wolitzer 


ACROSS 

1  The  Golden  Door,  for 
instance 

4  College  club,  for  short 

8  Keebler  employee 
11  Cynical— and  green? 
16  Discretion 

18  Tiny  amount 

19  Redbook  author? 

20  Honshu  city 

21  WHERE  TO  REST 
YOUR  WEARY  BONES 
IN  TURKEY? 

24  Nice  winter .  .  . 

25  Source 

26  Word  with  Hickory 
or  Yeller 

27  Thousand-day  queen 

28  EPIC  POEM  ABOUT 
LUDICROUS  COUCH? 

32  Woman  with  a  habit 

33  Carp  or  horse 

36  Duplicate 

37  Somewhat  terrifying 

39  Ms.  Zadora 

40  Tree  juice 

43  Mountain  pass 

44  Omani,  for  instance 

45  Sphere 

46  Measure  of  two-dimensional 
space 

48  Former  Yugoslavian  bigwig 

49  Escape,  bug 

50  Goes  astray 

52  Awards  for  rockers? 

54  Actor  who  can  be  cured 

55  PBS  flagship 

56  Descendants,  heirs  apparent 

57  Murphy  or  sleigh,  for  instance 

58  Object  of  crime 

60  Monster,  brute 

61  C  minor,  for  instance 

62  Lav  or  loo 

64  Aftermath  of  wound 

65  Happy  dance 

66  Voluptuous  drunk? 

67  Hooters 

68  Szechuan  utensil 

69  Hero,  statue 

71  Surgical  theaters,  for  short 

72  Young  &  Rubicam  products 

73  Fore  partner 

74  Paris  bank  location? 
76  Clutch,  comprehend 

79  Element  of  cheer 

80  Where  Prince  Albert  is? 

81  WHAT  HAS  THREE  LEGS  AND 
SINGS? 

87  German  industrial  valley 

89  .  .  .  Nice  summer 

90  Forever,  once 

91  Marketplace 

93  WHERE  RACEHORSES 
RECLINE  IN  CHURCH? 

97  Mushroom  group 

98  Top  card 

99  Chessman 

100  Oboe  necessity 

101  Derisory  expression 

102  Resistant  e  unit 


1 
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36 
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92 

1 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

1 

99 

1 

100 

101 

102 

103 
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103  Possesses 

104  Pig  heaven 

DOWN 

1  Rose 

2  Fatherly  prefix 

3  When  Ophelia  dies 

4  Groom-to-be 

5  Reagan,  for  short 

6  Had  a  meal 

7  Burns'shat 

8  Post  and  namesakes 

9  Shortening 

10  Enemy 

11  WHERE  A  FORMER  RED  HAD 
TO  WAIT? 

12  "It's to  tell  a  lie" 

13  WHERE  A  HAWKEYE  GOES  TO 
LOUNGE? 

14  Subsist,  get  by 

15  Women's  org. 

17  Kind  of  party  at  4  Across 

22  Vixen,  hussy 

23  Pea  jacket 
27  Halo 

29  Love-ins 

30  Castle  defenses 

31  World's  Fair,  for  short 

32  Not  even 

34  Broadcasts 

35  Jabber 
38  Tranquil 

40  Movie  star  union 

41  Deps.  opposite 

42  WHERE  NBC  REIGNS  SUPREME? 

47  Spanish  girlfriend 

48  Fork  part 

49  Hula-Hoop,  for  instance 
51  Kind  of  rocket  or  grade 

53  WHERE  A  CAT  SAT? 

54  Greeting  to  Jude 

55  Accompanying 


57  Borrow  and  steal  partner 

58  Dependent,  servant,  slave 

59  Jell-Oshaper 

61  Firing  range9 

62  Donkey 

63  Manuscripts,  for  short 

64  Couch  made  of  two  notes0 

65  Enlist 

66  Trademark 
68  Boer,  for  one 
70  Letter  opener 
75  Regard  highly 

77  Motes 

78  Kind  of  helmet 

82  Golf  necessity 

83  Reverse  or  neutral 

84  Pennsylvania  Indians 

85  Start,  as  of  disease 

86  Indigent 

88  Encourage,  impulse 

89  Verb  for  Durer 

91  Exchange  students  org 

92  Sten  or  stun,  for  instance 
93 Paulo 

94  Anti  anti 

95  Sweet  partner 

96  Age,  a  billion  years 
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Photographs  by  Dafydd  Jones 

When  at  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do."  So  goes  the  saying, 

and  that's  exactly, what  happened  in  June,  when  like  a  scene  from 

La  Dolce  Vita,  swells  from  around  the  world  flocked  to  the  Italian 

capital  to  help  fashion  designer  Valentino  Garavani  celebrate 
Trent' Anni  di  Magia  (Thirty  Years  of  Magic).  There  were  private 

lunches,  photo  exhibits,  and  even  a  documentary,  capped  off 

by  an  all-night  black-tie  gala  held  in  the  four-hundred-year-old 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Medici.  And  though  it  rained  during  much  of 

the  three-day  event,  that  didn't  put  a  damper  on  Val's  parade. 
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Princess  Ira 
von  Furstenberg 
and  her  dinner      J| 
companion. 


Belle  of  the  Ball: 
Elizabeth  Taylor 
and  Valentino. 


Socialite 
Blaine  Trump 
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The  Trump  Princess: 
Ivana  Trump  and  her  new 
beau,  Ken  Lieberman. 
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Party  notes  by 
LVIA  MARTINS 


Rublio 


Distinguished  young  gents  and  flower-covered 

headgear  were  the  attention  grabbers  at  Eton  College 

in  England  during  the  annual  Fourth  of  June 

celebration,  a  day  of  fun  and  games  attended  by 

Etonians  and  their  parents.  At  the  Derby  horse  races, 

eye-catching  hats  topped  more  than 

a  few  heads,  but  none  were  quite  as  striking  as 

those  worn  by  the  horsey  set  attending  the  tenth 

Prix  de  Diane-Hermes  in  Chantilly,  France. 

Quels  chapeaux! 
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Christian  Mahne  clowns 
around  with  fellow  Etonian 
James  Lindsay-Flynn 
during  the  Fourth  of  June 
festivities  at  Eton. 
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■  The  duke  and  duchess  of 
Marlborough  arrive  at  Eton. 
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The  procession 
of  boats. 
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The  Queen  Mother . 
Queen  Elizabeth  II 
at  the  Derby. 
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J     Top  Hat:  Ashley 
'  Alexander  Cooper 
in  floral  headdress.  I 
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to  declare 


RANTINGS  AND  RAVINGS  FROM  OUR 
JET-SETTING  PLUTOCRAT 


The  demise  of  the  old-fashioned  love  letter  is  a  loss 
romantics  the  world  over — however  few  of  us 
are  left — will  always  mourn.  And  with  summer 
romances  fading  faster  than  August's  tan,  what 
would  be  more  pleasantly  surprising  than  an 
epistle  from  a  beloved?  It  costs  the  price  of  a 
stamp,  it  takes  some  effort  and  a  little  time,  but 
the  result  is  everlasting.  No  one,  not  even  the 
philistines  who  rule  our  culture  nowadays,  throws  a  love 
letter  away.  My  father,  a  great  Casanova  and  connoisseur  of 
the  fairer  sex,  used  to  turn  them  out  effortlessly  and  reaped  a 
generous  harvest  from  them,  by  the  way.  He  once  admit- 
ted to  a  friend  of  his  that  the  best  love  note  he  ever  received 
simply  stated,  "I  do  love  you."  Alas,  love  letters  do  not 
have  to  be  long. 

Not  surprisingly,  people  today  prefer  the  world's  most 
annoying  instrument,  the  telephone.  The  intrusive  contrap- 
tion demands  less  concentration  and  therefore  less  commit- 
ment. Mind  you,  in  certain  cases  it's  understandable,  now 
that  selling  personal  memorabilia  to  the  press  has  become  big 
business.  And  big-city  divorce  lawyers  counsel,  "Don't  write 
it  down.'' 

What  is  truly  sad  about  the  death  of  the  love  letter  is  that  an 
entire  aspect  of  romantic  expression  known  to  our  grandpar- 
ents has  now  vanished.  Back  in  the  good  old  days,  people  got 
to  know  each  other  through  words  rather  than  through  deeds. 
Or,  translation:  syntax  rather  than  sex.  Relationships  were 
more  stable  as  a  result.  Just  imagine  if,  say,  Madonna  and  Sean 
Penn  had  corresponded  with  each  other  tor  one  year  before 
taking  the  plunge.  Would  they  have  taken  it?  Probably  not, 
but  then  I  am  assuming  they  both  know  how  to  write. 

Of  course,  some  people  are  better  at  writing  love  letters 
than  others.  Personally,  I  have  one  favorite  that  goes  as 
follows:  "Dear  X,  There's  a  marvelous  line  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
when  Romeo,  having  avenged  Mercutio's  death,  is  banished 
from  Verona.  'Heaven  is  here,  where  Juliet  lives,' he  cries. 
However  sudden  this  may  sound,  or  corny,  this  is  how  I've 
felt  about  you  since  the  first  moment  I  met  you.  Love,  Taki." 
I  first  wrote  that  letter  twenty  years  ago,  and  to  my  great 
delight  it  worked,  so  I  tried  it  again  and  again.  Now  before 
any  of  you  scream  foul,  I  don't  think  there's  anything  wrong 
with  repeating  a  love  epistle.  It's  the  message  that  counts,  not 
the  wording.  And  the  message  is  that  I  love  her.  Some  might 
say  repetition  dilutes  the  meaning.  But  not  for  me.  The  reason 
I  am  now  going  public  with  it  is  that  three  years  ago  I  got 
caught  and  became  the  laughingstock  of  London 


Two  girls  were  discussing  yours  truly,  and  both  said  how 
they  thought  very  little  of  me.  Then  Sophie  said,  "But  he  does 
write  wonderful  love  letters."  Sasha  agreed  and  read  one  out. 
When  she  had  finished,  Sophie  had  a  wicked  grin  on  her  face. 
She  had  received  the  same  letter.  They  both  started  to  laugh. 
Word  got  out,  and  people  have  been  laughing  ever  since.  One 
wit  said  that  the  original  one,  the  one  that  Natasha  received, 
could  be  worth  a  lot  by  now.  I  hope  so. 

Women,  far  more  than  men,  are  the  victims  of  the  love 
letter's  demise.  They  like  to  be  wooed,  and  nothing  is  better 
for  a  courtship  battle  than  a  letter.  Being  pounced  on  is 
not  a  woman's  idea  of  romance,  or  so  I  was  taught,  but  then 
again  I'm  awfully  old-fashioned.  And  it  is  far  harder  to  win  a 
woman's  heart  than  to  win  her  body.  Robert  Browning  won 
Elizabeth  Barrett's  heart  through  the  written  word,  not  the 
spoken  one.  Furthermore,  shyness  does  not  inhibit  when 
writing.  At  least  not  nearly  as  much  as  it  does  when  speaking. 

This  is  why  today's  lack  of  love  letters  is  a  paradox.  We  are  a 
far  more  prurient  society,  exposing  ourselves  in  the  most 
ludicrous  manner,  yet  we  will  not  write  from  the  heart.  When 
modern  lovers  send  each  other  any  kind  of  written  message,  it 
is  more  often  than  not  on  a  greeting  card,  the  picture  being 
more  important  than  the  words  scribbled  behind  it. 

Now  some,  especially  the  feminists  among  you,  will  see 
this  column  as  yet  one  more  manifestation  of  Taki's  sexist 
leanings  and  womanizing  tendencies,  traits  passed  down 
from  my  father.  But  it  is  all  romance  with  me,  however 
fleeting  the  feeling.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  women  have 
suffered  more  from  the  lack  of  romance  than  men.  Now  I 
admit  my  mother,  a  saint  if  there  ever  was  one,  may  have 
suffered  from  my  father's  obsessive  behavior,  but  she  loved 
him  until  the  very  end  because  he  always  flirted  and  romanced 
her  as  well.  And  he  meant  it.  To  my  mind,  my  father's  pursuit 
of  other  women  never  diminished  his  love  for  my  mother. 
After  his  death,  I  found  some  of  his  letters  to  her,  but  I  can't 
pass  them  on  because  it  would  be  too  painful. 

Still,  when  one  of  his  mistresses  came  to  see  me  recently  and 
showed  me  some  of  his  letters,  I  refused  to  read  them  out 
of  respect  for  my  mother.  My  father's  mistress  only  wished 
for  me  to  know  what  a  romantic  man  he  was.  But  I  already 
knew  it. 

Although  I'm  getting  a  bit  too  long  in  the  tooth,  my  heart 

still  skips  a  beat  whenever  I  see  a  woman  I  like,  and  it  will  until 

it  stops  ticking  altogether.  But  until  that  time,  I  will  continue 

to  love  romance  and  write  love  notes — although  no  more 

«Y  y  Atri       Romeo  and  Juliet  ones.    □ 
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The  world  has  never 
before  seen  a  watch 
quite  like 
the  mechanical 
geographique: 
fashioned  in  18  k 
gold,  it  automati- 
cally shows  the 
local  time  and  date 
as  well  as 
the  time  in  every 
other  zone  around 
the  world. 
a  masterpiece  of 
such  distinction, 
which  also  features 
a  power  reserve 
indicator,  could 
only  come  from  the 
craftsmen  of 
jaeger-LeCoultre, 
the  watchmaker 
with  1  50  years 
of  tradition. 


«Jaeger-leCoultrp> 

geographique. 
Around  the  world  in  24  hours. 


SIMPLY  StT  THE  TI\U   .'I'M 
DISC  TO  SEE  LOCAL  TIME.  DAY 
OR  NIGHT.   ANYWHERE  IN 
THE  WORLD. 
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JEWELERS 


A      Diamond      Is      A     Magical      Thing 


Present    One    To    Your    Wife    And   Watch    ItTurn 
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STUDY  IN 
CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
THE  DIAMOND  RIBBON 
EFFECT  IS  ACHIEVED  BY 
TAKING  MATCHED  BAGUETTES 
AND  ALIGNING  THEM  END  TO 
END.  ROUND  DIAMONDS  ACCENT 
THIS  NECKLACE  WITH  A  TOTAL 
OF  13  CARATS. 
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erhaps  what 
your  wife  will 
like  best  about 
receiving  diamond 
jewelry  from  Bailey  Banks 
&  Biddle  is  giving  it  away.  On 
some  special  day  many  years 
from  now  she'll  present  a  softly 
faded  box  to  your  daughter.  Or 
granddaughter.  And,  poof!  It's 
not  just  diamonds  any  more. 
#  For  the  last  160  years,  people 
have  been  coming  to  Bailey 
Banks  &  Biddle  for  gifts  that  last 
as  long  as  love.  Gifts  born  of  fine 
diamonds  and  rare,  precious 
metals  -  the  makings  of  heirlooms 


Philadelphia  (215)  564-6 


Pittsburgh       ♦       San  Francisco       ♦       Washington,  D.C 


West  Palm  Beach 


THE  JEWELER  O     I  CHOICE  F    O     R  SEVEN  GENERATIONS. 


Group  of  Fine  Blue  and  White  Chinese  Export  Porcelain, 
including  a  iarge  platter  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Talbott 
family  and  a  small  pair  of  openwork  bowls  from  the  first 
Hatcher  Collection. 
Circa:  I7th-18th  Century 
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"^  WORKS  OF  ART  •  CHINESE  ART 

12  East  56th  St&B&N  !S»'  '  ^CMti:  "RAUMA" """'  *"* 


Ader,  Tajan 

COMMISSAIRES-PRISEURS  ASSCX,TES 

AUCTIONEERS  IN  PARIS 
12,  Rue  Favart,  75002  Paris  Phone  :  (01 1/331)  42.61.80.07  •  Fax  :  (Oil  331)  42.60.79.09  •  Telex  :  212563  F 


ROBERTO   POLO 
COLLECTION 


Sold  by  order  of  the  Tribunal  de  Grande  Instance  de  Paris 

INCLUDING  VERY  IMPORTANT 

18TH  CENTURY  FRENCH  FURNITURE 

AND  DECORATIVE  WORKS  OF  ART, 

ART  DECO,  SILVER,  JEWELRY, 

MODERN  AND  OLD  MASTER 

PAINTINGS  AND 

CONTEMPORARY  ART 


Van  Dongcn  (Kees),  The  Bather,  Deauvilte,  J  920,  oil  on  canvas, 
signed  and  dated.  76  I-  x  50  '/-  in.  (195  x  129  cm.). 


Louis  XV  ormolu  mounted  and  marquetry  bureau, 

Attributed  to  J. P.  Latz,  56  '/.  in.  (144  cm.)  wide,  34  '/-.  in.  (81  cm.)  high,  80  /-  m. 

(200.5cm.)  deep. 


AUCTION  IN  PARIS 

Hotel  George  V  (Salon  Vendome  ) 

31,  Avenue  George- V,  75008  Paris 

Thursday,  November  7,  1991  at  7  p.m.  (Jewelry) 

and  9  p.m.  (Paintings,  Furniture,  and  Works  of  Art) 

EXHIBITION 

Hotel  George-V.  (Salon  Vendome) 

Monday,  November  4,  3  -  10  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  5  and  Wednesday, 

November  6,  1 1  a.m.  -  10  p.m. 
Thursday,  November  7,  9  a.m.  -  12  p.m. 


With  the  international  marketing  of 

SOTHEBYS 
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For  FURTHER  information,  Contact:  Sotheby's  Inc.,  International  Marketing  Agent,  Geraldinc  Nager,  (212)  606-7414 
AderTajan  representative  in  New  York  :  Ketty  Maisonrouge  &  Co.  Inc.,  (212)  737-3597/737-3813  •  Fax:  (212)  861-1434 
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Boucheron,  parfum  pour  Homme,  an  accomplice 
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This  show  could  stop  a  crowd... 


FERNANDLEGER        DEUX  OISEAUX  DANS  DES  COULEURS.  1955         OIL  ON  CANVAS 


and  will. 


PICASSO       +       LEGER 

AN  IMPORTANT  EXHIBITION  OF  FORTY  ORIGINAL  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 

SPANNING  FIVE  DECADES  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  TWO  MAJOR  20TH  CENTURY  ARTISTS 

NOVEMBER  2ND  TO  DECEMBER  7TH,  1991 

TWIN  COLOR  CATALOGUE  SET  FIFTY  DOLLARS 


LANDAU      FINE      ART 


1456   SHERBROOKE    STREET   WEST    ■    MONTREAL.    CANADA    H3G    1K4    ■    TEL:    514-849-3311    ■    FAX:    514-289-9448 


GIORGD  ARMANI 

815  Madison  Avenue,  New  V>rk  *436  North  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverl     .ill> 
150  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach*  22  Newbury  Street,  Bosti  < 


$19,995* 

IWC's  Da  Vinci®,  an  automatic  chrono- 
graph with  perpetual  calendar  and  moon 
phase  indicator- 
It  will  be  a  reminiscence  of  Leonardo 
Da  Vinci's  ingenuity  for  entire 
generations  of  watch  connoisseurs  to 
come  -  at  least  until  the  year  2499. 


The  century  slide  for  IWC's  Da  Vinci® 
automatic  chronograph. 
In  the  year  2200,  it  will  propel  an  entire 
generation  of  watchmakers  into 
the  technological  world  of  the  1990s. 
Dear  watchmaker:  we  hope  you  will 
forgive  us  that  your  colleagues  from 
Schaffhausen  have  created  the  Da  Vinci 
in  such  a  way  that  you  rarely  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  one  in  your 
professional  capacity. 
But  chances  are,  you  will  be  able  to  open 
one  of  them  in  early  January  2200  and 
marvel  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  old  masters. 
As  you  peer  in  amazement  into  its 
intricate  movement,  don't  forget  to  insert 
the  new  century  slide  for  the  period  from 
2200  to  2499.  Your  customer  will  have 
brought  it  along  sealed  in  a  tiny  vial. 
Should  you  elect  to  keep  the  Da  Vinci  a 
little  while  -  for  educational  purposes,  of 
course  -  we  suggest  that  you  refrain  from 
offering  the  owner  a  substitute  watch. 
After  all  this  time,  he  is  likely  to  regard  it 
as  a  breach  of  loyalty  to  his  Da  Vinci. 
Yours  truly,  IWC. 

IWC 

For  further  information  and  a  complete  catalogue  on  all  IWC  timepieces 
please  call  1-800-432-9330 

BeverK  Hills,  CA:  Fred  Joaillier.  Inc.,  (213)  278-3733  •  BeverU  Hills,  CA:  Princess  Jewels  Collection.  (213)  276-5556  •  Carmel,CA: 

Hesselbein's  Inc..  (408)  625-2522  •  Denver,  CO:  Hvde  Park  Jewelers.  (303)  755-3541  •  Fargo,  ND:  Royal  Jewelers, 

HOI)  232-2491  •  Honolulu,  HI:  Roval  Hawaiian  Gem's.  (808)  926-2722  •  Ketchum,  ID:  Jensen-Stern.  (208)  726-2361 

I.incolnwood,  IL:  Smart  Jewelers,  (708)  673-6000  •  Los  Angeles,  CA:  Chong  Hing  Goldsmith.  (818)  289-6992  •  Los  Angeles,  CA: 

Morgan  &  Co.  Jewelers,  (213)  208-33""  •  Monterey  Park,CA:  Chong  Hing  Goldsmith.  (213)  623-3645  •  New  Orleans,  LA: 

Adlers.  (504)  523-5292  •  Newport  Beach.  CA:  traditional  Jewelers.  (714)  760-8035  •  Salt  Lake  Cilv,  IT:  O.C.  Tanner. 

(801)  532-3222  •  San  Francisco,  CA:  Shapur,  (415)  392-1200 

'Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price. 
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Auction:  Wednesday,  October 30  at  10  a.m. 

Important  17th  &  18th  Century 

English  &  Continental  Furniture  and  Decorations 

including  Old  Master  Paintings,  Georgian  Silver,  Tapestries  and  Rugs 
Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 


For  further  inforrmation  contact 
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Editor's  Letter 

Crime  and  scandal  loom  on  the  American  cultural 

landscape  in  a  way  that  is  only  natural  for  a  wild  country 

settled  largely  by  Puritans  and  philistines.  The  population  has 

historically  been  pulled  one  way  by  shame  and  the  other  by 

fascination:  so  much  of  American  literature,  for 

example,  is  marked  by  the  theme  of  transgression 

and  its  public  display,  from  the  fictional  Hester 

Prynne  and  Benito  Cereno  to  the  protagonists  of 

the  journalistic  "novels"  of  Truman  Capote  and 

Norman  Mailer.   Did  any  other  country  feel  it 

necessary  to  regulate  its  motion  picture  industry 

with  a  covenant  like  the  Hays  Code,  which  was 

even  more  concerned  with  the  reputed  dangers  of 

glorifying  crime  and  criminals  than  it  was  with 

sex?  Today,  Jesse  James  and  Pretty  Boy  Floyd 

are  at  least  as   famous  as  Chester  Arthur  and 

Warren  Harding. 

As   Luc   Sante  analyzes   in   "Wanted   for  Murder,"   this 

fascination  can  be  witnessed  in  the  nascent  field  of  crime 

memorabilia,  most  particularly  the  collecting  of  photographs 

from  police  files  and  the  morgues  of  defunct  tabloids,  such  as 

the  notorious  and  uniquely  American  New  York  Graphic.  In 

abstracted  black  and  white,  these  photographs  tell  us  more 

about  the  heinous  reality  of  American  crime  than  any  of 

today's  explicit  splatter  movies,  television  docudramas,  or 

news  clips.  They  speak  to  us  specifically  about  a  time  in  the 

1920s  and  1930s  when  the  harsh  conditions  of  life  and  the 

scourges  of  poverty  were  unmitigated  by  the  meager  aid  of 


the  welfare  state.  These  photos  also  inadvertently  reveal  that 
our  forebears  were  as  preoccupied  with  crime — that  is,  when 
experienced  from  a  safe  distance — as  many  of  us  are  today. 

The  atavistic  need  for  cathartic  bloodlettinc  is 
revealed  even  further  in  the  Spanish-speaking  nations  of  the 
world,  where  bullfighting  is  having  an  extraordinary  renais- 
sance. Whether  in  Spain,  Basque  France,  Mexico,  or  South 
America,  the  bullfighter  has  retained  his  century-old  status  of 
superstar — equivalent  only  to  that  of  our  most  talked  about 
pop  idols  and  sports  heroes. 

In  "Lord  of  the  Ring,"  William  Lyon  profiles  Spain's 
premier  matador,  Espartaco  (whose  gladiatorial  style  certainly 
fits  his  nickname,  the  Spanish  rendering  of  Spartacus).  It  is  a 
telling  look  at  a  postmodern  master  of  an  ancient  art  and  the 
perfect  hero  for  a  modern,  technocratic  Spain.  In  the  person  of 
Espartaco,  Lyon  discovers  an  indigenous  fervor  that  is  shared 
by  Spain's  post-Franco  yuppies  as  much  as  by  peasants  and 
members  of  high  society.  To  the  accusation  that  the  bullfight 
has  become  a  cruel  anachronism,  Lyon  responds  by  showing 
that  there's  a  lot  more  involved  than  simply  the  killing  of  a 
savage  beast.  Even  if  you  think  the  sport  politically  incorrect, 
you  will  find  Espartaco,  its  greatest  living  practitioner,  a 
compelling  subject. 


ChxfSUlo^ 


Gael  Love 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Contributors 


luc  sante,  author  of  Low  Life: 
Lines  and  Snares  of  Old  New  York 
(Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux), 
sifted  through  rap 
sheets  and  mug  shots 
for  an  analysis  of  a 
quintessentially 
American  phenomenon: 
crime  memorabilia. 
Page  102. 


PETER  DRAGADZE,  a 

Connoisseur  contributing 
editor,  has  conducted 
hundreds  of  interviews  with 
international  leaders  of 
society,  culture,  business, 
and  the  arts  during  his  thirty- 
year  career.  This  month,  he 
reports  on  the  royal 
problems  besetting  New 
York  (  aty's  imperial 
auctioneer  Archduke  ( ieza 
von  Habsburg.  Page  34. 
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jesse  green,  whose  novel 
O  Beautiful  (Available  Press) 
will  be  out  next  summer,  and 
MEG  WOLITZER,  whose  most 
recent  book  is  This  Is  Your  Life 
(Crown),  have  a  new  puzzle 
collection,  Nutcrackers  (Grove 
Weidenfeld).  Page  143. 


TICE  ALEXANDER,  an  interior 
designer  and  avid  collector  of  rare 
books,  uses  his  discriminating  taste 
to  spotlight  some  of  the  finest 
available  objects  and  artworks  in 
the  world,  in  his  new  monthly 
column,  "Connoisseur's  Choice." 
Pase  68. 


TODD  EBERLE,  whose 
photographs  have  appeared  in  HG, 
Vogue,  and  lille  Decor,  is  working 
on  a  book  about  Donald Judd's 
architectural  projects.  For 
Connoisseur,  he  captures 
minimalist  painter  Brice  Marden 
and  fine  art  auctioneer  Archduke 
Gez.i  von  I  labsburg  in  their  very 
distinct  artistic  environments. 


WILLIAM  LYON  saw  his 

first  bullfight  as  a  child  on  a 
family  trip  to  Spain,  where 
he  has  lived  since 
graduating  from  Yale  in 
1962.  Currently  head  of  the 
bullfighting  section  of  the 
Madrid  daily  El  Sol,  he  is 
writing  a  book  for  a  British 
publisher  on  the  subject. 
For  our  cover  story,  he 
profiles  the  matador 
Espartaco.  Page  82. 


ANDREA  DiNOTO,  editor  of 

the  sixteen-volume  Time-Life 
Encyclopedia  of  Collectibles,  is 

author  of  the  design-history 
book  Art  Plastic.  She  has 
written  extensively  tor 
Connoisseur  on  the  decorative 
arts  and  this  month  examines 
.i  very  modern  collecting 
passion:  motorcycles.  Page  128. 
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Auction  Calendar 

October  &  November  1991 

London 

Islamic  Art  &  Indian  Miniatures  8  October 
Ancient  English  &  Foreign  Coins,  Banknotes 
&  Commemorative  Medals  8  October 
25th  Anniversary  sale  of  Fine  &  Rare  Wines 

10  &  11  October 

RugS  &  Carpets  10  October 

Victorian  Pictures  n  October 

Stamps  16  &  17  October 

'Editions  Picasso'  17  October 

Contemporary  Art  17  October 

Orders,  Decorations  &  Campaign  Medals  21  October 

Old  Master  &  Modern  Prints  22  October 

Topographical  Pictures  22  October 

Fine  Silver  23  October 

Early  &  Fine  English  Furniture  24  October 

Claret  &  White  Bordeaux  24  October 

Fine  Victorian  Pictures  25  October 

Valuable  Travel  Atlases  &  Natural  History  Books 

30  October 

19th  &  20th  Century  Photographs  31  October 
Picture  Frames  31  October 

Old  Master  Pictures  l  November 

Fine  Chinese  Export  Porcelain  &  Works  of  Art 

4  November 

Jewellery  6  November 

Musical  Instruments  6  November 

Modern  Sporting  Guns  &  Vintage  Firearms 

6  November 

To  order  illustrated  catalogues,  please  telephone 
New  York  (718)784  1480  or  London  (4471)  231  5240. 
Credit  cards  welcome. 
For  further  information,  viewing  times  and  assistance 
with  any  aspect  of  buying  and  selling  at  auction, 
please  telephone  Kay  Smith  on  (212)  546  1010. 
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8  King  Street,  St  James's,  London  SW1Y  6QT 

Tel:  (4471)  839  9m£  Fax:  (4471)  839  1611 

Ne-A         ~    ||2)  546  1000 
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AN  EXCITING 
NEWW 

OF  CRUISING 

IS  COMINGTO 

AMERICA 


Coming  January  25.  EuroClass  Cruises.  On  a  stunning  new  ship,  the  CostaCkssica. 
No  other  Caribbean  cruises  offer  such  festive  European  atmosphre. 


You'll  cruise  surrounded  by  dram 
ture,  paintings,  murals,  and  wall 


Strolling  musicians  add  flavor  to  01 
dining  experience.  Every  meal  is ; 


Enjoy  exciting  shows  in  an  amph 
inspired  by  an  original  Renaissano 


« 


Hook  early  and  save  up  to  20%  on  certain  cal 


I  always  fresh.  The  beef  is  always         One  of  the  largest  spas  afloat  soothes  you  with 
\nd  you'll  savor  our  Maine  lobster.        Turkish  baths,  massage,  and  saltwater  therapy. 


Exquisite  food  should  be  served  exquisitely. 
On  the  best  china  and  crystal.  With  flowers. 


We  alternate  our  itineraries  each  week  Sumi 
can  choose  the  Eastern  or  Western  I  .inbrv.in 


\:o  feel  more  at  home  in  an  oversized       Casino  action  with  European  luxury.  What- 
;  average  almost  200  sq.  feet.       ever  your  favorite  game,  you'll  find  it  here. 


Swim  in  our  terraced  pool  Or  relax  by  the 
sculpture-fountain  at  our  sunbathing  piazza. 


let  EuroClass  feels  like.  Sheer  excite- 
Irun!  Europe  and  the  Caribbean  too. 


Dance  or  socialize  enveloped  by  the  starry 
sky  in  our  disco  above  the  ship's  top  deck. 


Satisfy  your  urge  for  cappuccino  01  anapennl 
anytime  Well  even  bring  it  to  your  si 


EuroClass  pampers  you  shameful!)   We 

provide  1  st.itt  member  lor  every  -  guests 

This  is  the  CostaClassiea,  a  splen- 
did, 5325  million  achievement  of 
Europe's  master  shipbuilders.  With 
her  arrives  a  standard  of  elegance 
and  service  so  unprecedented,  mere 
was  not  even  a  name  tor  it  until 
now.  EuroClass.  Alternating  7-day 
itineraries  will  depart  It.  I  auder- 
dale:  (Alio  Kios,  ( '.ratui  Cayman, 

Playa  del  Carmen  and  Cozumehor 
San  Juan,  StThomas  and  StMaarten 
From  J895?  Call  your  travel  agent 
now.  Or  tor  a  free  brochure  call 

l-8(10-322-82(i3,  e\t.2(P 


UROClAS 


A  higher  class  of  cruising  to  the  Carit  '  Costa  Cruise  Lines. 

X  double  occupancy,  cruise  only,  category  1,  Super  Value  Season  sailings  (8/29-1C  I  C  ertain  restrictions  apply  Ships  registry  Ital) 


Letters 


LADY  SINGS  THE  BLUES 

There  are  two  mistakes  by  Simon  Blow 
in  his  June  article,  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Houses,"  and  I  do  not  wish  them  to 
appear  again,  either  in  your  magazine  or 
in  others  that  follow  you. 

1.  Simon  Blow  says  that  Raine,  the 
countess  of  Spencer,  is  my  only  child.  In 
fact,  I  have  two  sons:  Ian  McCorquo- 
dale,  who  is  chairman  of  Debrett's  Peer- 
age, and  Glen  McCorquodale,  who  is  a 
stockbroker. 

2.  I  do  my  work  in  my  library,  and  I 
have  never  in  my  life  been  photographed 
in  bed. 

Dame  Barbara  Cartland 
Hatfield,  England 

The  pictures  of  the  Althorp/Spencer 
House's  "restoration"  brought  to  mind 
Leona  Helmsley's  Palace  in  New  York 
City.  Perhaps  Raine  Spencer  would 
have  done  better  to  read  English  history 
than  Barbara  Cartland  novels.  In  fact, 
restoration  on  Raine  herself  by  Estee 
Lauder  would  have  better  benefited 
England. 

Nancy  B.  Scott 
Sarasota,  FL 

MORAVIAN  NIGHTS 

I  just  finished  reading  the  article  on 
Alberto  Moravia  |"The  Nonconform- 
ist," by  Alain  Elkann,  August].  Beauti- 
ful! He  was  the  greatest  of  all  Italian 
writers,  and  may  I  add,  Americans 
loved  him.  I  am  truly  fortunate  to  have 
discovered  him  in  my  early  years  of 
reading.  The  literary  world  will  miss 
this  great  man. 

William  Colsher 
Nashville,  TN 

YES,  VIRGINIA 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  challenge  a  Baptist 
minister  or  a  distillery  named  Heaven 
Hill,  but  there  is  an  earlier  claim  for  the 
discovery  of  bourbon  whiskey  than  that 
noted  byjoni  Miller  ["Bourbon:  Spirit 
of  the  South,"  July]. 

On  December  14,  1619,  English  set- 
tlers arrived  at  what  is  now  the  Berkeley 
Plantation  on  thejames  River  in  Charles 
City,  Virginia.  An  Episcopal  mission- 
ary named  George  Thorpe  distilled  the 
first  bourbon  whiskey  in  America  in 
1621 .  He  found  that  it  "helped  ease  the 
settlers  through  their  labors  and  diffi- 


culties." The  Berkeley  bourbon  was 
later  patented  as  "Kentucky  Bourbon," 
with  the  stipulation  that  corn  had  to  be 
the  main  ingredient  and  that  the  distilled 
drink  must  be  aged  at  least  ten  years. 

Alec  W.  Finlayson 
Richmond,  VA 

PALM  BEACH  HIGH  JINKS 

For  those  of  us  in  the  hinterlands  who 
are  trying  to  raise  money  for  the  arts, 
articles  such  as  Linda  Marx's  "Feud  in  B 
Minor"  [July]  make  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  prove  that  people  in  the  arts 
aren't  a  money-grabbing,  socially  in- 
ept, and  deplorable  bunch  of  idiots. 
Palm  Beach  ought  to  be  embarrassed  by 
such  goings-on  within  its  city  limits. 
Funding  this  madness  is  inconceivable.  I 
am  sure  that  Portrait  ofRaoul  Wallenberg, 
by  Ulf  Bjorlin,  is  an  excellent  effort,  but 
in  the  middle  of  such  a  musical  mania. 


w 


ho 


cares < 


Andrew  J.  Ritch 
Kerrville,  TX 

THE  NEW  CONNOISSEUR 

Congratulations.  I'vejust  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  through  the  July  issue.  I 
think  the  new  Connoisseur  is  lively,  well 
written,  and  interesting,  and  I  wish  you 
continued  success. 

Gilbert  S.  Edelson 
New  York,  NY 

I  thought  your  July  issue  was  superb, 
well  worth  the  price  of  my  subscription. 
I  particularly  enjoyed  the  piece  on  Keith 
de  Lellis  ["Photo  Player,"  by  Alexandra 
Anderson-Spi  vy  ] . 

Lee  Klein 
Burbank,  CA 


TAKI  REDUX 

Tacky,  tacky  Taki. 


Charles  J.  Harris 
Shreveport,  LA 


SOUVENIR  HUNTING 

In  your  May  1991  issue,  Jamie  James 
["Rafting  Down  the  Usumacinta"] 
makes  the  following  unfounded  and 
incorrect  statement  concerning  the 
University  Museum's  professional  ex- 
cavations at  Piedras  Negras  in  Guate- 
mala: "Piedras  Negras  ...  has  not  been 
excavated  since  1938,  when  a  team  from 
the   University  of  Pennsylvania  came 


here  for  one  season  of  study  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  sort  of  souvenir  collecting 
that  has  since  become  not  only  frowned 
upon  but  illegal." 

In  actual  fact,  J.  Alden  Mason  and 
Linton  Satterthwaite  of  this  museum 
conducted  eight  full  seasons  of  work  at 
Piedras  Negras  from  1931  through 
1939,  each  lasting  two  and  a  half 
months.  All  excavations  were  fully  doc- 
umented by  scaled  drawings,  field 
notes,  and  photographs.  The  results 
have  been  published  in  five  preliminary 
volumes  and  six  final  report  volumes, 
plus  many  articles. 

The  archaeological  work  by  the  Uni- 
versity Museum  in  Piedras  Negras  has 
become  recognized  as  a  model  of  careful 
recording  and  analysis  of  complex  ar- 
chitectural development.  Tatiana  Pros- 
kouriakoff,  the  decipherer  of  Mayan 
inscriptions,  started  her  career  in  these 
expeditions,  and  her  breakthroughs 
might  not  have  been  made  without 
the  seasons  of  field  training  under 
Satterthwaite. 

To  call  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia excavations  "souvenir  collecting"  is 
not  only  libelous  but  ludicrous.  You 
ought  to  be  more  responsible  in  check- 
ing facts  in  the  stories  you  print. 

Robert  H.  Dyson,  Jr. 

Director,  The  University  Museum 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  PA 

Jamie  James  replies:  I  owe  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  an  apology  for  misstat- 
ing the  number  of  seasons  their  archaeo- 
logical team  spent  at  Piedras  Negras. 
However,  despite  the  impressive  publi- 
cations referred  to  by  Mr.  Dyson,  Pie- 
dras Negras  today  is  probably  in  the 
worst  shape  of  any  Mayan  site  that  has 
been  excavated.  There  is  not  one  signifi- 
cant work  of  art  left  there,  and  the  only 
palpable  evidence  of  the  Penn  team's 
presence  is  a  rusty,  abandoned  tractor. 
As  for  my  use  of  the  phrase  "souvenir 
collecting,"  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  I 
am  referring  to  the  Penn  excavators' 
having  brought  Mayan  artifacts  back  to 
Philadelphia  with  them,  a  common 
practice  then  but  one  that  is  illegal  now. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  should  he  setit  to 
Connoisseur,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY  10019. 
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» than  any  other  pain    r  of  his 
«*ion,  Brice  Marder  is  the  bridge 
the  art-for-art's-:  nke  ethos  of  the 
late  nd  today's  capitalist  orgy. 


ART 


MARDEN'S 

METAMORPHOSIS 

Brice  Marden  used  to  wash  Robert  Rauschenberg's  windows.  Today,  he  controls 
his  own  vast  art,  money,  and  real  estate  interests  from  his  "Upper  Bohemia"  studio 
on  the  Bowery — but  has  he  found  inner  peace? 

by  Paul  Taylor 


IN  THE  EIGHTH  CENTURY  A.D., 
during  the  Tang  dynasty,  the 
anonymous  Chinese  poet  known 
as  Cold  Mountain  turned  his  back 
on  the  imperial  court  and  retreat- 
ed to  the  mountains.  Cold  Moun- 
tain was  a  Buddhist  ascetic,  a 
vegetarian,  and  a  skeptic  who 
wrote  three  hundred  songs  denouncing 
"the  world  of  dust."  Living  beside 
streams  and  behind  waterfalls,  along- 
side small  communities  of  Buddhist 
monks,  Taoist  hermits,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  wild,  he  peacefully  practiced  the 
way  to  enlightenment.  His  poems,  four 
couplets  to  a  page,  are  the  inspiration  for 
Brice  Marden's  new  paintings,  which 
go  on  view  this  month  at  the  Dia  Center 
for  the  Arts  in  New  York  City. 

In  late-twentieth-century  New  York, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Reagan-Bush 
regime,  Marden,  unlike  the  poet  who 
inspired  him,  is  reaping  great  material 
rewards  of  extraordinary  good  fortune. 
At  the  peak  of  the  1980s  art  market,  his 
work  spearheaded  the  news-making  re- 
sale market  for  minimalist  and  concep- 
tual art.  A  Marden  painting  from  1977 
that  originally  sold  for  about  $40, 000 
went  for  $880,000  last  year  at  Sotheby's, 
and  New  York  art  dealer  Larry  Gago- 
sian  claims  to  have  privately  sold  one  of 
Marden's  paintings  from  the  1960s  to 
collectors  Linda  and  Harry  Macklowc 
for  more  than  $2  million.  In  1989,  two 
drawings  were  auctioned  at  Christie's 
for  more  than  $500,000  each.  Six  years 
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Top:  A  studio  view  of  one  of  the  Cold  Mountain  paintings 
(1991,  oil  on  linen,  108"  x  144").  Above:  The  artist  and  his  twig. 


ago,  Marden  was  given  a  SI  million 
advance  by  Mary  Boone  to  join  her 
gallery.  And  this  year,  Swiss  dealer 
Thomas  Ammann  purchased  three  or 
four  paintings  Marden  has  yet  to  make 
for  almost  double  that  amount. 

At  fifty-three,  Brice  Marden  is  hand- 
some, with  a  high  forehead,  bushy 
eyebrow  i.  lon^  hair,  and  graying  side- 


burns. He's  most  comfortable  in  black 
jeans  and  black,  long-sleeved  T-shirts 
and  has  a  tendency  to  mumble.  Fellow 
artist  Chuck  Close  remembers  that  in 
the  sixties  Marden's  "image  of  himself 
was  as  a  James  Dean  type."  But  nowa- 
days, the  millionaire  ex-minimalist  has 
cast  aside  the  muses  of  sex,  drugs,  and 
rock  and  roll  and  turned  into  a  solid 


family  man.  He's  in  control  of  a  mush- 
rooming art,  finance,  and  real  estate 
empire  called  Plane  Image,  which  was 
incorporated  in  the  1970s  for  taxation, 
medical-insurance,  and  profit-sharing 
purposes.  And  in  very  1990s  fashion,  he 
has  also  been  suing  his  former  accoun- 
tant for  allegedly  misappropriating 
funds.  Asked  to  describe  his  lifestyle, 
Marden  quips,  "Bohemia  .  .  .  Upper 
Bohemia." 

His  studio  is  in  the  heart  of  the  squalor 
of  the  Bowery,  down  with  the  bums, 
but  he  taxis  home  every  afternoon  to  a 
Greenwich  Village  brownstone  lined 
with  art  by  Henri  Michaux,  Franz 
Kline,  Andy  Warhol,  and  Marden's 
wife  Helen  and  pottery,  trinkets,  and 
souvenirs  (including  a  painting  by  a 
Haitian  artist  called  Saint  Brice)  picked 
up  by  the  Mardens  on  their  travels. 

By  night,  he  and  Helen  are  social 
animals  (in  the  good  old  days,  he  was  a 
fixture  at  Max's  Kansas  City)  and  regu- 
lars at  the  now-you-see-them-now- 
you-don't  restaurants  run  by  their 
friend  Brian  McNally.  On  weekends, 
they  drive  with  their  daughters,  Mira- 
belle,  twelve,  and  Melia,  eleven,  to  their 
eighteenth-century  farmhouse  in  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Then  there  are 
Christmastimejaunts  to  St.  Barts,  in  the 
Caribbean,  where  they  kill  time  with 
Gagosian  or  the  art  collector  and  adver- 
tising magnate  Charles  Saatchi  or  Jann 
Wenner.  the  publisher  of  Rolling  Stone. 
And  most  summers  they  escape  to  the 
cosmopolitan  Greek  island  of  Hydra, 
where  they  own  a  house  and  studio 
complex  on  a  very  warm  mountain 
overlooking  both  town  and  sea.  Such  is 
Brice  Marden's  existence  in  the  world  of 
dust.  "You  mean  I  should  be  walking 
around  in  rags?"  he  asks  sarcastically. 
(Yet  this  is  possibly  a  question  he  also 
asks  himself.) 

More  than  any  painter  of  his  genera- 
tion, Marden  is  the  bridge  between  the 
art-for-art's-sake  ethos  of  the  late  1950s 
and  today's  capitalist  orgy.  Typical  of 
his  generation,  he  is  also  questing  for  the 
New  Age  and  expressing  transcenden- 
tal yearnings.  And  he  has  long  talked 
about  art  as  a  "trampoline  into  spiritual- 
ity," that  "painters  are  amongst  the 
priests. "  Now  his  paintings  embody  his 
interest  in  Asian  religions,  especially 
Zen  Buddhism  and  Taoism. 

Marden  developed  his  minimalist 
style  during  the  1960s,  when  he  was  in 
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ART 


his  twenties.  At  that  time  in  American 
art,  less  was  definitely  more.  The  mini- 
malists, mostly  sculptors,  were  reduc- 
ing art  to  its  essentials — shape,  color, 
and  form — and  artistic  extremists  were 
insisting  that  painting  was  dead. 

Then,  in  the  mid-1980s,  a  decade  after 
a  new  generation  had  revived  figurative 
painting,  Mardcn  finally  abandoned  his 
uninflected  rectangles  of  muted  color, 
and  a  cobweb  of  dark  lines  was  spun 
across  the  pale  surfaces  of  his  paintings. 
"In  terms  of  my  career,"  he  told  Flash 
Art  magazine  in  1990,  "I  got  to  a  point 
where  I  could  go  on  making  'Brice 
Marden  paintings'  and  suffer  that  silent 
creative  death.  I  also  happened  to  be  in  a 
mid-life  crisis.  You  get  to  this  point 
where  you  just  have  to  make  a  decision 
to  change  things."  He  added  later  that 
"you  get  stuck  in  an  economic  bind. 
You  think  you're  being  very  indepen- 
dent and  that  you're  not  locked  into 
some  market.  Then,  twenty  years  later, 
you  find  that  you  can't  change  the  way 
you  paint." 

If  the  buildup  to  his  new  style  was 
gradual,  the  release  was  sudden.  Most 
surprising  was  that  when  the  new  paint- 
ings were  first  exhibited  at  the  Mary 
Boone  Gallery  in  New  York  City  in 


Daughters  Mirabelle  (left)  and  Melia  on  Hydra,  summer  1990. 


1987,  they  looked,  well,  old-fash- 
ioned— like  a  cross  between  avant- 
garde  painting  and  graphic  illustration 
from  the  1950s.  "They're  very  modern, 
but  not  very  contemporary,"  says  New 
York  Times  art  critic  Roberta  Smith. 
"But  Brice's  work  doesn't  have  to  be 


cutting  edge.  In- 
stead, he's  made 
paintings  to  which 
he's  very  connect- 
ed. ...  It  took  him 
years  to  learn  how 
to  make  a  mark  on 
canvas  because  he 
was  so  identified,  in 
his  own  mind  and 
in  everyone  else's 
mind,  with  the  idea 
that  each  color  had 
its  own  surface  and 
shape.  Now  he's 
going  back  to  his 
roots,  which  are  ba- 
sically abstract  ex- 
pressionist." According  to  Robert  Pin-  art  informel  movements  of  the  1950s 
cus-Witten,  a  critic  and  writer  on  were  also  taken  with  chinoiserie.) 
Marden's  paintings  who  now  works  at  Marden's  own  roots  are  suburban, 
the  Gagosian  Gallery,  "The  problem  The  son  of  a  banker,  he  was  raised  in 
with  the  recent  paintings  is  not  the  middle-class  Briarcliff  Manor  in  New 
paintings.  It's  with  a  new  generation  York's  Westchester  County  and  studied 
that  is  not  able  to  read  abstraction."  at  Florida  Southern  College  in  Lake- 

In  an  exhibition  he  curatcd  at  Bos-  land,  Boston  University's  School  of 
ton's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  March,  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  (ex-classmate  Pat 
Marden  linked  his  own  paintings  to  the  Steir  recalls  that  "he  was  handsome  and 
work  of  the  Spanish  masters  Zurbaran  the  best  painter  in  our  class"),  Yale 
and  Goya,  as  well  as  to  Chinese  land-  Summer  School  of  Music  and  Art  in 
scapes,    calligraphic   scrolls,    and  jade     Norfolk,  Connecticut,  and  finally,  Yale 

University,  where 
he  got  his  master's 
in  fine  arts.  At  Yale, 
Marden  looked  for 
an  alternative  to 
the  pop  art  route 
out  of  abstract 
expressionism — by 
wallowing  in  gray 
paint  and  making 
gridded-up  abstrac- 
tions. 

In  1 960,  when  he 
was  a  twenty-two- 
year-old  under- 
graduate at  B.U., 
Marden  met  and 
married  Pauline 
Baez,  sister  of  the 
folk  singer  Joan, 
and  a  son,  Nicho- 
las, was  born  the 
following     year. 

pots.  But  the  roots  of  both  his  minimal-      The  Baezes  were  Quakers  and  involved 
ist  and  his  calligraphic  styles  are  more      in  antiwar  activities  with  such  organiza- 


Marden's  homage  Three  Deliberate  Greys  for  Jasper  Johns  (1970,  oil  and  wax  on  canvas,  72    x  150). 


readily  found  in  postwar  American 
art — the  paintings  of  Kline  and  Jackson 
Pollock,  Mark  Rothko,  Jasper  Johns, 
and  the  scribbled  slate  gray  surfaces  of 
Cy  Twombly.  (The  French  tachiste  and 


tions  as  SANE  (Stop  All  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosions), and  Marden  was  drawn  into 
their  world — the  Newport  Folk  Festival 
and  the  circle  around  Hob  Dylan.  He 
also  dul  the  sound  on  the  film  Monterey 
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From  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
Cadillac  creates  the  new  Seville. 


The  challenge  was  to  design  and  engineer  a 
sophisticated  vehicle  that  could  offer  the 
spaciousness  and  comfort  of  a  five-place  lux- 
ury automobile  with  the  road  performance  of 
a  touring  sedan. 

Introducing  the  1992  Cadillac  Seville.  You're 
invited  to  examine  the  cause  for  acceleration 
in  its  performance. 

The  unconventional  wisdom  of  its 
technology. 

The  openness  and  order  in  its  interior. 

And  its  systems  approach  to  safety. 

Substance  takes  shape,  Cadillac  Style. 


Cause  for  Acceleration. 


Performance  takes  shape  with  tech- 
nological advancements  that  bolster 
the  automobile's  capabilities.  The 
4.9  liter  V8  engine  responds 
smoothly  and  powerfully.  The  elec- 
tronically controlled  transmission 
makes  gear  changes  seamless. 


Speed-sensitive 
suspension  ad- 
justs for  city 
streets  and  spir- 
ited performance 
roads. 


Rugged  safety 
cage  protected  by 
energy-absorbing 
crush  zones. 


A  more  rigid  body  structure  pro- 
vides increased  solidity  and 
strength.  And  a  fully  independent 
computer-controlled  suspension  is 
sensitive  to  the  speed  at  which  you're 
traveling,  be  it  five  miles  per  hour  or 
fifty-five.  With  it,  Seville's  handling 


All-new  body  struc- 
ture provides  40% 
greater  rigidity. 


dynamics  adapt  to  vehicle  speed  and 
lateral  acceleration  for  precise  con- 
trol. The  1992  Seville  is  more  than 
hardware.  It's  about  making 
automotive  systems  work  together, 
to  achieve  optimum  vehicle  perform- 
ance at  any  speed  and  in  any  driv- 
ing situation. 


4.9  liter  V8  with 
sequential  port 
fuel  injection. 


Unconventional  Wisdom, 


100,000-mile  dual 
platinum-tipped 
spark  plugs. 


Electronically  con- 
trolled transmis- 
sion for  seamless 
shifting. 


Anti-lock  brakes 

help  maintain 
steering  control 
during  sudden 
stops. 


Technology  takes  shape  in  a  fraction 
of  a  second.  That's  all  it  takes  for  the 
on-board  computers  to  respond  to 
varying  driving  conditions.  For  exam- 
ple, Seville's  advanced  anti-lock  brak- 
ing system  modulates  brakes  up  to 
fifteen  times  per  second  if  one  or 
more  of  the  wheels  begin  to  lock.  Its 
climate  control  system 
adapts  in  a 


tenth  of  a  second  to  incoming  sun- 
light, or  lack  of  it. 

Even  its  available  Delco-Bose 
sound  system  is  tailored  to  the 
interior  in  which  it  performs.  It's  sys- 
tems such  as  these  that  monitor  a 
driving  experience  that,  while  years 
in  the  making,  takes  but  a  fraction  of 
a  second  to  appreciate. 


CADILLAC. 
STYLE 


The  Seville  STS:  Created  from  the  inside  out  to  appeal  to  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  senses 


Openness  and  Order. 


A  general  feeling  of  openness  and 
order  accompanies  every  aspect  of 
your  surroundings.  Seville's  seats 
welcome  performance  driving. 

Optional,  aromatic  leather  covers 
seating  areas  in  supple  com- 
fort. Available,  patented  electronic 
lumbar  supports  allow  front-seat 


occupants  to  pinpoint  individual  com- 
fort settings,  at  the  desired  height 
and  depth,  thus  reducing  lower-back 
discomfort  during  long  trips. 

Seating  is  scientifically  con- 
toured to  you  and  your  passengers. 
Rear-seat  directional  climate  con- 
trols make  the  aft  of  the  interior  as 


comfortable  as  the  fore. 

A  sleek,  teardrop  instrument 
panel  turns  the  horizon  into  a 
gentle  slope.  Thoughtfully  placed 
controls  line  the  dash  around  the 
cockpit,  within  comfortable  reach. 
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I  he  new  perspective  ol  the  Seville  SIS 


One  Owner  at  a  Time. 


As  the  owner  of  a  1992  Seville,  you're 
afforded  considerable  ownership 
privileges. 

Such  as  the  assurance  of  a  no-de- 
ductible, Gold  Key  Bumper  to 
Bumper  warranty.*  With  it,  every 
main  component  is  covered,  from 
engine  to  suspension.  Comfort  fea- 
tures to  safety  systems.  For  4  years  or 
50,000  miles.  That  way,  your  driving 
pleasure  is  assured  for  years  to  come. 
Additionally,  you  have  the  support  of 
24-hour  Cadillac  Roadside  Service®, 
the  most  comprehensive  program  of 
its  kind  for  all  Cadillac  owners. 

Cadillac  provides  on-the-spot 
service  when  you  need  it  the 


On-the-spot  assistance  from  more  participating  dealers  than  any  other  roadside  service  program. 


most-nights,     weekends     and 
holidays. 

If  necessary,  a  highly  trained  ser- 
vice technician  will  be  dispatched  in 
a  special  vehicle  that  carries  genuine, 
GM  parts,  to  get  you  back  on  the  road 
with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience. 

For  12  months/12,000  miles,  it 
now  offers  complementary 
emergency  road  service,  including 
free  gasoline  delivery,  and  trip-inter- 
ruption reimbursement.  And  no- 
charge  trip  routing  for  4  years/50,000 
miles. 


At  Cadillac,  substance 
takes  shape.  One  owner  at  a  time. 


Remote  keyless 
entry  is  standard  on 
the  Seville  STS. 


Please  call 
1-800-333-4CAD  for  product 
literature  and  the  location  of 
your  nearest  Cadillac  dealer. 


CADILLAC 
STYLE 


The  1992  Seville.  Substance  takes  shape,  Cadillac  Style. 


Buckle  Up  America! 

©1991  GM  Corp  All  Rights  Reserved 

SEVILLE,,  ELDORADO,  ALLANTE,,  FLEETWOOD*  BROUGHAM™ 

•See  your  dealer  for  terms  of  this  limited  warranty 
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Pop.  "It  was  a  joke,"  he  says,  "because 
I'd  never  even  run  a  tape  recorder  in  my 

llfe-"  ,      ,■    , 

In   the   summer  of  1963,    the  little 

Marden  family  moved  to  New  York 
and  squeezed,  with  Brice's  paintings, 
into  a  railroad  flat  on  Avenue  C  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.  Since  they  needed 
money,  Marden  worked  part-time  as  a 
uniformed  guard  at  the  Jewish  Museum 
on  Fifth  Avenue. 

His  wife's  parents  were  "horrified," 
he  says,  at  reports  of  their  daughter's 
living  conditions.  So  his  father-in-law, 
who  worked  for  UNESCO,  invited  the 
Mardens  to  stay  with  them  in  Paris. 
They   stayed  four   months,    but   then 
Marden  and  his  wife  split  up  (and  later 
divorced),   so  he  went  back  to  New 
York,  and  she  and  their  son  moved  to 
Carmel  Valley,   California.    (Nicholas 
Marden  returned  to  New  York  when  he 
was  sixteen.  Now  thirty,  he  is  the  bass 
guitarist   for   the   hard-core  cult  rock 
bands  Deans  of  Discipline  and  False 
Prophets.) 


In   1964,   the  Jewish   Museum 
mounted  a  Johns  retrospective  while 
Marden  was  working  there,  which  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  just  stand,  stare, 
and  study.  (In  1970,  he  painted  Three 
Deliberate    Greys  for  Jasper  Johns.) 
Thoughjohns's  visual  puns  left  Marden 
unmoved,  two  things  stuck  in  his  mind: 
Johns's  use  of  grays  and  his  method  of 
mixing  paint  with  wax  to  yield  a  brittle, 
matte  surface.  Likejohns,  Marden  com- 
bined paint,  beeswax,  oil,  and  turpen- 
tine on  a  hot  plate  in  his  studio,  applied  it 
to  the  canvas  with  a  brush,  and  then 
scraped  it  off  over  and  over  with  a 
spatula  until  the  desired  opacity  was 
achieved.  The  result  was  blank-looking 
paintings,  with  a  lot  to  see.  Their  pati- 
nated  surfaces  transmit  the  warmth  of 
old  stone  walls  and  look  as  if  they  would 
crack  if  tapped  with  the  back  of  a  spoon. 
It  was  these  surfaces,  rather  than  any 
brushstrokes,  that  he  used  to  convey  his 
emotional  intent.   This  way,   in  1965, 
he    completed  his   first    monochrome 
painting. 

Meanwhile,  Johns  was  organizing  a 
benefit  exhibition  at  the  Leo  Castelh 
Gallery  to  raise  funds  for  the  Founda- 
tion for  Contemporary  Performance 
Arts.  "[Painter]  Alex  Katz  called  me," 
Johns  remembers,  "and  said  that  an  ex- 
student  of  his  would  like  to  give  a 
drawing  to  this  exhibition  and  would  I 


look  at  this  kid's  work.  And  Brice  came 
up  with  a  portfolio  of  works,  and  1 
accepted  one  for  the  exhibition,  and  I 
acquired  it,  and  I  still  have  it."  It  was 
Marden's  first  important  sale,  his  first 
solo  show  came  the  same  year. 

While  on  duty  at  the  1966  opening  of 
the  "Primary  Structures"  exhibition  at 
the  Jewish  Museum,  he  met  Klaus  Ker- 
tess,  who  was  preparing  to  open  a 
gallery.  Kertess  made  an  appointment 
to  visit  Marden.  "I  went  to  his  studio," 
he  recalls,  "and  knew  right  away  that  I 
wanted  to  show  his  work.  I  loved  the 
mystery  and  implacability  and  the  beau- 
ty of  how  it  was  painted." 

Kertess's  gallery,  the  Bykert  Gal- 
lery— named  for  Kertess  and  his  backer, 
Jeff  Byers  (who  was  married  to  Hilary 
Paley  Byers,  the  daughter  of  William 
Paley) — turned  into  one  of  the  most 
innovative  of  the  era.  Marden's  first 
exhibition  was  in  November,  but  Ker- 
tess managed  to  sell  only  one  work 
(collectors  Barbara  and  Eugene 
Schwartz  bought  a  drawing  and  hung  it 
in  their  bathroom).  Marden  was  just  as 
broke  after  his  show  as  before  it.  He  says 
he  had  to  use  the  last  fifteen  cents  of  his 
advance  from  Kertess  for  the  subway 
ride  to  a  gallery  opening  uptown,  where 
he  asked  Robert  Rauschenberg's  secre- 
tary, the  painter  Dorothea  Rockburne, 
for  a  job  in  the  Rauschenberg  studio.  He 
worked  there  through  the  1960s. 

"Bob  was  wonderful,"  says  Marden. 
"He's  very  generous  and  is  probably  the 
most  naturally  brilliant  person  I've  ever 
met  in  my  life.  I  loved  watching  him 
work  with  images,  to  see  him  choose 
images.  But  his  real  art  was  done  when  I 
wasn't  around.  I  washed  all  the  win- 
dows_you   know."    (In    1968,    when 
Rauschenberg  couldn't  put  his  hands  on 
the  originals  of  his  legendary  1951  all- 
white  paintings  for  a  show  at  the  Leo 
Castelh  Gallery,  he  had  Marden  repaint 
them  )  But  most  of  the  time  Marden 
was  around  they  drank.  Rauschenberg 
recalls  that  the  good-looking   young 
painter  was  "very  huggable."  "Every- 
body's huggable  to  Bob"  is  Marden  s 

^  When  he  wasn't  drinking,  Marden 
was  smoking.  "I  always  liked  grass, 
though  acid  was  my  favorite  thing,  he 
says.  "But  1  found  that  when  you  took 
acid  I  mean  every  time  you  came  back 
from  a  trip,  there  was  a  little  bit  less  up 
there,  so  I  didn't  want  to  become  an 
acidhead.    But   I    (Continued  on  page  108) 
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OCTOBER 
HIGHLIGHTS 

Each  season  Sotheby's  offers  a 
variety  of  extraordinary  works 
of  art.  Here  is  just  a 
sampling  of  what  you  will 
find  in  our  October  auctions. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  our 

galleries  in  Neiv  York  and 

Monaco  to  see  the 

range  and  diversity 

ofiohat's  4 

coming     I 

up  at 

Sotheby  s. 


OCTOBERS 
Giorgio  dt  Chfrico, 


Auction  estimate: 
$35,000-45,000 


Thk  World's  Leading 

Fink- Art  Auction  Hoi  m 

SOTHEBYS 

FOUNDED  17  U 


OCTOBER  1991 


NEW  YORK 


OCT  2 


OCT  3 
OCT  4 

OCT  10 
OCT  11 


IMPRESSIONIST  AND 
MODERN  PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 
Inquiries:  (212)606-7360 

CONTEMPORARY  ART 
Inquiries:  (212)606-7254 

PROPERTY  FROM  THE 
ESTATE  OF  WILLIAM  S.  PALEY 
Inquiries:  (212)606-7213 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
Inquiries:  (212)606-7230 


THE  LIBRARY  OF 
RICHARD  MANNEY 
Inquiries:  (212)606-7385 

OCT  17   19TH  CENTURY  EUROPEAN 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND 
SCULPTURE 
Inquiries:  (212)606-7140 

OCT  19   IMPORTANT  ENGLISH 

FURNITURE,  DECORATIONS 
AND  CARPETS 
Inquiries:  (212)606-7577 

OCT  21  JAPANESE  AND  KOREAN 
&  22         WORKS  OF  ART 

Inquiries:  (212)606-7338 

OCT  23  MAGNIFICENT  JEWELRY 
&  24         Inquiries:  (212)  606-7392 

OCT  28  INDIAN,  HIMALAYAN  AND 
SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  ART 
Inquiries:  (212)  606-7328 

OCT  29  IMPORTANT  WATCHES, 
&  30         WRISTWATCHES  AND 
CLOCKS 
Inquiries:  (212)  606-7162 

OCT  31  FINE  ENGLISH  AND 

CONTINENTAL  SILVER 
Inquiries:  (212)  606-7160 


Illustrated  catalogues  are  available  at  our 
galleries  and  offices  worldwide.  To  order 
with  a  credit  card  call  (203)  847-4646. 
Please  include  auction  title  with  your  order.       --  w 
For  more  information  about  our  upcoming"',        2 
sales  schedule,  call  our  Client  Services iL^9~, 
departmental  (212)  606-7116. 
Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10021 
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A  OCTOBER  10  Johann  Amandus  Wink, 
still  life  of  peaches,  grapes,  a  melon,  roses, 
morning  glory,  butterflies,  snails  and  insects,  all 
on  a  marble  ledge. 
Auction  estimate:  $10,000- 1 5,000 


A  OCTOBER  23  AND  24  Art  Deco 

diamond,  black  onyx  and  lapis  lazuli  brood 
Paul  Brandt,  circa  1925. 
Auction  estimate:  $30,000-50,000 


SOTHEBY'S 
OCTOBER 
HIGHLIGHTS 


,  OCTOBER  28  Krishna  riding 
an  elephant  advances  on  a 
'fortress, 

(Inter  school,  circa  7  770. 
Auction  estimate:  $10,000-15,000 


M  OCTOBER  31  A  German 

parcel-gilt  and  Trochus  shell  cup  in 

the  form  of  an  ostrich,  early  17th 

century. 

Auction  estimate:  $20,000-30,000 


OCTOBER  29  AND  30  A 

A  rare  gold  Crash  wrislwalcl 
Cariier,  circa  1968. 
Auction  estimate:  $35,000- 
40,000 


►  OCTOBER  11  A  fine  set  of  the  four 
seventeenth  century  Folios  of  Shakespeare's 

plays  (1623,  1632,  1664,  1685). 
Auction  estimate:  $1,  500,000-2,  500,000 
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MONACO 


HE  COLLECTION  OF 
iORIS  KOCHNO 

ncluding  works  by  Picasso,  Matisse,  Balthus, 
nd  Miro 

UCTION  IN  MONTE  CARLO 
)CTOBER  11  AND  12 
EXHIBITION 

N  PARIS:  SEPTEMBER  23-25 

N  MONTE  CARLO:  OCTOBER  10 

or  further  information,  please  contact 

n  Paris:  fulian  Barran 

33  (1)  42  66  40  60 

i  Rue  de  Miromesnil,  Paris  75008 

n  London:  Asya  Chorley 
^4  (71)  408  5393 
Paintings  and  Drawings) 
Dr.  Stephen  Roe 
44  (71)  408  5300 
Books  and  Manuscripts) 
34-35  New  Bond  Streeet,  London  W1A  2AA 

In  Monte  Carlo:  Leon  Leroy 

33  (93)  30  88  80 

Le  Sporting  d  'Hiver,  Place  du  Casino, 

MC  98001  Monaco 

In  New  York:  Jennifer  Roth 

(212)  606-7360 

1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 

Balthus,  Portrait  de  Boris  Kochno,  signed  and 
inscribed  on  the  reverse,  Pour  Boris  son  ami  Balthus, 
le  7  Nov.  1951.  Auction  estimate:  $30,000-40,000 
(FF  200,000-250,000) 


The  World's  Leadinc 
Fine  Art  Auction  House 
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Alexandre  Serebriakov,  L' Atelier  de  M.  Christian  Berard  -  rue  Casimir  Delavigne  a  Paris,  1948 

Auction  estimate:  $3,200-4,S00  (FF 20,000-30,000) 


Salvador  I  )<d  i.  Metamorphose  paranoiaque  du  visage  de  Gala,  1932, 

pen  and  ink.. 

Auction  estimate:  $1  J)()0J)00-l,  350,000  (FF 0MH).(H)O-S.I)(HK(KMh 
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THE  FALL 

OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 

HABSBURG 

The  auctioneering  game  has  forced  Archduke  Geza  von 
Habsburg  to  give  up  his  dream  of  vying  with  Sotheby's 
and  Christie's.  But  Charlemagne's  heir  hasn't  lost  his 
passion  for  ruling  from  the  rostrum  yet. 

by  Peter  Dragadze 


His  Imperial  and  Royal 
Highness  Archduke  Ge- 
za von  Habsburg-Lor- 
raine  is  on  the  move 
again.  "I  guess  it's  my 
fate  to  be  a  gypsy,"  says 
the  Austrian  nobleman, 
who's  packing  for  Swit- 
zerland in  the  wake  of  his  recent  depar- 
ture from  the  helm  of  New  York  City's 


Habsburg  International  Fine  Art 
Auctioneers.  A  weakened  econo- 
my, the  brutal  clash  of  New  York 
and  old-world  sensibilities,   and 
the  riskiness  of  stepping  on  the 
turf  of  the  giant  auction  houses 
combined   to   trounce   the   archduke's 
dream   of  restoring   family   ties   with 
America  (Columbus  benefactors  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  are  ancestors).  When 


Family  Ties:  Archduke  Geza  von  Habsburg  with  eighteenth-century  School  of  Franz 
Meytens  portraits  of  forebears  Emperor  Francis  I  and  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 


Flanking  an  ivory  bust  (ca.  1850)  of  Archduke  Joseph, 
palatine  of  Hungary,  are  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth- 
century  royal  monograms  and  miniatures. 

he  arrived  in  Manhattan  at  the  summit 
of  the  eighties  art-sales  orgy,  "every- 
thing seemed  possible."  Today,  von 
Habsburg  reflects,  "What  has  happened 
has  shown  us  that  our  assump- 
tion at  that  stage  was  wrong." 
When  the  firm  roared  into 
existence  three  years  ago,  it  was 
known  as  Habsburg,  Feld- 
man — a  branch  of  the  Geneva- 
based  partnership  between  the 
archduke,  a  Christie's  veteran, 
and  David  Feldman,  one  of  the 
world's  top  stamp  dealers.  To 
the  amazement  of  auction- 
eering-world  onlookers,  the 
house  expanded  beyond  von 
Habsburg's  established  the- 
matic forte — principally  clocks 
and  watches — into  old  masters, 
as  well  as  modern  and  contem- 
porary art.  After  philosophical 
differences  with  von  Habs- 
burg, Feldman  departed  last 
year;  staffers  were  dismissed, 
sales  were  canceled,  and  the 
roomy  Upper  East  Side  town 
house  headquarters  went  on 
the  market.  Among  the  firm's 
other  high-profile  departures 
were  those  of  chief  executive 
officer  Karl  Wellner  and  Thilo 
von  Watzdorf,  a  former  Soth- 
eby's director.  "We  went  too 
far,  and  we  became  too  large 
too  quickly,"  Geza  admits. 
"We  set  our  sights  too  high." 
The    dapper,     silver-white- 


CONNOISSEUR 


Sponsored  by  the  Italian  Trade  Commission 


Nor  All  Great  Italian  Art  Is 
Hanging  In  Museums. 


Some  of  the  most  exquisite 
works  of  Italian  art  are 
hanging  around  wrists . . . 
suspended  along  necklines 
1 . .  dangling  from  earlobes. 
They  are  the  masterpieces 
of  Italian  gold.  Since 
the  7th  Century,  with  the 


THE 


priceless  pieces  fashioned 
by  the  Etruscans,  Italy 
has  had  an  affinity  for  the 
precious  metal.  Every  year, 
at  the  hands  of  Italy's  master 
craftsmen,  pure  gold  is  ren- 
dered into  some  of  the  world's 
most  exceptional  jewelry. 


Italian  Gold  Jewelry  Collection 


ENDLESS  BEAUTY 
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SHREVE  &  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1852 

COST  &  fcRiNT.  S  <•.  (41J)  lil-2600 

THR0UCH011   ,m.  ^TH  COAST  PI  A/.A  l!\l  ORANGE  COUNTY 
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GOLD 

S59 

Nothing  Makes  You  Feel 
As  Good  As  Gold. 


THE 

Italian  Gold  Jewelry  Collection 

ENDLESS  BEAUTY 

SHREVE  »  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1852 

POST  C  GRANT,  SAIN  FRANCISCO,  (41$)  421-2600 
THROUGHOUT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA  AND  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA  IN  ORANGE  COUNTY 


As  San  Francisco's  Jeweler 
since  the  days  of  the  Gold 
Rush,  Shreve  &  Co.  knows 
first  hand  the  appeal,  the 
magical  aura,  that  sur- 
rounds this  mystical  ore. 
Shreve  &  Co/s  collection  of 
Italian  gold  encompasses  a 
myriad  of  designs . . .  tex- 
tured, colored,  accented  by 
precious  stones.  Whatever 
your  choice,  gold  from  Italy 
brings  its  vigor  and  versatil- 
ity to  your  entire  wardrobe. 


THE 

Italian  Gold  Jewelry  Collection 

ENDLESS  BEAUTY 

SHREVE  &  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  185Z 

POST  &  GRANT.  S'Ji  FRANC iSCO,  f4i5)  421-2600 
THROUGHOUT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA  ftNP  SOT    >l  COAST  PIAZA  IN  ORANGE  COUNTY 


GOLD 

Nothing  Makes  You  Feel 
As  Good  As  Gold. 


Whatever  your  style,  a 
little  gold  fever  burns  in  us 
all.  Like  Italy  and  her  people, 
gold  is  alive.  Versatile, 
volatile . . .  warm  and  wel- 
coming. Gold  jewelry  from 
Italy,  and  Shreve  &  Co., 
carries  the  stamp  of  excel- 
lence, and  true  style. 
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GOLD 

Nothing  Makes  You  Feel 
As  Good  As  Gold. 
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Italian  Gold  Jewelry  Collection 

ENDLESS  BEAUTY 

SHREVE  ©CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1852 

„„„„  P0ST  *  GRANT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  (415)  421-2600 

THROUGHOUT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA  AND  SOUTH  COAST  Pl^lN  ORANGE  COUNTY 


BUSINESS 


haired  gentleman  with  the  neatly  THE  FIT,  FIFTY-ONE-YEAR-OLD  GEZA 
trimmed  mustache  has  an  accessibility  has  become  a  gemutlich  fixture  on  Man- 
more  often  associated  with  common-      hattan's  Upper  East  Side.   He  jogs  in 


Central  Park  between  seven  and  eight 
most  mornings  and  drops  into  a  neigh- 
borhood deli  for  coffee.  His  New  York 
apartment  is  just  a  few  blocks  from 
what  had  been  Habsburg,  Feldman's 
U.S.   headquarters,   the  five-floor  Re- 


ers.  But  despite  his  easy  demeanor — he 
has  been  called  "everyone's  darlingest 
archduke" — he  should  not  be  mistaken 
for   being   anything   less    than   deadly 
serious  about  his  family's  epic  cultural 
mantle.   "Our  forebears  were  notable 
collectors  and  con- 
noisseurs," he  says, 
as   if  the  reminder 
were    necessary. 
"They    were    pa- 
trons   of    Rem- 
brandt, Titian,  and 
Velazquez.     Trea- 
sures of  the  long- 
ruling    Habsburg 
dynasty  are  now  the 
pride   of  museums 
in  Madrid,  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  Buda- 
pest. I  try  to  keep  a 
touch  of  the  tradi- 
tion.    The     differ- 
ence, regretfully,  is 
that     they     bought 
and  I  sell." 

But  these  days 
when  Geza  von 
Habsburg  talks 
sales,  his  voice  has 
the  familiar  ring  of 
those  stung  by  the 

consequences     of    In  von  Habsburg's  New  York  City  drawing  room  hang  (from  left)  Thomas  von  Dreger's 
eighties-style     hu-    portrait  of  Franz  Joseph  (1913,  oil  on  canvas,  35"  x  22"),  a  School  of  Franz  Meytens  portrait 
bris    "The  shock  of    °*  ^ranc's  '  ^ca-  1750,  oil  on  canvas,  33  V2"  x  26  V2"),  and  a  Workshop  of  Diego  Velazquez 

1    '    1        ,  ,    portrait  of  King  Philip  IV  of  Spain  (ca.  1650,  oil  on  canvas,  75"  x  40"). 

what  has  happened 

will   make  everybody   far   more   cau-     gency-style  town  house  on  East  Sevcn- 

tious,"  he  contends.  "The  future  lies     ty-fifth  Street  that  he  bought  from  dec- 


with  a  very  small,  highly  specialized 
auction  company."  His  new  firm, 
G.E.M.S.  International  Auctions,  to  be 
based  in  Geneva,  will  be  devoted  to 
jewelry,  Faberge,  and  silver.  He  has  also 
branched  out  into  prime  residential  real 
estate  auctioneering,  which  is  expected 
to  help  him  maintain  a  New  York 
presence.  More  than  ever,  the  resource- 
ful archduke  of  Austria — a  worldwide 
authority  on  Faberge  known  in  art- 
dealing  circles  as  "The  Great  Geezer" — 
could  teach  jet-setting  aristocrats  a  thing 
or  two  about  an  honest  day's  work. 
With  fresh  ink  drying  on  this  new 
chapter  in  his  never-quite-settled  life, 
the  chatty  entrepreneur  won't  get  an 
argument  when  he  deadpans,  "Alas,  the 
Habsburgs  no  longer  reign  over  em- 
pires." 


orator  Xavier  Fourcade.  The  size  of  the 
place  prompted  a  local  joke  that  went, 
"Just  think  of  it:  a  Habsburg  pretender 
to  Al  Taubman's  throne." 

Competing  with  the  powerful  boss  of 
Sotheby's — or  of  Christie's,  for  that 
matter — was  never  Geza's  stated  inten- 
tion. Still,  one  of  his  glossy  brochures 
claimed  the  firm  offered  "an  alternative 
to  the  English  auction  houses  that  have 
monopolized  the  market  since  the  turn 
of  the  nineteenth  century"  As  one 
longtime  observer  of  New  York's  art 
hurly-burly  says,  the  1  labsburg  house 
"played  it  the  same  way  as  the  big  guys" 
by  venturing  into  tine  art.  The  big  two 
"boxed  them  out  on  the  dates  of  their 
auctions,  virtually  crushing  their  at- 
tempts to  get  off  the  ground."  (Moth 
Sotheby's  and  ( Ihristie's  deny  their  auc- 


tion dates  were  ever  set  to  create 
scheduling  conflicts  for  Habsburg, 
Feldman.) 

For  Ins  p.irt.  the  unflappable  Geza, 
chairman  of  Christie's  Geneva  from 
1  966  to  1 W4.  refuses  to  be  pitted  against 
the  big  two.  "I  prefer  being  a  little 
Habsburg  with  a  difference,"  he  says, 
indicating  his  preference  for  original 
"petites  choses"  with 
big  value  and  the 
regular  clientele 
who  attend  his  spe- 
cialized sales.  "I  he 
essence  of  a  small 
company  is  person- 
alized service,"  he- 
offers.  "With  the 
giants,  it's  the 
whip,  chartered  ac- 
countants, and  the 
nose  to  the  grind- 
stone— the  reason  I 
split  with  David. 
On  my  own,  I  can 
move  at  the  drop  of 
a  hat.  'Will  you 
come  to  Timbuktu 
tomorrow?'  I  will 
be  in  Timbuktu  to- 
morrow." 

Feldman  explains 
that  they  "did  not 
see  eye  to  eye"  in 
matters  of  business. 
"Old  watches  are 
wonderful,  but  the 
big  money  is  in 
contemporary  art," 
says  Feldman,  who  now  heads  Finarco, 
a  Geneva  arts-services  firm.  "Ge/a's 
great  knowledge  is  Ins  capital.  Mv  re- 
turning to  Europe,  he's  being  ver) 
clever.  1  le's  saving  the  ship." 

Picking  ui»  staki  s  <  omes  ab<  >ui  ^s 

naturally  to  Ge/a  as  eating  oft  the  best 
porcelain  ("Food  tastes  better  on  Meis- 
sen," he  maintains).  Born  in  1 ')■!(•  in 
Budapest,  he  escaped  from  Hungary 
with  Ins  family  when  the  Soviets  "liber- 
ated" it  from  Germany  in  1945.  Among 
the  possessions  they  were  able  to  smug- 
gle out  was  .1  small  ivoin  figurine  be- 
longing to  his  mother.  Anna  Momka. 
daughtei  ol  King  I  redei  i<  k  Augustus  III 
of  Saxony.  Today  it  stands  on  a  table  in 
von  I  labsburg's  In  ing  room. 

Mv  parents  had  castles  ami  palaces 
all  ovei  I  lungary,  am)  suddenly  we  had 
nothing — or  almost   nothing."   he   re- 
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counts.  "My  father,  Joseph  Francis, 
archduke  of  Austria,  being  a  Habsburg, 
lived  in  another  world.  He  did  not 
believe  that  Hungary,  which  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
could  ever  be  taken  over  by  atheists  like 
the  Communists.  He  decided  that  not 
one  single  piece  of  jewelry  should  be 
taken  out  by  the  family."  Their  hold- 
ings included  five  entire  parures — one 
each  of  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires, 
emeralds,  and  pearls — complete  with 
tiara,  necklace,  earrings,  and  bracelets 
and,  together,  worth  about  $15  million 
today.  Joseph  Francis  had  them  buried, 
but  a  Communist  informer  dug  them 
up;  years  later,  some  of  the  pieces  were 
said  to  have  surfaced  in  Brazil. 

Thanks  to  his  grandmother  Augusta, 
a  headstrong  Wittelsbach  of  Bavaria 
who  was  the  granddaughter  of  Franz 
Joseph,  the  last  Habsburg  ruler  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  the  family 
managed  to  survive.  "It  was  noblesse 
oblige  at  its  best,"  says  a  glowing  Geza. 
Augusta  refused  to  hand  over  her  jewels 
to  Geza's  father,  sewing  whatever  she 
could — including  diamond  tiaras — in- 
side her  voluminous  corsage  and  tuck- 
ing two  precious  necklaces  into  her 
brassiere.  "She  herself  was  so  large  that 
at  the  frontier  nobody  bothered  to 
search,"  says  von  Habsburg.  To  keep 
the  family  going,  single  diamonds  were 
sold  to  American  officers  in  Germany. 
Until  1948,  the  clan  lived  at  the  Black 
Forest  neo-Gothic  castle  of  Prince  von 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  an  uncle 
and  the  German  imperial  house's  head 
of  the  Catholic  line. 

A  "happy  period,"  roughly  1948  to 
1957,  followed  for  the  stateless  family  in 
Carcavelos,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
where  exiled  royals  from  many  coun- 
tries settled.  "Uncle  Umberto,  [who 
had  been]  the  king  of  Italy,  was  there," 
remembers  Geza,  who  attended  board- 
ing school  in  England  from  1955  to  1957 
and  then  moved  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  finally  obtained  a  passport. 

The  thirty-two-generation  family 
tree  is  a  monument  to  the  Habsburg 
survival  instincts.  They  are  successors 
of  the  ninth-century  emperor  Charle- 
magne, visionary  ruler  of  much  of  me- 
dieval Europe,  and  his  direct  branch,  the 
Palatines  (the  imperial  representatives 
in  Budapest  of  the  Austro-FIungarian 
monarchs  from  1800  on).  The  Habs- 
burg dynasty  originated  with  the  tenth- 
century  count  Guntram  von  Habichts- 


burg,  forebear  of  dukes  and  archdukes 
of  Austria  from  1282  to  the  present.' It 
went  on  to  include  kings  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  from  1437  to  1916,  kings 
of  Spain  from  1516  to  1700,  German 
kings  and  Holy  Roman  emperors  from 
1438  to  1806,  and  emperors  of  Austria 
from  1804  to  the  end  of  World  War  I ,  in 
1918.  That's  when,  as  Geza  von  Habs- 
burg puts  it,  "the  long  story  of  the 
Habsburg  monarchs  came  to  an  end. 
The  peace  terms  of  World  War  I  frag- 
mented the  Austrian  Empire  irretriev- 
ably." 

But  as  the  self-styled  genealogy  ex- 
pert explains,  "None  of  us  would  be 
here  today  were  it  not  for  our  enlight- 
ened ninth-generation  ancestor  Maria 
Theresa."  There  being  no  direct  male 
heir  to  the  Habsburg  empire  in  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century,  she  inherited  the 
throne  in  1740  under  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  a  settlement  that  ratified  fe- 
male succession.  Her  marriage  to  Fran- 
cis, duke  of  Lorraine,  produced  sixteen 
children  (among  them  Marie  Antoi- 
nette), and  their  descendants,  at  last 
count,  numbered  791. 

For  nobility  watchers,  His 
Imperial  and  Royal  High- 
ness's  aquiline  nose  and 
characteristic  sulking  lower 
lip  are  unmistakable  genetic 
testimony  to  his  heritage. 
One  relative,  Princess  Ste- 
phania  zu  Windisch-Graetz, 
a  great-granddaughter  of  Emperor 
Franz  Joseph,  describes  Geza  as  the  very 
image  of  Maximilian  I,  whose  strong 
Habsburg  jaw  dominates  Bernhard 
Strigel's  sixteenth-century  portrait  of 
the  somber  Holy  Roman  emperor  and 
his  wealthy  wife,  Mary. 

The  archduke  is  unimpressed  by  the 
resemblance.  In  fact,  he  appraises  his 
ancestors  as  if  their  antics  had  only 
occurred  yesterday.  He  passionately  re- 
counts the  1898  assassination  in  Geneva 
of  Empress  Elizabeth  ("Sissie"),  wife  of 
Geza's  ill-fated  great-great-great- 
grandfather Franz  Joseph,  who  reigned 
over  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
from  1848  to  1916.  (The  murder  weap- 
on, a  stiletto,  belonged  to  an  Italian 
anarchist  named  Luigi  Luccheni.)  Geza 
then  ponders  the  mysterious  death  of 
the  couple's  only  son,  Rudolph,  in  1889, 
who  was  married  to  a  starchy  Belgian 
princess.  Despite  claims  that  Rudolph 
was  murdered,        (Continued  on  page  111) 
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This  month's  most  noteworthy 
volumes,  from  Bruce  Weber's 
latest  collection  of  photographs 
to  a  compendium  of  the  gold 
jewelry  and  masks  of  ancient 
Java. 

by  Susanna  Moore 


After  [my  father]  died,  I  was 
packing  up  his  things  and 
to  my  surprise  found  in 
one  of  his  drawers  so 
many  photographs  I  had 
taken  over  the  years.  He 
had  saved  them  all,"  says 
Bruce  Weber  in  the  Fahey/ 
Klein  Gallery's  Bruce  Weber  (Bulfinch 
Press,  $50),  a  collection  of  his  photo- 
graphs from  a  Los  Angeles  exhibition 


Jean  Pigozzi's  Mexico  ( 1985),  from  A  Short  Visit  to  Planet  Earth  (Aperture) 


Afghan,  Chateau  de  VauxLePenil,  France  1990,  from  Bruce  Weber  (Bulfinch  Press). 


earlier  this  year.  The  introduction,  by 
William  S.  Burroughs,  should  not  dis- 
appoint Burroughs  devotees,  but  the 
best  thing  in  the 
book,  in  addition  to 
the  extraordinary 
photos,  is  Weber's 
own  reminiscences 
of  childhood.  I  wish 
there  had  been 
more.  There  is  a 
particularly  lovely, 
Proustian  passage 
in  which  Weber  re- 
members sending 
paper-airplane 
notes  down  the 
stairs  to  the  living 


room,  where  his  parents  were  entertain- 
ing company:  "I'm  not  going  to  sleep 
until  you  come  upstairs"  read  one  such 
missive. 

I  was  drawn  repeatedly  to  certain 
images,  until  I  realized  that  what  com- 
pelled me  was  the  angry,  puzzled  ex- 
pressions on  some  of  Weber's  subjects. 
But  there  is  also  an  amiable  Afghan 
hound,  a  smiling,  charming  Bernardo 
Bertolucci,  and  a  proudly  maternal 
Mrs.  Scorsese,  the  director's  mother, 
watching  as  Robert  De  Niro  eats 
food  she  clearly  has  prepared  for  him. 

The  unusually  uninhibited  sexual  be- 
havior of  Weber's  parents  seems  to  have 
greatly  colored  his  childhood  and  goes  a 
long  way  toward  explaining  the  intense 
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sexuality  of  the  subjects  (inanimate  as 
well  as  animate)  that  he  grew  up  to 
document.  The  photographs  in  this 
collection    are    provocative,    witty, 


Holland  Park,  a  rug  designed  by  William  Morris  in  1883, 
from  Arts  &  Crafts  Carpets,  by  Malcolm  Haslam  (Rizzoli). 


strange,  and  beautiful.  And  because  of 
an  intimacy  expressed  here,  Weber's 
work  is  given  a  new  accessibility. 

In  the  introduction  to  A  Short  Visit  to 
Planet  Earth,  by  photojournalist  Jean 
Pigozzi  (Aperture,  $35),  designer  Et- 
tore  Sottsass  describes  the  photogra- 
pher as  a  gentleman  from  a  "tres  bonne 
famille  .  .  .  with  a  35mm  Leica  in  his 
pocket."  Sottsass  points  out  that  Pi- 
gozzi is  also  a  very  curious  gentleman, 
obsessed  with  his  own  curiosity  to  the 
point  of  voyeurism.  Since  Sottsass's 
essay  is  translated  from  the  Italian,  it  is 
not  altogether  clear  whether  he  means 
that  Pigozzi  is  himself  a  curious  figure 
or  whether  he  is  full  o{  curiosity.  It 
doesn't  matter.  We  are  happy  either 
way.  Pigozzi  is  a  very  modern  man, 
whose  mission,  not  unlike  Proust's  or 
the  photographer  Jacques-Henri  Lar- 
tigue's,  is  to  record  his  time.  While  most 
paparazzi  are  on  the  outside  looking  in, 
Pigozzi  is  on  the  inside  looking  around. 
He  is  not  lurking  in  the  bushes  with  a 
telephoto  lens;  he  is  at  the  table.  A 
photograph  of  international  financier 
Jimmy  Goldsmith's  disembodied  hand 
grabbing  across  a  table  of  Indian 
food  reveals  the  plunder  and 
debris  of  excess.  A  photograph  of  two 
Rolling  Stones  bodyguards  tells  you  all 
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you  ever  need  to  know  about  celebrity. 

Happily,    Pigozzi   does   not   moralize. 

There  is  no  need  for  tendentiousness. 
Arts  &  Crafts  Carpets,  by  Malcolm 
Haslam  (Riz- 
zoli, $65),  is  the 
first  serious  book 
on  the  subject,  and 
it  is  dazzling  as 
well.  The  photo- 
graphs and  text 
are  particularly  il- 
luminating, cov- 
ering the  period 
from  the  first  Wil- 
liam Morris  car- 
pets of  the  late 
nineteenth  centu- 
ry to  those  de- 
signed by  Frank 
Brangwyn  and 
other  artists  prior 
to  World  War  I. 
Haslam  devotes 
some  time  to  the 
entrepreneur  Al- 
exander Morton, 
whose  factories  in 
Donegal,  Ireland, 


produced  hand-knotted  carpets  that  are 
now  recognized  as  being  equal  in  crafts- 
manship to  the  work  of  Morris.  Morton 
commissioned  architects  and  artists  like 
Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh  and  Arthur 
Silver  to  design  carpets,  and  the  results 
were  unusually  beautiful.  The  arts  and 
crafts  movement  was  not  unlike  the 
kind  of  salutary  romanticism  that  affect- 


Hampton  Court  Palace,  Middlesex,  Bird's-eye  View 
from  the  East,  by  Leonard  Knyff  (ca.  1702,  oil  on  canvas, 
60"  x  84",  Royal  Collection,  Hampton  Court  Palace), 
from  Daniel  Defoe's  4  Tour  Through  the  Whole  Island 
of  Great  Britain  (Yale  University  Press). 


ed  Western  culture  in  the  1960s:  its 
basis,  especially  as  envisaged  by  Wil- 
liam Morris,  was  a  recognition  of  the 
human  spirit  and  its  need  for  expres- 
sion. This  expressiveness,  through  the 
making  of  crafts  and  goods,  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  lost  in  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  Arts  and  crafts  carpets  are 
extremely  rare,  and  this  book  is  a  re- 
minder of  what  has  been  lost,  and 
continues  to  be  lost,  in  the  name  of 
progress. 

A  Tour  Through  the  Whole  Island  of 
Great  Britain,  by  Daniel  Defoe,  edit- 
ed by  P.  N.  Furbank,  W.  R.  Owens, 
and  A.  J.  Coulson  (Yale  University 
Press,  $45),  was  first  published  anony- 
mously in  1724,  as  was  Defoe's  wont. 
This  serious  travel  book  is  a  mixture  of 
realism,  moralism,  and  imagination. 
On  the  original  title  page,  we  are  told 
that  it  is  a  description  of  principal  towns 
and  cities,  as  well  as  customs,  manners 
ot  speech,  diversions,  trade  and  manu- 
facture, and  palaces  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  Defoe  wrote  that  he  had  "with- 
in these  twenty  years  past,  travelled,  I 
think  I  may  say,  to  every  Nook  and 
Corner  of  that  part  of  the  Island  call'd 
England."  And  so  he  had.  This  enlight- 
ening book  is  now  graced  with  maps 
and  drawings  and  paintings,  an  im- 
provement on  the  original.  Unhappily, 
it  is  not  of  a  size  to  slip  into  a  knapsack, 
but  it  could  rest  easily  on  an  observer's 
knees  in  an  automobile.  Still  relevant 
and  amusing  almost  three  hundred 
years  after  Defoe  wrote  it,  this  volume 
would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  as  one 
traversed  that  "Is- 
land call'd  En- 
gland." 

An  ideal  com- 
panion piece  on  this 
journey  would  be 
English  Vernacular 
Furniture  1150- 
1900,  by  Christo- 
pher Gilbert 
(Yale  University 
Press,  $65).  This  is 
a  very  thorough 
catalog  of  ordinary, 
c  o  m  m  on,  and 
anonymous  furni- 
ture, refreshing  to 
those  of  us  exhaust- 
ed by  our  reverence 
for  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth -century 
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decorative  art.  Included  in  this  study  is 
furniture  made  for  meeting  houses,  asy- 
lums, prisons,  mine  shops,  and  bar- 
racks. There  are  beds  and  chairs  and 
tables,  of  course,  but  there  are  also  eel 
traps  and  peggy  sticks  and  go-gins  and 
chamber  horses — wonderful  and  puz- 


Nineteenth-century  signalman's  chair 

from  Leek  Brook  Junction  on  the  North 

Staffordshire  Railway,  from  English 

Vernacular  Furniture  1 750—1900,  by 

Christopher  Gilbert  (Yale  University  Press). 

zling  devices  so  little  seen  that  one  may 
never  have  heard  of  them  and  can 
hardly  guess  their  purpose  even  from 
the  photographs  and  engravings. 

Eugene  Delacroix  (1798-1863), 
Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Prints  from 
North  American  Collections  (The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art/ 
Abrams,$49.50)  is 
the  catalog  that  ac- 
c  o  m  p  a  n  i  e  d  t  h  e 
show  at  New  York 
City's  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art 
last  spring.  The 
drawings  are  par- 
ticularly elegant.  A 
previously  unpub- 
lished sketchbook 
that  Delacroix  filled 
on  a  visit  to  Tours, 
France,  in  1828 
shows  his  skill  as  a 
d  r  a  f  t  s  m  a  n  ,  a  1  - 
though  we  learn 
from  the  text  by 
English  art  scholar 
Lee  fohnson  that 
Delacroix  was 
made  impatient  by 
virtuosity:     "A 
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handful  of  naive  inspiration   is 
preferable  to  anything  else"  was 
one  of  Delacroix's  axioms.  We 
also  read  that  he  had  a   "pro- 
found,    ineradicable    contempt 
for  the  bourgeois,"  a  hatred  that 
he  shared  with  Flaubert,  accord- 
ing to  the  painter's  friend  Albert 
Vandam.    Vandam   readily   ad- 
mits the  contradictions  in  Dela- 
croix's  character   (a   painter   of 
intelligence    and    sophistication 
who,   although   full  of  inspira- 
tion, does  not  seem  to  have  come 
by  it  through  naivete)  and  re- 
marks that  the  artist  was  so  de- 
ceptive   that    his    friends    could 
never  agree  as  to  whether  he  was 
tall  or  short  until  they  saw  him  in 
his  coffin  (he  was  five  feet  seven 
inches).  There  is  no  such  confu- 
sion about  his  work,  however. 
Delacroix  considered  himself  a    This  Tulungagung  S-shaped  ear  ornament 
persecuted    genius,    despite    his    (a.d.  1000-1400)  displays  intricate  Javanese 
making  a  comfortable  living  and    craftsmanship,  from  Old  Javanese  Gold,  by  John 
being  given  official  encourage- 
ment  and    support   by    the   state.    He 
sounds  a  grouch.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
he  viewed  art  as  a  delicate  palliative  to 
the  "terrible  emptiness  in  the  soul." 
Old  Javanese  Gold,  by  John  Miksic 
(Ideation/University    of    Hawaii 


Miksic  (Ideation/University  of  Hawaii  Press). 


goes,*  and  princely  courtiers  in  batiks 
and  golden  toe  rings.  In  the  ancient 
world,  gold  was  thought  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  an  inner  fire.  It  was  the  sign  of 
the  sun,  and  it  was  the  sign  of  royalty. 
Many  of  the  pieces  in  this  collection  are 
Press, $39. 95),  should  be  kept outof  the     jewelry — bird   rings   and   turtle   rings, 


hands  of  pirates  and  other  adventurers. 
Written  by  an  archaeologist  and  lecturer 
at  the  National  University  of  Singa- 
pore, the  book  awakens  greedy  fantasies 
of   treasure,     palm-fringed    archipela- 

.......  -  ■«.  .  /«o-»E-     -i  opi/.,      j,*,,\  *  man  figures,  which  are 

The  Natchez,  by  Eugene  Delacroix  (1835,  oil  on  canvas,  35W  x  46  ),  from  P  ' 

Eugene  Delacroix  (1 798-1863),  Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Prints    reminiscent  or  Myce- 


beads  and  masks,  and  heavy  pendants 
and  earrings  in  the  shape  of  baskets  and 
water  pots.  Particularly  beautiful  and 
mysterious  are  the  gold  foil  funerary 
mouth  and  nose  covers  in  the  form  of  hu- 


from  North  American  Collections  (The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art/Abrams). 


naean  helmets  and 
nose  plates.  The  sig- 
nificance of  these 
golden  death  masks 
has  not  been  ascer- 
tained,  but  it  is 
thought,  rather  prosa- 
ically, that  they  were 
simply  emblems  of  re- 
spect. I  like  to  think 
they  were  to  prevent 
the  dead  from  finding 
their  way  back  to 
haunt  the  villagers.  As 
in  all  collections  fea- 
turing ritualistic  and 
totemic  objects,  as 
well  as  the  more  mun- 
dane tools  and  toys  of 
life,  this  book  is  full  of 
lovely  ghosts.    □ 
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you  can  almost  be  sure  that  when  TRAVEL  &  LEISURE  chose  to  call 
Seabourn  "the  one  to  beaC  the  decision  was  made  over  dinner.  Promptly 
at,  oh  say,  sometime  between  6:15  and  10:45. 
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ier  Paolo  Pasolini, 
x  years  before  his 
sath:  "The  people  I 
•teem  most  never  got 
iyond  the  fourth  grade." 


REQUIEM  FOR 

PASOLINI 

Director  Pier  Paolo  Pasolini 
compulsively  pushed  his 
life  to  the  edge.  Before  his 
brutal  murder  in  1975,  he 
challenged  Italy's  status  quo  in 
film  after  film  and  interview 
after  interview.  Now  a 
new  biography  (the  first  in 
English)  reveals  the  tortured 
genius  behind  Accattone, 
The  Decameron,  and  Salo. 

by  Daniel  Max 


Although  the  streets  of 
Rome  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  the  Romans  love 
fast  cars,  and  in  the  more 
intimate  Italian  capital  of 
1975  everyone  knew  who 
owned  a  certain  silver  Alfa 
Romeo  Giulia  2000GT: 
Pier  Paolo  Pasolini,  the  celebrated  film- 
maker, novelist,  poet,  and  essayist.  His 
tragic  and  notorious  life  is  laid  bare  in 
Barth  David  Schwartz's  forthcoming 
Pasolini  Requiem.  Due  this  winter  from 
Pantheon,  along  with  a  republication  of 
Pasolini's  novel  A  Violent  Life,  the  biog- 
raphy will  be  the  first  comprehensive 
work  on  him  to  be  published  in  English. 
Pasolini,  the  maker  of  such  films  as 
Oedipus  Rex  (1967),  Teorema  (1968), 
and  The  Decameron  (1971),  was  also  a 
political  agitator  and  professional  Jere- 
miah. An  extreme  Communist,  he  de- 
cried Italy's  obsession  with  material 
wealth  from  a  weekly  column  in  one  of 
the  country's  most  important  papers. 
His  car  would  have  cost  an  average 
workman  several  years'  salary,  but  in- 
consistencies of  this   sort   tend   not  to 
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strike  Italians  as  hypocritical. 

The  Alfa  2000  was  a  recognizable 
presence  outside  all  of  the  most  impor- 
tant gatherings  of  the  cultural  Left. 
Novelist  Alberto  Moravia  and  his  wife 
Elsa  Morante  dined  with  Pasolini  at 
least  once  a  week.  Filmmaker  Bernardo 
Bertolucci  and  writer  Natalia  Ginzburg 
were  among  his  intimate  friends.  He 
had  directed  Orson  Welles,  collaborat- 
ed with  Andy  Warhol,  persuaded  diva 
Maria  Callas  to  star  in  a  movie,  and 
challenged  the  status  quo  in  film  after 
film.  Within  the  potent  world  of  post- 
war Italian  cinema,  the  creative  center  of 
a  uniquely  artistic  nation,  he  was  con- 
sidered the  equal  of  Federico  Fellini, 
Luchino  Visconti,  and  Michelangelo 
Antonioni. 

And  in  the  poorer  parts  of  Rome  his 
Alta  was  also  well-known,  it  for  very 
different  reasons.  Late  at  night  the  car 
glided  around  the  Coliseum,  the  Circus 
Maximus,  the  train  station,  the  deserted 
esplanades  of  the  Tiber,  as  Pasolini 
looked  for  young  men.  "Thousands  of 


Pasolini  with  his  Medea  star,  Maria  Callas,  in  1970.  The  press 
had  ludicrously  tried  to  manufacture  an  affair  between  them. 

them.  It's  impossible  to  love  only  one  of 
them.  Each  has  his  own  new  or  ancient 
beauty,"  he  wrote  of  the  tough  teen- 
agers of  the  borgate,  the  slum  districts, 
whose  vitality  and  independence  he 
celebrated  in  his  books  and  movies.  "I 
drive  to  gather  impressions  for  [my] 
literary  work,"  he  explained,  and  this 
was  at  once  true  and  untrue. 

So  it  was,  of  course,  Pasolini's  car  that 
was  found  first.  Police  of  the  ancient 
Roman  port  of  Ostia  spotted  a  silver 
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Alfa  Romeo  2000GT  doing  better  than 
one  hundred  miles  an  hour  the  wrong 
way  down  a  one-way  street.  They  set 
up  a  roadblock  and  caught  it.  The  driver 
was  a  seventeen-year-old  borgate  delin- 
quent named  Pino  Pelosi,  whom  Paso- 
lini had  picked  up  hours  before.  The 
bruises  on  his  face,  he  said,  were  caused 
by  hitting  the  windshield.  The  officers 
didn't  know  whose  car  it  was,  but  they 
knew  a  punk  like  Pelosi  couldn't  own  a 
car  like  that.  They  charged  him  with 
auto  theft.  By  the  next  morning,  Paso- 
lini's bludgeoned  body  had  been 
found — and  the  media  circus  had 
begun. 

Twelve  years  in  the  making  and 
some  six  hundred  pages  long, 
Schwartz's  book  provides  a  broad, 
mainstream  view  of  Pasolini's  life  and 
achievements.  Despite  the  title, 
Schwartz  is  less  interested  in  presenting 
an  elegiac  appreciation  of  the  artist  than 
in  establishing  the  truth  about  this  com- 
plex and  hard-to-pin-down  man: 
Schwartz  is  fasci- 
nated by  Pasolini, 
but  he  does  not 
weep  for  him. 

The    prevailing 
Italian    view,    now 
embedded  in  the  of- 
ficial school  curric- 
ulum, is  that  Paso- 
lini was,  as  Alberto 
Moravia    wrote    at 
the     time     of    his 
death,     "a     central 
figure   of  our   cul- 
ture,   a    poet    who 
marked    an    era,    a 
director  of  genius." 
Yet  if  Pasolini  was  a 
central    figure,     he 
was    also    a    delib- 
erately    peripheral 
one,    compulsively 
heading    for    the 
edges,   in  his  art  and  in   his   politics. 
Aware    of   these    contradictions, 
Schwartz  grasps  the  electrified  current 
running  through   Pasolini's  inveterate 
headline-making  and  antagonistic  cul- 
tural critiques:  he  was  a  man  constantly 
running  from  the  commonplace,  driven 
to    test   limits — of  friendship,    artistic 
censorship,    political    discourse.    "The 
world  does  not  want  me  and  does  not 
know  it,"  he  once  wrote,  and  by  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  had  succeeded  in 


offending  many  of  his  friends  in  the  film 
and  literary  worlds  with  his  exhausting 
extremism. 

Most  treatises  on  Pasolini's  life  begin 
with  the  events  of  a  certain  November 
night  in  1975,  the  night  of  Pasolini's 
brutal  slaying.  In  a  country  where  sen- 
sationalism is  commonplace,  it  still  took 
four  years  for  the  coroner's  photos  to 
get  into  print.  In  them,  Pasolini's  intelli- 
gent face,  so  familiar  from  TV  and 
newspapers,  is  flattened,  his  broad  nose 
smashed,  all  his  fingers  broken.  The 
dyed  black  hair,  the  ruined  and  crinkled 
face,  the  crushed  torso,  are  not  merely 
bloodied  but  saturated  with  blood. 

Although  shocking  at  the  time,  Paso- 
lini's murder  on  a  dirt  soccer  field  (the 
papers  repeatedly  described  the  shimmy 
locale  as  "Pasoliniesque")  has  come  to 
seem  the  only  logical  conclusion  to  a  life 
lived  in  constant  breathless  desperation. 
Pelosi  swore  he  had  run  over  Pasolini 
only  once — and  then  by  accident,  in  his 
haste  to  escape.  They  had  had  a  fight,  he 
said.  Like  the  classic  borgate  boy  he  was, 
Pelosi  did  not  consider  himself  homo- 
sexual. For  centuries  his  type  had  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  used  for  money. 
But  there  were  rules.  Pelosi  complained 
again  and  again  in  his  testimony  that 
Pasolini  had  broken  their  unspoken 
deal:  "I  was  supposed  to  play  the  male. " 

Lack  of  hard  evidence  has  never 
stopped  the  Italian  press  from  making 
free-swinging  speculations.  And  after 
Pasolini's  murder,  some  among  the 
press  boldly  put  forward  conspiracy 
theories.  Pasolini  was  a  man  in  good 
shape,  hard  to  kill,  they  reasoned.  Fas- 
cist extremists  had  fought  him  tooth 
and  nail  for  thirty  years.  Had  his  ene- 
mies committed  the  ultimate  dirty 
trick?  The  search  for  conspirators  never 
turned  up  anything  concrete.  So  the 
popular  version  simply  remains  that  a 
cheap  thug  murdered  Pasolini  with  his 
own  car,  running  him  over  again  and 
again,  reducing  a  complex  man  to  pulp. 

Death  quickly  cooled  Pasolini's 
reputation,  as  is  often  the  case  for  those 
whose  careers  are  cultivated  in  the  hot- 
house of  the  media.  Separated  from  the 
interviews,  the  polemics,  and  the  per- 
sonality that  animated  them,  his  works 
lose  much  of  their  power,  for  Pasolini 
was  the  kind  of  artist  who  had  to  put 
himself  completely  on  the  line  with 
everything  he  produced,  every  act.  "I 
devour  my  existence  with  an  insatiable 
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Orange  Flowers,  1966,  oil  on  canvas,  26  x  32  inches, 


THE  REDISCOVERY  OF  DIMITRIE  BEREA 

Dimitrie  Berea,  the  forgotten  "synthesizer  of  Impressionism  and  Fauvism",  is  making 
a  comeback  15  years  after  his  death. 

At  one  time  Berea's  work  was  exhibited  in  group  shows  with  fellow  artists  Matisse, 
Picasso,  Bonnard  and  Vuillard  and  was  competitive  in  price  with  Fougita,  Derain 
and  Marie  Laurencin. Berea's  vibrant  still-lifes,  sun  soaked  waterscapes,  reflective 
portraits  &  elegant  landscapes  have  remained  hidden,  for  over  15  years,  in  the 
collection  of  his  wife,  Princess  Alicia  Berea,  and  only  now,  with  the  recent  sale  of  the 
paintings  to  Ergane  Gallery  have  they  come  back  into  the  public  eye.  The  renewed 
interest  in  Berea  and  his  work  is  very  apparent  with  his  paintings  increasing  in  value 
at  auction  and  with  an  international  museum  retrospective  commencing  this  year  at 
the  Musee  de  Villefranche,  France. 

Berea  has  always  been  a  sought  after  artist  with  his  paintings  gracing  the  walls  of 
museums  and  state  collections  around  the  world  and  of  major  private  collections 
including  such  renowned  public  figures  as  Winston  Churchill,  the  Duchess  of 
Windsor,  the  Mellons  and  the  Pulitzers.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Berea  is  such  a 
sought  after  artist  -  his  work  exudes  his  love  of  life  through  his  use  of  dazzling  color, 
strong  brush  strokes  and  the  sensuality  he  infuses  in  the  subject  he  paints. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available,  $22pp. 
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appetite, ' '  he  once  wrote.  Possessed  by  a 
ferocious  energy  and  an  often  contradic- 
tory moral  vision,  he  bared  his  soul 
before  the  media,  treating  his  public 
simultaneously  as  psychoanalyst,  con- 
fessor, and  confidant.  In  his  essays  and 
newspaper  pieces,  Pasolini  exposed  his 
thoughts  without  reserve,  recording 
Andre  Gide-like,  for  instance,  the  dis- 
covery of  his  homosexual  yearnings  at 
a  public  garden  when  he  was  three 
years  old. 

Born  in  Casarsa 
in  northern  Italy  in 
1922,  Pasolini 
might  have  spent 
his  life  teaching  in 
provincial  obscuri- 
ty if  not  for  the 
homosexuality  that 
marked  him,  he 
once  said,  like  being 
"blond  in  a  land 
made  up  mostly  ot 
bruncts."  But  in 
1949,  a  homosexual 
incident  with  three 
teenage  boys  in  a 
dark  meadow  dur- 
ing a  local  festival 
changed  his  life. 
When  the  story 
came  to  light,  he 
was  fired  from  his 
teaching  job.  The  Communist  party, 
which  he  had  joined  after  the  war, 
expelled  him  "for  indignities  moral  and 
political,"  disgracing  him  further. 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  born  again  so  I 
don't  have  to  relive  that  moment,"  he 
once  wrote.  But  his  departure  for 
Rome,  accompanied,  as  he  would  al- 
ways be,  by  his  loving  mother,  turned 
out  to  be  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  to  him. 

The  pair  settled  in  the  borgate,  and 
Pasolini  established  the  pattern  of  his  life 
that  would  hold  to  the  very  end:  "I  work 
all  day  like  a  monk,  and  at  night  wander 
around  like  an  alley  cat  looking  for 
love. "  Although  he  was  never  a  genuine 
product  of  extreme  poverty,  Pasolini 
knew  the  streets,  inspired  to  learn  about 
them  by  a  desire — at  once  sexual,  intel- 
lectual, and  even  spiritual — to  be  united 
with  the  adolescent  boys  who  belonged 
to  that  world. 

In  1955,  his  explorations  resulted  in 
his  first  important  work,  a  wonderfully 
vivid  novel  called  Ragazzi  di  Vita  (Hoys 
of  Life),  about  life  in  the  poorest  sections 


of  Rome.  Initially  received  as  an  exem- 
plary work  of  socialist  realism,  the 
book  describes  the  rough  antics  of  the 
"exploited"  borgate  youth — thefts  and 
beatings — not  with  outrage  but  with 
affection  and  underlying  eroticism.  Al- 
though Ragazzi  di  Vita  only  sold  mod- 
estly, before  it  could  fade  from  the 
shelves,  the  government  banned  it  for 
obscenity  and  in  one  fell  swoop  pro- 
pelled its  intense  and  earnest  young 
author  into  the  spotlight.  A  pattern  was 


formed:  in  the  succeeding  years  almost 
everything  Pasolini  wrote,  filmed,  or 
said  would  get  an  accidental  boost  from 
the  government  or  church  censors — 
often  with  the  Communist  hierarchy, 
every  bit  as  strict  as  the  church,  in 
agreement. 

Suddenly  Pasolini  was  notorious — 
and,  just  as  suddenly,  notoriously  mar- 
ketable. As  a  subject,  the  borgate  was  in 
tune  with  the  neorealist  cinema  still 
being  made  at  Rome's  famous  movie 
lot,  Cinecitta,  and  soon  Fellini  was 
commissioning  him  to  write  peasant 
dialogue  for  Nights  ofCabiria  (1956).  As 
a  screenwriter,  Pasolini  complained, 
"you  work  with  ignorant,  stupid  people 
who  never  know  what  they  want. "  But 
out  of  his  early  film  forays  grew  Paso- 
lini's  desire  to  direct. 

Pasolini  was  thirty-nine  and  already 
famous — his  second  novel,  Una  Vita 
Violenta  (A  Violent  Life),  had  also  been 
highly  praised  and  brutally  criticized — 
when  he  undertook  Accattone,  his  first 
movie,  in  1961.  Immediately  accused  ot 
opportunism  by  the  press,  he  explained 


that  he  had  always  dreamed  of  reaching 
beyond  the  bourgeois  arbiters  of  culture 
directly  to  the  people.  "The  people  I 
esteem  most  never  got  beyond  fourth 
grade,"  he  insisted,  typically. 

"Watching  Pier  Paolo  shoot  Accat- 
tone, I  felt  I  was  present  at  the  invention 
ot  cinema,"  recalled  Bernardo  Berto- 
lucci,  a  nineteen-year-old  assistant  on 
the  film.  Pasolini  declared  his  lack  of 
training  to  be  liberating,  making  a 
virtue  out  of  necessity.  He  used  only 
amateur  actors  and 
restricted  his  cam- 
era to  straight-on 
shots,  either  close- 
ups  or  long  dis- 
tance. People  rarely 
enter  or  leave  a 
scene.  (Never  Paso- 
lini's  biggest  fan, 
Fellini  withdrew 
the  financing  he'd 
arranged  in  tacit 
comment.) 

Despite  the  limi- 
tations of  his  cine- 
matographic skills, 
Pasolini  declared 
bombastically  that 
he  planned  each 
shot  like  a  Byzan- 
tine painting.  Crit- 
ics and  prize  panels 
around  the  world  took  him  at  his  word. 
Pasolini  quickly  mastered  the  technique 
of  publicizing  his  films  through  provoc- 
ative pronouncements:  when  he  cast 
well-known  literary  friends  like  Enzo 
Siciliano  and  Natalia  Ginzburg  in  The 
Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew  (1964), 
he  theorized,  "Christ  in  his  day  was  an 
intellectual,  therefore  his  friends  were 
intellectuals,  just  as  mine  are  today." 

Accattone,  although  flawed,  remains 
Pasolim's  most  appealing  movie,  a  pae- 
an to  the  men  of  the  borgate  and  their 
indolence.  A  throwback  to  the  neoreal- 
ist films  of  the  early  1950s,  it  depicts  a 
devastated  Italy  in  which  the  poor  are 
united  by  their  shared  goals — except 
that  the  only  goal  of  Pasolini's  heroes  is 
to  get  enough  to  eat  without  lifting  a 
finger.  The  camera  lavishes  affection  on 
the  wonderful  Roman  faces  that  Paso- 
lini wrote  about  so  lovingly:  "Your  eyes 
must  be  black  and  shining,  your  mouth 
a  little  wide.  ...  I  would  not  mind  if 
you  were  a  bit  of  a  sportsman  and 
therefore  slim  in  the  hips  and  solid  in  the 
legs."  (Later  on,  commentators  would 
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note  that  this  description  perfectly  fit 
Pelosi,  Pasolini's  murderer.) 

But  Italy  had  grown  tired  of  celebrat- 
ing its  poverty,  and  Accattone  was  not  an 
immediate  success.  Luckily  for  Paso- 
lini,  the  government  once  again  came  to 
his  rescue,  forbidding  anyone  under 
eighteen  from  seeing  it  on  the  grounds 
of  verbal  obscenity;  his  work  again 
became  the  moment's  cause  celebre. 

Pasolini  caught  fire  then,  as  the  gossip 
columnists  joined  the  government  cen- 
sors to  trail  his  ferocious  progress.  The 
object  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-three 
judicial  proceedings  during  his  lifetime, 
he  thrived  in  the  heat,  churning  out 
twelve  films  in  the  next  fourteen  years. 
Although  his  productions  were  often 
visually  compelling,  featuring  spectac- 
ular scenery  and  dramatic  tableaux,  they 
usually  lacked  both  tension  and  devel- 
opment. Supporters  asserted  that  his 
elementary  techniques  were  chosen  to 
reveal  the  artifice  in  filmmaking,  but 
in  contrast  to  his  novels,  which  burst 
with  life,  Pasolini's  films  seem  stilted, 
theoretical,  and  overblown. 

In  The  Hawks  &  the  Sparrows  (1966), 
the  deceased  Communist  party  general 
secretary  Palmiro  Togliatti  actually  lec- 


tures on  the  class  system  from  the  body 
of  a  crow.  For  The  Gospel  According  to 
St.  Matthew,  he  gave  his  own  mother 
the  part  of  Mary.  Oedipus  Rex  ("The 
baby  in  the  prologue  is  myself.  ...  [It 
is]  the  most  autobiographical  of  my 
films")  ends  in  a  village  near  contempo- 
rary Bologna.  Medea  (1969),  an  expen- 
sive multinational  production,  brought 
Maria  Callas  to  the  screen,  with  the 
press  desperately  (and  ludicrously)  try- 
ing to  manufacture  an  affair  between 
director  and  star  on  the  set. 

Finally,  Pasolini  made  his  popular 
Trilogy  of  Life  series,  which  encom- 
passed The  Decameron,  Canterbury 
Tales,  and  The  Arabian  Nights  (1971- 
74).  Accused  of  selling  out  by  the  sort  of 
left-wing  critics  who  were  praising 
Jean-Luc  Godard's  Maoist  movies,  Pa- 
solini explained  that  this  very  watchable 
trilogy  was  politically  correct  because  it 
celebrated  precapitalist  eroticism  as  "a 
warm,  life-giving  power  for  people." 
Since  sex,  whatever  the  theory  behind 
it,  sold  even  better  in  the  seventies, 
when  it  was  considered  scandalous, 
than  it  does  today,  these  later  movies 
were  distributed  widely  throughout  the 
United  States,  making  Pasolini  a  major 


name  in  the  American  foreign-movie 
trade  as  well.  As  the  masses  flocked  to 

the  theater  for  a  view  of  certain  previ- 
ously forbidden  body  parts.  /  he  Decam- 
eron became  the  highest-grossing  for- 
eign film  of  1971.  Pasolini  finally  had 
the  audience  he  craved,  but  unfortu- 
nately, for  all  the  wrong  reasons. 

It  was  accidental,  as  Schwartz  points 
out,  that  Pasolini's  "personal  trajectory 
and  the  passing  obsessions  of  the  capi- 
talist West  were  [temporarily)  in  sym- 
metry. "  In  the  early  seventies,  left-wing 
views  and  sexual  frankness  were  sud- 
denly of  the  moment.  Bertolucci's  La>t 
Tango  in  Paris  was  a  huge  hit  (Pasolini 
dismissed  it  as  "merely  mass  entertain- 
ment" to  his  face);  Che  Guevara's  poster 
adorned  college  dorms.  As  radicalism 
became  chic,  Pasolini's  iconoclasm 
kicked  in  again,  forcing  him  to  further 
extremes,  reopening  the  gulf  between 
himself  and  widescale  acceptance. 

Italy's  economic  boom  of  the  seven- 
ties reconfirmed  Pasolini's  flight  from 
the  populism  of  the  Trilogy  of  Life 
toward  a  harsher  stance.  Affluent  neo- 
capitalism,  he  began  to  declare,  was 
worse  than  fascism.  Whereas  fascism 
had  hardly  left  a     (Continued  on  page  114) 
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IT'S  NO 

OCCIDENT 

From  silver  to  porcelain,  the 
Ralph  M.  Chait  Galleries  in 
New  York  City  has  provided 
the  finest  Chinese  antiques 
for  nearly  a  century. 

by  Deborah  Gimelson 

Ouietly  hidden  in  the  mas- 
sive Chippendale  shadow 
of  New  York  City's 
AT&T  building  is  Ralph 
M.  Chait  Galleries,  Inc., 
which  offers  perhaps  the 
best  Chinese  antiques  in 
the  city.  Having  recently 
celebrated  its  eightieth  birthday,  the 
firm — on  Fifty-sixth  Street,  across  from 
where  the  late  Ralph  Chait  started  out 
early  this  century — boasts  two  elegant 
floors  stocked  with  (among  other 
things)  Ming  and 


A  dragon  finial  on  the 
cover  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  Chinese  export 
silver  dish,  based  on 
an  English  design. 


Quing  porcelains, 
Tang  pottery,  and 
now,  Chinese  ex- 
port silver. 

Holding  court 
serenely  among 
his  wares,  Ralph's 
son,  Allan,  sixty- 
one,  resembles 
nothing  so  much 
as  a  benevolent 
Chinese  emperor. 
The  gallery's  cur- 
rent proprietor  is 
no  stranger  to  the 
business.    When 


his  father,  who  emigrated  from  En- 
gland in  1904,  was  at  the  helm,  the 
company  made  its  name  procuring  the 
most  comprehensive  selection  of  seven- 
teenth- and  eighteenth-century  Chinese 
porcelain,  mostly  from  the  Ming  and 
Quing  dynasties;  the  clientele  included 
many  well-known  American  and  Euro- 
pean aesthetes. 

Immortalizing  that  era  is  an  office 
wall    full    of  photographs,    including 


those  of  a  young  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
Adlai  Stevenson,  Martha  Graham, 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  (whose  offer  to 
build  the  elder  Chait  a  gallery  was 
declined  because  Chait  felt  that  any 
Wright  building  would  supersede  the 
wares  within),  and  various  British  lords 
and  ladies.  Former  president  Herbert 
Hoover,  whose  sober  visage  peers 
down  on  visitors,  added  to  his  wife 
Lou's  collection  of  porcelain  after  her 
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death.  When  Swedish  diplomat  Dag 
Hammarskjold  wanted  a  Khmer  head, 
he  said  he  had  to  come  to  New  York  to 
find  it  at  Chait.  "Those  were  the  days 
when  people 
weren't  nervous 
about  putting  pic- 
tures on  their 
walls,"  says  Allan 
Chait,  referring  to 
his  current  clients' 
fear  of  theft  or  of 
being  labeled  "bla- 
tantly conspicuous" 
consumers  by  the 
media. 

But  that's  not  all 
that  has  changed 
since  Ralph  Chait 
passed  away  in 
1975.  According  to 
industry  sources 
and  evidence  from 
recent  auctions,  in- 
terest in  the  gal- 
lery's specialty, 
eighteenth-century 

porcelain,  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  other  Chinese  antiques. 
Still,  Allan  Chait  says,  "interest  in  the 
eighteenth  century  is  always  strong 
for  the  top  pieces,  such  as  Ming  and 
Song  porcelains.  I  only  wish  we  had 
some  of  the  things  we  had  twenty-five 
years  ago." 

As  a  result,  Chait  concedes,  the  gal- 
lery has  become  more  broadly  based  in 
its  selections,  expanding  into  such  areas 
as  reverse  paintings  on  glass,  which 
were  created  by  Chinese  artists  copying 
prints  brought  to  the  country  by  foreign 
vessels.  Two  examples  are  a  late-eigh- 
teenth-century facsimile  of  a  Gilbert 
Stuart  portrait  of  George  Washington 
and  a  copy  of  a  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
portrait  of  a  Shakespearean  actor 
flanked  by  two  women  representing 
comedy  and  tragedy.  These  paintings — 
telling  reflections  of  the  influence  of  one 
culture  on  another — fascinate  Chait, 
and  he  is  planning  a  show  of  them. 

This  is  hardly  the  first  time  that  Chait 
has  been  interested  in  antiques  with  a 
mixed  Eastern  and  Western  prove- 
nance. In  the  early  eighties,  Chait  pur- 
chased a  Chinese  version  of  an  English 
pepper  shaker  intended  for  export. 
This  led  him  to  buy  more  and  more 
Chinese  export  silver,  everything  from, 
as  Chait  puts  it,  "teapots  to  surgical 
instruments." 
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But  despite  a  spectacular  Chait  exhib- 
it of  Chinese  export  silver  in  1985  that 
spawned  critical  studies  of  the  subject, 
the  category  still  encounters  resistance 


A  rare  San  Cai  porcelain  Fu  dog  figure,  from  the  Kangxi  period,  left ,  and  a  nineteenth- 
century  export  silver  teapot,  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  Tree  Trunk  service. 

from  collectors.  "When  you  say  'export 
silver,'  "  explains  Chait,  "most  people 
think  of  something  in  a  restaurant.  But 
it's  a  serious  area  of  collecting  and 
deserves  respect,  like  export  porcelain. " 
The  first  pieces,  from  the  heavy  trading 
period   of  the   late 


ground,  musing  with  equal  interest 
over  a  Han  vase  made  into  a  lamp, 
probably  in  the  1920s  or  1930s  ($9,500), 
or  a  late  Song  sculpture  of  Guanyin,  the 
goddess  of  mercy, 
carved  out  of 
a  single  block 
of  wood,  believed 
to  be  willow 
($140,000). 

"The  collector  of 
today  is  looking  for 
a  figure  of  great  aes- 
thetic quality,  rath- 
er than  just  what  he 
can  afford,"  says 
Chait.  "The  mate- 
rial you  are  work- 
ing with  has  to 
move  you — art  has 
to  be  a  physical, 
mental,  and  visual 
experience.  A  col- 
lector should  not  be 
concerned  with 
whether  the  econo- 
my is  high  or  low. 
He  has  developed  beyond  the  economic 
strata  of  the  moment."  □ 


1700s,  were  copies 
made  of  English 
prototypes 
("Workers  were 
undoubtedly  mak- 
ing it  to  order," 
says  Chait)  used  by 
foreigners  living  in 
China  or  given  as 
gifts.  But  Chait  in- 
sists that  the  Chi- 
nese variations  on 
the  European  pieces 
of  the  same  period 
were  sometimes  far 
more  clever,  partic- 
ularly in  the  ways  in 
which  they  were 
made  more  practi- 
cal (for  instance, 
wheels  were  added 
to  a  large  vegetable 
dish  to  provide  easi- 
er mobility). 

In  this  and  other 
areas,  Chait  contin- 
ues to  hold  his  high 


A  portion  of  the  gallery's  fine  collection  of  nineteenth-century 
export  silver  based  on  various  French  and  English  designs. 
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Steven  Soderbe  . 
in  Prague  last  fall. 


SEX,  LIES,  AND 

KAFKA 


After  sex,  lies,  and  videotape,  director  Steven  Soderbergh 
fled  Hollywood  for  Prague  to  shoot  a  thriller,  Kafka. 


by  James  Greenberg 

Steven  Soderbergh  is  pacing 
around  the  confines  of  a 
screening  room  in  Los  Ange- 
les, where  his  new  film,  Kaf- 
ka, is  being  previewed  before 
a  nonindustry  audience.  In- 
spired by  the  writings  of 
Czech  novelist  Franz  Kafka 
and  shot  in  black  and  white,  the  film, 
Soderbergh  insists,  is  just  a  good  old- 
fashioned  thriller  and  not  at  all  esoteric. 
Still,  L.  A.  is  a  far  cry  from  Prague,  and 
the  life  and  works  of  the  noted  author 
are  not  exactly  uppermost  on  the  minds 
of  this   Saturday-night  crowd,    which 


had  been  rounded  up  at  local  shopping 
malls.  Some  have  read  Kafka  in  college 
and  talk  about  turning  into  a  cockroach. 
One  young  woman  wonders  if  the  film 
will  make  her  paranoid.  A  man  with  a 
ponytail  asks  if  Kafka  wrote  the  screen- 
play. Soderbergh  doesn't  mind;  he  just 
hopes  they  sit  through  the  film. 

At  twenty-eight,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
enigmatic  talents  to  arrive  on  the  Amer- 
ican film  scene  in  years.  After  winning 
the  1989  Palme  d'Or  at  Cannes  for  his 
low-budget  first  feature — sex,  lies,  and 
videotape — and  thus  becoming  one  of 
the  most  heralded  young  directors  in 


Hollywood,  Soderbergh  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  almost  anything.  But  whereas 
most  newcomers  would  be  thinking 
about  making  the  right  career  move 
(and  negotiating  for  beachfront  proper- 
ty in  Malibu),  Soderbergh  was  more 
concerned  with  making  the  right  mov- 
ie. For  him  this  process  entailed  leaving 
Hollywood — throwing  his  duffel  bag 
into  the  trunk  of  his  1960  Rambler  and 
moving  to  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
where  he  had  lived  briefly  as  a  child.  The 
first  thing  he  did  with  his  money  was 
put  braces  on  his  teeth. 

Confounding  the  pressures  and  ex- 
pectations that  accompany  an  initial 
triumph,  Soderbergh  decided  to  make  a 
dark  thriller  about  disillusionment,  sty- 
listically miles  from  the  intimate  soul- 
baring  of  sex,  lies,  and  videotape.  Holly- 
wood handicappers  wondered  if  he  was 
taking  too  great  a  risk  by  abandoning 
what  he  did  well.  But  however  different 
in  content,  the  projects  are  similar  in 
that  they  tackle  psychological  and 
philosophical  issues  as  opposed  to  the 
bloated,  sensationalistic  ones  favored 
by  most  big-time  directors.  As  one  fan, 
director  Sydney  Pollack,  says,  "It's  a 
rarity  to  find  a  first-time  director  in  the 
last  decade  who  is  interested  in  human 
relationships  or  some  complicated  as- 
pect of  the  human  psyche  rather  than  the 
romance  of  filmmaking." 

Written  by  Lem  Dobbs,  Kajka  was 
one  of  those  screenplays  Soderbergh 
happened  on  in  his  early  years  in  Holly- 
wood but  never  imagined  he  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  direct.  He  liked 
the  way  it  combined  the  best  elements 
of  Kafka's  fiction  and  the  most  inter- 
esting aspects  of  his  life  and  set  it  all 
in  motion  with  a  Third  Man-style  mys- 
tery plot.  The  paranoia  and  intense 
alienation  associated  with  Kafka's 
Prague  of  1920  are  there,  but  they  have 
been  filtered  through  the  cinematic 
imagination  of  the  director  and  screen- 
writer. 

In  a  densely  plotted  film,  Jeremy 
Irons  portrays  Kafka  as  a  man  who 
starts  out  afraid  of  his  shadow.  When  he 
discovers  that  the  death  of  a  coworker 
may  not  have  been  the  suicide  the  police 
claim  it  was,  he  is  forced  to  become 
more  involved  and  confront  a  world  of 
personal  and  political  oppression  that  is 
far  worse  and  scarier  than  anything  he 
imagined. 

The  most  important  bonus  of  Soder- 
bergh's   reputation  after  sex,   lies,   and 
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videotape's  unexpected  success  was  that 
world-class  actors  were  clamoring  to 
work  with  him.  Irons,  who  was  Soder- 
bergh's  first  choice  for  the  lead,  admired 
the  simplicity  of  sex,  lies  and  was  eager 
to  work  with  the  director.  Soderbergh 
could  hardly  believe  his  good  fortune 
when  an  English  casting  agent  suggest- 
ed Alec  Guinness  for  a  small  role  and  Sir 
Alec  accepted.  Ian  Holm,  J<5el  Grey, 
Armin  Mueller-Stahl,  and  Theresa  Rus- 
sell also  agreed  to  appear  in  supporting 
roles. 

Soderbergh  says  later,  working  alone 
in  a  Los  Angeles  editing  room  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  "Clearly,  Kafka  is  not  a 
career  move.  Who  could  make  a  twelve- 
million-dollar  black-and-white  movie 
in  Prague  thinking  that  it  would  en- 
hance your  standing  as  a  guy  who 
works  within  the  system?"  Once  he  gets 
started,  he  loves  to  talk — on  subjects 
ranging  from  politics  to  baseball.  "He 
seems  to  lack  completely  any  element  of 
bullshit,"  says  Irons. 

In  reality,  Soderbergh  is  not  a  rebel 


SODERBERGH'S  JOURNEY  TO  PRAGUE 
was  the  fruit  of  a  determined  life.  He 
was  brought  up  by  an  academic  father 
and  parapsychologist  mother  who 
bounced  around  the  South,  finally  land- 
ing the  family  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi- 
ana. Even  as  a  child  Steven  had  a  goal — 
to  be  a  major  league  baseball  player. 
When  he  realized  he  didn't  have  the 
talent,  he  shifted  his  obsession  to  mov- 
ies. The  turning  point  came  at  age 
twelve,  when  he  saw  Jaws,  still  his 
favorite  film.  "I  was  at  my  grandpar- 
ents' house  in  Florida,  and  I  was  in  my 
bed  at  night  thinking,  A  shark  is  going 
to  come  in  my  window.  I'm  telling 
myself,  No,  that's  impossible.  I'm  miles 
from  the  water,  yet  I  was  petrified. 
That's  how  strong  the  image  was.  I 
think  that's  what  draws  people  to  film, 
and  for  some  people  it  makes  them  want 
to  do  it  for  a  living." 

Soderbergh's  father  enrolled  him  in 
an  animation  class  at  Louisiana  State 
University,  but  Steven  found  the  pro- 
cess  too   painstaking   and   shifted   his 


but  a  throwback  to  the  classical  Holly- 
wood tradition  that  values  story  over 
gimmicks  and  character  over  effects. 
That  he  is  perceived  as  a  director  of  art 
or  specialty  films  may  be  more  a  func- 
tion of  how  homogenized  the  business 
has  become  than  a  measure  of  his  talent. 
"I've  never  imposed  myself  as  being  an 
outsider,  an  angry  young  man,  some- 
body who  is  trying  to  tear  the  mother 
down.  That's  not  me.  I  mean,  I'm  just 
some  suburban,  white,  middle-class 
kid.  I  don't  have  those  angers." 


energies  to  live  action.  He  started  hang- 
ing around  a  film  class  at  the  university 
where  the  teacher,  Michael  McCallum, 
told  the  students  they  could  do  just 
about  anything  for  the  class.  Although 
he  was  only  about  fifteen,  he  was  spend- 
ing most  of  his  time  with  students 
almost  ten  years  older  and  borrowing 
their  Super  8  cameras  to  make  shorts.  "I 
was  impressed  by  his  sense  of  concen- 
tration and  clarity  of  thinking  about 
film,"  says  Paul  Lcdford,  one  of  his 
friends  from  the  class  who  has  since 


worked  on  sex,  lies  and  Kafka.  "He  had 
an  astounding  wealth  of  knowledge 
floating  around  his  head.  He  was  obvi- 
ously not  your  average  high  school 
student." 

Many  of  his  remaining  friends  from 
those  days  agree  that  Soderbergh  is 
pretty  much  the  same  today  as  he  was 
then — confident,  serious,  and  mature. 
Indeed,  there  is  something  about  him 
that  suggests  a  kid  who  has  always 
wanted  to  be  a  grown-up.  A  long, 
intense  face  balanced  atop  a  rather  stiff, 
lanky  body  reinforces  the  image.  Con- 
sequently, he  appears  more  serious  than 
he  is,  concealing  his  schoolboy's  sense 
of  humor.  He  conveys  an  odd  mix  of 
warmth  and  wariness.  "I  must  be  some 
kind  of  control  freak,"  he  admits. 
"There  are  times  when  I  will  be  open 
and  intimate  to  a  point.  And  then  when  I 
hit  that  point,  I'm  very  distant." 

Although  he  was  a  voracious  reader 
and  always  had  a  paperback  sticking  out 
of  his  back  pocket,  Soderbergh  was  an 
indifferent  student  and  passed  up  col- 
lege to»  concentrate  on  making  his  way 
as  a  director.  He  had  already  taught 
himself  to  be  an  accomplished  editor,  a 
task  he  still  relishes,  and  made  shorts  he 
considers  as  complex  as  sex,  lies,  and 
videotape.  Moving  to  Los  Angeles,  he 
worked  odd  jobs,  including  a  stint  as  a 
scorekeeper  on  a  game  show.  A  year 
later,  he  returned  to  Baton  Rouge  and 
made  a  thirteen-minute  black-and- 
white  impressionistic  film,  Rapid  Eye 
Movement,  about  his  unsuccessful  time 
in  Hollywood.  Soderbergh  wrote  five 
more  screenplays  while  working  as  a 
coin  changer  in  an  arcade  and,  later,  for  a 
video  company. 

Alter  directing  a  Grammy-nominat- 
ed concert  film  for  the  rock  group  Yes  in 
early  1986,  Soderbergh  returned  to  Bat- 
on Rouge  and  entered  what  friends  refer 
to  as  his  State  Street  period,  a  time  of 
drinking  and  deception  that  later  sup- 
plied the  raw  material  for  sex,  lies.  He 
screwed  up  an  important  relationship 
by  lying  to  his  girlfriend  and  generally 
conducted  his  affairs  in  what  he  consid- 
ers a  dishonorable  and  undignified  fash- 
ion. "Then  one  day  it  hit  me  that  there 
was  no  bottom.  It  would  just  keep 
going  until  I  drank  myself  into  a  grave 
or  someone  shot  me. " 

Repulsed  by  the  person  he  was 
watching  himself  become,  Soderbergh 
changed  his  life  with  Dostoyevskian 
fervor,  severing  old  relationships,  sell- 
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ing  his  audio  and  video  gear,  taking  a 
vow  of  honesty.  "I'd  never  seen  a 
person  go  through  that  kind  of  self- 
examination,"  says  David  Foil,  an  old 
friend  from  Baton  Rouge  and  a  former 
film  critic  for  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning 
Advocate. 

Soderbergh  purged  himself  by  writ- 
ing sex,  lies,  and  videotape  in  about  a 
week  while  driving  from  Baton  Rouge 
to  Los  Angeles.  In  Los  Angeles,  he  took 
the  script  to  every  independent  compa- 
ny he  could  think  of.  After  a  few  months 
of  jockeying,  RCA-Columbia  Pictures 
Home  Video  and  Virgin  Vision  (which 
acquired  the  foreign  rights)  put  up  the 
film's  $1.2  million  budget.  An  almost 
embarrassingly  intimate  examination  of 
emotional  vulnerability,  the  film  was 
finished  just  one  year  later,  completing 
Soderbergh's  catharsis.  "It  was  basical- 
ly the  end  of  ten  years  of  looking 
inward,"  he  admits.  "It  was  the  sum 
total  of  what  I  knew  at  that  point  about 
that  subject." 

Despite  the  praise  for  sex,  lies,  and 
videotape  at  the  United  States  Film  Festi- 
val, Cannes,  and,  later,  among  movie- 
goers, Soderbergh  remains  his  own 
harshest  critic  and  displays  an  impa- 
tience with  his   youth  and  perceived 


immaturity.  "When  I  look  at  it  now,  it 
looks  like  something  made  by  someone 
who  wants  to  think  he's  deep  but  really 
isn't.  My  youth  is  very  apparent  to  me 
when  I  see  it, "  he  says,  half  annoyed  and 
half  apologizing.  "It's  a  first  film,  and  it 
shows." 

Soderbergh  was  anxious  to  get  on 
with  his  life  and,  after  returning  from 
Cannes,  started  spending  time  with 
actress  Betsy  Brantley  (who  had  a  small 
part  in  Havana).  A  self-described  "in- 
verted snob"  who  is  seven  years  older 
than  Soderbergh,  Brantley  would  have 
avoided  him  if  not  for  one  thing.  "He 
liked  to  bowl,"  she  says,  laughing.  "So 
it  meant  he  had  to  be  kind  of  real.  I  like 
to  do  thingsjust  because  they're  fun,  not 
because  they're  trendy."  Six  months 
later  they  were  married. 

Together  they  have  escaped  to  Som- 
erset, Virginia,  where  they  live  on  a 
forty-acre  farm  with  their  eight-month- 
old  daughter,  Sarah.  Soderbergh  had 
editing  equipment  shipped  from  L.A. 
and  put  Kafka  together  in  a  convert- 
ed smokehouse  on  the  property.  Betsy 
says  he  is  the  only  man  she  knows  who 
thinks  audio  and  video  equipment  is 
sexy. 

Soderbergh  responds  to  the  challenge 


of  marriage  with  typical  self-chastise- 
ment. "This  is  not  new  s:  I'm  a  director, 
and  I'm  extremely  self-absorbed.  I  have 
to  work  very  hard  at  bemg  considerate 
and  attentive.  I  feel  so  w  rapped  up  in  my 
own  stupid  stuff.  For  various  reasons — 
my  upbringing  and  what  I  do — I  have  a 
certain  learned  behavior  that  I  just  can't 
break.  Having  said  that,  I'm  real  happy, 
and  I  hope  Betsy's  happy." 

IN  1989,  WHILE  HE  WAS  BREAKING 
new  emotional  ground  with  his 
wife-to-be,  Soderbergh  began  to 
tackle  new  creative  territory.  He  wrote 
a  first  draft  of  a  screenplay  based  on 
William  Brinkley's  novel  The  Last  Ship, 
about  a  postnuclear  apocalypse,  but  felt 
a  bit  uncomfortable  with  the  scale  of  the 
project.  When  he  couldn't  crack  the 
third  act,  he  decided  to  move  on  to 
Kafka,  a  project  he  had  set  up  at  Harry 
Levinson's  production  company,  Balti- 
more Pictures.  "Sex,  lies,  and  videotape 
was  a  film  where  I  was  looking  inward, 
and  right  now  I'm  just  not  interested  in 
doing  that." 

Kafka  was  a  personal  film  for  Soder- 
bergh, but  in  a  different  way:  it  allow  ed 
him  to  focus  his  concern  tor  honesty  and 
accountability  on   a   larger  social   and 
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political  canvas.  One  wonders  if  the 
hothouse  intensity  he  brought  to  the 
characters  in  his  first  feature  will  be 
diminished  when  exposed  to  the  outside 
world.  In  sex,  lies,  four  people  wrestle 
with  their  demons  in  order  to  take 
control  of  their  lives.  In  Kafka,  a  man 
must  choose  between  ignoring  and  con- 
fronting a  life  made  irrational  by  social 
forces  beyond  his  control.  In  either  case, 
it  is  more  painful  not  to  face  one's 
demons,  as  Soderbergh  learned  on  State 
Street.  "I  understand  the  disillusion- 
ment. I  wouldn't  have  made  this  film  if  I 
didn't  identify  with  it." 

But  one  doesn't  need  to  know  any  of 
that  or  even  be  familiar  with  Kafka's 
work  to  be  entertained  by  the  film.  "It's 
a  mystery  thriller  with  some  humor 
stitched   in,"   says   the   director.    "All 


explains.  "People  write  things  that  they 
wouldn't  necessarily  say." 

One  thing  that  people  couldn't  say  on 
the  set  was  "the  K  word" — Kafkaesque . 
Enjoying  the  irony  of  it,  Soderbergh 
imposed  a  mock  fine  on  anyone  who 
acknowledged  the  confusion  that  con- 
sumed the  project  and,  indeed,  the  city 
of  Prague.  He  laughs  when  asked  about 
the  tone  of  the  city.  "Oh,  yeah,  it  was 
Kafka's  Prague  all  right.  It  has  a  won- 
derfully structured  illogic  in  the  way 
things  work  that  was  very  consistent 
with  his  writing."  Prague  may  have 
been  liberated,  but  there  remained 
some  of  the  dysfunctional  legacy  of  the 
communist  government  that  had  ruled 
the  city  for  much  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Dealing  with  the  Barrandov  Studios 


to  shoot 
rethe 


black  and  white  to 
spirit  of  Kafka's 
similar  to  that  of  th 
German  Expressionist  films. 


those  other  things  are  just  dressing  on 
the  skeleton.  If  you  make  a  film  in  that 
period  about  this  subject,  you  know 
those  things  are  going  to  be  there." 

What  exactly  the  film  is  even  Jeremy 
Irons  is  hard-pressed  to  say.  "I  don't 
think  I've  ever  been  part  of  a  film  where 
neither  I  nor  the  director  knew  what 
beast  we  were  making,"  he  says.  "The 
nearest  I  could  get  to  it  while  we  were 
shooting  was  that  this  is  almost  like  a 
poem  about  Kafka.  Each  line  taken  on 
its  own  doesn't  add  up  to  much,  but 
altogether  at  the  end  of  it,  the  reader  has 
a  sense  of  Kafka." 

Irons  sees  the  film  as  a  fantasy  of 
something  that  might  have  happened  to 
Franz  Kafka  in  his  lifetime  but  never 
did.  "Steven  kept  telling  me  not  to 
bother  to  read  Kafka,  that  it  wouldn't  be 
any  help,"  says  Irons  with  amusement. 
"And  he  was  absolutely  right.  Nothing 
I  read  in  his  books  really  tied  up  with 
what  we  were  making." 

In  the  first  draft  of  the  screenplay, 
some  of  the  characters'  lines  were  lifted 
directly  from  Kafka's  prose.  "There 
was  an  element  of  trying  to  create  Kafka 
by  having  a  man  say  the  things  Kafka 
said,  and  that  didn't  really  work,"  Irons 


was  the  first  lesson  in  the  K  word. 
Barrandov  didn't  work  like  just  any 
studio.  Soderbergh  arrived  early  one 
morning  to  find  that  there  was  no 
power  on  the  set.  If  a  production  want- 
ed electricity,  he  was  told,  it  had  to  be 
requested  the  day  before.  Frantic  calls  to 
studio  officials  revealed  that  power  had 
indeed  been  requested — but  not  the  per- 
son to  turn  on  the  switch.  It  was  a  case  of 
"state  of  the  art  meets  the  art  of  the 
state,"  according  to  one  of  the  film's 
producers,  Stuart  Cornfeld. 

The  life  of  Kafka's  city  infiltrated  the 
film  intangibly,  in  ways  that  could  not 
have  been  achieved  on  a  back  lot  or  in 
another  city.  The  scenes  of  Kafka's 
apartment,  for  instance,  were  shot  in  a 
building  that  had  been  an  interrogation 
office  for  the  Third  Reich.  "That  was 
pretty  spooky  to  be  in,"  says  Betsy 
Soderbergh,  who  was  there  with  her 
husband.  "The  walls  were  all  crumbling 
down  and  you  kept  looking  at  them  to 
see  if  there  were  bullet  holes." 

Soderbergh  decided  to  shoot  in  black 
and  white  to  capture  the  gray  spirit  of 
Kafka's  Prague  in  a  style  similar  to  that 
of  the  shadowy  German  Expressionist 
films.  Shooting  in  the  city's  old  section, 


he  made  good  use  of  its  narrow,  twist- 
ing streets  and  dark  alleys,  emphasizing 
odd  angles  to  suggest  a  disoriented  state 
of  being.  As  Kafka  reluctantly  uncovers 
a  web  of  murder  and  mind  control,  the 
audience  should  be  as  confused  as  the 
character  is.  When  Kafka  finally  enters 
the  castle  at  the  end  of  the  film,  the 
action  switches  to  color,  and  the  period 
design — featuring  an  antique  conveyor 
belt,  a  mammoth  microscope,  and  omi- 
nous glass  doors — is  reminiscent  of  that 
of  such  futuristic  nightmares  as  Terry 
Gilliam's  Brazil. 

For  Irons,  playing  Kafka  was  not  his 
usual  turn  at  heavy  dramatics.  Surpris- 
ingly, he  regards  it  as  the  closest  he  will 
ever  come  to  doing  an  action  picture.  "It 
was  demanding  in  that  it  didn't  require  a 
lot  of  acting.  There  were  quite  a  lot  of 
walk-bys,     run-bys,     and 
chases    on    foot.    There's 
even  a  big  set  piece  and  an 
explosion  at  the  end." 

After  sex,  lies,  and  video- 
tape, which  had  very  delib- 
erate pacing  and  hardly  any 
movement,  it  was  difficult 
for  Soderbergh  to  find  the 
right  rhythm  for  the  story. 
Going  in,  he  had  the  un- 
likely image  of  Howard  Hawks's  His 
Girl  Friday  and  wanted  the  action  to  race 
along  like  a  screwball  comedy.  When  he 
assembled  a  rough  cut  of  the  picture, 
however,  he  discovered  that  in  certain 
scenes,  he  had  taken  a  sex,  lies  approach 
to  the  story  when  a  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark 
approach  was  called  for.  He  had  tried  to 
sandwich  in  a  romance,  which  slowed 
down  the  picture,  and,  as  a  result,  was 
forced  to  go  back  to  London  for  two 
weeks  of  reshooting. 

Soderbergh  is  keenly  aware  that  Kaf- 
ka will  be  compared  to  sex,  lies,  and 
videotape  but  hopes  that  people  will  not 
be  too  disappointed  when  they  find  a 
different  animal.  "One  thing  I  can  be 
happy  about  is  that  it  did  emerge  with  its 
own  spin.  The  key  is,  I  just  don't  want 
to  make  the  same  film  over  and  over." 
What  Soderbergh  values  most  in  a 
film  is  a  story  well  told,  hence  his 
enthusiasm  for  Jaws.  "I'm  instinctual 
more  than  intellectual.  The  kind  of  art  I 
like  affects  me  that  way."  Although  his 
first  two  features  have  a  decidedly  Euro- 
pean subtlety  of  tone,  Soderbergh  is  an 
American  artist.  His  top-ten  list  of  films 
is  almost  exclusively  American  and  in- 
cludes All  the  Pres- (Continued  on  page  1 15) 
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ng  pulled  from  one  of  Bodmer's  original  plates  before  being  hand  colored. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PRIVATE  COLLECTORS  TO 
QUIRE  THE  MOST  AUTHENTIC  RECORD  OF  FRONTIER  AM  ERICA. 

BEFORE  ANOTHER  MUSEUM  DOES. 


In  1832  Prince  Maximilian  of  Wied,  a  German 

eman,    and    Karl    Bodmer,    a    Swiss    artist, 

arked  on  a  voyage  through  the  interior  of 

h  America. 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  first  and  last  scientific 

ney  to  record  frontier  America  in  pictures 

re    the    unspoiled    West    was    to    change 

ocably.  Bodmer  and  Maximilian  arrived  just 

ne. 

Bodmer's    depiction    of   the    extraordinary 

scapes    observed    and    his    portraits    of  the 

kfeet,   Crow,   Cree,    Mandan,    Hidatsa  and 

x  along  the  Upper  Missouri  have  never  been 

assed. 

HE  FINEST  RECORD  OF  FRONTIER 
AMERICA. 

'Bodmer's  America'  is  acknowledged  as 
aps  the  finest  record  of  Native  Americans 

published.  Sadly,  only  three  years  after 
tainted   them,    many   of  the   fierce   braves 

sat  patiently  before  him  had  disappeared 
k'er.  They  believed  his  drawings  would 
ect  them  in  battle,  but  they  weren't  power- 
enough   to  save   them  from  white   man's 


diseases  such  as  smallpox. 

Yet  as  important  a  record  as  Bodmer's 
images  are,  for  many  years  they  were  lost  to 
Americans. 

When  their  journey  was  completed,  Bodmer 
and  Maximilian  returned  to  Europe  with  their 
work.  In  1839,  in  Paris,  they  published  a  very 
limited  edition  of  colored  engravings.  So  for  many 
years  Europeans  had  a  far  truer  picture  of  frontier 
America     than     Americans     had      themselves. 

It  was  only  in  1948  that  the  original  copper 
and  steel  plates  were  rediscovered  by  an 
anthropologist  at  Castle  Wied  and  finally  found 
their  way  into  the  safekeeping  of  the  Joslyn  Art 
Museum. 

Now  for  the  first  time  since  their  re- 
discovery a  numbered,  limited  edition  of  125 
complete  sets  is  being  pulled  from  each  of  the  81 
original  plates. 

A  UNIQUE  HAM)  PRINTING 
FROM  THE  81  ORIGINAL  PLATES. 

'Bodmer's  America  is  being  published  in 
London  by  Alccto  Historical  Editions,  a  firm 
renowned  for  its  19th  century  skills  in  copperplate 


printing  and  coloring,  and  the  COmpan)  thai  pub- 
lished the  portfolios  of  John  Jamea  Audubon's 
'Birds  of  America'  for  the  American  Museum  ol 
Natural  History,  and  Sir  Joseph  Monks' 
'Fiorilegiumj  for  the  British  Museum, 

Each  engraving  is  to  be  printed  in  coloi  .i  la 
poupec  with  extensive  hand  coloring,  heightened 
l>\  gum  arabic  in  the  original  I9thcentur)  manna 

Alter  more  than  two) eai a  ol  preparation  and 
extensive  preliminary  proofing,  the  first  sets  of  the 
81  prints  have  now  been  completed, 

\l.m\  have,  oi  course,  been  claimed  l>\ 
museums  ,iu<l  institutions  throughout  th<-  nation 

But  a  lew  complete  seta  are  available  to  private 
collectors  ai  the  initial  subscription  price  oi  S<m>.inhi 

The  remaindei  ol  the  edition  will  l>e  completed 
over  the  next  foui  years  and  will  he  offered  l>\ 
subset  iption  dui  ing  th.u  time. 

Ii  you  would  like  io  arrange  .«  viewing  oi  to 

acquin   .i  sei  please  * . » 1 1  Carol  Barnes  ai  1-800" 

lll'        i    write  to  the  Joslyn  Art  Museum,  Room 

;00  Dodge  Stieet.  Omaha,  Nebraska, 68102. 

Once  tin-  edition  is  completed  the  plates  will 

he  retired  to  the   |oslvn  Museum  where  the\   will 

remain  until  the  middle  of  the  next  centun 
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CALIFORNIA™ 
THE  SUN'S  RISING  ON  A  NEWARTEXPO 


Top  left:  Rita  Asfour.  Repose,  serigraph.  2"  x  36",  ed.  of  245. 
Rita Asf our,  Malibu.  CA.  213-457-1719. 

Above:  v;  viand.  Sea  Otters,  lithograph,  24  round,  ed.  of  650. 
Wyland Galleries,  Laguna  Beach.  CA.  -l4--i9~-9494. 


Top  right:  Eng  Tay.  Lovers  III.  etching. 
Rosenbaum  Fine  Art,  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL, 
305-772-1386. 

Above:  Pascal.  At  Chez  Catherine,  limited-edition 

print.  l6"xl8V2",S/Ned.  of  550. 

Liscot  Enterprises.  Los  Angeles.  CA.  213-275-9389. 


Left:  Juan  Medina.  Shakespeare  and  Company  oil  on 
canvas.  20  x  2^  .  Segal  Fine  Art  Woodland  Hills  <  \ 
818-713-1297. 

Below  left:  Frank  Raymond,  Alabama*,  silver  tialidc 
print.  20  x  16  .Frank  Raymond  Photography,  Mammoth 
Lakes,  ca.  619-934-3994. 

Below:  Avi  Shvartz.  Port  in  Jaffa,  oil  on  cam  as   $  s   \  25 
1979.  Klim  Art  Publishers,  ltd .  Thomhill,  Ontario  Canada 
416-882-0884. 


Right:  Eva  Makk,  Strawberries,  serigraph, 
30"  x40",  ed.  of  275.  Makk  Studios,  Honolulu,  HI, 

800-654-2787. 
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Captivating  people,  places,  and  things 
.  .  .  and  where  to  find  them 


Sax  Appeal 


"When  I  need  trombone,  a  dog  is  handy.  When  I 
want  sax,  I  call  Candy."  So  proclaimed  Prince  in  his 
"Party  Man"  video.  With  those  words,  the  camera 
scanned  up  from  the  reclining  Prince  to  a  blond,  blue- 
eyed  girl  saxophonist  and  America  had  its  introduction 
to  Candy  Dulfer. 

These  days,  Prince's  advice  is  being  taken  by  an 
impressive  string  of  performers,  including  Van  Morri- 
son, Aretha  Franklin,  and  The  Eurythmics'  Dave  Stew- 
art, when  they  want  sax.  Her  debut  album,  coyly  titled 
Saxuality,  shot  up  the  charts,  and  Dulfer,  twenty-two, 
already  at  work  on  her  second  album,  is  now  gearing  up 
for  her  U.S.  club  tour  this  winter. 


"I  grew  up  on  jazz,"  says  the  Amsterdam-born 
daughter  of  tenor  saxophonist  Hans  Dulfer.  Named  for 
Dizzy  Gillespie's  drummer  Candy  Finch,  she  had  begun 
to  play  the  sax  for  fun  by  age  seven,  and  professionally  at 
eleven.  At  fourteen,  she  formed  her  own  band,  Funky 
Stuff.  "I  was  always  happy  when  I  could  just  play  in 
Holland,"  she  says.  But  meeting  Prince  when  he  made  a 
stop  in  Amsterdam  on  his  Love  Sexy  tour  led  to  an 
invitation  to  do  session  work  with  him,  and  a  budding 
career  went  international. 

Now  Hollywood  is  calling.  But  the  dedicated  Dulfer 
is  blowing  off  acting:  "I'm  a  girl  musician.  Why  should 
I  want  a  movie  career?"  — J.  S. 


1  ado  by  the  Man- 
kfacture  Royale 
i'Aubusson,  Circe's 
Palace:  The  Unicorn 
[wool  and  silk,  106" 
Y  91"),  a  fanciful 
late-eightecnth- 
bcntury  tapestry, 
Was  based  on  a  de- 
sign by  Jean-Bap- 
tiste  Oudry,  the 
eighteenth-century 
French  painter  and 
tapestry  designer. 
From  Galerie  Che- 
valier, 17  Quai  Vol- 
taire, 75007,  Paris, 
France;  33-1-4260- 
7268.  Available  at 
the  International 
Antique  Dealers 
Show,  Seventh 
Regiment  Armory, 
Park  Ave.  at  Sixty- 
seventh  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10021; 
from  October  19 
through  October 
24. 


his    magnificent   eighteenth-century    Russian    gilt- 
bronze,  opaline,  and  crystal  chandelier  (51"  high  with  a 
diameter  of  37")  once  belonged  to  Marjorie  Merri-  1 
weather  Post,  wife  of  Joseph  E.  Davies,  who  was  the    . 
U.S.  ambassador  to  Russia  from  1936  to  1938.  Post  was 
famous  for  her  collection  of  Russian  decorative  arts  ' 
housed  in  her  sprawling  estate,  Hillwood,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  From  Philippe  Farley,  157  East  Sixty-fourth 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10021;  212-472-1622;  and  7  rue 
D'Aguesseau,  75008,  Paris,  France;  33-1-4742-6756. 


lUemainiers  were  eighteenth- 
century  bedroom  furnishings 
in  which  aristocratic  women 
kept  their  undergarments. 
There  were  seven  drawers,  one 
for  each  day  of  the  week. 
French  designer  Andre  Du- 
breuil,  forty-one,  known  for 
his  fanciful  furniture  designs, 
many  in  wrought  iron,  was 
inspired  by  semainiers  to  make 
an  updated  version — a  one-of- 
a-kind  piece  of  steel,  copper, 
enamel,  glass  beads,  and  mar- 
ble. From  Mougin,  30  rue  de 
Lille,  75007,  Paris,  France;  33- 
1-4020-0833. 


Prices  av.ul.iblc  on  request;  all 
items  are  subject  to  prior  sale. 
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Design  for  Eating: 

Tony  De  Lorenzo  sitting 

on  a  1953  Jean 

Prouve  reading  table 

in  his  new  restaurant, 

West  Broadway,  in 

New  York  City.  His  foot 

rests  on  a  Prouve  chair 

of  plywood  and  metal, 

and  behind  him  are 

Pierre  Bobot  wood 

panels  from  1947. 


Art  and  antiques  dealer  Tony  De 
Lorenzo's  career  has  taken  yet  another 
turn.  His  first  swerve  took  place  more 
than  a  decade  ago  (he  was  a  scrap- 
metal  dealer  and  supermarket  owner  at 
the  time),  when  this  son  of  a  Brooklyn 
cabdriver  developed  an  extracurricular 
passion  for  Tiffany  lamps.  He  found  he 
didn't  have  the  money  to  buy  his  thirty- 
eighth  lamp,  so,  he  says,  "I  made  a 
decision  to  sell  my  lesser  things,  and 
that  was  the  road  to  my  becoming  a 
dealer."  He  eventually  changed  his  fo- 
cus to  French  Art  Deco  with  a  detour 
in  1981  to  postwar  French  modernist 
furniture. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise,  then, 
that  today  De  Lorenzo,  fifty,  has  veered 
in  yet  another  direction.  He  wanted  the 
perfect  setting  in  which  to  watch  people 
enjoy  the  objects  he  adores — so  he  de- 
cided to  become  a  restaurateur.  The 
decor  of  his  new  Manhattan  eatery, 
West  Broadway  (at  number  349  of  the 
street  with  the  same  name),  inSoHo,  is  a 
De  Lorenzo  fantasy  world,  a  composite 
of  everything  he's  learned  about  interior 
design  over  the  years.  Diners  are  seated 
at  tables  like  those  De  Lorenzo  sells  in 
two  of  his  galleries,  at  965  Madison 
Avenue  and  84  Wooster  Street.  Original 
furniture  and  lighting  fixtures  are  by 
noted  1950s  designers  Jean  Prouve  and 
Serge  Mouille.  A  spectacular  effect  is 
created  in  the  restaurant's  back  room  by 
sixteen   gilt   and   silver  panels   with   a 


musical-instrument  motif.  They  are 
from  the  1940s  renovation  of  the  Rose- 
land  dance  club  and  were  designed  by 
Pierre  Bobot  to  catch  the  shifting  lights 
of  the  ballroom. 

De  Lorenzo  had  long  admired  West 
Broadway's  elegant  space,  which  be- 
came available  when  the  first  Cinco  de 
Mayo  restaurant  (which  had  been  there 
since  1983)  moved  farther  downtown  to 
116  Greenwich  Street.  De  Lorenzo 
joined  forces  with  Cinco  de  Mayo  co- 
owner  Jerry  Stein  to  transform  the  for- 
mer premises  and  hired  architect  Henry 
Myerberg,  who  had  designed  De  Lor- 
enzo's Madison  Avenue  galleries  and  his 
house  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Myerberg  has  been  particularly  cre- 
ative in  coming  up  with  ways  to  display 
the  art  dealer's  treasures.  The  center- 
piece, a  "lighting  table"  byjean  Prouve, 
once  graced  De  Lorenzo's  own  dining 
room  in  his  Long  Island  home. 

Despite  the  value  of  its  decor  and 
furnishings,  the  restaurant  is  described 
by  De  Lorenzo  as  "a  comfortable  hang- 
out place  with  entrees  twenty  dollars 
and  under."  He  adds,  "I'm  not  going  to 
cater  to  those  hundred  and  fifty  people 
who  go  from  restaurant  to  restaurant." 
But  he's  certainly  not  after  the  type  who 
would  carve  their  names  in  the  furni- 
ture, either.  The  thought  makes  him 
panic.  But  then  he  recovers.  "Nothing's 
going  to  get  me, "  he  says,  "except  a  case 
of  nerves."  — -J.  N. 
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PROVENANCE 


Portrait  of  a  Lady 


A  VICTIM  OF  HER  MOTHER'S  GARGAN- 
tuan  social  ambition,  Consuclo  Vander- 
bilt  became  the  wife  of  Charles,  ninth 
duke  of  Marlborough,  at  the  rather 
tender  age  of  nineteen.  Her  mother, 
the  former  Alva  Smith  of  Alabama, 
knew  a  thing  or  two  about  arrang- 
ing a  good  match.  By  the  time  she  suc- 
cessfully secured  her  daughter  a  ducal 
coronet,  Alva  had  left  Consuelo's  fa- 
ther, William  K.  Vanderbilt,  and  mar- 
ried Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont  of  horse- 
racing  fame. 

Selling  off  American  heiresses  to  fi- 
nancially distressed  European  aristo- 
crats was  hardly  unusual  during  the 
Gilded  Age.  Consuelo  Vanderbilt's  ex- 
travagant  wedding   at    Saint   Thomas 


Frances,  the  dowager  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, who  informed  her,  "Your 
first  duty  is  to  have  a  child,  and  it  must 
be  a  son,  because  it  would  be  intolerable 
to  have  that  little  upstart — Winston — 
become  duke."  The  dowager  duchess 
was,  of  course,  referring  to  Winston 
Churchill,  Consuelo's  little  nephew  and 
the  child  of  another  famous  Anglo- 
American  match,  between  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  the  ninth  duke's  youn- 
ger brother,  and  the  very  rich  Brook- 
lyn-born belle  Jennie  Jerome. 

Even  the  birth  of  two  sons,  John  and 
Ivor,  couldn't  distract  Consuelo  from 
feeling  trapped  in  a  loveless  marriage. 
She  finally  separated  from  the  duke  in 
1907,  divorcing  him  to  marry  Colonel 


Episcopal  Church  on  Fifth  Avenue  in     Jacques  Balsan,  a  French  Air  Force  ace 
1895,    in   New   York   City,    set  off  a 
veritable  craze  for  titles  among  the  fam- 
ilies of  America's  robber  barons.  Soon 
after,   Jay    Gould's 
unattractive  daugh- 
ter   Anna    married 
Count    Boni    de 
Castellane,  and  the 
plain-faced    New 
York    real    estate 
heiress  May  Goelet 
became  the  duchess 
of  Roxburghe. 

What  distin- 
guished Consuelo 
from  the  other  con- 
tenders was  not 
only  the  enormous 
dowry  ($15  mil- 
lion) Marlbor- 
ough's solicitor  was 
able  to  obtain  for 
the  duke,  who  was 
anxious  to  restore 
his  Oxfordshire  an- 
cestral pile,  Blen- 
heim Palace,  but  also  that  she  was  a  great 
beauty. 

Married  much  against  her  own  wish- 
es, Consuelo  recalled  her  wedding  day 
in  her  1952  autobiography,  The  Glitter 
and  the  Gold,  as  one  that  she  spent  alone 
and  in  tears,  anticipating  the  ceremony. 
Aware  of  her  daughter's  unhappiness, 
the  formidable  Alva  charged  a  footman 
with  making  certain  that  Consuelo  did 


La  Duchesse  de  Marlborough  Assise, 
executed  by  Paul  Cesar  Helleu  ( 1900;  san- 
guine and  white  chalks,  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  colored  crayon;  17V2"  x  12V2"). 


and  heir  to  a  textile  fortune,  in  1921. 

Painted,  sketched,  and  drawn  by  the 
era's  greatest  portraitists  (John  Singer 
Sargent's  large- 
scale  formal  canvas 
of  the  duke,  duch- 
ess, and  their  two 
sons  has  hung  in 
Blenheim's  red 
drawing  room 
since  1905;  Gio- 
vanni Boldini's  The 
Duchess  of  Marlbor- 
ough and  Son,  Ivor  is 
on  view  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York 
City),  the  duchess 
had  earlier  commis- 
sioned Paul  Cesar 
Helleu,  the  cele- 
brated fm  de  siecle 
draftsman  and  en- 
graver, to  execute 
what  may  be  the 
most  intimate  like- 
ness of  this  rich  innocent  abroad. 

Finished  shortly  after  Consuelo  was 
married,  Hellcu's  diminutive  chalk, 
charcoal,  and  crayon  drawing  predates 
the  pomp  and  fashionable  treatment  she 
received  at  the  hands  of  Sargent  and 
Boldini  by  five  years.  London-based  art 
dealer  Richard  Green  currently  has  tins 
signed  drawing,  La  Duchessede  Marlbor- 
ough Assise,  at  Ins  gallery,  priced  at  ap- 
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not  escape  at  the  last  minute.  Consuelo's  proximately  $25,000.  — Carlos  \.  Rosas 
spirits  improved  little  upon  arriving  at  Richard  Green  Gallery, 4  New  BondSt., 
Blenheim.   There  she  was  greeted  by      London  Wl,  England;  44-71-493-3939. 


Acquiring' Minds 

.  .  .  Want  to  Own 

DOUGLAS  CRAMER,  executive  produc- 
er and  president,  The  Cramer  Compa- 
ny, a  television-production  company 

"My  grandmother  had  an  antiques  shop  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  she  stocked  En- 
glish furniture  and 
Americana.  I  remem- 
ber wanting  to  take 
some  of  the  treasures 
back  home  with  me 
when  I  was  four  or  five. 
Then  when  I  was  a  lit- 
tle older,  my  aunt  in 
New  York  started  tak- 
ing me  to  museums 

and  buying  me  reproductions  of  the  paintings 
and  objects  I  saw  there.  By  the  time  I  was  a 
teenager,  I  started  collecting  mercury  glass, 
postcards,  posters,  and  finally,  original 
prints.  I  didn't  start  collecting  contemporary 
paintings  until  the  1970s.  That's  when  I  first 
went  after  works  by  Jim  Dine.  Soon  I  was 
acquiring  paintings  by  Jasper  Johns,  Ells- 
worth Kelly,  and  Roy  Lichtenstein.  I  still  have 
the  mercury-glass  collection." 

MILDRED  MOTTAHEDEH  president, 
Mottahedeh  &  Co.,  a  firm  specializing 
In  reproduction  porcelain 

"In  the  late  thirties,  my  husband,  Rati,  and  I 
started  dealing  antiques  as  part  of  our  home- 
wares  design  business.  Rafi  was  from  Iran, 
and  one  day  I  received  a  shipment  of  old 
Persian  copper.  Included  was  some  porcelain 
we  didn't  recognize  right  away  as  Islamic  or 
Chinese.  An  old  friend  of  ours,  who  was  the 
curator  of  the  Oriental  porcelain  wing  at  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  in  Toronto,  knew  right 
away  that  it  was  sixteenth-century  Chinese 
porcelain  made  for  the  Persian  market.  This 
piqued  our  interest,  and  we  began  collecting 
it  seriously  after  World  War  II.  Back  then,  we 
sold  it  for  prices  that 
seem   ridiculous   now 
— a    Ming    blue-and- 
white   charger   would 
go    for    $87.50!    [Its 
now    worth    about 
$25,000.|     My     hus- 

^^^^  ~"«     iA  I  Dand  and '  keP*  many 

■V  ■!   *^      8g      of  the  best  pieces  we 

-     I   came  across  for  our- 

,/.'V       selves  and  built  up  a 

■W  .Ji^HH    very  good  collection.  I 

had  to  sell  a  great  deal  of  it  in  1985  to  pay 

death  duties  on  my  husband's  estate,  but  I 

still  have  abo"'  six  hundred  good  pieces." 

—Compiled  by  Carlos  A.  Rosas 
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Kissin  Tells 


Still  a  boy  wonder  years  after  he  was  first  heard  in 
the  West,  Soviet  pianist  Evgeny  Kissin  continues  to  give  the 
eerie  impression  of  being  an  old  soul  trapped  in  an  adoles- 
cent's body.  After  a  typically  intriguing  concert,  Kissin  stalks 
offstage  with  all  the  delicacy  of  a  sapling  cossack,  clearly 
distracted  by  a  crowd  of  thoughts  in  his  head.  But  when  he 
speaks,  the  slender  twenty-year-old  surprises  with  a  deep, 
maturely  ironic  voice,  his  English  coming  out  in  well- 
formed,  barely  accented  sentences  that  border  on  the  blase. 
(Asked  about  his  impressions  of  various  New  York  sites,  he 
says,  "I've  seen  similar  things  other  places.") 

Kissin's  playing  is  anything  but  blase:  his  Chopin  interpre- 


tations, for  instance,  are  so  adept  at  expressing  the  composer's 
carnal  passions  that  the  listener  might  be  a  little  embarrassed 
for  him.  Should  a  teenager  who  might  not  even  shave  every 
day  be  relaying  adult  longings  with  such  exquisite  accuracy? 
Piano  mavens  have  been  astonished  by  Kissin  (pronounced 
KISS-uhn)  ever  since  he  was  thirteen,  when  his  Soviet 
recording  of  Chopin's  concertos  first  reached  the  West.  But  it 
took  Kissin's  debut  tour  last  year  for  audiences  to  realize  that 
he  was  the  real  thing  and  not  some  Soviet  myth.  Unlike  many 
pianists,  he  doesn't  need  the  hothouse  environs  of  a  recording 
studio  to  do  his  best  work:  indeed,  some  of  his  releases — 
including  RCA's  two-CD  set  of  his  1990  Carnegie  Hall 
debut — are  live.  More  exciting,  however,  is  to 
hear  him  in  person,  which  you  will  be  able  to 
do  during  his  North  American  recital  tour,  be- 
ginning October  4  at  Toronto's  Roy  Thomson 
Hall  and  ending  October  27  at  New  York  City's 
Avery  Fisher  Hall.  (Catch  this  one  while  you 
can;  Kissin  plays  only  twenty-five  to  thirty 
concerts  around  the  globe  each  year,  and  when 
he's  older,  he  says,  he'll  perform  even  less. 
"Why  play  so  much?  One  concert  would  be 
repeating  the  other.  I  would  not  be  able  to  say 
anything  new.") 

Kissin  would  certainly  have  no  problem  learn- 
ing enough  music  to  fill  a  busier  schedule,  since 
his  interpretive  process  doesn't  involve  practic- 
ing so  much  as  thinking.  In  one  recent  month,  he 
memorized  Beethoven's  last  three  piano  concer- 
tos as  well  as  major  pieces  by  Schubert  and 
Brahms.  He's  evasive  about  how  much  time  he 
actually  spends  at  the  keyboard,  probably  be- 
cause the  hours  are  shockingly  few,  but  those 
who  work  closely  with  him  say  that  he  only 
consults  the  scores  before  a  concert  to  determine 
where  to  put  his  hands  and  doesn't  have  to  look 
at  them  again  for  years. 

His  hobbies  are  pretty  cerebral  too:  he  plays 
chess  and  is  acquiring  a  near-comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Russian  opera  and  literature. 
When  he's  sick  in  bed  with  nothing  better  to  do, 
he  composes  music  (although  he  doesn't  take  it 
seriously).  And  as  for  friends,  he  has  many.  His 
fame  doesn't  affect  his  relationships,  he  says: 
"People  do  look  at  me  as  something  bigger  than 
life,  but  it  usually  passes." 

Despite  the  trials  of  being  Jewish  in  an  increas- 
ingly anti-Semitic  climate  at  home,  as  well  as 
dealing  with  such  typical  Soviet  hardships  as 
food  shortages,  Kissin  feels  a  communal  tie  with 
his  fellow  Russians.  "I'm  very  glad  I  was  born 
when  I  was,"  he  says.  "It's  fair  to  say  that  there 
were  a  few  lost  generations  before,  when  people 
lived  by  the  book  in  terms  of  what  they  were 
allowed  to  do.  But  my  generation  will  not  be 
lost.  Our  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the 
world. "  — David  Patrick  Steams 
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Ballet  Ruse:  Madonna 
gets  good  billing  in 
Graham's  memoirs,  but 
can  she  get  the  film 
rights  to  her  former 
teacher's  life? 


Martha  Graham: 
Truth  or  Glare? 

When  Martha  Graham  was  asked  in  the  1970s  what 
she  wanted  to  be  remembered  as,  she  replied,  "the  legend." 
With  her  new  memoirs,  Blood  Memory  (Doubleday),  the 
doyenne  of  contemporary  dance  has  left  behind  a  work  that 
clouds  her  legend  with  trivia  and  sycophancy.  If  Graham  had 
remained  true  to  its  title — her  phrase  for  ancestral  memories 
kept  deep  within  the  blood — the  dance  community  and  all 
who  appreciate  the  art  form  might  have  been  blessed  with  a 
defining  volume.  Instead,  they're  saddled  with  277  pages  in 
which  tales  of  the  onetime  inhabitants  of  Studio  54  are  valued 
as  much  as  any  choreographic  breakthrough  associated  with 
Graham,  who  died  in  New  York  City  on  April  1 ,  officially  at 
ninety-six.  (She  acknowledges  shaving  up  to  fifteen  years  off 
her  age.) 

What  Graham  appears  to  have  forgotten  is  that  to  under- 
stand her  is  to  illuminate — as  only  she  could  have  done — the 
artistic  underpinnings  of  the  entire  dance  vocabulary   she 


introduced.    But  too  much   time  is  spent 
among  celebrities;  with  more  Martha  and  less 
Madonna — the  ultimate  culture  vul- 
ture— the  nu.iioirs   might  have 
been  on  to  something.  (Ma- 
donna, who  reportedly  do- 
nated $150,000  to  her  for- 
mer teacher's  company  last 
year,   receives   more  attention 
than   many   of  Graham's   long- 
time dancers,  including  Anna  So- 
kolow  and  Sophie  Maslow.) 
When,  at  last,  the  stage  and  party 
lights  go  down,  the  choreographer  is 
at  her  most  revealing.  Of  her  retire- 
ment  in    the   early    1970s   and   her 
alcoholism,  she  writes:  "I  had  lost 
my  will  to  live.  I  stayed  home  alone, 
ate     very     little,     and     drank     too 
much.  .  .  .    Finally    my   system  just 
gave  in.  I  was  in  the  hospital  for  a  very 
long  time,  much  of  it  in  a  coma.  ...  I  only 
wanted  to  dance."  She  recovered,  stopped 
drinking,  and  continued  making  dances  for 
another  sixteen  years. 

For  the  first  time,  Graham  opens  up 
about  her  volatile  and  brief  marriage  to 
the  dancer  Erick  Hawkins  (they  mar- 
ried in   1948  and  separated  in    1950): 
"There   was   never   anyone   after    Erick. 
Perhaps  I  was  wrong.  Perhaps  there  should 
have  been.   But  .  .  .   there  was  no  one."  As 
elusive  as  love,   at  least  in  these  pages,    are   the 
dancers  who  comprised  the  Graham  company's  gold- 
en era  (the  1940s  and  1950s),  particularly  Bertram  Ross. 
the  maverick's  principal  partner  for  eighteen  years,  and 
Robert  Cohan,  who  was  chosen  to  proselytize  the  Graham 
syllabus  overseas  and  has  done  so  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years.   And  handpicked  protegees  like  the  dynamic  1  lelen 
McGehee  and  Mary  Hinkson  are  missing. 

The  dance  world  is  represented  by  members  with  the 
greatest  star  power — Baryshnikov,  Nureyev,  and  Fonteyn. 
Never  mind  that  in  Graham's  career  ot  more  than  seventy- 
five  years,  Nureyev  worked  with  her  only  eight  tunes. 
Fonteyn  three  times,  and  Baryshnikov  on  possibly  three 
occasions.  This  need  to  cast  herself  in  a  more  populist  mold 
can  also  be  found  in  an  observation  about  the  afterlife.  The 
woman  who  spent  nearly  a  century  fashioning  an  alternate  e 
way  of  moving  says  that  "it  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
reincarnation,  I  would  like  to  come  back  to  dance  the  Bla<  k 
Swan"  from  Swan  Lake,  the  quintessential  classic  ballet. 
In  refusing  to  grant  I  lolly  wood  the  rights  to  her  life  story  (a 
project  that  still  lias  Madonna  in  overdrive),  ( ii  alum  scoffed, 
"I  can  ruin  my  own  reputation  in  five  minutes.  I  don't  need 
help."  The  artist  may  no!  have  accomplished  so  damning  i 
mission  here,  but  lilooJ  Memory  may  >lo  more  to  serve  the 
keepers  of  book  sales  than  the  caretakers  ol  history. 

Robot  Trai  y 
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N  BLOOM  &SONi 

/  IAN  HARRJ 


N.  BLOOM  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.  Established  1912 

DEALERS  IN  FINE  OLD  JEWELLERY  AND  SILVER 

40  CONDUIT  STREET  LONDON  W 1R  9FB  ENGLAND 

TEL.  011-44^1-629  5060     FAX.  011-44^1-43"  5026 

and  at  HARRODS  FINE  JEWELLERY  ROOM 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SW1 
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CLASSICAL  REVIVAL 

A  brooch  by  Eugene  Fontenay  typically  incorporating  a 

matt  enamel  plaque,  described  below   O  innOAPOMOl    (the 

Hippodrome)  French  circa  18^0     59900 

Cloisonne  enamel  and  18kt  brooch  and  earrings  inspired 

by  ancient  Greek  vase  forms,  circa  WO,  in  original 

Tiffany  &  Co  fitted  case     $8450 

Shown  actual  size:  courier  delivery,  insurance  and 
US  Customs  duty  included:  credit  card  charge  accepted: 
brochure  of  estate  jewellery  available  on  request. 
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WHAT  WE  HEARD  THIS  MONTH 
BY  RICHARD  JOHNSON 


THE  GREENING  OF  PETER  BRANT 

PETER  BRANT,  the  polo-playing  owner  of 
Interview,  Art  in  America,  and  Antiques,  is 
trying  to  turn  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  into 
the  recycling  capital  of  the  world.  And  artist 
JULIAN  SCHNABEL  is  helping  him. 

Brant  is  spearheading  the  a 
recycling  effort  in  one  of  the 
nation's  wealthiest  towns  to 
meet  the  "community  ser- 
vice" requirement  that  is  part 
of  his  sentence  for  tax  eva- 
sion. (He  billed  $1.5  million 
in  personal  expenses  to  his 
newsprint  companies.)  Now 
that  he's  back  in  the  saddle 
after  serving  ninety  days  of  a 
one-year  prison  sentence, 
there'll  be  no  digging  ditches 
or  emptying  bedpans  for  him. 
The  recycling  effort  is  strictly 
white  collar.  Brant  is  bound 
to  get  high  marks.  And,  con- 
veniently, his  main  money-maker  is  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  rolls  of  newsprint. 

Schnabel,  an  old  friend  of  Brant's  who  is 
listed  as  a  contributing  editor  on  the  Interview 


Interview  owner  Peter  Brant 


Julian  Schnabel,  poster  boy,  wants 
you  to  sort  your  trash. 

masthead,  is  designing  a  poster  to  urge  the 
citizenry  to  sort  its  trash.  A  limited  edition  of 
prints  will  be  sold  for  whatever  the  market  will 
bear  to  raise  money  for  Greenwich's  "green  ' 
movement. 

A  KING  OF  A  FEUD 

Like  a  good  wine,  a  good  feud  gets  better  with 
age.  That  certainly  describes  the  twenty-two- 


year-long  vendetta  between  LARRY  KING  and 
LOUIS  WOLFSON. 

The  gravelly  voiced  King,  fifty-seven,  rules 
nighttime  talk  radio  with  his  syndicated  show 
and  hosts  a  celebrity  chatfest  on  CNN.  Wolf- 
son,  seventy-nine,  is  a  Florida-based  finan- 
cial buccaneer  who  has  been 
grabbing  headlines  ever 
since  he  tried  to  take  over  the 
Montgomery  Ward  depart- 
ment stores  in  1954.  He 
is  well-known  in  the  world 
of  thoroughbred  horse  rac- 
ing as  the  owner  of  the 
1978  Triple  Crown  winner, 
Affirmed. 

I  learned  of  their  feud 
when  I  responded  last  sum- 
mer to  a  line  in  King's  weekly 
USA  Today  column.  King 
wrote,  "I'm  against  the  death 
penalty,  except,  perhaps,  for 
gossip  columnists  who  lie."  I 
wrote  in  my  Daily  News  column,  "Now  if  King 
actually  puts  some  gossip  into  his  column,  he 
could  qualify  for  the  electric  chair." 

Shortly  thereafter,  I  got  a  letter  from  Wolf- 
son's  office  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  asking  if 
I  wanted  to  know  more  about  King.  There  was 
no  phone  number  on  the  stationery,  just  a 
post  office  box.  I  wrote  back  saying  yes  and 
received  a  half-inch-thick  stack  of  papers 
detailing  their  falling-out.  The  feud  dates 
back  to  1969,  just  about  the  time  that 
Wolfson  was  having  troubles  with  the  U.S. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Wolfson,  a  onetime  high  school  football 
star  and  amateur  boxer  known  by  the  moniker 
"Kid  Wolf,"  was  not  about  to  go  down  without 
a  fight.  Besides  giving  $20,000  to  an  influen- 
tial judge  by  the  name  of  Abe  Fortas — a 
largess  that  would  later  cost  Fortas  a  seat  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — Wolfson  gave  some 
$40,000  to  King.  Why?  King  had  convinced 
Wolfson  he  was  owed  a  favor  for  his  support 
of  newly  elected  President  Nixon  in  his  news- 
paper column  and  that  he  could  influence  the 
SEC  case.  King  told  Wolfson  the  money  was 
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In  This  Corner: 
Larry  King. 


going  to  the  law  firm  of 
attorney- genera  I -desig- 
nate John  Mitchell  to  pay 
for  an  investigation  that 
would  prove  Wolfson's  in- 
nocence. He  wrote  in  his 
1982  autobiography,  Larry 
King  by  Larry  King:  "I've 
thought  many  times  about 
why  I  did  what  I  did.  In  some 
perverse  way  I  think  I  al- 
most believed  my  stories." 
But  Wolfson  was  found 
guilty  of  securities  fraud  and  shipped  off  to 
the  federal  pen  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  the 
same  sun-drenched  resort  where  Studio  54's 
late  Steve  Rubell  served  his  time,  and  then 
had  King  arrested  on  charges  of  stealing 
money.  King  lost  his  column  and  couldn't 
find  a  broadcasting  job  for  four  long  years. 

Wolfson  spent  approximately  $2  million 
and  thirteen  years  trying  in  vain  to  overturn 
his  conviction.  He  is  showing  the  same  perse- 
verance in  holding  his  grudge  against  King, 
even  though  King 
once  confided  in  a 
letter  to  him:  "I  re- 
alize that  in  losing 
your  friendship,  I 
lost  the  best  friend 
I  ever  had.  This 
whole  mess  is 
surely  the  saddest 
occasion  of  my 
life." 

As  King  was 
reaching  for  the 
stars  eight  years 
ago,  Wolfson's 
lawyer  Russell 
Troutman  sent  let- 
ters to  the  FCC,  ABC,  and  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing, warning  that  they  "should  seriously  con- 
sider whether  a  person  with  Mr.  King's  history 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  lofty  and  power- 
ful perch  now  reposed  in  him  under 
your  auspices."  That's  legalese  for  "Fire  the 
sleazeball."   □ 
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In  That  Corner: 
Louis  Wolfson. 


Masterpiece  Re-Creations 


The  masters  of 
today  re-creating 
the  masterpieces 
of  yesterday  for 
the  collections 
of  tomorrow 

Our  museum-quality 
re-creations  are  hand- 
painted  in  oil  on  fine 
canvas,  then  antiqued 
authentically  for  the 
age  of  the  original, 
and  are  mounted  in 
handcrafted  period 
frame  re-creations. 

We  maintain  an  ever- 
changing  collection  of 
two  to  three  hundred 
re-creations  ready  for 
immediate  delivery 
and  you  may  also 
commission  custom  "] 
re-creations  in  the 
exact  sizes  to  fit  your 
specific  needs. 

We  guarantee  your 
absolute  satisfaction 
with  our  Masterpiece 
Re-Creations. 

A  complimentary 
information  package 
can  be  sent  to  you  at 
no  charge  if  you 
mention  the  name  of 
this  publication. 

We  will  include  a 
320-page  "Art  Source 
Book"  with  over  700 
colour  plates  for 
twenty-nine  dollars. 


"Bar  at  the  Folies-Bergere"  by  Edouard  Manet,  c.  1881/82 
Courtauld  Institute  Galleries,  London  (38x52  inches) 


"Le  Moulin  de  la  Galette"  by  Pierre  Auguste  Renoir,  c.  1876 
Musee  d'Orsay,  France  (52  x69  inches) 


"The  Bucintoro  Returning  to  the  Mola  on  Ascension  Day" 

by  Canaletto  (Giovanni  Antonio  Canal),  c.  1740 

Collection  Queen  Elizabeth  11,  England  (31x50  inches) 


"The  Heart  of  the  Andes"  by  Frederick  Edwin  Church,  c.  1859 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  (67x111  inches) 

4800  North  State  Road  Seven  i  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33319 
Telephones  305/735-5601  ♦  800/448-4583  ♦  Fax  305/735-5607 
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Weber  Tequilana,  a  blue  agave  plant  that 
grows  near  the  town  of  Tequila  at  the  base  of 
inactive  volcano,  is  the  botanical  source 
■tico's  white  distilled  spirit. 


THE  COCKTAIL  HOUR 


Tequila  Rising 

Back  in  the  1950s,  only  a  relative  handful  of  adventurous 

travelers  appreciated  the  subtleties  of  Mexico's  national  drink.  Today, 

tequila  is  a  staple  of  every  well-stocked  American  bar. 

by  F.  Paul  Pacult 


Tequila  has  unquestionably  the 
fastest-growing  market  of  any  white 
liquor  in  this  country.  Despite  a  world- 
wide inclination  toward  abstemious- 
ness, tequila  consumption  has  risen  sig- 
nificantly for  five  straight  years,  which 
has  not  been  the  trend  with  the  other 
whites.  Vodka's  sales  have  risen  slightly 
(thanks  mostly  to  clever  advertising), 
and  sales  for  rum  and  gin  have  remained 
steady. 

Zesty  tequila  was  first  distilled  by  the 
Spanish  conquistadors  in  the  sixteenth 
century  from  a  fermented  plant  brew 
they  discovered  the  Aztecs  drinking.  It 
is  most  commonly  enjoyed  in  the  Unit- 
ed States — which  accounts  for  nearly  90 
percent  of  tequila  exports — either 
straight  with  salt  and  lime,  in  the  tradi- 
tional "slamming"  style,  or  as  the  taste 
that  makes  margaritas  and  tequila  sun- 
rises so  special.  According  to  indepen- 
dent industry  statistics,  the  margarita  is 
the  third  most  frequently  requested 
mixed  drink  in  this  country  today, 
which  goes  a  long  way  toward  explain- 
ing why  tequila  sales  rose  an  impressive 
7.7  percent  overall  in  1990  (with  close  to 
four  and  a  half  million  cases  sold)  and  is 
recognized  as  a  bartending  staple  from 
Seattle  to  Key  West. 

Although  tequila  still  lags  behind  the 
other  white  distilled  spirits,  it  was  only 
relatively  recently  that  its  progress  was 
even  being  recorded.  Not  until  the  late 
1950s  and  early  1960s,  when  growing 
numbers  of  prosperous  Americans  be- 
gan taking  holidays  in  warm  and  acces- 
sible Mexico,  did  tequila  start  making 
gradual  inroads  on  our  national  cocktail 
hour.  Vacationers  returned  home  with 
colorful  cantina  stories  spiced  with  allu- 
sions to  mariachis,  enchiladas,  and  te- 
quila. 

By  the  1970s  and  1980s,  the  spirit's 
profile  was  raised  further  by  the  sudden 
popularity  of  Mexican  and  southwest- 
ern cuisine.  Margaritas  (see  "Cruising 
Margaritaville,"   p.    78)   incisively   cut 


through  the  spice  like  no  other  alcoholic 
beverage,  save  an  ice-cold  ccrveza,  and 
are  one  of  the  few  mixed  drinks  that  can 
be  enjoyed  throughout  a  meal. 

Buying  trends  of  the  1990s  lean  more 
toward  the  stylish  and  pricey,  which 
has  encouraged  Mexico's  tequila  pro- 
ducers to  upgrade  the  white  distilled 
spirit's  image.  The  new  mellower-sip- 
ping tequila  is  targeted  to  the  quality- 
conscious  consumer:  golden,  wood- 
aged  reposados  and  anejos  are  being 
offered  in  more  upscale  bars,  where  the 
patrons  are  young,  adventurous,  and 
willing  to  pay  for  a  better  product.  The 
leaders  in  the  U.S.  are  made  by  Jose 
Cuervo,  the  oldest  producer,  account- 
ing for  nearly  half  of  all  tequila  sales,  and 
Sauza,  noted  for  its  top-of-the-linc  vari- 
eties, particularly  its  highly  esteemed 
Hornitos  blend. 

Basic  tequilas,  referred  to  as  either 
white  or  silver  [plat a),  are  bottled  direct- 
ly from  stainless  steel  tanks  soon  after 
distillation,  without  the  benefit  of  ag- 
ing. These  throat-searing  whites  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  tequila's 
feral  reputation.  Reposado  tequilas  often 
spend  from  thirty  days  to  a  year  in 
wood.  The  time  spent  mingling  with 
the  softening  elements  of  the  wood 
allows  the  youthful,  unruly  characteris- 
tics of  the  tequila — or,  for  that  matter, 
of  any  distilled  spirit — to  settle  down 
and  melds  them  into  a  focused,  palatable 
drink. 

Wood-aging  time  for  the  gold-  to 
amber-hued  anejos,  the  smoothest  vari- 
ety of  tequila,  can  be  several  years, 
depending  on  the  brand.  The  majestic 
anejos  can  be  savory  blends  of  several 
separately  aged  reposados.  Some  of  the 
anejos  blended  in  Jose  Cuervo's  glorious 
1800,  for  instance,  hive  already  been 
aged  for  one  to  three  years  in  oak. 
Sauza's  Conmemorativo  Anejo,  in  a 
distinctive  brown  bottle,  is  aged  for 
four  years  in  oak,  ind  the  venerable 
San/'    .  ics   Generaciones,    a   rare  old 


tequila,  is  aged  for  up  to  eight  years. 

One  needn't  be  a  professional  taster  to 
discern  the  remarkable  flavor  difference 
between  the  sharply  robust  white  tequi- 
las and  the  potent  but  much  more 
graceful  reposados  and  anejos.  Indeed, 
some  aficionados  go  so  far  as  to  claim 
that  tequila's  elite  anejos  approach  the 
status  of  premium  brandies  and  blended 
whiskeys  and  urge  imbibers  to  enjoy 
them  neat  in  snifters  or  balloon  glasses. 

Cuervo  and  Sauza  are  by  no  means 
the  only  producers.  Some  of  the  smaller 
firms  with  neither  the  status  nor  the 
production  and  distribution  clout  of  the 
two  giants  are  slowly  getting  then 
estate-bottled  whites,  reposados,  and 
anejos  to  selected  U.S.  markets.  Notable 
limited-production  tequilas  from  these 
companies  include  Patron's  Silver  and 
Anejo  (offered  in  hand-blown  bottles 
and  currently  available  only  in  Califor- 
nia), El  Tesoro  de  Don  Felipe's  Plata 
and  Muy  Anejo  (aged  more  than  two 
years  in  wood),  and  El  Viejito's  Repo- 
sado and  Anejo  (aged  one  year  in  oak). 
The  best  reposados  and  anejos  cost  be- 
tween fifteen  and  thirty  dollars  per  750- 
milliliter  bottle,  depending  on  the  par- 
ticular market  and  retailer.  What  makes 
these  boutique  tequilas  so  special,  be- 
sides their  intense  herbal  flavors,  is  the 
plant  they  are  distilled  from:  the  blue 
agave,  the  best — and  nothing  else.  Oth- 
er tequilas  combine  blue  agave  distillate 
with  other  distillations  (the  government 
allows  up  to  40  percent  "other"). 

Tequila  mas  a  decidedly  niw 
World  pedigree,  squarely  rooted  in  the 
pre-Columbian  A/tee  civilization. 
When  Spanish  explorer  I  lernando  (  "i 
tes  fust  plundered  Ins  way  across  Mexi- 
co, he  discovered  pulque,  a  viscous, 
milky,  winelike  drink 

The  Indians,  according  to  various 
historical  accounts,  ai  th  ighl  to  h.  re- 
started fermenting  plain  li  inks  as  eai  ly 
as  An  200.  The  con  g  Spaniards, 
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McHenry's  Tail  o'  the  Cock  restaurant  in  Los  Angeles,  the  reputed 

birthplace  of  the  margarita,  in  1967. 
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who  learned  the  art  of  distillation  from 
the  Moorish  occupiers  of  southern 
Spain,  distilled  the  pulque,  thus  creating 
the  first  crude  form  of  tequila. 

The  botanical  source  of  tequila,  the 
Agave  tequilana,  is  a  spiny  plant  indige- 
nous to  Mexico.  What  grapes  and  other 
fruit  are  to  brandy,  agave  plants  are  to 
tequila.  Agave  tequilana,  which  greatly 
resembles  a  century  plant,  is  in  fact  a 
member  of  the  lily  family.  The  best 
agave  for  making  tequila,  Weber  Tequi- 
lana Blue  Agave,  grows  in  carefully 
tended  fields  near  the  town  of  Tequila, 
which  is  situated  at  the  base  of  an 
inactive  volcano  in  the  west-central 
province  of  Jalisco.  Jalisco  provides  the 
ideal  arid  environment  and  silicate- 
based  soils  in  which  agave  flourishes. 

At  maturity,  which  is  reached  be- 
tween eight  and  twelve  years,  the 
plant's  wide  blue  leaves  stretch  skyward 
as  high  as  eight  feet.  Field-workers  use 
specially  made  sharp  poles  to  strip  off 
the  saberlike  outer  leaves  and  get  to  the 
core  of  the  blue  agave:  the  bulbous, 
podlike  heart,  or  pina.  Pinas  look  like 
mutant  pineapples  and  normally  tip  the 
scales  at  between  75  and  150  pounds  but 
can  grow  to  200  pounds. 

Once  the  pinas  are  harvested,  they  are 
steamed  for  hours  in  a  brick  oven,  then 
left  to  sit  in  the  hot  oven  for  another 
day  before  being  cooled.  All  this  is  to 
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extract  the  sweet,  sappy  juice  called 
aguamiel,  or  "honey  water,"  from 
which  tequila  is  made.  The  aguamiel  is 
fermented  in  vats  for  two  to  three  days, 
then  distilled  twice  in  old-fashioned  pot 
stills. 

The  result:  a  crystal-clear,  high-alco- 
hol distillate,  which  is  later  reduced 
with  distilled  water  to  a  bottle  strength 
of  80  proof,  or  40  percent  alcohol. 

According  to  Mexican  government 
regulations,  an  agave  spirit  can  carry  the 
name  tequila  on  the  label  only  if  it  is 
made  up  of  at  least  51  percent  blue  agave 
spirit.  Pure,  classified  tequilas  are  iden- 
tified on  the  label  by  governmentally 
bestowed  numbers  beginning  with  the 
letters  NOM. 

Outside  the  Tequila  district,  other 
strains  of  agave  plants,  reportedly  more 
than  four  hundred,  are  used  to  make 
distilled  spirits  referred  to  as  mescals. 
These  have  their  own  small  but  loyal 
following,  less  for  the  bracing  spirit 
itself  than  for  what  accompanies  it  in  the 
bottle — an  agave  worm,  or  gusano. 

After  decades  of  misinformation  and 
mythological  gibberish,  consumers 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  worm  is 
put  there  as  a  flavoring  additive.  Actual- 
ly, the  gusanos  are  a  clever  marketing 
device  that  has  succeeded,  because  now 
customers  request  "the  tequila  with  the 
worm  in  it." 


And  what  about  the  other  prevalent 
tequila  myth — that  it  is  an  aphrodisiac? 
Producers  say  it's  nonsense.  Bartenders 
shrug.  But  whether  it's  the  spirit's 
new  image  or  its  mellower  taste — or 
something  else — that  accounts  for  its 
newfound  popularity,  its  fanciers  say, 
"Viva,  tequila!"   □ 


Cruising - 


Margaritaville 

The  margarita,  responsible  for  tequila's 
growing  popularity  in  the  United  States,  is 
widely  held  to  have  been  invented  at  the  Tail 
o'  the  Cock  restaurant  in  Los  Angeles  in  the 
1950s.  Margaritas  come  in  two  basic  ver- 
sions: the  classic — served  chilled  over  ice — 
or  frozen  and  whipped  into  a  viscous  slush, 
then  drunk  through  a  straw.  Either  way,  the 
drink  should  be  served  in  a  stemmed  glass 
with  or  without  bar  salt  clinging  to  the  lip; 
gourmets  savor  the  natural  affinity  of  salt  and 
lime  and  the  herbal  astringency  of  tequila. 

Scores  of  restaurants  across  the  country 
insist  that  they  serve  up  the  world's  foremost 
margarita.  Intrepid  travelers  will  have  an 
enviable  task  in  separating  the  spurious 
claims  from  the  genuine.  Or  you  can  make 
your  own  at  home.  A  representative  sampling 
of  recipes  follows. 

CLASSIC  MARGARITA 

V-h  oz.  tequila 

Vz  oz.  of  any  orange-flavored  liqueur  (such 

as  Triple  Sec,  Cointreau,  or  Grand 

Marnier) 
Freshly  squeezed  juice  of  half  a  lime 
Shake  well  with  cracked  ice;  strain  into  salt- 
rimmed  glass. 

GOLD  MARGARITA 

(From  Tepe's,  4144  Forty-second  St.,  Phoe- 
nix, AZ  85018;  602-956-0178) 
1  oz.  Cuervo  Especial  tequila 
Vi  oz.  Triple  Sec 
3  oz.  sweet  and  sour  mix 
Shake  well  with  cracked  ice;  strain  into  salt- 
rimmed  glass. 

NOSMO  KING  WATERMELON  MARGARITA 

(From  Nosmo  King,  54  Varick  St.,  New 

York,  NY  10013;  212-966-1239) 

IV2  oz.  Cuervo  1800  tequila 

V2  oz.  Triple  Sec 

1  oz.  freshly  squeezed  organic  lime  juice 

%  oz.  fresh  watermelon  juice,  made  in 

blender  or  juicer 
Shake  well  with  cracked  ice;  strain  into  salt- 
rimmed  glass. 
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You  prefer  your  coffee  fresh  ground  ^^y' 
and  your  orange  juice  fresh  squeezed,  w&l  ^ 
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Nothing  compares  to  the  smell  of  real  flowers. 
Compromise  never  feels  right. 
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THE  CONTEMPLATIVE  GARDENER 


"Woodman,  spare  that  tree.  Touch  not  a  single  bough. 

In  youth  it  sheltered  me,  And  V 11  protect  it  now. " 

— George  Pope  Morris,  1830 

by  Julie  Moir  Messervy 


Recently  I  witnessed  the  death  of 
a  tree.  A  hemlock  planted  by  an  eminent 
horticulturist  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
this  conifer  and  its  neighbors  had  pro- 
vided a  deep,  dark  tunnel  of  contempla- 
tion— the  dramatic  entry  point  into  a 
forested  garden  walk  I  had  designed. 
When  it  was  felled,  I  grieved  for  days. 

The  tree  and  I  had  forged  a  spiritual 
bond.  Together  we  created  an  atmo- 
sphere, set  a  theme,  developed  an  emo- 
tional overtone  for  the  visitors  who 
would  come  to  meditate  in  this  place. 
Without  the  tree's  eighty-foot  height 
and  deep  green  canopy,  my  design  was 
irrevocably  altered.  Something  cosmic 
had  been  lost. 

A  common  mythical  motif  in  reli- 
gions throughout  the  world  is  the  cos- 
mic tree,  which  symbolizes  immortal- 
ity. Many  ancient  cults  believed  that 
trees  housed  spirits.  Shinto  worshipers 
in  Japan  bound  ancient  trees  with  rice 
straw  (shimenawa)  to  show  that  gods 
(kanii)  lived  within.  Ancient  Egyptians 
believed  that  a  tree  represented  the  soul. 

For  us  more  temporal  beings,  trees 
feel  cosmic  mostly  because  during  our 
childhood  they  provided  enchanted 
dreaming  places.  We  climbed  them, 
made  forts  under  them,  imagined  flying 
from  their  topmost  branches. 

Forests  offer  another  set  of  childhood 
memories  and  images.  In  our  youthful 
fantasies,  a  forest  is  rarely  a  scrubby 
wilderness,  but  is  instead  a  pristine, 
dewy,  verdant  grove — where  there  is 
no  underbrush  and  where  the  trees  are 
often  planted  in  formation.  It  is  this 
vision  that  we  bring  to  our  grown-up 
garden  making:  the  metaphor  of  the 
sacred  grove. 

A  grove  may  be  the  oldest  of  garden 
features,  found  even  in  the  times  of 
primitive  forest  dwellers.  Ancient 
Greeks  used  a  grove  to  stimulate  medi- 
tation: the  Platonists  conducted  sessions 
beneath  the  umbrella  of  an  olive  thicket; 


the  Aristotelians  taught  while  walking 
through  a  formal  planting  of  trees. 
Romans  met  for  conversations  in  the 
sacred  grove  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine. 
The  most  fantastic  coppice  in  the  world 
may  well  be  the  sacred  grove  of  Bo- 
marzo  near  Viterbo,  Italy.  Built  by  Pier 
Francesco  Orsini  in  the  mid-sixteenth 
century,  it  features  huge  laughing 
masks  and  colossal  stone  beasts  that 
reside  in  z.sacro  bosco  (sacred  wood),  as 
Orsini  called  it.  Based  on  various  liter- 
ary references  of  the  period,  the  tufa 
dragons,  tortoises,  and  monsters  were 
strewn  through  a  garden  built  "to  satis- 
fy the  heart"  of  the  designer  and  to 
astonish  all  others. 

Forests  and  groves  are  typically  com- 
posed of  three  parts:  a  stand  of  trees, 
paths  that  cut  through  them,  and  clear- 
ings— spaces  or  rooms  cleared  of  wood 
and  brush  that  let  in  light  and  air. 
Understanding  the  design  of  each  ele- 
ment allows  us  to  know  how  and  where 
to  plant  trees  in  our  landscapes. 

First,  you  must  decide  whether  you 
want  an  effect  that  feels  ordered  or 
natural.  Ordered  versions  include  or- 
chards and  boschi — domesticated  groves 
that  are  designed  to  fit  the  size  con- 
straints of  a  garden.  Built  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  Villa  Carlotta  at  Cade- 
nabbia  on  Italy's  Lake Como  employs  the 
device  of  a  bosco  of  clipped  ilex  that  acts 
both  as  an  evergreen  screen  from  the 
heavily  traveled  road  and  as  an  intimate 
and  mysterious  path  that  leads  to  an 
azalea  patch  beyond.  The  French  used  a 
bosquet,  an  ornamental  grove  traversed 
by  walkways  of  curvilinear  motifs  or 
sinuous  shapes.  Andre  Le  Notre's  vision 
for  Versailles  included  a  geometrized 
forest  with  clearings  in  which  various 
ornamental  and  architectural  surprises 
were  placed.  Trees  from  neighboring 
forests  were  transplanted  by  the  thou- 
sands in  formal  patterns  in  keeping  with 
Louis  XIV's  delight  in  maintaining  con- 


trol over  nature. 

Within  the  bosquet,  one  found  salles  de ! 
verdure  (green  rooms)  and  cabinets  de 
verdure  (smaller  subenclosures),  each 
surrounded  by  clipped  hedges.  Other 
clearings  were  shaped  and  bounded  by 
trees  into   ellipses,   circles,   and   stars. 

An  allce  (lane) — whether  straight  or 
serpentine,  whether  formed  by  pollard- 
ed, clipped,  or  pleached  trees — resem- 
bles a  long  tunnel  opening  onto  a  vista. 
Leo  Tolstoy  tamed  his  forest  landscape 
at  Yasnaya  Polyana  in  Tula,  in  central 
Russia,  by  creating  allees  and preshpekt — 
avenues  to  link  one  point  with  another. 
Birch,  linden,  maple,  hazelnut,  honey- 
suckle, and  shrub  rose  allees  crisscross 
the  thousand  acres  that  make  up  his 
beloved  ancestral  home. 

Ordering  your  property  according  to 
natural  principles  creates  a  looser,  more 
irregular  sensibility.  Saiho-ji,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Moss  Temple, 
in  Kyoto,  Japan,  suggests  an  effort  that 
seems  both  natural  and  pristine.  Be- 
neath a  leafy  canopy,  a  winding  path  of 
tamped  earth  circles  a  clay-bottomed 
pond  and  its  rocky  islands,  all  made  soft 
by  a  floor  of  forty-four  varieties  of 
moss.  Light  dapples  through  the  shade 
of  cryptomerias,  Japanese  maples,  and  a 
large  stand  of  bamboo.  Only  trunks  of 
trees  are  visible  above  the  velvet  ground 
cover,  with  no  middle-story  shrub  layer 
to  muddle  one's  impressions  of  this 
four-acre  dewy  sanctuary. 

Another  natural  effect  is  achieved  in  a 
woodland  garden,  which  is  an  attempt 
to  re-create  the  mix  of  species  normally 
found  in  the  wild  and  is  often  designed 
with  a  winding  stream  and  a  meander- 
ing path,  as  would  occur  naturally  in  a 
forest.  Usually  carved  into  an  already- 
existing  woodland,  these  gardens  are 
enhanced  by  careful  introduction  of 
native  and  exotic  but  related  species,  as 
can  be  found  in  Sir  John's  Wood  at 
Knightshayes  Court  near  Tiverton  in 
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Devon,  England. 

Perhaps  the  most  informal  means  of 
organizing  a  garden  grove  is  to  think  of 
it  as  a  "wilderness. "  In  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  Europe,  the  term 
designated  a  wooded  area  with  winding 
paths  running  through  it.  In  reaction  to 
the  increasingly  open  gardens  of  the 
period,  the  wilderness  supplied  the 
sense  of  enclosure  and  mystery  in  which 
a  visitor  might  undertake  a  spiritual 
sojourn  and  experience  the  delight  or 
terror  of  being  lost  in  a  vast  forest. 
Timothy  Nourse  recommended  in  his 
Campania  Foelix  (1700)  that  a  wilderness 
should  contain   "up  and  down   Little 


Enchanted  Forest:  A  maple 

private  Alleys  or  Walks  of  Beech  .  .  . 
Let  this  .  .  .  Wilderness  be  Natural- 
Artificial;  that  is,  let  all  things  be  dis- 
pos'd  with  that  cunning,  as  to  deceive  us 
into  a  belief  of  a  real  Wilderness  or 
Thicket,  and  yet  to  be  furnished  with  all 
the  Varieties  of  Nature."  Even  the  for- 
mality of  Versailles  gave  way  to  a  sort  of 
wildness  in  the  Grand  Trianon's  Jardin 
des  Sources,  a  dense  planting  of 
fruit  trees  shading  a  scries  of  irreg- 
ularly shaped  water  channels  running 
amid  the  grass.  It  may  be,  as  naturalist 
John  Muir  wrote,  that  "the  clearest 
way  into  the  Universe  is  through  a 
forest  wilderness." 


and  aspen  grove  in  Utah's  Wasatch  mountains. 

The  forest  wilderness  of  my  fallen 
hemlock  will  undergo  a  radical  change 
for  the  next  half  century,  until  a  siin  es- 
sor  grows  up  as  tall  and  strong  .is  its 
predecessor.  During  those  years,  the 
forest  floor  will  alter  visibly  as  a  result  of 
added  sunlight,  wind,  and  precipita- 
tion. For  now,  the  canopied  path  has 
changed  from  tunnel  to  clearing  in  the 
sacred  grove  of  my  designing.  Yet  the 
children — and  their  pan  nts  and  grand- 
pa] its  an  w  ho  <  ome 
to  reatioi  .vill  see  it,  with  or 
hi  its  cosmic  tree,  as  .u\  enchai 
St  that  offers  a  place  of  delight . 
uystery,  and  charmed  memories.    D 
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Opposite  page:  Espa rtaco  in  action  at  the 

bullring  in  Azpeitia,  one  of  the  hundred 

venues  he  fights  at  each  year.  This  page: 

Waiting  to  enter  the  arena. 
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Spain's  main  event,  and  Espartaco— a  postmodern  matador  and  pop  i 
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Spanish  technocracy's  most  bankable  commodities. 
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Espartaco  probably  doesn't  look  like  any- 
one's idea  of  Spain's  top  matador. 
Were  it  not  for  the  brilliant,  gold- 
trimmed  silk  "suit  of  lights"  (so  called 
because  it  reflects  the  sun)  and  the  two 
bull's  ears  he  holds  aloft  as  he  circles  the 
ring,  he  might  be  a  sinewy  young  soccer 
star  acknowledging  the  crowd  after  scor- 
ing the  winning  goal.  With  his  sandy  hair 
and  intense  blue  eyes  and  perfect  smile — 
sometimes  a  little  forced,  perhaps;  nobody 
smiles  harder  in  a  bullring  than  Espartaco, 
and  no  one  is  more  aware  of  his  celebrity — 
he  looks  more  American  than  Spanish:  like  a  midwestern  local 
hero,  someone  who  never  set  the  classroom  on  fire  but  was 
popular  with  the  girls,  starred  as  an  athlete,  and  now,  thanks 
to  hard  work  and  a  lot  of  charisma,  has  made  it. 

Yet  at  twenty-nine,  Juan  Antonio  Ruiz  Roman,  who  fights 
as  Espartaco  (pronounced  Es-par-fa/z-co,  it  is  the  Spanish 
rendering  of  Spartacus),  is  a  national  phenomenon.  He  has 
been  numero  una  for  the  past  six  seasons  and  will  probably 
finish  this  year  in  the  same  position,  for  a  record-breaking 
seventh  straight  time. 

Bullfighting  has  inspired  artists  from  Goya  to  Picasso  and 
Hemingway,  and  many  contemporary  intellectuals  have  tried 
to  give  the  impression  that  they,  too,  are  aficionados.  If 
foreign  writers  have  tended  to  overromanticize  the  fiesta, 
then  native  ones  overintellectualize  it:  that  boy  out  there  is  not 
a  peasant  from  the  south  but  a  High  Priest  Who  Is  Slaying  the 
Forces  of  Darkness  on  the  Altar  of  Art  with  a  Phallic  Symbol. 
Most  of  this  is  alien  to  Espartaco.  It  is  about  midnight  on 
the  last  day  of  July,  and  he  sits  in  the  lobby  of  a  turn-of-the- 
century  hotel  at  a  spa  in  the  Basque  country  of  northern  Spain, 
trying  to  unwind  after  a  performance  in  the  nearby  town  of 
Azpeitia  and,  because  he  will  appear  in  the  same  ring  the 
following  day,  enjoying  a  rare  evening  not  on  the  road.  Since 
eating  dinner  with  his  assistants,  his  manager,  and  friends,  he 
has  autographed  bullfight  tickets  for  a  French  couple,  accept- 
ed a  small  bronze  trophy  from  a  taurine  club,  and  posed  for 
snapshots  embracing  young  female  admirers.  He  reflects  on 
the  pressures  of  being  number  one. 

"It  was  tough  to  reach  the  top — I  came  from  nowhere — but 
it  has  been  even  tougher  to  stay  there,"  he  says.  "The  fear  I 
feel  going  into  the  ring  is  more  from  the  responsibility:  my 
virtue  has  been  my  consistency.  People  expect  me  to  cut  ears 
every  day,  and  so  if  I  come  up  dry  a  few  days — because  my 
bulls  didn't  charge,  say,  which  happened  at  the  beginning  of 
this  season — then  some  people  start  to  talk.  They  say 
Espartaco  is  over  the  hill.  That's  crazy."  Where  style  often 
counts  more  than  substance,  and  consistency  is  not  glamor- 
ous, Espartaco — even  from  his  pinnacle — still  has  to  defend 
himself. 

Besides  fighting  more  than  anyone  else — some  one  hun- 
dred afternoons  per  year — he  earns  more  money,  anywhere 
from  $30,000  to  $100,000  each  day,  depending  on  the 
importance  of  the  ring.  (They  vary  in  size  from  fewer  than 
four  thousand  seats  to  the  plaza  de  toros  of  Madrid,  with  some 
twenty-three  thousand,  and  Espartaco  is  one  of  the  few  who 
can  fill  all  the  seats — all  the  time.)  But  like  champion 
heavyweight  boxers  and  opera  stars,  Espartaco  must  pay  a 
retinue:  his  includes  a  manager,   five  ring  assistants,   two 


drivers,  and  a  dresser — and  all  their  living  and  traveling 
expenses.  He  has  had  to  incorporate  himself — his  capes  and 
swords  are  among  the  assets,  his  family  and  friends  share- 
holders— and  has  taken  out  a  life  insurance  policy  with  a 
British  firm  worth  nearly  $2  million. 

He  has  graced  the  cover  of  every  Spanish-language  maga- 
zine, and  his  exploits  fill  the  pages  ofHola,  where  he  continues 
to  make  good  grist.  Why  is  Espartaco  this  sensation?  With  his 
combination  of  hard-core  business  savvy  and  a  less-than- 
classical  style  that  irritates  the  Spanish  purists  but  drives  the 
masses  throbbing  mad,  he's  Spain's  Blond  Ambition.  Above 
all,  he  is  enormously  reliable,  with  great  amour  propre  and  an 
uncanny  ability  to  size  up  his  bulls  quickly  and  then  apply  the 
most  appropriate  capework;  the  result  is  that  he  is  awarded 
more  bulls'  ears,  the  currency  of  the  trade,  than  any  other 
matador.  And  he's  everywhere.  Besides  being  a  staple  in  the 
gossip  magazines,  he  has  appeared  on  television  talk  shows,  in 
ads  for  a  special  Red  Cross  lottery  drawing,  and  even  showed 
up  at  a  reception  given  by  King  Juan  Carlos. 

On  countless  afternoons  in  rings  throughout  Spain,  already 
having  vanquished  his  first  bull  of  the  day,  Espartaco  finds 
that  his  second  is  hardly  brilliant  and  clearly  dangerous. 
Far  from  giving  up,  he  seems  determined  to  coax  out  passes. 
When  necessary,  he  resorts  to  show  biz  tactics — passes  on  the 
knees,  even  biting  a  bull's  horn — well,  that's  what  the  crowds 
pay  to  see.  Soon  he  has  most  of  the  crowd,  which  consists  of 
everyone  from  die-hard  fans  to  socialites  to  peasants,  roaring 
its  approval,  and  then  Espartaco — killer — drops  the  bull  with 
a  single  sword  thrust.  The  result:  two  more  ears  and  further 
accolades. 

Bohemian  matadors  who  used  to  stay  up  all  night  drinking 
and  carrying  on  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  That  was  generations 
ago.  Until  recently,  Espartaco  lived  with  his  parents  and  four 
younger  brothers  and  sister,  asked  permission  to  borrow  the 
car,  and  always  got  home  at  a  reasonable  hour.  Sued  by  a 
young  woman  a  few  years  ago  in  a  paternity  case,  he  won  the 
suit.  Now  the  gossip  magazines  speculate  on  when  he  will 
marry  his  girlfriend,  Patricia  Rato,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
family  with  interests  in  radio  broadcasting.  By  his  own  and 
everyone  else's  account,  he  is  a  dedicated  performer  who 
wishes  other  matadors  well.  And  outside  the  ring,  away  from 
the  grind  of  all-night  drives  and  the  tension  of  killing  bulls? 
Espartaco  recently  bought  a  large  ranch  near  Seville  and  has 
moved  his  family  there  (one  younger  brother  is  a  matador  and 
another  a  picador).  He  even  raises  brave  bulls  for  others  to 
kill — the  ambition,  along  with  owning  a  Mercedes,  of  all 
toreros — and  has  thoroughbred  horses. 

The  top  bullfighter,  always  Spain's  leading  artist-icon,  has 
traditionally  reflected  the  society  around  him.  Manolete,  in 
the  forties,  with  his  stoic,  upright  style,  was  the  perfect 
expression  of  a  people  trying  to  recover  from  the  ravages  of 
civil  war.  Mop-haired  El  Cordobes,  "The  Beatle  of  the 
Bullring, "  embodied  the  spirit  of  the  iconoclastic  sixties.  The 
steady,  conscientious  Espartaco  sums  up  the  technocratic 
Spain  of  the  eighties  and  early  nineties:  energetic,  acquisitive, 
slightly  ostentatious,  neoconservative,  and  a  little  bland.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Olympics,  the  World's  Fair  in  Seville,  and  the 
five-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  here 
is  a  "multinational"  Spaniard,  his  performances  easily  digest- 
ible by  spectators  from  almost  anywhere.  Noting  his  reliabil- 
ity and  mass  appeal  but  clear  lack  of  artistic  sentimiento  in  the 
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ring,  one  taurine  critic  has  compared  him  not  to  a  fine  Rioja 
wine  but  to  Coca-Cola. 
The  anachronism  is  that  the  very-nineties  Espartaco  is  in 

the  vanguard  of  a  renaissance  of  interest  m  bullfighting,  or.  to 
give  it  its  true  name,  toiro.  Although  he  is  more  its  beneficiary 
than  its  architect,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  number  of  corridas  (tights 
with  full  matadors)  and  novilladas  (apprentice  fights)  has  been 
rising  steadily  for  the  past  five  years. 

It  is  increasingly  difficult  to  buy  seats  on  the  major  bullfight 
circuit  during  the  March-to-()ctobcr  season.  In  Seville's 
centuries-old  La  Maestranza  bullring,  a  spotless  jewel  box  m 
the  white-and-yellow  local  style,  tickets,  often  held  in  a 
family  for  generations,  are  virtually  unobtainable.  I  he  sand. 
from  the  nearby  town  of  Alcala  de  (  madaira,  is  the  color  of  old 
gold.  Here  is  toreo  as  theater.  When  the  matador  takes  sword 
and  muleta  and  advances  toward  his  adversary,  the  public — 
aristocratic  bull  breeders  in  English  tweeds,  movie  stars  and 
politicians,  wealthy  fans  from  Latin  America — is  suddenly 
hushed;  the  "silences  of  Seville,"  the  sound  of  twelve 
thousand  people  being  absolutely  quiet,  are  unique,  almost 
fearsome.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  Sevillanos  are  more 
sympathetic  because  so  many  of  the  spectators  have  them- 
selves tried  to  fight  bulls  and  know  how  difficult  it  is.  Hut 
should  the  matador  fail  to  take  advantage  of  a  fightable  bull, 
the  verdict  is  another  kind  of  silence,  icy  and  indifferent. 
Toreros  say  they  dread  that  even  more  than  jeers. 

If  Seville's  ring  is  La  Scala,  then  Madrid's  is  Madison 
Square  Garden:  raucous,  demanding,  irreverent  but  with  a 
heart  of  gold.  At  the  plaza  in  Pamplona,  a  good  halt  of  the 
audience  is  drinking  and  dancing  and  doesn't  even  pay 
attention  to  what  is  going  on.  Bilbao,  in  northern  Spam, 
demands  the  biggest  bulls  available,  whereas  in  Barcelona  the 
foreign  tourists  form  a  large  part  of  the  audience. 

Spain's  intellectuals  have  made  one  oi~  their  periodic 
rediscoveries  of  the  fiesta,  and  main  younger  people,  who 
may  previously  have  identified  bullfighting  with  the  franco 
generation,  are  showing  interest.  It  is  almost  as  if,  watching 
their  country  change  so  rapidly  around  them,  with  all  ot 
Western  society  becoming  more  homogenized  and  "ratio- 
nal," many  Spaniards  take  pride  in  the  spectacle  ot  a  man  with 
a  cape  and  sword  facing  a  bull,  finding  it  a  brilliant  and 
specifically  Spanish  endeavor.  There  are  hundreds  ot  bull- 
fight clubs  around  the  country,  some  of  them  dedicated  to 
glorifying  a  single  matador.  At  fairs,  teenage  girls  wait 
outside  the  matadors'  hotel,  mobbing  the  handsome  young 
stars  and  asking  for  autographs.  The  young  matador  Rafi 
Camino  had  a  fling  with  pop  singer  Samantha  Fox,  and  some  of 
the  gossip  magazines  try  to  link  girls  with  othei  star  toreros. 
In  the  sixties,  when  the  tourist  invasion  wasjusl  beginning, 
posters  claimed  that  Spam  Is  Different  It  still  is,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  is  to  be  found  in  the  bullring  al  five  in  the  afternoon. 
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For  Whom  the  Bull  Tolls:  Espartaco 
an  uncanny  ability  to  size  up  his  oppone 
quickly,  with  the  result  that  he  is  awarded 
more  bulls'  ears  than  any  other  matador^*. 


FOR  AS  LONG  AS  IT  HAS!  XIST1  D,  HOW1  VI  R,  BUI  LFIGHTING 
has  had  its  opponents,  both  native  and  foreign  I  he  Spanish 
ambivalence  toward  the  question  was  well  summed  up 
during  the  past  century  by  a  famous  politician  wh  vas  fond 
o\  saying,  "If  I  were  prune  minister,  I  would  ban  the 
bullfights,  but  until  thai  time  I  continue  to  iti  oA."  Most 
ificionados  can  muster  ..  handful  ol  reasoi  i  defend  the 
spectacle  intellectually:  were  it  not  foi  bullfighting,  tins 
m  ignificent  animal  wen. Id  have  disapj d.  n  is  more  noble 
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to  die  bravely  in  the  ring  than  in  a  slaughterhouse;  when 
picadors  inflict  their  wounds,  the  victim  is  not  a  human  being 
but  a  half-ton  animal  that  always  thinks  it's  winning.  But  the 
fans  do  not  feel  compelled  to  defend  the  contest;  for  them,  the 
question  is  never  posed. 

'hy  does  a  boy  become  a  torero?  A  century 
ago  a  popular  matador  answered  this  ques- 
tion in  a  phrase  that  has  become  a  cliche: 
"Hunger  wounds  worse  than  the  bulls." 
Today,  the  fiesta  still  provides  a  way  for  a 
poor  young  man  to  rise  in  the  world,  as 
prizefighting  does  in  the  United  States — 
offering  money,  glamour,  and  a  way  out. 
(Although  now,  in  a  break  with  the  centuries-old  tradition  of 
tramping  around  the  countryside  to  get  experience  in  danger- 
ous village  bullfights,  aspiring  toreros  can  study  at  one  of  a 
score  of  new  taurine  schools.) 

Family  influence  is  also  important,  and  almost  every 
matador  has  at  least  one  relative  who  was  in  the  trade, 
however  obliquely.  Espartaco's  father,  Antonio,  was  born  in 
a  town  called  Espartinas,  near  Seville,  and  fought  as  Espar- 
taco.  (The  film  Spartacus  was  then  popular  in  Spain,  Antonio 
had  something  of  a  gladiatorial  style  in  the  ring,  and  the  name 
of  his  hometown  sounded  similar  enough.)  But  pretty  soon 
he  had  a  wife  and  children  and  was  making  no  progress  as  a 
matador,  so  he  became  a  banderillero  (assistant  fighter),  a 
profession  akin  to  a  lifetime  career  in  the  minors.  He  remains 
slightly  bitter  about  never  having  made  it  to  the  top. 

He  was  not  surprised  when  his  oldest  boy,  Juan  Antonio, 
expressed  a  desire  to  become  a  torero.  Although  the  father 
knew  the  disappointments  of  his  profession,  he  also  knew  the 
boy  would  pursue  his  dream  regardless.  So  Antonio  set  about 
teaching  him  the  rudiments  of  this  life-and-death  craft. 

First  he  taught  him  to  study  the  bulls.  The  corrida  is 
founded  on  the  premise  that  these  color-blind  animals  tend  to 
attack  what  moves  (the  cape)  rather  than  what  is  stationary 
(the  man),  but  each  bull  has  to  be  assessed  individually. 
During  the  twenty  minutes  it  is  in  the  ring,  its  moods  change 
constantly.  In  its  fight  against  the  lances  of  the  mounted 
picadors,  who  pierce  the  animal — which  is  necessary  to 
weaken  its  neck  muscles  so  the  head  will  lower  and  it  can  be 
killed  with  a  sword — questions  abound.  Does  the  animal 
demonstrate  bravery  or  cowardice?  As  the  banderilleros  run 
by  to  plant  their  colored,  harpoon-tipped  sticks  in  its  withers, 
does  it  charge  frankly?  As  it  charges,  does  the  bull  attack 
smoothly  or  hook  in  on  the  man,  and  with  which  horn?  Does 
it  follow  the  cloth  with  great  attention  or  is  it  distracted?  In 
which  part  of  the  ring  does  it  charge  best,  and  where  does  it 
take  up  a  defensive  position?  All  this  information  must  be 
processed  continually,  decisions  made  in  fractions  of  seconds. 
For  hours  on  end,  father  and  son  practiced  "living  room 
toreo,"  passing  imaginary  bulls.  As  Antonio  pushed  a  set  of 
horns  mounted  atop  a  wheel,  young  Espartaco  made  the  same 
stylized  movements  again  and  again,  until  they  became 
second  nature.  Then  they  rehearsed  the  kill,  the  most 
complicated  moment  of  the  fight.  It  is  the  only  time  the 
matador  must  take  his  eyes  off  the  horns  as  he  guides  them 
down  and  away  with  the  muleta  and  at  the  same  time  buries 
the  sword  between  the  shoulder  blades.  And  there  was 
jogging  and  calisthenics  and  handball:  a  torero  has  to  be  light 


on  his  feet.  Even  now  when  Espartaco  gets  a  day  off  at  the 
height  of  the  season,  father  and  son  work  out  together.  "To 
the  degree  I  can  control,  I  want  to  be  fully  prepared,"  says  the 
matador. 

He  also  practiced  with  the  young  cows  on  the  ranches. 
During  these  sessions  every  effort  was  made  to  hone  that 
elusive  quality,  temple,  which  might  be  rendered  into  English 
as  "tempering" — moving  the  cape  or  muleta  just  out  of  reach 
ot  the  bull,  as  slowly  as  possible,  so  as  to  dominate  and  control 
its  charge.  Temple  is  the  cornerstone;  it  is  a  gift,  and  it  is 
elusive,  like  a  golfer's  perfect  swing  or  a  jockey's  "hands." 
And  when  it  happens,  the  result  is  art. 

When  Espartaco  was  thirteen  he  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  public,  then  served  an  apprenticeship  throughout 
Spain  fighting  wherever  he  could.  For  five  months  the  family 
lived  in  a  cramped  basement  apartment  in  Madrid  so  he  could 
be  close  to  his  manager  for  yet  further  training.  But  their 
sacrifices  were  soon  rewarded.  Espartaco  became  one  of  the 
leading  apprentice  fighters,  and  in  1979,  when  he  was  only 
sixteen,  he  took  the  step  up  to  full  matador  status,  killing 
older  and  larger  bulls. 

For  the  next  half-dozen  seasons  his  career  languished. 
Although  Espartaco's  athletic,  confident  style  was  popular 
with  audiences,  he  often  worked  in  small  towns  for  little  more 
than  expenses,  just  to  amass  fights  for  the  year-end  statistics 
and  keep  from  being  forgotten.  He  says  that  more  than  once 
he  considered  chucking  the  whole  thing  and  becoming  a 
banderillero  like  his  father. 

Then,  in  the  spring  of  1985,  beginning  his  sixth  season  as  a 
full  matador,  at  the  important  April  Fair  in  Seville,  he  had  a 
great  fight  that  was  seen  on  live  television  throughout  Spain. 
(Media  wise,  he  certainly  earned  the  support  of  the  mothers  in 
the  audience  when  he  said,  "Mama,  I  dedicate  the  death  of  this 
bull  to  you — to  you  and  to  that  little  brother  you  are  carrying 
who  will  soon  be  born.")  A  month  later  he  went  to  Madrid, 
the  toughest  ring  in  the  world,  for  the  San  Isidro  Fair.  Until  a 
matador  has  triumphed  there,  he  cannot  be  considered 
seriously.  And  in  Madrid,  Espartaco  drew  a  fine  bull  and 
fought  it  masterfully  and  was  carried  victorious  from  the 
plaza.  Then  he  was  in  demand  everywhere,  and  he  fought 
eighty-nine  times  that  season — more  than  anyone  else. 

As  the  twentieth  century  ends,  it  may  astonish  many 
Americans  that  a  man  might  kill  two  bulls  on  eighty-nine 
different  afternoons.  It  shouldn't.  Almost  half  a  century  ago, 
Jose  Maria  de  Cossio,  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Royal 
Academy  of  Letters,  wrote  in  his  monumental  encyclopedia, 
Los  Toros,  that  "toreo  is  a  fact  of  profound  meaning  in  the 
Spanish  way  of  life  and  possesses  roots  so  deep  and  extensive 
that  there  is  no  social  or  artistic  activity,  from  the 
language  to  industry  or  commerce, 
where  traces  of  it  cannot  be 
found." 

Almost    every    cul- 
ture on  the  Iberian  pen- 
insula has  had  some  re- 
lationship   with    the 
bulls — of    a    hunting, 
sporting,  sacred,  or  mag- 
ical   nature.    Unique   de- 
scendants    of    a     bovine 
(Continued  on  page  1 15) 
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Andre  Previn  today  is  the  only  possible 
successor  to  Leonard  Bernstein  as  the 

ing  figure  of  American  music. 


setth; 

THE  SCORE 

Andre  Previn  flirted  with  kitsch  in  Hollywood  but  later  struck  a  majw 
chord  with  Mia  Farrow,  Dory  Previn,  and  the  worlds  most  important 
orchestras.  MARK  SWED  profiles  the  maverick  pianist,  conductor, 
composer — and  author  of  No  Minor  Chords,  a  new  memoir  from 
Doubleday — who  is  still  battling  his  reputation  as  a  musical  gadfly 


Andre  Previn  hardly  expected  that  his  experi- 
ence at  Madame  Tussaud's  would  present  an 
epiphany.  "I  didn't  have  the  modesty  to  turn 
it  down,"  Previn  recalls,  describing  an  inci- 
dent from  his  new  memoirs,  No  Minor  Chords — My  Early 
Days  in  Hollywood  (Doubleday),  in  which  he  was  asked  to  be 
included  in  the  London  wax  museum.  "When  they  said  they 
wanted  me,  I  thought,  Jack  the  Ripper's  in  there,  so  is  George 
the  Third — I  want  to  be  in  there  too.  So  I  went. 

"After  I  had  been  standing  there  being  measured  for  about 
an  hour  or  so,  I  said  to  the  sculptor,  'Tell  me  something.  This 
place  has  been  around  for  well  over  a  hundred  years.  When 
people  are  through  with  their  temporary  fame  or  infamy, 
what  do  you  do  with  them?  Throw  them  out?' 

"The  man  said,  'What  an  interesting  question.  We  trade 
them  off  on  view,  but  I  don't  ever  recall  them  being  thrown 
out. '  But  a  young  woman,  his  assistant,  said,  'Excuse  me,  but 
I  remember  very  well  when  they  melted  Alan  Ladd.' 

"That  sentence — 'I  remember  very  well  when  they  melted 
Alan  Ladd' — has  stood  me  in  very  good  stead,  because  every 
once  in  a  while  something  happens  and  I  feel  myself  a  little  too 
self-satisfied.  I  think,  They  melted  Alan  Ladd!" 

It's  not  a  bad  image,  melting.  A  lot  of  people  have  suspected 
that  an  alchemical  muse  must  have  melted  Andre  Previn  long 
ago,  unifying  seemingly  contradictory  types  of  music  into  a 
single  vessel.  Although  the  sixty-two-year-old  classical,  jazz, 
and  pop  pianist-conductor-composer  is  at  his  most  remark- 
able when  the  talents  come  into  play  together,  it  can 
sometimes  seem  as  if  he  has  spent  much  of  Ins  life  trying  to 
distill  a  too-heady  mixture. 


Trying  to  get  a  handle  on  him  in  April  1 959,  Time  magazine 
described  two  typically  breathless  weeks  in  the  life  of  Previn: 
he  was  busy  planning  two  new  jazz  albums,  as  well  as  an 
album  of  chamber  music;  he  was  rehearsing  Rachmaninoff's 
Paganini  Variations  for  a  solo  appearance  with  the  I  OS 
Angeles  Philharmonic;  he  was  discussing  scores  for  three  new- 
films;  he  was  polishing  off  an  arrangement  of  one  of  his  songs 
("Yes")  for  Ella  Fitzgerald;  and  he  was  jet-setting  to  New 
York  to  rehearse  an  appearance  on  Benny  Goodman's 
television  show,  Swing  into  Spring.  \  le  also  managed  to  tmd  a 


"A  lot  of  American  orchestras  want  a  soci 


moment  to  drop  in  at  the  Academy  Awards  ceremony  to 
collect  an  Oscar  for  his  arrangements  of  Lerner  and  Loewe's 
Gigi  on  his  thirtieth  birthday. 

Three  decades  later,  Previn  is  still  a  musical  polymath.  He  is 
no  longer  the  Andre  Previn  of  film  scores,  jazz  ballads,  the 
songs  he  wrote  with  second  wife  Dory  Previn,  or  the 
numbers  from  his  Broadway  show,  Coco  (1969).  Rather  he  is 
the  composer  of  symphonic,  chamber,  and  solo  piano  pieces 
and  art  songs  and  a  conductor  who  has  upcoming  dates  with 
the  major  orchestras  of  Boston,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  New 
York,  London,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam  and  has  some 
three  hundred  classical  recordings  to  his  name.  During  a  two- 
week  period  last  spring,  he  led  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in 
a  daunting  program  of  Berlioz,  Dutilleux,  and  Brahms  and 
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prepared  for  a  Japanese  tour  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  London.  As  a  pianist,  he  recorded  fifties  pop 
standards  with  soprano  Kiri  Te  Kanawa — with  whom  he  has 
also  recorded  Strauss's  operetta  Die  Fledermaus,  due  for  release 
on  Philips  next  month — and  was  awaiting,  impatiently,  the 
galleys  of  his  new  book  about  his  former  life  in  Hollywood, 
which  will  be  published  next  month. 

Previn's  ability  to  make  music,  any  music,  has  been 
profoundly  disorienting  to  the  cultural  establishment  and  the 
media.  Over  the  past  forty  years,  his  friends  have  included 
comedians  (Lenny  Bruce),  composers  (William  Walton),  and 
prime  ministers  (Edward  Heath).  He  has  jammed  with  jazz 
pianist  Art  Tatum  and  recorded  concertos  with  Arthur 
Rubinstein,  has  won  four  Academy  Awards,  and  has  been 
commissioned  to  write  concert  works  for  Vladimir  Ashke- 


nazy,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Emanuel  Ax,  and  Kathleen  Battle.  He  has 
also  fashioned  pop  arrangements  for  Leontyne  Price. 

"Previn's  hectic  career  is  sometimes  likened  to  Leonard 
Bernstein's,"  Time  wrote  in  1959.  But  Previn — then  a  hugely 
successful  him  composer  and  first-rate  jazz  pianist — quickly 
dismissed  the  comparison:  he  may  have  been  a  formidable 
classical  pianist  and  an  accomplished  conductor  as  well,  but 
those  were  sidelights  to  a  glamorous  career  in  the  movies  and 
on  records.  Bernstein,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  music 
director  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  a  serious 
composer  who  had  had  his  inspired  fling  on  Broadway. 

Today,  the  onetime  manufacturer  of  harp  glissandi  for 
Esther  Williams,  as  Previn  once  described  himself,  is  the  only 
possible  successor  to  Bernstein's  mantle  as  the  leading  figure 
in  American  music.  Yet  his  name  was  little  mentioned 
upon  Bernstein's  death  a  year  ago.  When  three  of  this 
country's  top  orchestras — the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic— appointed  new  music  directors  over  the  last 
year  or  two,  all  turned  to  foreigners,  Previn  never 
seeming  to  have  been  a  contender  for  any  of  the 
positions. 

He  is  famous  enough  that  when  two  kids  from  his 
former  marriage  to  Mia  Farrow  were  picked  up  in  June 
for  a  minor  shoplifting  incident  in  Connecticut,  the 
news  made  all  the'gossip  columns.  But  when,  a  few 
weeks  earlier,  Previn  had  conducted  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  his  first  time  in  front  of  the  orchestra  in 
fifteen  years,  the  concerts  received  minimal  attention. 
"Oops.  It  all  seemed  so  final  a  week  ago.  .  .  .But  here  is 
the  orchestra  season  still  going  on,"  began  a  conde- 
scending New  York  Times  review  of  the  first  of  the 
Philharmonic  dates,  which  had  followed  in  the  wake  of 
retiring  music  director  Zubin  Mehta's  gala  farewell. 

If  Previn  mystifies,  it  is  because  his  talent  is  of 
Bernsteinian  dimension,  but  his  temperament  is  not. 
Bernstein  was  a  dynamic  interpreter:  he  dramatized  and 
internalized  every  phrase  he  conducted;  he  became  the 
music.  He  wrote  symphonies  that  audaciously  con- 
fronted God.  In  public  he  carried  on  an  outrageously 
sybaritic,  death-defying  life-style. 

Previn,  long  a  master  of  cool  jazz,  is  often  an 
understated  conductor  who  honors  grace  and  elegance 
and  subtlety.  He  hates  nothing  more  than  imposing 
himself  upon  a  great  work  of  music,  and  he  will  as 
readily  underplay  an  event  as  Bernstein  would  have  amplified 
one.  As  a  composer,  too,  Previn  avoids  the  wildly  grand 
statements  of  Bernstein.  No  angst-ridden,  loopy  religious 
symphonies  for  him,  only  scores  full  of  good  tunes  and 
cosmopolitan  sophistication.  Moreover,  Previn  has  tried — 
not  always  successfully,  given  his  famous  romances — to  be  a 
private  man. 

Previn  has  a  bemused  reaction  to  the  sometimes  weird 
expectations  the  public  can  have  of  him.  "I  was  looking 
through  some  records, "  he  reminisces  about  a  visit  to  a  record 
shop  in  Bristol,  England,  "and  suddenly  a  woman  behind  me 
said,  'Excuse  me,  are  you  Andre  Previn?'  I  said,  'Yes.'  And 
she  then  gave  me  a  long  look  and  said,  'I'm  so  disappointed,' 
and  left.  I  thought,  What  am  I  supposed  to  do  now?  What  was 
she  disappointed  by?  That  I  was  short?  That  I  was  old?  Or 
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eature  who  also  conducts. 
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what?  But  those  are  good  moments.  They  help  you  get  your 
bearing." 

In  the  world  of  musical  performance,  with  its  unbridled 
egos  and  extravagant  life-styles,  such  a  manner  can  be 
refreshing.  There  is  no  Previn  entourage.  He  answers  his  own 
phone  without  screening  calls.  After  resigning  his  post  as 
music  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  in  1989,  he 
exchanged  his  Beverly  Hills  house  for  one  in  Bedford  Hills,  a 
quiet,  leafy  village  about  an  hour  north  of  New  York  City, 
where  he  lives  with  his  fourth  wife,  Heather  Hales,  and  their 
young  son,  Lukas.  Previn  even  volunteers  to  pick  a  visitor  up 
at  the  local  train  station  himself.  And  when  he  does — looking 
youthful  and  fit  in  a  Tanglewood  polo  shirt,  jeans,  and 
sneakers  and  seeming  slightly  befuddled  behind  the  wheel — 
there  is  little  of  the  worldly  maestro  about  him. 

Previn,  who  will  regale  a  listener  with  countless  anecdotes 
or  thoughtfully  tackle  any  music  issue,  clams  up  whenever  his 
personal  life  is  mentioned.  He  hates  nothing  more  than  prying 
journalists  and  biographers,  but  they  cannot  be  stopped.  His 
story  has  been  fairly  well  chronicled  in  two  book-length 
biographies.  One,  written  ten  years  ago  by  Martin  Bookspan 
and  Ross  Yockey,  Previn  cannot  stomach:  the  authors 
attribute  Previn's  extreme  overachievement  to  his  need  to 
satisfy  an  implacable  father  and  delve  as  much  as  they  can  into 
his  marriages  and  alleged  affairs. 

Previn  does,  however,  approve  of  a  1985  book  by  Helen 
Ruttencutter,  which  grew  out  of  a  New  Yorker  profile, 
particularly  the  extensive  reportage  of  his  teaching  students 
conducting  at  Tanglewood.  "It  was  never  about  what  I  really 
do,"  he  says  of  the  wages  of  fame.  "It  was  always  about 
various  peripheries,  so  I've  never  taken  that  all  that  seriously. 
In  terms  of  being  a  'celebrity,'  I've  just  been  around  so 
long.  .  .  .  Jesus,  I  started  when  I  was  a  teenager." 

Born  in  the  frantic  Berlin  of  1929,  Previn  may  have 
acquired  his  coolness  as  a  reaction  to  the  overheated  world  of 
his  youth.  His  father,  Jack  Prewin  (the  name  was  changed  to 
Previn  when  the  family  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1939),  was  a  prominent  Jewish  attorney  and  amateur  musi- 
cian who  played  host  at  home  to  such  guests  as  Thomas  Mann 
and  Jascha  Heifetz.  When  Andre  was  four,  which  coincided 


Previn  today,  with  his  fourth  wife,  Heather,  at  home  in  Bedford  Hills,  New 


with  the  year  Hitler 
came  to  power,  he 
was  already  exhib- 
iting a  virtuosity  at 
the  piano.  At  five, 
he  heard  his  first  or- 
chestral  concert 
(with  the  incompa- 
rably intense  Wil- 
helm  Furtwangler 
conducting)  and  his 
first  opera  (Richard 
Strauss's  sexually 
shocking  Salome). 
At  six,  he  was  en- 
rolled in  piano  stud- 
ies at  the  Berlin 
H  o  c  h  s  c  h  u  1  e  fiir 
Musik.  But  at  nine, 
he  fled  with  his 
family,  making  a  last-chance  flight  to  Paris  to  escape  the 
Nazis.  The  year  spent  in  Paris  arranging  passage  to  the  United 
States  found  Previn  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he 
studied  with  the  great  organist  Marcel  Dupre. 

Alter  a  brief  stay  in  New  York  City,  the  family  settled  in 
Los  Angeles,  where  Previn's  uncle  Charles  Previn  was  head  of 
the  music  department  at  Universal  Studios.  By  seventeen, 
Andre  was  working  at  MGM,  shunting  between  Beverly 
Hills  High  School  and  the  studio  lot,  his  eclecticism  already 
generating  legends.  At  that  time,  he  also  made  his  first  RCA 
recording  of  jazz  standards  (learned  by  mimicking  Art 
Tatum),  which  became  a  best-selling  album  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  fifties,  Previn  was  everywhere  on  the  musical 
map.  He  began  the  decade  by  being  dratted  but  managed  to 
get  stationed  with  the  Sixth  Army  Band  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  studied  with  the  famed  French  conductor  Pierre 
Monteux,  frequented  the  jazz  clubs,  hung  out  with  Lenny 
Bruce,  and  married  a  jazz  singer  named  Betty  Bennett.  Hack 
at  MGM  after  his  army  stint,  Previn  scored  hugely  popular 
MGM  musicals,  became  a  favorite  composer  of  director  Hilly 
Wilder's  (scoring  The  Fortune  Cookie  and  Kiss  Me, 
Stupid  for  him),  and  proved  himself  a  master  of  the 
strikingly  dramatic  symphonic  gesture  in  Elmer  ( lantry, 
Bad  Day  at  Black  Rock,  and  The  lour  Horsemen  oj  the 
Apocalypse.  He  appeared  with  increasing  frequency  on 
television  and  became  a  fixture  at  the  Academy  Awards 
ceremony  as  music  director,  nominee,  and  winner  (tor 
his  arrangements  ot  Porgy  and  Bess,  Gigi,  My  Fail  I .ady , 
and  Irma  la  Dome). 

"In  retrospect,  it  was  an  odd  education,"  Previn  says 
about  his  years  at  MGM,  "but  it  was  a  very  good  one. 
And  a  lot  of  the  things  I  had  to  do  there  have  served  me 
well  ever  since.  I  stood  in  front  ot  an  absolutely  first-rate 
orchestra  on  thi  iverage  ot  three  tunes  a  week,  sight- 
reading  second  rate  music.  Hut  it  was  an  amazing  kind 
of  teaching  I  >ol.  And  1  met  amazing  people — talented, 
gifted,  crazy,  chai  latan." 

Octopuslike,  Previn  kept  Ins  many  musical  feel 
firmly  planted  m  recording  jazz  (Continued  on  page  117) 
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Very  little  of  Louis  XIV's  palace  is  open  to  the  public. 
JEAN -MARIE  PEROUSE  DE  MONTCLOS  and 
ROBERT  POLIDORI  conduct  an  exclusive  tour  of  the 
"lost"  chambers  of  the  Sun  King's  royal  domain,  from 
their  new  book  Versailles. 
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All  the  King's  Hors« 
were  created  in  1679  by  architect 
Louis  XIV's  third  building  camp; 
stowed  here  were  transported  to 

'-  Paris  for  safekeeping 


(The  Small  Stables) 

..ansart,  who  directed 

Bstatues  subsequently 

L'Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 

968  student  protests. 
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Louis  XIV  was  great, 
without  a  doubt. 
But  his  palace  gives 
no  indication  of 
this,"  French  novel- 
ist Henri  de  Mon- 
therlant  said  of  Ver- 
sailles in  1935.  "It 
appears  to  be  the 
work  of  a  social 
climber  advised  by  a 
pedant — the  palace  of  a  middle- 
class  gentleman.  Versailles  is 
luxurious,  perhaps  even  majes- 
tic, but  not  great.  It  could  even 
be  said  to  provide  an  object  lesson  in 
what  makes  the  difference  between  maj- 
esty and  grandeur.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  palace 
for  the  frivolous,  a  palace  for  dupes." 


La  Piece  du  Prince  Bouveau,  one  in  a  row  of  rooms  comprising 

L'Halle  du  Nord,  was  stripped  of  its  walls  and  floors  in  a 

1984  renovation  project.  Previous  period  work  in  the  room 

took  place  between  1800  and  1840. 

than  its  tiles  and  mortar.  The  public  gets 
one  look  at  Versailles.  A  privileged  few 
receive  another.  Glimpses  by  the  latter, 


as  presented  on  these  pages,  promise  the 
Of  course,  no  meaningful  work  of     discovery   of  some   small   but   telling 


architecture  would  merit  a  second 
glance  if  it  did  not  generate  controversy. 
Yet  for  every  critic,  a  defender  surfaces. 
Eighteenth-century  architect  Jacques- 
Franqois  Blondel  wrote  that  were  it  not 
for  the  undistinguished  farmland  on 
which  it  sits,  the  palace  could  be  consid- 
ered "the  most  perfect  in  the  world." 

Today,  as  always,  Versailles  docs  not 
leave  the  visitor  when  the  visitor  leaves 
Versailles.  What  lingers  is  the  sure  sense 
that  the  palace,  a  modest  hunting  lodge 
until  Louis  XIV  took  up  residence  in 
1 682  and  hired  architect  Jules  Hardouin- 
Mansart  to  remodel  it,  is  much  more 


historical  footnote — or  the  very  ghost 
of  Louis  XIV  himself. 

One  rarely  seen  royal  corner  of  Ver- 
sailles is  the  king's  bedroom,  where, 
even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  access 
was  not  indiscriminately  accorded  just 
anyone.  But  every  woman  of  the  court 
could  aspire  to  have  her  portrait  hung  in 
the  Chamber  of  Beauties,  a  room  be- 
lieved to  have  been  envisaged  early  in 
Versailles's  history  but  never  actually 
realized.  Seventeen  such  paintings  in 
identical  formats  have  survived,  and 
four  now  hang  in  L'Halle  du  Nord. 
Most  are  the  work  of  Charles  (1604- 


La  Salle  de  la  Smalah,  scheduled  for  restoration,  took  its  name  from  the  Arabic  word  for 

family.  At  the  direction  of  King  Louis-Philippe,  who  ruled  from  1830  to  1848,  the  room, 

finished  in  1842,  was  filled  with  paintings  depicting  the  French  colonization  of  North  Africa. 


1692)  and  Henri  Beaubrun 
( 1 603-1 677) ,  who  seem  to  have 
specialized  in  them.  No  one 
knows  if  they  were  ever  intend- 
ed to  be  displayed.  Judging 
from  what  stares  down  from 
the  chamber  walls,  it  would 
seem  that  wealth  sometimes 
carried  the  day  over  beauty  in 
the  "Miss  Versailles"  competi- 
tion. 

Royal  idiosyncrasies  are  evi- 
dent in  the  Opera  House  as 
well,  Louis  XV's  only  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  Versailles. 
The  retiring  monarch,  who  eschewed 
the  showy,  public  entrance,  also  avoid- 
ed the  classical,  semidomed  royal  loge. 
He  preferred  to  use  another,  more  dis- 
creet one  hidden  by  a  grille  that  he  had 
installed  beneath  it.  The  occupants  of 
"Paradise,"  the  colloquial  name  for 
these  seats,  were  forced  to  view  all 
performances  through  oculi.  Concealed 
behind  the  springs  of  the  ceiling  vault, 
the  Joge  is  difficult  to  find  even  today. 

The  entire  structure  of  the  Opera 
House,  except  the  interior  wood  orna- 
ment, was  made  of  stone  to  minimize 
the  risk  of  fire.  This  precautionary  mea- 
sure provided  eighteenth-century  archi- 
tect Ange-Jacques  Gabriel  with  an  op- 
portunity to  exploit  the  full  technical 
capacities  of  the  stonemason's  art,  a  key 
design  element  in  the  French  tradition. 
The  vestiges  of  another  page  of  Ver- 
sailles history  are  gathered  in  palace 
storerooms.  In  1837,  when  King  Louis- 
Philippe  established  the  chateau  as  the 
Museum  of  French  History,  dedicated 
"to  all  the  glories  of  France,"  a  diverse 
collection  of  statues  and  busts  honoring 
prominent  men,  which  were  originally 
displayed  in  the  halls  of  Versailles,  was 
assembled  for  exhibition.  Because  of 
various  restoration  projects  this  centu- 
ry, a  number  of  these — including  one  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  a  frequent  chateau 
guest — have  been  in  storage. 

Other  important  guests  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  feted  with  ceremo- 
nial greetings  from  the  Royal  Mounted 
Band,  composed  of  the  king's  trumpet- 
ers, oboists,  and  percussionists.  Horses 
for  the  musician-riders  were  housed  in 
either  the  Large  or  Small  Stables,  both 
of  which  were  built  by  Mansart.  The 
horses  at  Versailles  had  practical  duties, 
as  well,  including  carriage  detail  and  the 
transport  of  salt.  At  the  close  of  Louis 
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ills  Could  Talk:  These  four  paintings  in  L'Halle  du  Nord,  set 
ist  velour  f  rappe  wall  fabric,  are  of  (clockwise  from  top  left) 
coise  Mignot  Mareschalle  de  I'Hospital;  Catherine  de  Neuville, 
:ountess  of  Armagnac;  Charlotte  Catherine  de  Gramont,  the 
;ess  of  Monaco;  and  Louise  Marguerite  de  Bethune,  the 
i  itess  of  Guiche.  They  were  among  the  portraits  envisioned 
he  never-constructed  Chamber  of  Beauties. 
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This  Reserve  des  Bustes,  one 
beneath  the  palace,  contains  a  bust  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  (rear,  top  shelf,  far  left). 


Palace  modifications  by  Louis-Philippe  included  the  additi 
of  interior  walls  on  the  top  floor.  The  small  door  afforr*- 
discreet  | access  to  the  outer  original  wall  for  repairs. 
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he  amassed  and  had  placed  in  box  plant- 
ers were  unrivaled  in  Europe.  Charac- 
teristically, he  did  not  shrink  from  the 
use  of  force  in  assembling  this  spectacle; 

many  of  the  plants  had  been  seized  from 
his  wealthier  subjects. 

Custodians  chase  away   those   who 
brave  L'Orangerie.  Ghosts  cannot  be 

so  easily  banished.  As  Andre  Chenier 
wrote  in  his  "Hymn  to  Versailles": 
The  ceremonial  chariots,  the  royal 

marvels, 

The  guards  keeping  nocturnal  vigil, 

All  are  gone,  you  are  no  longer  home 

to  grandeur, 

Slumber  and  solitude, 

Gods  formerly  unknown,  and  the  arts 

of  reflection 

Today  compose  your  court.    □ 


XIV's  reign,  he  owned  some  seven 
hundred  animals.  Their  number  would 
progressively  increase,  exceeding  two 
thousand  under  Louis  XVI.  Yet  all  the 
king's  horses  were  just  that:  only  his 
occupied  the  stables.  The  queen  and 
princes  boarded  their  horses  elsewhere. 

Today,  even  if  one  is  able  to  gain 
entry  to  the  arched  Small  Stables,  only  a 
florid  imagination  could  summon  the 
sounds  of  anxious  mares  waiting  to  be 
hitched  up.  The  rambling  space  now 
shelters  a  collection  of  plaster  casts  gath- 
ered from  around  the  world,  including  a 
copy  of  a  horse  from  the  celebrated 
quadriga  of  St.  Mark's  Square  in  Ven- 
ice. Most  of  them  were  acquired  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  serve  as  models 
for  L'Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris.  But 
the  fear  that  they  might  be  destroyed 
during  the  1968  student  uprisings 
prompted  their  removal  to  Versailles. 

Similar  fears  of  plundering  by  overly 
curious  tourists  have  kept  L'Orangerie 
off-limits.  Here,  beneath  the  southern 
parterre,  the  work  of  Mansart  won 
unqualified  praise.  Although  his  was  an 
original  design,  Mansart  borrowed  lib- 
erally from  the  styles  of  the  day.  The 
disposition  of  the  orangery's  facade — 
with  an  arcade  cut  into  banded  rustica- 
tion— is  a  common  feature  of  French 
architecture.  The  idea  for  the  Hundred 
Steps  (Cent  Marches),  two  exterior  stair- 
ways that  frame  the  orangery,  was 
appropriated  from  seventeenth-century 
architect  Louis  Le  Vau. 

Mansart's  structure  attracted  notice 
not  only  for  its  beauty  but  also  because 
of  the  rarity  of  orange  trees  in  seven- 
teenth-century France.  Louis  XIV  was 
enamored  of  the  trees:  the  two  thousand 
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Cruel  reality  in  poignant  black  and 

white,  tabloid  and  police  photographs 

from  America's  bullet-ridden  past 

say  it  all  about  urban  life  and  our 

nation's  continuing  infatuation  with 

the  glamour  of  crime.  LUC  SANTE 

reports  on  the  burgeoning  interest 

in  artifacts  from  an  age  that  may  be 

different  from  the  present  in 

appearance  only. 


Photographs  culled  from  newspaper  morgues  of  the  1920s 
and  1930s,  including,  top,  the  aftermath  of  a  lynch-mob 
attack  in  Shelby ville.  Tennessee,  and,  left,  the  bloodied 
hand  of  Giuseppe  Massari,  aka  Joe  the  Boss,  rubbed  out 
while  playing  pinochle  in  Coney  Island.  Above:  A  page  from  a 
1920s  New  York  Police  Department  rogues'  gallery. 
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are  sometimes  more  horrifying 
than  those  of  the  dead:  Mrs. 
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body  of  her  slain  husband  in 

Minneapolis  in  the  1930s. 
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For  many  it  all  came  much  too  fast.  The  tempo 
oflife  in  the  New  York  City  of  the  mid-1 920s 
had  suddenly  accelerated  into  the  frenzied 
scherzo  of  a  new  age,  alarmingly  breakneck 
even  to  those  who  were  only  old  enough  to 
remember  the  previous  decade.  People  talked 
fast,  moved  briskly;  popular  songs  and  the 
dances  set  to  them  were  manically  paced;  cars 
rattled  through  the  streets  and  screeched 
around  corners;  meals,  once  casual  affairs,  were 
eaten  on  the  fly  at  lunch  counters.  Speed  was 
modern:  technological  progress  ordained  it;  its 
gospel  was  spread  by  such  recent  inventions  as 
the  movies,  the  telegraph,  the  wireless,  and — 
perhaps  most  relevantly  at  the  time — by 
the  newspapers. 
In  1925,  New  York  had  eleven  major  daily  newspapers — 
eight  morning  and  four  evening  (one  paper  published  both 
A.M.  and  P.M.  editions).  There  was  a  paper  for  every  cultural 
level  and  class:  from  the  decorous  Times  and  the  reflective 
World  to  the  stodgy  Sun  and  the  somnolent  Post,  the  sheets 
covered  everything  from  world  events  to  divorces  to  dog 
shows.  It  seemed  that  half  the  population  was  frantically 
trying  to  get  their  names  in  the  papers  while  the  other  half 
tried  just  as  frantically  to  keep  theirs  out. 

The  papers  spat  out  the  news  almost  instantly,  but  some 
journals  were  more  instant  than  others:  the  tabloids — first  the 
Daily  News  and  later  the  Mirror  and  the  Graphic,  half-size 
papers  with  screaming  headlines  and  lots  of  pictures — may 
not  actually  have  been  quicker  than  their  elder  rivals,  but  their 
aggressiveness  and  electricity  made  them  seem  that  way. 
They  were  still  a  novelty  then,  and  many  people  affected 
disdain  toward  them  ("the  stenographers'  delight  and  the 
gumchewers'  dream"  was  a  typically  snobbish  critique),  but 
everybody  read  them,  openly  or  secretly. 

Still,  the  tabs'  most  natural  constituency  lived  in  the  slums. 
For  one  thing,  their  use  of  few,  short  words  and  heavy  visuals 
made  them  intelligible  to  immigrants  who  might  have  had 
trouble  navigating  the  often  dense  prose  of  the  older  papers. 
For  another,  their  news — crimes,  accidents,  domestic  dis- 
putes, assorted  grotesqueries — was  the  news  of  the 
poor,  dramatically  reflecting  their  lives  with  its 
immediacy. 

Crime  was  at  least  as  much  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  inner-city 
life  then  as  it  is  today.  In  the  mid-1920s,  Prohibition  was  in 
full  swing,  and  this  meant,  among  other  things,  that  every 
ethnic  community  possessed  rising  young  "businessmen" 
whose  high-risk  ventures  brought  them  regular  publicity. 
They  were  bootleggers  or  they  engaged  in  affiliated  trades  (as 
enforcers  and  labor  racketeers)  or  were  journeymen  starting 
up  the  career  ladder  by  means  of  warehouse 
burglary,  truck  hijacking,  felonious  assault,  and 
the  like. 

The  community  by  no  means  endorsed  their 
activities,  but  neither  did  it  consider  these  crooks 
pariahs.  In  the  eyes  of  a  law-abiding  slum  resident  at 
the  time,  they  may  have  been  bad  people,  but  they 
were  making  good — and  in  such  a  brazen  way  as  to 
seem  paragons  of  self-determination.  Most  exciting,  I 
they  got  their  mugs  in  the  papers  often,  and  the  boys  in 
the  cigar  stores  and  the  women  at  the  markets  would 
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Below:  A  1949  photograph  of  an  Oregon 
murder  scene  with  the  victim's  body  whited 
out,  probably  due  to  a  newspaper's  policy 
against  publishing  pictures  of  the  dead. 


The  aftermath  of  a  1934  massacre  in 
Bremerton,  Washington. 


Right:  The  funeral  of  Link  Mitchell,  a 
minor  New  York  gangster,  as  published 
in  the  New  York  Graphic  in  1928. 
Far  right:  A  New  York  assistant  district 
attorney  (left)  and  detectives  surround 
the  "mystery  girl"  in  Mitchell's  slaying. 
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On  February  15,  1929,  American 
households  woke  up  to  find  this  scene  of 
slaughter — the  result  of  Al  Capone's  St. 
Valentine's  Day  Massacre  in  Chicago — all 
over  the  front  pages  of  their  newspapers. 
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John  Dillinger  as  it  "lay  in  state"  in  a  Chicago  morgue  in  1934. 


crowd  around  to  look  at  these  local  celebrities  made  somehow 
more  real  by  black  type  and  halftone  reproduction  of  their 
eyebrows  and  pockmarks. 

For  the  first  time,  one's  own  life  could  be  almost  immedi- 
ately transformed  into  dramatic  black  and  white:  the  raid  on 
the  speakeasy  or  the  mob  execution  that  might  have  taken 
place  around  the  corner  would  be  on  page  one  the  following 
morning.  The  gangsters  had  no  problem  with  this  sort  of 
publicity,  either.  Legs  Diamond  and  Al  Capone  nearly 
always  cooperated  with  press  photographers;  out  in  the 
sticks,  Bonnie  and  Clyde  took  their  own  pictures  to  send 
to  the  papers. 

Indeed,  this  new  form  of  immediate  fame — coupled  with 
its  cathartic  bloodlust — became  an  addiction  of  sorts  for  the 
reader  and  subject  alike,  and  as  a  result,  crime  and  scandal 
became  spectator  sports  throughout  the  nation.  This  preoc- 
cupation could  be  seen  in  a  rabid  interest  in  other  secondary 
manifestations  of  crime.  Grandma  and  Grandpa  might  well 
have  been  among  the  hundreds  of  people  who  crowded  the 
Lindbergh-kidnapping  trial  in  1932  and  bought  "exact  dupli- 
cates" of  the  getaway  ladder  to  wear  on  their  lapels.  They  may 
havejammed  the  equally  circuslike  Snyder-Gray  murder  trial 
in  1927  and  trampled  each  other  to  bid  on  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings  belonging  to  accused  husband-killer  Ruth  Snyder. 
They  also  may  have  flocked  to  gangster  funerals,  such  as 
Frankie  Yale's  1927  Brooklyn  obsequies,  where  people 
climbed  up  lampposts  and  sat  on  one  another's  shoulders  to 
take  in  the  estimated  $37,000  floral  display,  noting  such  eye- 
catchers  as  the  enormous  clock  made  of  blue  and  white 
violets,  its  hands  set  at  4:10,  the  hour  at  which  Yale  had  been 
gunned  down.  If  they  had  some  pull  with  the  local  authori- 
ties, they  may  even  have  attended  semipublic  executions  and 
then  saved  their  invitations  as  souvenirs. 

In  1882,  when  Bob  and  Charlie  Ford  hit  the  dime-museum 
circuit  after  Bob  killed  Jesse  James,  crime  was  already 
becoming  a  subset  of  the  entertainment  industry;  by  1934, 
John  Dillinger,  Sr.,  in  the  wake  of  his  son's  death,  was 
appearing  in  a  vaudeville  act  with  assorted  family  members. 
(They  played  a  week  at  the  Lyric  Theater  in  Indianapolis, 
sharing  the  bill  with  a  three-handkerchief  movie  called  I  Give 
My  Love.)  Meanwhile,  John  junior's  grave  had  to  be  rein- 
forced with  concrete  to  compensate  tor  the  huge  amount  of 
dirt  dug  up  by  souvenir  hunters  and  ghouls.  There  must 
still  be  people  out  there  with  clumps  of  sod  carefully  pre- 
served in  jars. 

THIS  FASCINATION  WITH  CRIME  CAN  151.  SI  1  N  NEARLY  SIX  I  Y 
years  later  in  the  nascent  field  of  crime  memorabilia — mug 
shots,  Wanted  posters,  true-crime  (Continued  on  page  120) 


A  photo  of  a  small-time  gang 
from  Italian  Harlem  in  New  York 
City  after  being  picked  up  by 
the  police  was  published  in  the 
Graphic  in  1930.  The  detective  at 
(„r  left  was  cropped  and  painted 
out  of  the  originallv  published 
photograph  foi  dl      iatic  effect. 
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MARDEN'S  METAMORPHOSIS 


smoked  a  lot  of  pot.  With  a  constant  use 

of  it,  there's  this  level  of  awareness  that 
you're  drawn  into,  this  shamamstic 
aspect." 

His  evenings  were  spent  at  Max's 
Kansas  Citv.  where  Mickey  Ruskin.  the 
proprietor,  operated  an  attractively  lax 
accounting  system  tor  artists.  Max's,  a 
hole  in  the  wall  near  Union  Square, 
opened  in  December  1965  and  quickly 
became  the  most  famous  artists'  salon  of 
the  post-pop  era.  In  the  front,  the 
straight  male  painters  drunkenly  argued 
about  the  big  issues  of  the  day — wheth- 
er a  painting  is  an  object  or  an  image, 
whether  it  is  permissible  to  create  illu- 
sions in  paintings  and  sculptures,  and 
whether  an  artistic  idea  is  more  impor- 
tant than  its  artistic  end  product.  In  the 
middle.  Ruskin  served  steak.  And  in 
Max's  famous  back  room,  the  fragile 
luminaries  and  exhibitionists  in  War- 
hol's crowd  entertained  and  shocked 
one  another  and  any  of  the  stars  and 
stargazers  who  happened  by.  Here,  ob- 
jecthood,  process  art.  and  the  desirable 
thickness  of  stretchers  tor  paintings 
were  not  hot  topics.  But  everyone  in  the 
back  was  as  high  as  everyone  in  the 
front,  and  until  it  changed  ownership  m 
1974,  Max's  was  hopping. 

Through  Bobby  Neuwirth.  an  old 
Boston  friend  who  was  now  his  neigh- 
bor as  well  as  Dylan's  road  manager. 
.Warden  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
Dylan  and  various  members  of  his 
gang,    which   bv   now   included    Edie 


Sedgwick.  He  met  Jimi  Hendrix  at 
Max's  and  remembers  the  nights  Dylan 
and  Cary  Grant  walked  into  the  throb- 
bing scene.  "Those  were  the  only  times 
anything  ever  really  stopped  the  place." 
says  Marden.  "'Ten  minutes  after  Dylan 
arrived.  Mick  Jagger  and  Brian  Jones 
came  in  and  nobody  noticed."  (Al- 
though Maiden's  minimalist  style  was 
unchanged,  his  titles  indicate  who  his 
friends  and  influences  were:  works  were 
named  for  artists  David  Novros  and 
Carl  Andre,  and  tor  Dylan,  Janisjoplin, 
Otis  Redding,  and  Nico,  the  vampy 
vocalist  in  The  Velvet  Underground.) 

At  Max's,  he  also  met  a  voting  un- 
known painter  named  Julian  Schnabel, 
one  of  the  innovators  in  painting  after 
modernism.  But  back  then,  he  was. 
Marden  says,  "basically  a  pain  in  the 
ar^e.  .  .  .  He  kind  of  forced  himself  on 
the  situation,  and  I  resented  the  fact  that 
this  guv  was  coming  On  as  though  he'd 
been  around  forever."  Schnabel  re- 
members that  the  night  he  and  Marden 
went  to  painter  David  Diao's  studio 
after  Max's  closed.  Marden  "'took  a 
drunken  swing"  at  him.  "I  thought  I 
tried  to  strangle  him."  Marden  admits. 

Also  at  Max's,  he  met  Patti  Smith.  In 
1971,  "she  was  a  kid  out  of  New  Jersey 
who  was  always  spouting  ott  about 
Arthur  Rimbaud."  Marden  recalls.  His 
stark  painting  Star  ( tor  Piirri  Smith )  took 
its  dimensions  from  the  poet's  height 
and  shoulder  width  and  its  colors 
from  what  he  calls  her  "real  pale  skin 
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and  this  jet  black  hair  which  was 
very  impressive." 

Helen  Harrington  was  a  painter 
working  at  Max's  as  a  waitress.  She  and 
Marden  married  in  1 968.  But  soon  after, 
there  were  problems,  which  Marden 
painted  into  his  work.  He  complained 
to  a  friend  that  "my  wife  turned  her 
back  on  me  in  bed  for  six  months."  She 
also  left  him.  but  no  sooner  was  she 
gone  than  she  came  back.  So  Marden 
named  his  new  works  the  Biick  series. 
The  nine  paintings  are  sixty-nine  inches 
high.  Helen's  height.  The  invitation  to 
his  second  Bykert  exhibition  in  1968 
showed  her  standing  naked,  back  to  the 
camera,    in   front   of  his  paintings. 

Evidently,  theirs  was  (and  remains)  a 
deeplv  romantic  relationship,  and  Mar- 
den taps  it  for  links  between  his  emo- 
tions and  his  art.  In  both  his  Btick  series 
and  the  two-panel  painting  For  Helen 
(1967).  he  creates  the  sense  of  another 
presence,  his  wife's,  and  perhaps  his 
own  as  well,  as  though  he  wants  to 
breathe  life  into  raw  matter.  According 
to  the  critic  Roberta  Smith,  his  paint- 
ings have  "a  skinlike  surface  and  a 
density  which  is  almost  that  of  another 
bodv.  The  kinetic  response  is  mixed 
with  the  optical." 

By  the  end  of  the  decade,  he  had 
become  Bvkert  Gallery's  star  artist  and 
attracted  a  cult  following  of  sorts. 
Among  his  devotees  was  Mary  Boone, 
an  intense  young  artist  who  was  Ker- 
tess's  assistant.  "She  was  ambitious  and 
driven."  recalls  Kertess,  "good  at  sell- 
ing, and  she  really  liked  Brice's  work." 
Chuck  Close,  another  painter  at  Bykert, 
says  that  the  baby  Boone  took  her  job 
"extremely  seriously.  ...  In  fact,  she 
claimed  to  be  older  then  than  she  claims 
to  be  now."  (She  turns  forty  this 
month.)  Boone  listened  and  learned, 
and  now  says  with  a  chuckle  that  "when 
you  worked  in  a  gallery  in  those  days. 
you  mostly  iust  sat  around  and  talked." 
In  1978,  she  opened  her  own  in  SoHo. 

Kertess  claims  that  "for  Brice,  things 
had  become  quite  financial  by  1971." 
He  visited  the  new  Rothko  Chapel  in 
Houston.  Texas,  and  Helen  began  ex- 
ploring the  world  (travel  and  cooking 
are  still  her  main  pastimes).  In  1971.  she 
discovered  the  Greek  island  ot  Hydra, 
where  they  started  summering;  they 
bought  their  first  house  there  in  1973. 
Maiden's  surroundings  and  personal 
life  continued  to  find  their  way  into  his 
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ratcur  Brian  McNally,  who  offered  a 
host  of  reasons  as  to  why  the  painter 
should  change  dealers.  Soon  afterward, 
when  Marden  and  Gagosian  came  face- 
to-face  over  fish  at  a  restaurant  in  Paris, 
Marden  asked  him  frankly,  "Well, 
what's  the  deal?"  Gagosian  replied  by 
asking  Marden  to  evaluate  his  own 
worth — "a  standard  businessman's 
ploy,"  says  Marden.  Marden's  lawyer 
suggested  that  he  jot  down  a  "wish 
list,"  but  Marden  couldn't  think  of 
anything  he  wanted,  so  he  dropped  out 
of  the  game.  Why  become  a  "slave  to 
Larry?"  he  asks. 

According  to  the  Mardens' 

friends,  Helen's  influence  on  her  hus- 
band's business  decisions  cannot  be  un- 
derestimated. She  is  called  Brice's  muse 
and  lightning  rod,  as  well  as  a  large  piece 
of  his  conscience,  and  he  speaks  of  her 
impact  on  him  reverently.  "I  look  at 
things  she  looks  at,"  he  says.  "She  was 
more  interested  in  the  East  than  I  was, 
and  she  had  to  drag  me  to  Thailand, 
which  was  a  revelation.  She  also  turned 
me  on  to  this  show  of  calligraphy  at  the 
Japan  House.  When  I  saw  it,  it  just  hit 
me." 

"We  never  thought  we'd  have  any- 
thing," Helen  once  exclaimed  with  de- 
light on  a  tour  of  one  of  their  three 
homes.  "Isn't  the  art  market  wonder- 
ful?" And  she  makes  an  effort  to  share 
what  they  have.  She  has  taken  in  two 
girls  whose  parents  have  either  died  or 
become  unable  to  care  for  them.  And 
with  Julian  Schnabel's  ex,  Jacqueline, 
and  Paola  Igliori,  the  ex-wife  of  painter 
Sandro  Chia,  she  has  also  taken  the 
down-and-out  poet  Rene  Ricard  under 
her  wing. 

While  his  wife  and  their  daughters 
traveled  in  India  and  Indonesia,  Marden 
spent  the  summer  of  1991  locked  in  his 
studio  racing  to  meet  his  deadline.  All 
six  of  his  Cold  Mountain  paintings  go  on 
display  in  New  York  City  this  month 
and  will  then  tour  to  the  Walker  Art 
Center  in  Minneapolis,  the  Menil  Col- 
lection in  Houston,  Texas,  and  the 
Centro  de  Arte  Reina  Sofia  in  Madrid. 
Thereafter,  their  tour  of  Europe  may 
extend  indefinitely.  Marden  knows  that 
more  people  will  see  these  paintings 
than  any  he  has  ever  done.  Large  and 
mysterious,  they  are  like  signs  written 
in  a  runic  alphabet  and  assert  to  the 
world  of  dust  that  Brice  Marden  has 
found  his  own  Way.    □ 


HOUSE  OF  HABSBURG 

(Continued  from  pagt  40) 

according  to  family  lore  his  death  was 
part  of  a  suicide  pact  with  his  young 
mistress,  Maria  Vccsera,  in  which  he 
shot  her  before  turning  the  gun  on 
himself.  The  event,  Geza  mutters, 
loosely  provided  the  plot  line  of  "a 
ghastly  Hollywood  movie  [Mayerling] 
with  Ava  Gardner  as  Sissie  and  Omar 
Sharif  as  great-grcat-cousin  Rudolph." 
But  the  caretaker  of  this  impressive 
lineage  is  sometimes  a  little  carefree 
with  the  family's  skeletons.  "The  first 
Habsburg  palatine,  Archduke  Stephen, 
was  a  pyromaniac,"  Geza  volunteers. 
"He  blew  himself  up  with  fireworks." 
Then,  much  more  recently,  there  was 
Sissie's  obsession  with  fitness  and  her 
knee-length  hair,  which  took  two  hours 
to  comb.  And  one  of  Sissie's  cousins 
was  known  as  "Mad"  King  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria.  Geza  defends  him  against  the 
label,  noting  that  the  many  lavish  castles 
Ludwig  had  built — and  which  bank- 
rupted his  country  in  the  nineteenth 
century — are  now  the  mainstay  of  the 
region's  tourist  trade.  "Donald  Trump 
has  been  building  castles  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  with  money  that  be- 
longs to  the  banks,"  says  Geza,  "and 
though  he's  been  called  many  things,  to 
my  knowledge  he's  not  been  considered 
mad." 

Another  relative,  his  Impe- 
rial and  Royal  Highness 
Archduke  Otto,  now 
heads  the  once-sovereign 
house  of  Habsburg-Lor- 
raine  and  is  an  influential 
member  of  the  European 
Parliament,  in  Stras- 
bourg. "Thus,  by  the  ironies  of  histo- 
ry," says  Geza,  "the  potential  successor 
to  the  throne  of  Charlemagne  sits  as 
Herr  von  Habsburg  in  a  democratic 
assembly  whose  frontiers  are  not  so 
very  different  from  those  of  the  ninth- 
century  emperor."  If  offered  a  Habs- 
burg crown,  Otto  would  not  go  search- 
ing for  a  proper  scepter,  asserting  that 
"monarchy  still  functions  in  countries 
like  England  that  have  frameworks 
based  on  wisdom,  not  hot  blood.  .  .  . 
In  order  to  play  a  constitutional  role  in 
our  times,  you  have  to  impose  much 
restraint  on  yourself.  I'm  politically  tint 
passionate  tor  that." 

With  hopes  ofa  top  job  in  the  imperial 
palace  dashed  by  Uncle  Otto's  renunci- 
ation of  all  dynasti<  ambition,  Geza  von 
Habsburg  relishes  his  role  as  the  only 
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HAVE  YOUR  PORTRAIT  PAINTED 

BY  BENJAMIN  McCREADY 

And  Join  A  Very  Select  Group  Of  People 

Benjamin  Donald  McCreadv  is  ihe  only  artist  ever 
to  have  four  Presidents  of  the  United  States  ask  him 
to  paint  their  portraits. 

John  T.  Dorrance,  the  late  billionaire  and  Amern  a  5 
most  esteemed  collector  of  Impressionist  and  post 
Impressionist  paintings,  wrote,  "My  uite  and  I  had 
examined  dozens  of  portfolios  oi  the  country  s 
leading  portrait  painters  over  the  past  several  years 
and  had  just  about  given  up  on  the  idea.  We  re  so 
glad  we  found  you.  You  are  the  very  best  .it  getting 
a  perfect  likeness,  bringing  it  to  life,  and  prodi 
a  magnificent  painting.  I  really  haven't  seen  anyone 
who  could  do  this  since  lohn  Singer  Sargenl  Vgain 
the  finished  portraits  are  magnifk  enl  >  our  talent  is 
second  to  none,  Ben.  Use  it  well." 

Nathan  Ancell,  the  revered  foundei  and  Chairman 
of  Ethan  Allen  Company  is  like  John  Dorrance  one 
of  the  country's  renowned  ,irt  (  ollet  tors  in  an  intei 
view  published  by  the  Milwaukee  journal  May  n 
1990,  Ancell  had  this  to  say  Ben  Md  ready  has 
earned  ,i  position  .is  one  ol  the  i  ountry  s  outstanding 
portrait  painters.  I  have  commissioned  several  i«» 
traits  from  him  and  .ill  have  received  outstanding 

reviews    I  have  mtemewed  the  other  le.idmn  i«ir 

traitists  and  determined  Ben  to  be  olee 

I  have  proudly  recommended  him  to  a  ni  nbei  ol 
leading  American  families  ■tnd  institutions 

President  Gerald  I  ord  .ii  the  unvi il  a  friend  s 

portrait  painted  by  McCready   had  this  t<     ly  of  die 
artist,  'Mc(  ready's  talent  is  im  i  id  hi 

the  best  [here's  been  in  a  long  rhe  pot 

trait  he  painted  foi  me 
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arts  professional  among  today's  esti- 
mated 250  Habsburg  males,  many  of 
whom  are  in  banking  and  land  develop- 
ment. The  aristocratic  salesman  studied 
art  history  and  archaeology  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Fribourg  and  Munich  from 
1958  to  1965.  After  earning  his  Ph.D. 
(with  a  thesis  titled  "The  Stained  Glass 
Windows  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  in  Flor- 
ence"), he  was  recruited  by  Hans 
Becker,  then  the  sole  continental  Euro- 
pean representative  of  Christie's,  whose 
father  had  been  antiquarian  to  the  court 
of  Geza's  grandfather,  the  last  king  of 
Saxony.  Geza  went  on  to  make  the 
house's  Geneva  auctions  world  famous. 
What  he  calls  "my  major  coup" — the 
sale  of  perhaps  the  greatest  collection  of 
Meissen  porcelain  ever  to  come  onto  the 
market — took  place  in  1968  while  he 
was  at  Christie's.  Once  owned  by  King 
Umberto,  the  approximately  160  lots 
commanded  about  $276,000. 

Geza  freely  admits  that  Christie's 
tapped  him  for  his  title  and  connections 
within  the  European  aristocracy.  "It  did 
help  a  lot  in  the  late  sixties  and  through 
the  seventies,  when  all  doors  to  royal 
and  noble  houses,  and  the  treasures  they 
needed  to  sell,  were  open  to  me.  It  was 
certainly  a  great  help  starting  up  in 
America.  It  gives  one  a  certain  credibil- 
ity, especially  in  places  like  Palm  Beach 
and  Beverly  Hills." 

The  archduke's  royal  relations  have 
provided  an  unfailing  source  of  busi- 
ness. "Yes,  I  have  been  helping  them 
sell  their  treasures,"  he  says  with  a  hint 
of  pique.  "I  would  not  call  that  philan- 
thropic, but  it's  for  the  good  of  those 
who  want  to  sell  them.  ...  I  have 
objects  that  rarely  come  on  the  open 
market."  He  recently  sold  a  relative's 
diamond-studded  set  of  the  Habsburg 
Order  o{  the  Golden  Fleece,  which 
belonged  to  Maria  Theresa's  son  Em- 
peror ^Leopold  II,  for  $32,000.  He  also 
auctioned  Empress  Elizabeth's  entire 
collection  of  two  hundred  commemo- 
rative medals  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
for  about  $326,000.  A  lavish  men's 
traveling  toilet  service  with  huge  silver 
mirrors,  once  owned  by  Archduke  Carl 
Ludwig,  brother  of  Emperor  Franz  Jo- 
seph, went  for  just  over  $160,000. 

Earlier  this  year,  he  sold  two  official 
portraits  of  Maria  Theresa  and  her  hus- 
band, Francis  I,  in  coronation  robes, 
painted  circa  1750  by  court  artist  Franz 
Meytens.  "They  came  out  of  a  Habs- 
burg castle  and  are  now  decorating  the 


New  York  City  town  house  of  Italian 
businessman  P.  L.  Coropiana,"  says 
Geza,  refusing  to  disclose  their  price. 

He  has  yet  to  sell  anything  for  distant 
cousin  Charles,  heir  to  the  British 
throne.  "Unless  one  approaches  the 
relationship  through  the  royal  Stuarts," 
insists  the  archduke,  "Charles  would 
not  quality  as  a  cousin,  because  the 
Habsburgs  only  intermarried  with 
Catholics.  But  I  have  absolutely  no 
ethical  or  moral  problems  about  selling 
for  Protestants,  as  long  as  the  price  is 
right." 

If  Geza  offered  Christie's  the  pres- 
tige of  his  position,  what  he  got  in 
return  was  a  chance  to  find  his 
voice,  as  it  were,  as  an  auctioneer. 
"The  challenge  of  auctioneering 
is  like  an  orgasm,"  he  says  un- 
flinchingly. "I  get  as  much  of  a 
thrill  conquering  art  collectors  as 
my  ancestors  did  acquiring  kingdoms. 
You  hunt  for  the  client,  you  convince 
him  to  sell  his  object,  you  produce  a 
lavish  catalog.  Through  the  catalog  you 
find  a  buyer.  Then  bang!  You're  facing  a 
room  into  which  you  have  to  instill  the 
excitement  of  possession.  .  .  .  It's  pure 
theater.  It's  a  gut  feeling  one  gets  being 
an  auctioneer,  like  a  tenor  knowing  how 
long  to  hold  a  high  C." 

Geza's  enjoyment  of  auctioneering 
hasn't  always  infected  his  audiences.  In  a 
city  where  style  is  all,  von  Habsburg 
may  have  lost  points  in  New  York  for 
what  has  been  described  as  a  brusque 
manner  at  the  rostrum.  "He  was  like  a 
taskmaster  in  the  auction  room,  defying 
people  to  stay  out  of  the  bidding,"  says 
an  arts-scene  observer  who  watched 
Geza  in  action  last  year.  "People  sat  on 
their  hands  for  the  first  fifteen  or  sixteen 
lots,  and  then  he  said,  'You  are  allowed 
to  bid.'  " 

Yet  the  same  source  concedes,  "He 
does  have  a  following.  He's  pulled  art 
out  of  people,  and  he's  charmed  many. " 
But  charm  alone,  as  Geza  himself  would 
grant  you,  cannot  keep  a  company 
thriving.  "The  American  way  of  doing 
business  is  more  aggressive  than  in 
Europe,"  he  says.  "Europe  is  much 
more  conservative.  In  the  U.S.,  one  is 
far  more  hardworking.  In  Europe,  one 
closes  the  office  between  twelve  and 
two  for  a  leisurely  lunch.  In  New  York, 
one  works  through  with  a  sandwich  and 
a  soda  on  the  table.  I  like  working 
through  lunch."  That  spirit  wasn't  lost 


on  co-workers.  "He's  very  democrat- 
ic," insists  one  former  associate.  "He 
was  always  extremely  kind,  and  one  felt 
motivated  by  his  kindness." 

Despite  considerable  personal 

pride  in  his  salesmanship,  Geza  has 
earned  even  more  respect  as  an  expert 
on  the  work  of  Faberge.  Some  of  his 
most  stunning  coups  have  involved  the 
master  designer  of  Saint  Petersburg. 
When  he  sold  his  Imperial  Russian  Eas- 
ter "cuckoo"  egg  for  more  than 
$200,000  in  1973  to  California  collector 
and  businessman  Bernie  Solomon,  it 
was  a  record  for  Faberge.  Then  there 
was  the  discovery  in  Sweden  of  an 
American  Indian  head  carved  in  honey- 
colored  agate,  with  face  markings  set  in 
diamonds.  A  hollowed-out  vodka  cup, 
with  the  hallmarks  of  Faberge  and  his 
main  craftsman,  Michael  Perchin  of 
Petrozavodsk,  it  fetched  $24,000. 

"Very  much  like  a  present-day  haute 
couturier,  Faberge  designed  an  un- 
known number  of  gold  cases,  decora- 
tive eggs,  items  of  jewelry,  and  minia- 
ture figures,"  says  Geza,  who  traveled 
around  the  world  in  1986  and  1987 
seeking  out  more  than  five  hundred  of 
the  designer's  creations  for  an  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Hypo-Kunsthalle  in  Munich. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
attended,  and  thirty-six  thousand 
copies  of  the  catalog  were  sold. 

But  Faberge  finds,  von  Habsburg 
cautions,  are  extremely  rare.  "Of  one 
hundred  pieces  claimed  to  be  Faberge  in 
the  United  States,  more  than  ninety  are 
probably  forgeries,"  says  Geza,  who 
had  the  sad  task  of  telling  an  American 
collector  that  out  of  sixty  objects  for 
which  he'd  spent  more  than  $3  million, 
only  four  were  genuine,  though  minor, 
Faberge,  with  an  actual  worth  of  per- 
haps $50,000. 

Habsburg  left  Christie's  in  1984  in 
what  he  calls  "a  fit  of  mid-life  blues." 
His  work  there  had  changed,  he  con- 
tends, "from  fun  and  romance  with  an 
intimate  touch"  to  a  strictly  commercial 
enterprise.  But  today,  von  Habs- 
burg admits  to  a  change  of  heart,  ac- 
knowledging that  the  small  and  the 
beautiful  must  also  bring  in  high  prices. 
In  his  new  operation,  Geza  will 
play  to  his  strengths,  sticking  to  the 
niche  he  carved  out  in  thematic  sales: 
Patek  Philippe  and  Abraham  Louis  Bre- 
guet  rare  clocks  and  watches,  Faberge 
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snuffboxes  and  figures,  Carrier  jewels, 
ancient  coins  and  diamond -stud- 
ded orders  of  chivalry,  and  works 
by  fin  de  siecle  craftsmen  such  as 
Emile  Galle. 

At  a  1988  Geneva  sale,  after  all,  Geza 
brought  the  hammer  down  for  a  monu- 
mental Art  Nouveau  Galle  glass  cup  at  a 
world  record  of  roughly  SI. 5  million. 
Yet  one  of  von  Habsburg's  finest  mo- 
ments was  the  spectacular  1989  sale,  also 
in  Geneva,  of  Patek  Philippe's  two- 
pound,  18k  gold  "pocket  watch" 
named  Calibre  89,  whose  thirty-one 
functions  included  following  the 
moon's  phases.  In  fast  bidding,  it  com- 
manded over  $8  million,  becoming  the 
world's  most  expensive  timepiece. 
Habsburg's  house  had  been  selling  an 
estimated  $40  million  worth  of  watches 
annually. 

When  it  comes  to  pure  excitement, 
though,  the  find  still  beats  the  sale.  In 
1989,  von  Habsburg  discovered  an 
enameled  oval  box  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  that  had  been  presented  by  the 
City  of  Aberdeen  to  the  politician  Hen- 
ry Dundas  (1742-1811)  as  thanks  for 
relieving  Scotland  from  a  high  duty  on 
coal.  The  small  piece  of  history  was 
valued  at  $780,000. 

But  von  Habsburg's  adventures  in  the 
New  World  haven't  always  spurred 
paroxysms  of  envy  along  the  auction 
circuit.  As  he  now  knows,  the  attendant 
social  whir  ol  putting  your  name  on  the 
door  can  be  punishing.  He  got  a  taste  of 
that  in  1985,  when  he  opened  a  small 
antiques  shop  called  Le  Petit  Musee,  off 
Worth  Avenue  in  Palm  Beach.  "I  nearly 
lost  my  shirt,"  says  Geza,  eager  to 
elaborate.  The  shop  contained  such 
wares  as  trinkets  that  belonged  to  Marie 
Antoinette  and  a  large  diamond-set 
stomacher  brooch  that  once  belonged  to 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  "My  big  mis- 
take was  that  Palm  Beachers  are  not 
inclined  to  buy  anything  of  substance 
during  their  holiday  season,"  he  says. 
"The  only  thing  that  matters  then  is 
socializing.  Were  it  not  for  the  sale  of  a 
fantastic,  huge  bronze  figure  of  a  satyr 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini  to  the  Getty  Mu- 
seum, I  daresay  I'd  have  had  problems 
paying  the  rent.  It  was  a  dismal  profes- 
sional experience,  but  from  January  to 
May,  every  day,  I  was  feted  at  lun- 
cheons, cocktails,  dinners,  and  balls." 

When  today's  social  calendar  per- 
mits, Geza  prefers  to  snatch  supper  at 
home  with  friends  over  a  background  of 


Mozart  symphonies.  Dr.  von  Habsburg 
("history  of  art,  not  medicine"),  as  he 
prefers  to  be  known  m  the  office,  may 
be  one  of  the  guys  by  day,  but  come 
evening  it's  A//W-Europe  at  its  height 
in  his  modest,  six-room  Upper  East 
Side  co-op.  Its  old-European  feel,  with 
a  solid  French  sensibility,  is  fostered  by 
the  fine  antiques  and  Habsburg  bric-a- 
brac  throughout.  The  green  brocade 
walls  create  a  pastoral  warmth. 

The  apartment,  which  Geza  intends 
to  keep  for  the  half-dozen  or  so  yearly 
trips  he  plans  to  make  to  New  York, 
includes  a  smattering  of  silver-framed 
photographs  o{  monarchs  in  crowns 
and  ermine,  tweed-clad  shooting  par- 
ties in  Scotland  (where  von  Habsburg 
owns  a  home  in  the  Highlands),  and 
proud  mothers  in  pearls  holding  blue- 
blooded  babies — such  as  Geza  and  his 
brothers,  Joseph  (who  lives  in  Portugal) 
and  Michael  and  Stephan  (who  reside  in 
Munich).  Guests  are  disarmed  by  the 
Austrian  marquetry  desk  from  1780  and 
portraits  of  King  Philip  IV  of  Spain  after 
Velazquez,  Archduke  Joseph,  palatine 
ot  Hungary,  and  the  official  1765  like- 
ness of  Maria  Theresa,  with  her  off- 
spring. Von  Habsburg  himself  has  three 
sons — Francis,  twenty-four,  Ferdi- 
nand, twenty-two,  and  Maximilian, 
sixteen — by  his  wife,  Monica.  (The 
couple  have  been  in  the  process  of 
divorcing.) 

Although  fate  has  linked  him  to  Co- 
lumbus, Geza  von  Habsburg  didn't  ar- 
rive on  America's  shores  expecting  to 
make  history.  He  had,  however, 
planned  on  a  much  longer  stay.  Yet  if 
von  Habsburg's  pride  has  been  battered, 
you  wouldn't  know  it  for  his  stoicism. 
"I  don't  really  regret  anything,  because 
everything  I've  done  has  added  to  my 
experience,"  he  says.  "In  Hungary,  I 
would  have  been  a  comfortable  arch- 
duke with  a  castle.  The  fact  that  I've  had 
to  earn  my  own  living  I  consider  very 
positive."  Von  Habsburg  won't  return 
to  Switzerland  empty-handed.  He  will 
be  generously  compensated  by  Habs- 
burg International,  he  assures. 

No  one  should  read  the  archduke's 
new  direction  as  a  precursor  to  bowing 
out  of  the  auctioneering  game.  Only  a 
return  to  his  beloved  homeland  could 
accomplish  that.  As  the  archduke 
muses,  "Some  years  from  now.  yoi 
might  find  a  sign  on  the  door  that  s.i 
Closed  for  Repairs:  Old  Geezer's  ( ■•->\c 
Home  to  Hungary."   □ 
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REQUIEM  FOR  PASOLINI 

(Continued  from  page  53 ) 

mark,  consumerism  was  destroying  ev- 
erything historically  Italian.  Most  dis- 
appointingly, even  the  children  of  the 
borgate,  whom  Pasolini  romanticized  as 
natural  anarchists  and  incipient  revolu- 
tionaries, turned  out  to  want  the  same 
cars  and  washer-dryers  as  everyone  else: 
they  had  become,  he  complained,  no 
more  than  "ghostly  copies  of .  .  .  the 
middle  class." 

Pasolini  set  to  work  on  a  huge  stream- 
of-consciousness  novel  (never  finished) 
called  Petroleo,  about  "a  consumer  soci- 
ety, which  in  the  end  sells  people  and 
consumes  itself."  (Einaudi,  Pasolini's 
Italian  publisher,  has  just  announced 
plans  to  release  the  volume,  previously 
considered  unpublishable.)  Given  a  col- 
umn in  1973  in  the  Corricre  dell  a  Sera,  the 
most  visible  bully  pulpit  in  the  country, 
Pasolini  tried  to  force  Italy  to  rethink  its 
march  toward  prosperity. 

In  the  years  before  his  death,  he  wrote 
some  of  the  most  outrageous  articles 
ever  to  appear  there.  He  supported  drug 
use  even  at  extremely  excessive  levels, 
opposed  abortion,  and  advocated  ho- 
mosexuality as  a  way  to  limit  popula- 
tion growth.  At  the  same  time,  he 
showed  no  sympathy  for  gay  rights — to 
him,  anything  that  made  sex  easier 
turned  it  into  a  commodity,  part  of  "the 
hedonistic  ideology  of  consumerism 
and  [the]  ensuing  modernistic  tolerance 
of  the  American  sort."  He  decried  the 
student  riots  of  1968,  conceivably  the 
uprising  he  had  waited  for  all  those 
years,  as  mere  bourgeois  infighting  and 
praised  the  riot  police  as  the  true  sons  of 
the  peasants.  In  one  well-known  essay, 
he  called  for  an  end  to  television  on  the 
grounds  that  "youth  exposed  to  it  will 
wind  up  criminals  or  with  criminal 
tendencies"  and  opposed  obligatory 
high  school  because  it  taught  "useless, 
stupid,  false,  moralistic  things." 

Today,  the  articles  read  like  road 
maps  to  Pasolini's  tortured  psyche,  his 
attempts  to  recast  an  anguished  search 
for  personal  fulfillment  into  national 
political  issues,  but  the  essays  convulsed 
the  Italy  of  their  day.  Novelist  Italo 
Calvino  wrote  that  trying  to  follow 
Pasolini's  thinking  was  like  "hailing 
down  a  Formula  One  race  driver  ...  to 
ask  for  a  ride."  Semiotician  and  best- 
selling  novelist  Umberto  Eco  once 
wrote  that  Pasolini's  paradise  had  al- 
ways existed  "only  in  youthful  and 
uncontaminated  private  memories," 
suggesting  that  his  political  intolerance 


was  really  a  product  of  nostalgia. 

Pasolini,  yearning  for  a  way  to  con- 
vey his  new  pessimism  on  film,  turned 
to  the  Marquis  de  Sade's  monstrous 
eighteenth-century  chronicle  of  sexual 
perversion,  120  Days  of  Sodom.  He 
promised  to  go  far  beyond  anything  he 
had  done  before,  to  make  a  movie  that 
would  never  be  absorbed  by  "neo- 
capitalism's  false  tolerance."  It  would 
be,  he  had  said,  "indigestible."  Said:  Or 
the  120  Days  of  Sodom  became  Pasolini's 
horrendous,  posthumous  gift  to  the 
world:  he  was  murdered  one  day  after 
completing  the  final  dubbing. 

Said  opens  with  a  recommended 
reading  list  of  film  theory  and  neo- 
Marxist  critical  works  and  closes  with  a 
man's  tongue  being  cut  out.  Relentless 
in  execution  and  nauseating  to  watch, 
the  film  merges  the  Marquis  de  Sade's 
cerebral  cataloging  of  torture-as-sex 
with  the  historical  reality  of  Mussolini's 
last  days:  the  SS  rescued  him  in  1943 
during  the  Italian  government's  col- 
lapse and  granted  him  a  mini-kingdom 
on  Lake  Garda,  outside  of  Milan.  Said 
becomes  a  laboratory  of  cruelty,  where 
fascism's  last  refugees  could  practice 
their  craft  in  sinister  isolation. 

By  the  time  he  made  Said,  the  bank- 
able Pasolini  had  the  budget  to  commis- 
sion Art  Deco  and  Bauhaus  settings  and 
brcathtakingly  beautiful  clothes.  The 
movie  is  an  ironic  harvest  of  the  fruits  of 
Italy's  postwar  bourgeois  genius  for 
antibourgeois  ends.  He  called  it  part 
one  of  his  Trilogy  of  Death. 

A  kind  of  sick,  static  violence  flows 
throughout  the  film.  The  audience 
watches,  less  with  horror  than  with 
numbness,  as  sixteen  young  actors  are 
led  around  naked  on  dog  leashes  and 
forced  to  bark  and  howl.  A  third  of  the 
movie  involves  a  long  banquet  where 
the  captors  make  their  adolescent  vic- 
tims eat  human  waste.  During  filming, 
Pasolini,  always  willing  to  be  inter- 
viewed, claimed  he  hated  the  young 
amateur  actors  and  actresses  who  played 
these  roles.  Like  the  rest  of  Italy's  pas- 
sive youth,  they  were  "masochistic, 
imbecilic,  and  presumptuous." 

Pasolini  did  succeed  in  making  Said 
the  least  erotic  film  about  sex  ever  made; 
it  continues  to  shock  those  unprepared 
for  its  content  but  achieves  little  else. 
The  film  did  not,  in  the  end,  prove 
"indigestible."  Pasolini  had  underrated 
omnivorous  capitalism.  Said  is  avidly 
studied  by  cinema  students  today,  who 


particularly  admire  the  film's  last  mo- 
ments, a  long  disjointed  mass  rape, 
dismemberment,  and  murder  viewed 
through  the  field  glasses  of  the  alienat- 
ing torturers. 

The  trial  of  Pasolini's  killer  and  the 
obligatory  hearings  on  Said's  obscenity 
overlapped,  fusing  man  and  movie  in 
the  popular  imagination.  Pelosi's  de- 
fense lawyer  argued  that  anyone  who 
could  make  Said  might  perfectly  well 
attack  a  helpless  youth  whom  he'd  lured 
to  a  deserted  spot.  And  although  Pelosi 
was  eventually  found  guilty  of  murder, 
the  press  agreed.  Pasolini  was,  as 
Schwartz  says,  "guilty  by  artistic  asso- 
ciation." One  can't  imagine  him  want- 
ing it  any  other  way. 

After  Pasolini's  murder,  the 
Communists  were  grant- 
ed the  right  to  memorial- 
ize one  of  Italy's  most 
famous  intellectuals,  even 
though,  as  one  friend  ob- 
served, "any  discipline, 
even  of  the  smallest 
group,  [was]  foreign  to  him."  Despite 
his  brother's  having  been  murdered  by 
Communist  partisans  during  the  war — 
and  Pasolini  himself  having  been 
thrown  out  of  the  party — by  1975, 
Pasolini  was  one  of  the  most  acclaimed 
Italian  cultural  figures  to  still  associate 
himself  with  the  Communists.  Some- 
what illogically,  he  saw  the  party  as  a 
bastion  of  purity  in  the  "filth"  of  mod- 
ern deal-making  Italy,  and  the  Commu- 
nists envied  the  cachet  he  carried  with 
Italy's  youth. 

Many  Communists  argued  that  he 
should  lie  in  state  at  party  headquarters, 
but  this  was  a  privilege  not  even  accord- 
ed founding  general  secretary  Togliatti. 
A  compromise  was  reached:  his  coffin 
was  carried  from  a  building  near  the 
headquarters  in  a  parade  organized  by 
the  party  youth  league.  Thousands  of 
Italians  broke  into  spontaneous  ap- 
plause during  the  ritual. 

Then,  in  another  wonderfully  baf- 
fling contradiction,  the  final  one  in 
Pasolini's  long  contradictory  life,  the 
body  was  shipped  back  to  his  native 
village  of  Casarsa.  There  a  priest  offici- 
ated over  a  church  service,  and  the 
tortured  poet,  filmmaker,  and  radical 
intellectual  was  laid  to  rest  in  sacred 
ground,  followed  six  years  later  by  the 
beloved  mother  with  whom  he  had 
lived  faithfully  all  of  his  life.   □ 
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SEX,  LIES,  AND  KAFKA 

(Continued  from  page  62) 

ident's  Men,  Annie  Hall,  and  The  5,000 
Fingers  of  Dr.  T. 

A  good  director  to  Soderbergh  is 
someone  who  is  not  showy  but  guides  a 
production  (he  scoffs  at  the  auteur  the- 
ory, which  holds  that  the  director  is  the 
primary  creative  force).  In  this  regard, 
Soderbergh  is  similar  to  the  great  direc- 
tors from  what  he  considers  Holly- 
wood's two  great  periods,  the  golden 
age  of  the  thirties  and  forties  and  a 
second  golden  age  in  the  early  seventies, 
when  filmmakers  churned  out  a  wide 
variety  of  pictures  that  were  both  per- 
sonal and  commercial.  "I  don't  think  his 
pictures  are  any  more  unusual  or  offbeat 
than  Robert  Altman's  were  in  1972  or 
Arthur  Penn's  Bonnie  and  Clyde  was  in 
1967, "  says  David  Foil.  "Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  directors  whose  work  was 
consistently  interesting  made  unusual 
choices  all  the  time,  and  to  turn  from 
one  subject  to  another  as  dramatically  as 
Steven  has  was  not  thought  of  as  an 
odd  thing." 

Longtime  friends  say  his  early  shorts 
and  screenplays  reflected  a  humor  and 
story  sense  that  was  smart  but  not  far 
from  the  mainstream.  Soderbergh  ad- 
mits that  if  he  found  a  script  for  a  horror 
film  personally  scary,  for  example,  he 
would  do  it  in  a  second.  "I  think  he  has  a 
lot  of  surprises  in  him,  and  one  day  he'll 
turn  around  and  have  people  lined  up 
around  the  block  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,"  Foil  predicts. 

Soderbergh's  next  project  will  be  his 
first  studio  film  and  a  tentative  step 
toward  a  general  audience.  It's  a  come- 
dy he's  developing  with  Sydney  Pollack 
for  Universal  Pictures  about  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Football  League,  set 
in  1926.  The  screenplay  is  being  written 
by  two  Sports  Illustrated  writers.  Soder- 
bergh expects  it  to  make  very  subtle 
comments  about  the  commercialization 
of  sports.  "It  doesn't  have  to  be  a  stupid 
comedy.  You  can  aspire  to  a  level  of 
intelligence  and  still  be  accessible  and 
tunny.  This  is  about  as  mainstream  as  I 
get,  half  in  and  half  out. 

"Whether  it's  entertainment  or  not,  I 
just  like  movies  to  be  based  in  a  world 
that  I  live  in  and  the  behavior  to  be 
consistent  with  the  behavior  around  me 
on  this  planet.  I  don't  care  if  it  takes 
place  on  Mars:  do  the  characters  exhibit 
the  qualities  of  people  I  live  next  to?  If 
you  have  no  interest  in  the  people  who 
live  next  to  you,  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
make  very  good  movies."   □ 


LORD  OF  THE  RING 

(Continued  from  page  XX) 

strain  that  was  once  common  through- 
out Europe,  bulls  have  been  there  since 
the  earliest  times;  they  roamed  the 
countryside  freely,  and  when  Spaniards 
wanted  to  hold  a  crude  village  free-for- 
all  or  a  running  of  the  bulls,  they  simply 
rounded  some  up.  One  theory  has  it  that 
bullfighting  exists  today  because  during 
the  Spaniards'  holy  battle  in  the  Middle- 
Ages  to  win  the  country  back  from  the 
Moorish  occupiers,  the  cavalry  on  both 
sides  needed  something  to  practice  on, 
so  the  combatants  turned  their  lances  on 
the  bulls. 

After  the  Moors  were  expelled,  Span- 
iards still  had  a  taste  for  these  displays, 
and  so  the  long  lance  turned  into  a 
shorter,  decorative  blade  that  was  plant- 
ed in  the  bull's  withers  by  noblemen  on 
horseback  assisted  by  men  on  foot. 
After  1700,  under  the  influence  of 
Spain's  new  French-born  king, 
Philip  V,  who  disliked  bullfighting,  the 
nobility  gradually  began  to  lose  interest 
in  it.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  masses 
to  take  over  the  ring,  and  bullfighting 
on  foot  with  capes  was  developed. 
Those  first  fights  were  chaotic  affairs, 
and  the  next  two  hundred  years  provid- 
ed a  gradual  refinement:  the  sequence  of 
the  fight  was  rationally  ordered,  and 
techniques  were  improved  for  selective- 
ly breeding  braver  bulls.  As  the  ring  was 
ceded  to  the  people,  Spain's  aristocrats 
gained  greater  prominence  as  breeders. 

Early  in  this  century,  when  the  mag- 
nificent Joselito,  a  matador  of  incredible 
power  and  science,  was  asked  who  the 
best  matador  was,  he  answered,  "The 
one  who  knows  how  to  dominate  the 
greatest  number  of  different  bulls."  At 
about  the  same  time,  in  1913,  bullfight- 
ing took  on  an  entirely  new  orientation 
with  the  appearance  of  Juan  Belmonte 
from  Seville,  who  was  small,  weak,  and 
lacked  even  the  most  rudimentary  no- 
tions of  ringcraft.  Yet  when  "his"  bull 
came  out,  he  was  capable  of  the  most 
emotional  performances.  Invading  the 
bull's  terrain,  stoically  standing  his 
ground,  he  used  his  incredible  temple — 
he  can  almost  be  credited  with  inventing 
it — to  draw  the  animal  agonizingly 
close  to  his  body  to  create  extraordinary 
beauty.  (Asked  who  the  best  torero 
was,  Belmonte  answered,  "The  one 
who  earns  the  most  money.")  It  is 
probably  not  surprising  that  his  attack 
on  established  values  should  come  when 
it  did:  Freud,  Joyce,  Einstein,  Picasso, 
and  Stravinsky  were  rethinking  tradi- 


tion; Europe  was  preparing  tor  war. 

Joselito  and  Belmonte  engaged  in  an 
intense  six-year  rivalry — the  Golden 
Age,  which  ended  when  Joselito  was 
killed  in  the  ring — but  Bclmonte's  vi- 
sion would  prevail,  and  the  rest  oftoreo 
can  be  seen  as  a  gradual  formalization  of 
his  doctrine,  not  always  with  happy 
results.  Nowadays,  rather  than  giving 
each  bull  the  kind  of  fight  it  demands, 
the  torero  often  attempts  to  impose  his 
own  individual  style  on  the  animal. 
which  has  been  facilitated  by  the  breed- 
ing of  more  docile  bulls.  In  1939,  after 
the  civil  war,  Manolete  may  have  stood 
stiller  than  Belmonte,  but  as  a  result  of 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  bulls  during 
the  war,  he  usually  killed  underage, 
underweight  animals.  And  instead  of 
facing  them,  he  passed  them  from  the 
less-pure  profile  position,  out  of  harm's 
way,  as  it  were.  The  last  classically  great 
matador  was  Antonio  Ordonez,  glori- 
fied by  Hemingway  in  The  Dangerous 
Summer,  a  somewhat  biased  account  of 
that  fighter's  1959  rivalry  in  the  ring 
with  his  brother-in-law,  the  matinee 
idol-matador  Luis  Miguel  Domingufn. 
El  Cordobes,  for  all  his  popularity,  was 
essentially  a  clown. 

Still,  there  is  something  fascinating 
about  a  suit  of  lights  and  the  men  who 
wear  them  and  the  world  they  inhabit,  a 
place  so  strange  and  remote  from  our 
own  everyday  concerns  that  the  master 
critic  Diaz-Cahabate  called  it  a  separate 
planet:  "the  Planet  of  the  Bulls" — dis- 
tant but  not  inaccessible. 

There  is  a  story  told  about  Manolete. 
He  was  visited  in  the  lobby  of  his  hotel 
by  a  beautiful  woman  who  had  just  seen 
him  fight  and  quickly  made  it  known 
that  she  wanted  to  sleep  with  him.  They 
went  up  to  his  room,  but  when  she  saw 
him  naked,  she  had  second  thoughts: 
this  was  not  the  dashing  figure  ot  the 
bullring  but  a  thin,  fragile  man.  She 
asked  him  if,  before  they  went  further, 
he  would  mind  putting  on  the  red  and 
gold  silk  suit  he  had  worn  earlier  m  the 
day.  Manolete  did  not  mind. 

I  IK  I    I  ANN  Ol    ANY  (VI  III  R   NATIONA1 

pastime,  demanding  aficionados  lament 
the  passing  of  the  good  old  days.  "Now- 
more  than  ever,  the  publi<  .  the  greal 
mass  of  spectators,  don't  i  onebitfor 
c  lassie  bullfighting,"  w  i  ii  Vicente  Za- 
bala,  one  of  Spam-  '  .ding  critics. 
"And  the  worst  if  '  .  \  don't  w  ant 

to  learn."  ( )r,  merican  tan  in 
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Madrid  puts  it,  "More  people  like  Nor- 
man Rockwell  than  Degas." 

The  deteriorating  state  of  the  bulls  is 
especially  lamented.  Many  of  the  major 
bull  breeders  have  produced  a  smooth- 
er, less  fierce  collaborator.  The  idea — 
clearly  mistaken — is  that  this  animal 
will  make  it  easier  for  the  matador  to 
create  balletlike  beauty,  which  will 
somehow  compensate  for  the  emotion 
missing  in  the  bull.  It  should  be  made 
clear,  however,  that  any  bull,  no  matter 
how  "tame,"  can  kill.  Many  bulls  now 


the  profile  position  that  the  highly  pop- 
ular Manolete  had  adopted.  Instead  of 
guiding  the  horns  with  the  center  of  the 
muleta,  he  uses  the  tip,  as  far  from  his 
body  as  possible.  Instead  of  "making 
the  bull  go  where  it  does  not  want  to 
go,"  in  the  words  of  a  great  classic 
matador — and  it  should  be  stressed  that 
we  are  talking  about  the  noble,  straight- 
charging  bulls,  not  the  tough  ones — he 
bothers  the  animals  very  little.  Al- 
though his  style  allows  him  to  handle  a 
greater  number  of  bulls,  it  reduces  the 


Soon  he  has  most  of  the  crowd, 
everyone  from  die-hard  fans  to 
socialites  to  peasants,  roaring 
its  approval — and  then 
drops  the  bull  with  a  single 
thrust.  The  result:  two  more 
and  further  aooolades. 


have  even  had  the  tips  of  their  horns 
artificially  and  illegally  blunted — 
shaved,  in  the  argot.  This  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  detect,  reduces  the  effects  of  a 
wound,  and  upsets  the  animal's  timing 
and  offensiveness. 

And  the  toreros?  Throughout  histo- 
ry, their  periods  of  glory  have  been 
followed  by  those  of  relative  decline — 
though  the  aficionados  have  optimisti- 
cally preferred  to  call  them  phases  of 
transition.  There  are  still  a  handful  who 
can  provide  occasional  flashes  of  genius, 
but  the  majority  of  the  men  who  rank 
highest,  although  they  often  produce 
satisfying  performances,  are  on  most 
afternoons  merely  diligent  journeymen 
or  uninspired  hacks  who  pile  one  artless 
pass  onto  another  to  overwhelm  the 
crowd  with  sheer  quantity.  Many  peo- 
ple have  not  seen  true  inspiration  in  a 
bullring  for  years. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  Espartaco. 
Although  his  incredible  skill  and  good 
intentions  are  recognized,  he  is  criti- 
cized for  killing  too  many  bulls  from  the 
easy  ranches,  often  ones  with  their 
horns  shaved.  He  doesn't  work  in  the 
classic  mode — dangerously  stepping 
into  the  line  of  charge  to  bring  the  bull 
around  his  body,  which  is  also  aestheti- 
cally more  pleasing — but  usually  has  the 
leg  nearer  the  bull  held  back  even  past 


artistic  and  emotional  content  of  his 
work;  yet  it  has  been  widely  adopted, 
and  many  spectators  now  accept  it  as 
true  toreo. 

"Espartaco  is  a  computer, "  says  Enri- 
que Amat,  a  respected  young  taurine 
critic  from  Valencia,  "and  he  has  been 
programmed  to  earn  ears  every  day, 
from  every  bull,  by  whatever  means. 
He  does  not  feel  what  he  is  doing  and 
thus  cannot  transmit  true  emotion  to  the 
real  aficionados.  That  may  not  be  his 
fault,  but  we  should  at  least  demand  that 
he  fight  with  more  purity  and  truth." 

THE  MATADOR'S  DAY  BEGINS  AT 
noon  when,  usually  after  a  long  over- 
night car  journey,  he  gets  up  and  eats  a 
light  lunch.  He  does  not  want  to  be 
heavy  in  the  ring  (and  should  he  be 
gored,  an  operation  would  be  easier  on 
an  empty  stomach).  Afterward  at  his 
hotel,  he  often  receives  friends,  then 
tries  to  nap,  though  many  matadors 
confess  that  their  intense  fear  prevents 
them  from  sleeping.  More  than  any- 
thing, they  are  trying  to  become  "men- 
talized" — to  use  their  expression.  At  the 
appointed  hour,  the  dresser  appears, 
and  the  ritual  of  squeezing  the  matador's 
body  into  the  skin-tight  suit  begins;  the 
high,  taut  suspenders  are  adjusted,  the 
false  pigtail  affixed — it  is  the  caste  mark 


of  the  trade  and,  until  this  century,  was 
the  matador's  own  braided  hair.  Some 
toreros  like  to  get  dressed  alone  and 
quickly;  others  prefer  to  make  almost  a 
ceremony   of  the  event,    surrounding 
themselves  with  friends  who  distract 
them.  Most  matadors  will  then  say  a 
prayer  before  an  altar  of  religious  med- 
als  and  saints'   effigies   that  has   been 
improvised  on  a  bedroom  table.  Then, 
always  with  just  a  few  minutes  to  spare, 
they  walk  through  the  lobby  to  their 
waiting   car.  There  is  a  proper  chapel 
inside  the  plaza,   but  all 
too    soon    the    trumpet 
blows  for  the  procession 
across  the  sand. 

In  August  and  Septem- 
ber, Espartaco,  like  all  the 
top  toreros,  performs  al- 
most every  day.  No 
sooner  does  a  torero  kill 
two  bulls  than  he  show- 
ers, gets  in  a  car,  and 
drives  to  the  other  end  of 
Spain,  often  arriving 
with  only  enough  time 
for  a  few  hours'  sleep  be- 
fore doing  the  same  thing  over  again. 
(Ordonez  said  that  to  be  a  star  torero  a 
man  has  to  be  able  to  sleep  in  a  moving 
car.)  Of  course,  the  schedule  has  a 
negative  effect  on  their  work:  just  the 
traveling  is  exhausting,  and  then  there  is 
the  tremendous  fear  and  pressure  of  the 
fight.  But  those  who  can  endure  the 
strain — and  Espartaco  is  the  very  best  at 
it — are  enormously  respected  by  the 
professionals,  in  part  because  they  make 
so  much  money  in  such  a  short  time — 
up  to  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  while 
in  their  twenties.  Like  film,  toreo  is  an 
uneasy  alliance  of  commerce  and  art. 

Despite  his  currently  being  at  the 
height  of  his  earning  powers,  the  specu- 
lation is  that  Espartaco  will  soon  be 
calling  it  quits.  Although  he  dismisses 
reports  that  audiences  are  tiring  of  his 
work,  he  confirms  what  insiders  have 
suspected  for  some  time:  "I  won't  be  in 
this  much  longer.  Some  afternoons  it  is 
harder  to  get  enthusiastic.  All  these 
years  at  the  top  have  left  me  physically 
burned  out.  In  some  ways  Juan  Antonio 
has  become  a  slave  of  Espartaco.  I  want 
more  time  to  be  with  my  family  and 
friends."  While  brushing  off  a  question 
about  the  danger — during  his  thirteen 
seasons  as  a  matador  he  has  suffered 
remarkably  few  gorings — he  recognizes 
that  he  has  "gone  to  the  well  a  number 
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of  times  and  always  come  back  with 
water,  and  this  can't  go  on  forever." 

Then  he  asks  with  a  broad  smile,  "Do 
you  know  what  really  scares  me?"  And 
sizing  you  up  with  those  blue  eyes,  he 
answers  his  own  question:  "Turning 
thirty!"  Yes,  Espartaco  is  a  charmer. 

"There's  always  a  tendency  to  criti- 
cize the  top  torero  more  than  the  oth- 
ers," he  says.  "I  know  the  criticisms, 
but  I  don't  agree  with  them.  Sure,  it 
looks  better  to  fight  bulls  facing  them 
and  put  the  foot  out  front,  at  least  in  the 
photographs.  But  that's  actually  easier 
on  the  torero:  it  makes  the  bulls  move 
off  their  course  and  go  farther  from 
your  body.  Manolete  thought  the  same 
thing,  and  look  at  what  a  great  torero  he 
was.  And  citing  from  a  distance  is  not  as 
dangerous  as  it  looks,  either,  because 
the  bull  is  coming  fast  and  it's  easier  to 
fool  him." 

There  is  an  awkward  silence.  All  the 
great  critics  of  this  century  have  stressed 
the  need  to  put  that  foot  out  in  front;  the 
master  Corrochano  wrote  that  "toreros 
who  fight  in  profile  place  themselves  on 
the  margin  of  toreo." 

Espartaco  hastens  to  clarify,  noting, 
correctly,  that  few  bulls  nowadays  per- 
mit the  tough,  wrenching,  classic  toreo. 
"I  have  to  take  care  of  them  because  they 
don't  have  a  lot  of  mobility,"  he  says 
with  even  more  passion.  "If  I  were  to 
force  them,  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  so 
much  play  out  of  so  many  of  them.  At 
least  that's  the  way  I  interpret  bullfight- 
ing. Nobody  can  say  toreo  is  one  thing 
and  not  another." 

His  style  may  displease  some,  but  at 
least  Espartaco  gives  value  for  money; 
he  gets  out  there  and  gives  us  his  all 
every  day  as  we  nitpick.  And  a  lot  of 
admirers  of  Degas  secretly  like  Norman 
Rockwell.  Anyway,  the  purists  have 
recently  found  a  bright  new  ray  of  hope 
who  has  also  been  embraced  by  the 
public  at  large.  He  is  Cesar  Rincon, 
from  Bogota,  Colombia;  not  all  the 
news  out  of  that  troubled  country  is 
about  death  and  drugs.  Last  May,  the 
twenty-five-year-old  Rincon,  who  had 
performed  in  Spain  before  but  was 
largely  unknown,  suddenly  came  alive. 
On  two  successive  afternoons  in  Ma- 
drid he  fought  with  extraordinary  skill 
and  purity. 

Even  Espartaco  says  the  Colombian 
has  "a  great  deal  of  honor  and  bravery. 
He  is  on  a  roll."  But  in  the  spirit  of  the 
rivalry  that  characterizes  the  profession, 


he  questions  whether  Rincon  really  lias 
some  special  technical  knack,  and  warns 
that  as  time  goes  on  his  style  may 
change. 

For  now,  though,  he  is  close  to 

the  aficionados'  hearts:  here  is  a  torero 
who  not  only  fights  in  the  classic  mode 
but,  by  citing  his  bulls  from  a  good 
distance,  has  almost  all  of  them  charg- 
ing. Unlike  many  matadors,  who  at  the 
end  of  the  pass  retreat  a  few  steps  before 
citing  for  the  next  one,  Rincon  almost 
always  tries  to  hold  his  ground  between 
passes,  linking  them  in  series  of  four  or 
five,  which  makes  for  the  accumulation 
of  great  emotion.  Although  his  postures 
before  the  bull  are  not  as  exquisite  as 
some  of  the  so-called  artists',  he  is 
graceful  and  fights  with  feeling.  Manuel 
Moles,  a  leading  taurine  critic,  sees 
Rincon  as  having  a  pendulum  effect  of 
bringing  back  to  toreo  some  of  its 
"eternal  values"  that  had  recently  been 
lost. 

It  is  true  that  the  history  of 
toreo  is  strewn  with  the  yellowed  rave 
notices  of  toreros  who  had  one  fabulous 
season  and  then  fizzled  or  fell  out  of 
fashion  with  a  fickle  public.  This  corre- 
spondent, however,  thinks  the  public 
will  be  rendering  unto  Cesar  for  some 
time  to  come.  Certainly  he  is  deserving: 
friendly,  modest,  a  nicer  fellow  you 
couldn't  ask  to  meet.  And  talk  about 
human  interest:  to  bring  him  luck  on  his 
first  trip  to  fight  in  Spain,  his  mother 
and  sister  lit  candles  to  the  Virgin  in 
their  Bogota  shanty;  the  place  caught 
fire,  and  both  of  them  died. 

Just  thinking  about  Rincon  puts 
us  aficionados  in  an  optimistic  mood, 
although  the  season  ends  in  October  and 
our  five-month  drought  begins,  with 
only  books  and  conversation  to  teed  our 
obsession.  But  already  we  are  dreaming 
of  the  first  corridas  in  Valencia  in 
March.  One  can  almost  taste  the  hard 
black  rice  that  sticks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
paella  pan,  to  be  washed  down  with  the 
rough  local  red  wine  while  we  sit  in  the 
sun  at  an  outdoor  restaurant  with  a  soft 
breeze  wafting  off  the  Mediterranean. 
Then  we'll  follow  one  of  those  brass 
bands  to  the  plaza  de  toros.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  bulls  will  be  strong  and 
brave  and  their  killers  brave  and  in- 
spired. Cesar  Rincon  will  be  there,  and 
Espartaco.  jOW  □ 


SETTLING  THE  SCORE 

itinued  from  pagt   ■ 

(he  made  a  string  of  hit  jazz  LPs  with 
drummer  Shelly  Manne  and  bassist  Red 
Mitchell),  songwriting  (he  divorced 
Bennett,  with  whom  he  had  had  two 
daughters,  and  married  1  )orv  Langdon, 
a  talented  lyricist),  and  the  local  classical 
world. 

Previn  left  him  to  conduct  for  several 
reasons.  It  was  no  longer  a  challenge, 
although  it  came  so  effortlessly  that  it 
had  hardly  ever  seemed  a  challenge.  I  he 
nature  of  film  music  itself  was  changing 
from  symphonic  to  slushy  pop,  which 
interested  him  little.  And  Previn  alw  a\  s 
resented  the  low  regard  in  which  com- 
posers were  held  by  musically  illiterate 
studio  heads,  who  would  say  things 
like,  "This  picture's  about  Paris,  so  give 
me  a  lot  of  French  horns." 

But  Previn  now  says  that  conducting 
had  always  been  his  goal.  "The  old 
cliche  just  happens  to  be  true.  I  think  the 
world's  greatest  repertoire  is  for  the 
orchestra,  and  I  wanted  to  be  part  of 
that.  The  music  moved  me  very  much 
when  I  was  a  kid  and  a  student,  and  1 
wanted  to  participate  in  it  and  not  just 
listen.  I  didn't  do  it  for  reasons  of  self- 
aggrandizement.  I  didn't  do  it  for  rea- 
sons of  power.  It's  just  selfishness.  I 
loved  doing  it  and  instantly  felt  at  home 
with  it.  I  like  all  the  things  I  do,  but 
basically  what  I  do  is  conduct. 

In  the  early  sixties,  Previn  decided  to 
spend  some  time  conducting  small  or- 
chestras around  the  country  to  build  his 
repertoire  and  lose  his  1  lollywood  im- 
age. He  became  music  director  of  the 
Houston  Symphony  in  IW>7.  but  it 
proved  an  unhappy,  short-lived  ap- 
pointment, the  town  then  being  too 
provincial  for  the  conductor's  bound- 
less energies  and  musical  enthusiasms. 

Previn's  arrival  as  a  bona  tide  conduc- 
tor came  with  his  ten  years  spent  as  the 
music  director  of  the  London  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra,  during  the  heady  late 
sixties  and  early  seventies.  While  Pre\  in 

was  there,  he  was  probably  the  most 
prominent  musician  in  England.  I  le 
was  involved  in  a  string  ol  regular 
television  shows,  ranging  from  i  ireful- 
lv  produced  music  programs  to  an  in- 
formal talk  series  with  various  art- 
world  personalities,  and  developed,  he 
says,  "the  kind  of  fame  thai  b<  -ills  some 
poor  bastard  on  a  weckl)  television 
show."  I  ondon  had  ni  /ei  seen  any- 
thing hk  tins  youthti  ( rican  <  on- 
ductor  from  I  lolK  ho  sported  i 
Beatles  mop                      I  ire.  I  ong  es- 
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tranged  from,  but  still  married  to. 
Dory — who  had  been  in  and  out  of 
mental  institutions — he  had  begun  a 
highly  publicized  affair  with  Mia  Far- 
row, who  had  been  recently  divorced 
from  Frank  Sinatra.  Fleet  Street  papa- 
razzi literally  climbed  the  trees  in  front 
of  their  Belgravia  flat  to  get  photos  of 
the  scandalous  couple. 

Previn's  London  triumph  was  re- 
markable in  part  because  he  conquered 
the  British  with  their  own  music.  Al- 
ways oddly  attracted  to  neglected  Brit- 
ish symphonic  music,  Previn  soon  be- 
came— and  still  is — one  of  its  greatest 
proponents,  amazing  the  country  with 
the  lustiness  of  his  William  Walton,  the 
urgency  of  his  Benjamin  Britten  and 
Michael  Tippett,  the  spiritual  luster  of 
his  Vaughan  Williams,  and  the  colorful 
authority  he  brought  to  Gustav  Hoist's 
The  Planets.  Indeed,  the  chameleonlike 
Previn  became  more  British  than  the 
British.  He  purchased  a  country  estate 
in  Surrey,  married  Mia  when  his  di- 
vorce from  Dory  became  final,  and 
settled  down  with  a  growing  family: 
twin  boys,  another  son,  and  three 
adopted  Korean  girls.  His  social  life 
revolved  around  the  livelier  intellectual 
circles,  with  playwright  Tom  Stoppard 
becoming  one  of  his  closest  friends. 

So  anglicized  was  Previn  that  when 
Mia  became  tired  of  life  in  Surrey  and 
went  back  to  work  in  films,  it  spelled  the 
end  of  the  marriage.  Previn  then  mar- 
ried Heather  Hales,  who  had  been  a 
close  friend  of  Mia's.  After  a  decade 
with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  to 
conduct,  becoming  music  director  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  in  1976  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  in  1985. 
But  he  retained  his  base  in  Britain  for 
twenty  years,  selling  his  Surrey  house 
only  two  years  ago  when  he  settled  in 
New  York. 

Hollywood  continues  to  haunt  Pre- 
vin and  probably  always  will.  He  can 
never  put  his  film  scores  completely 
behind  him;  there  are  too  many  of  them, 
and  too  many  are  for  popular  films  that 
will  likely  have  an  eternal  life  on  video. 

He  even  describes  his  forthcoming 
Hollywood  memoirs — a  term  that  he 
hates  for  its  pretentiousness — as  no 
more  than  cocktail  party  stories.  The 
idea  for  writing  them  down,  he  says, 
came  from  his  wife,  who  thought  they 
were  so  genuinely  amusing  that  they 
should  be  preserved.  "Then  Mrs.  Onas- 


sis  [a  senior  editor  at  Doubleday]  heard 
about  it,  and  she  said,  'Try.  Write  a  few 
pages.  See  if  it  comes  naturally  and  if 
you  like  it.'  So  I  started  writing,  and 
then  I  began  to  actually  enjoy  it.  I  had  no 
idea  if  I  could  fill  a  book  reasonably.  But 
I  did  very  easily.  It  has  no  musical 
profundity  in  it.  It  has  none  of  my 
thinking  about  music  as  an  art  form.  It's 
just  about  those  slightly  insane  ten  years 
[in  Hollywood]." 

Even  so,  Hollywood  seems  to  have 
shaped  much  of  Previn's  subsequent 
career,  from  his  style  of  conducting  to 
his  relationships  with  orchestras  and 
audiences.  He  has  developed  serious 
problems  with  the  managements  of 
nearly  every  orchestra  he  has  headed, 
leaving  each  under  a  cloud.  Part  of  this 
has  been  a  simple  matter  of  incompati- 
ble personalities,  but  it  also  seems  to  go 
deeper.  Ever  since  his  studio  days,  when 
musicians  had  to  stick  together  against  a 
musically  ignorant  and  arrogant  man- 
agement, Previn's  impulse  has  been  to 
side  with  the  players.  He  also  sees  the 
symphony  orchestra  as  an  ideal  musical 
world,  unlike  the  tawdry  commercial 
one  of  the  studios,  and  resents  social 
obligations  with  well-meaning  but  in- 
sufferable patrons.  Consequently,  Pre- 
vin can  seem  aloof. 

"It  stems  partially  from  the  fact  that  I 
have  a  very  antiquated  feeling  that  the 
music  director  should  be  there  for  musi- 
cal reasons.  And  whatever  else  he's 
expected  to  do  should  be  done  if  he's  so 
inclined,  or  if  he  has  the  time,  or  if  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  But  it  is  true  in  a 
lot  of  American  orchestras  that  they 
want  a  kind  of  social  creature  who  also 
conducts.  I  always  used  to  resent  that, 
and  it  got  me  into  fights  everywhere. 

"1  think  the  first  major  fight  I  had  in 
Los  Angeles  was  when  we  were  sup- 
posed to  have  a  run-through  of  some 
chamber  music  in  the  house  of  a  big 
donor  and  subscriber  to  the  orchestra. 
There  was  going  to  be  a  lot  of  people 
there,  and  I  said  this  is  not  possible, 
because  with  all  our  schedules,  we  don't 
have  enough  time  to  rehearse,  and  we 
need  that  evening  to  really,  really  re- 
hearse so  that  we  can  play  the  concert 
two  days  hence  with  some  kind  of 
assurance. 

"But  it  was  said,  'He's  very  impor- 
tant. He's  invited  a  lot  of  people.  You 
must  play.'  I  said,  'No.  I  don't  must 
play.  We're  committed  to  doing  a  con- 
cert. It's  a  difficult  program  and  I  want 


to  rehearse  it.  You  can't  rehearse  it  with 
a  lot  of  people  in  tuxedos  sitting  there — 
it's  impossible.  That's  a  performance.' 
And  this  went  on  and  on  and  on,  and 
finally,  somebody  from  the  manage- 
ment said,  'Well,  if  that's  the  way  you 
feel  about  it,  maybe  you  shouldn't  be 
the  music  director  of  an  American  or- 
chestra.' I  left,  and  after  that  it  went 
downhill.  I  could  never  understand  why 
it  was  more  important  to  be  lousy  in 
concert  than  to  be  at  somebody's  house 
for  dinner." 

Previn  ultimately  resigned  his  Los 
Angeles  post  over  power  struggles  with 
the  domineering  executive  director  of 
the  orchestra,  Ernest  Fleischmann.  But 
clearly  the  tensions  created  by  a  former 
Hollywood  personality  who  wanted 
only  to  be  seen  as  and  treated  like  an 
orchestra  director  had  made  this  an 
uneasy  homecoming  from  the  start — 
one  exacerbated  by  telling  the  local 
papers,  upon  his  appointment,  that  his 
Oscars  were  so  unimportant  to  him  that 
he  wasn't  sure  what  room  they  were  in. 

Being  the  curious  amalgam  of 
cultures  and  music  that  he 
is,  Previn  can  easily  excuse 
his  Hollywood  background 
as  just  one  of  many  influ- 
ences, and  a  minor  one  at 
that,  but  his  most  pro- 
nounced attempts  to  di- 
vorce himself  from  it  can  backfire. 
When  Previn  tries  to  become  too  tradi- 
tionally profound,  when  he  tries  to  split 
his  musical  personality,  he  can  seem 
an  overrefined,  strangely  uninvolved 
musician. 

His  Mozart,  the  composer  he  claims 
to  feel  closest  to,  is  sometimes  like  that, 
Previn's  awe  for  him  being  such  that  it 
seems  to  inhibit  his  own  creativity. 
Describing  the  one  time  he  tried  to 
improvise  a  cadenza  in  a  Mozart  piano 
concerto,  as  was  common  practice  in 
the  eighteenth  century  and  for  which  he 
is  uniquely  qualified  among  today's 
musicians,  Previn  says  he  uncharacter- 
istically clammed  up.  "I  sweated  abso- 
lute bullets.  That's  very  scary.  I've 
never  heard  a  tape  of  it,  so  I  have  no  idea 
whether  it  was  very  good,  excruciating, 
or  somewhere  in  the  middle.  But  I 
know  what  it  took  out  of  me.  I  don't 
want  to  do  it  again." 

But  take  music  more  foreign  and  less 
divinely  inspired,  like  British  and  Rus- 
sian, and  Previn  can  be  an  arrestingly 
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dramatic,  even  revelatory,  conductor. 
In  Rachmaninoff s  Second  Sympho- 
ny— which,  until  Previn  championed  it 
in  the  late  sixties,  was  out  of  fashion 
because  it  was  deemed  not  much  better 
than  Hollywood-style  schlock — he  saw 
beyond  its  surface  sentimentality  and 
found  an  honest  drama  of  rich  emotion. 
Thanks  to  Previn,  Rachmaninoff  and 
Williams  have  become  much  more  val- 
ued composers  than  they  previously  had 
been.  But  these  are  composers  whose 
idiom  is  not  that  far  removed  from  the 
old  Hollywood  symphonic  style,  and  it 
is  here  that  Previn  seems  to  bring  both 
worlds  together. 

In  the  end,  however,  Previn  is  too 
unpredictable  for  even  those  kinds  of 
prescriptions.  If  too  precious  with  his 
Mozart,  he  takes  a  Mozartean  approach 
to  Brahms,  whom  he  loves  perhaps 
second  to  Mozart,  and  it  works  splen- 
didly, making  a  sometimes  stodgy 
composer  sparkle.  Previn's  recording  of 
Brahms's  German  Requiem,  for  instance, 
makes  that  dark,  lugubrious  work 
sound  glowingly  beautiful  from  first 
note  to  last. 

Characteristically,  Previn  also  under- 
estimates his  own  composing  ability. 


"If  I  ever  think  that  given  more  time 
than  I've  ever  had  and  even  more  apti- 
tude, I  could  have  written  this  piece,"  he 
says  of  his  criteria  for  judging  music, 
"then  I  tend  to  think  it's  not  worth 
doing.  And  I  skip  it  in  favor  of  some- 
thing that  I  know  in  a  million  years  I 
could  have  never  written." 

Indeed,  Previn  has  written  trifles,  but 
not  all  his  music  is  disposable.  Some- 
times he  is  at  his  best  when  not  worry- 
ing about  the  statement  he  is  making. 
Take  his  Piano  Concerto,  written  for 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy  in  1986,  a  work  on 
the  surface  as  derivative  as  one  of  his 
him  scores.  It  begins  with  a  dressed-up 
sentimental  ballad  that  would  be  prized 
in  any  movie.  The  orchestral  writing  is 
brilliant — Shostakovich,  Prokofiev, 
and  Rachmaninoff  rolled  into  one.  The 
solo  part  is  virtuosic.  But  Previn's  de- 
velopments and  variations  throughout 
are  not  as  conventional  as  they  first 
appear  to  be.  They  are  too  changeable, 
varying  from  phrase  to  phrase  like  a  jazz 
improvisation,  the  composer  slyly 
melding  stylistic  improbables.  When 
the  ballad  returns  at  the  end,  it  does  so 
not  bombastically  but  more  like  the 
welcome  reprise  of  a  jazz  melody. 


Previn's  Piano  Concerto  could  never 
have  been  written  by  a  composer  who 

hadn't  scored  .1  film,  played  jazz,  and 
mastered  the  great  twentieth-century 
symphonic  literature.  And  111  his  trans- 
forming of  cliches  into  authentic,  per- 
sonal gestures,  Previn  becomes  the 
champion  ofa  Mozartean  tradition  truer 
than  he  could  even  reveal  in  his  stately, 
devoted  Mozart  performances. 

Such  work  best  answers  the  question 
most  asked  about  Previn:  Why  doesn't 
he  slow  down?  Bookspan  and  Yockey 
ended  their  biography  on  a  cautionary 
note:  "So  Andre  Previn  continues  chas- 
ing the  music.  .  .  his  father  warned  him 
he'd  never  be  able  to  catch."  John 
Williams,  a  friend  of  Previn's  from  his 
Hollywood  days,  told  the  biographers 
that  it  is  the  "art  of  quietude"  in  his  life 
that  Previn  needs  to  develop. 

Previn  isn't  buying  any  of  that.  "I 
think  that  to  do  myself  out  of  so  many 
different  kinds  of  music,  when  1  like 
them,  would  be  blinkered.  Somebody 
once  said,  in  exasperation,  'Isn't  there 
any  music  you  don't  like?'  And  I  said, 
'Yeah,  Hawaiian."  All  that  whining 
around  is  absolutely  anathema  to  me. 
'But,'    I    said,   'I'm   allowed.'    '   □ 
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(Continued  from  page  107) 

magazines,  and  most  importantly,  the 
surviving  remains  of  America's  press, 
particularly  photographic  fragments 
from  the  early  twentieth  century's  more 
notorious  tabloids.  All  of  these  are  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  the  social  history  of  a 
violent  and  violence-obsessed  nation; 
but  the  newspaper  and  police  depart- 
ment photos — because  of  the  human 
qualities  of  what  they  depict  and  the 
often  extraordinary  way  in  which  they 
do  so — often  cross  the  line  into  the 
domain  of  art. 

Crime  has  been  a  staple  of  journalism 
since  the  medium  was  invented.  The 
popular  press  of  the  nineteenth  century 
catered  to  a  public  insatiable  in  its  de- 
mand for  blood.  Newspapers  not  only 
printed  full  accounts  of  notorious  mis- 
deeds but  also  filled  the  balance  of  their 
pages  with  scraps  that  sounded  suspi- 
ciously like  rumors;  short  on  names, 
dates,  and  locations,  they  were  short  on 
everything,  in  fact,  but  sensation. 

Those  who  could  not  get  enough 
lurid  details  from  their  local  newspapers 
bought  the  National  Police  Gazette,  a 
barbershop  mainstay  that  dealt  in  crime, 
sex,  drinking,  and  boxing.  But  the 
sheets  were  hampered  in  their  efforts  to 
broadcast  violence  by  florid  Victorian 
prose  and  equally  ponderous  engrav- 
ings. Then  came  the  landmark  date:  on 
March  4,  1880,  the  New  York  Daily 
Graphic  published  the  first  halftone  pho- 
tograph (it  showed  an  upper  Manhattan 
shantytown).  The  inclusion  of  photo- 
graphs did  not  catch  on  immediately, 
however,  since  the  process  was  costly; 
even  Jacob  Riis's  pioneering  photo- 
graphs of  slum  life  for  the  New  York  Sun 
were  first  rendered  as  sketches.  The 
revolution  had  to  wait  until  1919  and  the 
birth  of  the  Daily  News,  "the  picture 
newspaper" — the  first  tabloid. 

A  tabloid  was  initially  a  pill,  a  kind  of 
tablet.  The  meaning  of  the  word  was 
extended  about  1910  when  it  was  used 
in  reference  to  an  abbreviated  vaudeville 
show  (a  mere  ninety  minutes,  rather 
than  the  usual  three-  and  four-hour 
cavalcades).  A  tabloid  newspaper  was, 
therefore,  a  condensed  newspaper,  both 
in  size  (papers  of  the  time  were  enor- 
mous broadsheets,  considerably  larger 
than  today's  New  York  Times)  and  in 
content.  Tabloids  were  designed  for  the 
subway  reader,  who  could  turn  the 
pages  comfortably  in  cramped  condi- 
tions and  probably  take  in  everything  of 
interest  between  home  and  workplace. 


However,  a  glance  at  the  first  issue  of 
the  Daily  News,  with  its  ornate  borders 
and  cover  photo  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  horseback,  suffices  to  show  that  the 
form  was  essentially  a  cheap  daily  roto- 
gravure at  first,  with  a  typically  helter- 
skelter  selection  of  photographs  and 
patchy  bits  of  text  that  amounted  to 
little  more  than  captions.  Throughout 
the  following  decade,  the  medium  was 
gradually  streamlined,  emphasizing 
jazzy  layouts  and  photos  and  blunt 
headlines  atop  terse  paragraphs  of 
single-syllable  Anglo-Saxonisms. 

By  the  mid-1 920s,  the  News's  clipped 
yet  screaming  style  was  being  called 
"jazz journalism,"  and  it  was  about  this 
time  that  it  began  to  inspire  the  inevita- 
ble imitators.  Nineteen  twenty-three 
saw  the  birth  of  the  rival  New  York  Daily 
Mirror,  which  doggedly  pursued  the 
News's  style  and  circulation  figures  until 
it  finally  succumbed  during  the  great 
newspaper  strike  of  1963—64.  In  1924, 
however,  a  much  wilder  if  considerably 
shorter-lived  publication  was  launched, 
an  entity  that  might  be  regarded  as 
the  ultimate  tabloid:  the  New  York 
Graphic. 

The  Graphic  (which  bore  no  relation- 
ship to  the  aforementioned  nineteenth- 
century  Daily  Graphic)  was  the  creation 
of  Bernarr  Macfadden,  a  singular  char- 
acter who  might  have  been  more  at 
home  in  our  era  than  in  his  own.  (In  fact, 
he  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Macfadden 
Holdings  company,  which  currently 
publishes  a  number  of  women's  confes- 
sion magazines  and  is  joint  owner  of 
the  National  Enquirer.)  Macfadden's 
game  was  "vitality,"  and  he  pursued  it 
in  ways  that  included  promoting  physi- 
cal exercise  (he  opened  a  successful 
gymnasium  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury) and  a  modified  diet  (he  recom- 
mended vegetables,  nuts,  cracked 
wheat,  raisins,  and  brown  sugar).  Al- 
though such  interests  were  then  consid- 
ered aberrant,  they  nevertheless  made 
Macfadden  a  rich  man,  and  he  expanded 
his  enterprises  into  publishing. 

Because  Macfadden  was  frustrated  by 
his  lack  of  formal  education,  this  ven- 
ture might  be  regarded  as  compensa- 
tory, but  it  also  constituted  one  of  the 
most  extreme  experiments  in  populism 
ever  attempted.  For  his  True  Story  mag- 
azine, for  example,  Macfadden  hired  a 
staff  of  nonprofessionals:  the  writers 
were  literally  barbers,  stenographers, 
clerks,   and  chauffeurs.   The  idea  was 


that  they  would  write  in  the  voice  of 
"the  people."  The  publication  itself 
enjoyed  a  fair  amount  of  success,  even  if 
the  staff  didn't:  as  soon  as  they 
showed  signs  of  budding  professional- 
ism, they  were  canned,  usually  for  be- 
ing "arty." 

Macfadden's  plan  for  a  tabloid  news- 
paper was  similar,  but  using  "the  peo- 
ple" on  a  daily  schedule  proved  imprac- 
ticable, so  professionals  were  hired. 
Among  those  who  got  their  start  (or  at 
least  an  early  boost)  on  the  Graphic  were 
the  Broadway  columnist  Walter  Win- 
chcll,  the  then  sportswriter  Ed  Sullivan 
(yes,  that  Ed  Sullivan),  and  the  cartoon- 
ist Ernie  Bushmiller  (of  the  immortal 
Nancy),  as  well  as  numerous  others  who 
subsequently  became  famous  but 
whose  stars  have  now  dimmed.  There 
were  also  columns  by  congressman 
Fiorello  La  Guardia  (later  mayor  of 
New  York)  and,  for  a  time,  1920s 
nightclub  hostess  Texas  Guinan. 

Perhaps  the  paper's  single  most  en- 
during contribution  was  the  crossword 
puzzle/which  swiftly  became  a  national 
fad  of  epidemic  proportions.  Other  in- 
novations did  not  fare  so  well,  espe- 
cially those  keyed  to  Macfadden's  body- 
beautiful  preoccupation.  A  contest  for 
would-be  Dianas  and  Apollos  fizzled 
owing  to  a  dearth  of  Apollos.  A  paper- 
sponsored  Lonely  Hearts  Ball  had  disas- 
trous consequences:  at  least  one  illegiti- 
mate birth  and  an  alleged  "torch" 
murder  in  which  the  body  was  burned 
beyond  recognition. 

It  was  as  a  vehicle  for  graphics  that  the 
paper  was  truly  revolutionary,  howev- 
er. A  haphazard  glance  through  back 
issues  is  as  stimulating  a  ride  as  a  trip 
through  any  show  of  Bauhaus  or  Con- 
structivist  design.  The  occasional  fea- 
ture "$5  for  a  Circle  Around  Your 
Face,"  for  example,  involved  a  photo- 
graph of  a  rush  hour  mob  with  random 
heads  targeted;  if  you  spotted  your 
own,  you  won  $5.  The  daily  Antics  of 
Arabella,  subtitled  These  Girls  Teach  You 
Physical  Culture  While  They  Amuse  You, 
was  a  three-panel  comic  strip  in  which 
two  young  women,  photographed  do- 
ing, say,  deep  knee  bends,  traded  wise- 
cracks via  talk  balloons.  And  the  front 
pages  usually  featured  killers,  as  the 
paper's  managing  editor,  Emile  Gauv- 
reau,  recalled  in  his  memoirs  (My  Last 
Million  Readers,  E.  P.  Dutton,  1941): 

"Macfadden  often  awakened  me  at 
three  o'clock   in   the  morning  with  a 
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circulation  idea.  One  night  he  called  me 
up  with  a  suggestion  which  added  thirty 
thousand  to  our  next  day's  run.  'Some 
convict  was  executed  at  Sing  Sing  last 
night,'  he  said.  'Run  a  full-page  picture 
of  his  face  on  the  front  page  and  over  it 
use  a  two-word  headline,  two  inches 
high:  Roasted  Alive!'  " 

Things  took  an  even  more  dramatic 
turn  when  assistant  art  director  Harry 
Grogin  solved  an  apparently  insoluble 
problem:  how  to  get  a  photograph  of  an 
unphotographed  event.  It  was  simple, 
really.  Individuals,  sometimes  staffers, 
were  assembled,  costumed,  and  posed, 
then  photographed  in  an  imaginative 
reconstruction  of  the  scene.  The  faces  of 
the  relevant  celebrities  could  be  pasted 
in  later.  Bingo!  This  was  quickly 
dubbed  the  "composograph."  One  of 
the  first  was  a  vision  of  Rudolph  Valen- 
tino in  heaven  being  greeted  by  Caruso, 
both  of  them  wearing  togas  and  backed 
by  a  celestial  choir.  That  day,  according 
to  Gauvreau,  circulation  went  up  by  a 
hundred  thousand. 

The  tactic  was  especially  valuable 
for  love-nest  scandals,  such  as  the 
Graphic's  triumph,  the  Daddy  Brown- 
ing-Peaches Heenan  marriage,  a  gro- 
tesquely comical  May-December  liai- 
son that  the  paper  milked  for  weeks; 
that  is,  until  the  majority  of  the  staff, 
from  Macfadden  on  down,  were  hauled 
in  to  police  headquarters  on  morals 
charges.  When  the  Graphic  prematurely 
expired  in  1932,  it  was  not  from  lack  of 
circulation  but  from  roughly  $7  million 
in  libel  suits,  then  a  crippling  figure.  It 
was  a  paper  that  everybody  bought,  even 
while  feeling  compelled  to  deplore  it. 

Seen  today,  many  of  the  composo- 
graphs  possess  ajarring  beauty,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  machine  gun  poetry  of  the 
headlines,  in  which  the  paper  outdid 
even  the  News  (DIVORCE  SUIT  FOL- 
LOWS Pajama  Raid;  Show  Girl's  Sui- 
cide Blamed  on  Love  Spat;  Trian- 
gle of  Tragedy  in  Brothers'  Love 
FEUD).  The  more  somber  of  these  pic- 
tures (the  hanging  of  one  Gerald  Chap- 
man, for  example)  suggest  a  kinship 
with  artist  John  Heartfield's  collages, 
which  he  was  synchronously  producing 
in  Germany.  (It  is  highly  unlikely  that 
he  ever  saw  the  Graphic,  or  that  his  work 
was  seen  by  Graphic  staffers.) 

As  a  news  medium,  the  paper  may 
have  been  laughable,  if  not  altogether 
fraudulent,  but  as  a  confection  it  was 
potent.  Both  its  liability  and  its  graphic 


strength  can  be  measured  by  even  the 
"straight"  photographs  it  ran;  nearly  all 
of  them  were  doctored  in  one  way  or 
another,  edited  for  impact.  Crops  are 
radical,  retouching  is  blatant,  faces  and 
bodies  are  whited  out,  and  other  ele- 
ments foreshortened.  In  the  pages  of  the 
paper,  the  pictures  are  bold  and 
stripped;  pried  loose  from  this  context, 
with  all  the  markings  on  view,  they 
become  complex,  almost  painterly. 

The  men  and  women  who 
worked  in  the  Graphic's 
editorial  and  production 
departments  would  not 
have  been  likely  to  see  their 
work  as  art  (although  a 
disproportionate  number 
of  them  seem  to  have  gone 
on  to  such  pursuits  as  novel  writing 
after  the  paper's  demise).  The  tabloid's 
stylized  layout  was  not  appreciated  by 
its  American  contemporaries,  who 
mostly  considered  it  tawdry;  only  in 
Europe  did  such  brutally  frantic  mon- 
tage carry  intellectual  cachet.  The  ma- 
nipulated raw  photographs  themselves 
would  not  have  been  seen  as  anything 
but  the  makeup  room's  equivalent  of 
paint  rags.  It  is  only  now  that  we  can  see 
them  with  a  fresh  eye. 

They  are  reminiscent  not  only  of 
Andy  Warhol's  tabloid-cover  paintings 
and  his  notorious  Thirteen  Most  Wanted 
Men  series  but  also  of  the  photographic 
overlays  practiced  by  Robert  Rauschen- 
berg,  the  experiments  in  cropping  by 
conceptual  artist  John  Baldessari,  and 
the  torn,  taped,  and  painted  photo- 
graphs by  the  Starn  Twins.  The  Graph- 
ic's raw  materials  take  apart  photogra- 
phy's claims  to  truth.  Angry-looking 
palimpsests  of  brushstrokes  and  crayon 
scrawls,  the  photos  look  astonishingly 
contemporary,  the  unacknowledged 
forebears  of  various  current  artistic  di- 
rections. And  these  are,  without  ques- 
tion, unacknowledged.  The  Graphic's 
morgue  was  dispersed,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  odd  lots  of 
pictures  have  been  turning  up  in  an- 
tiques stores  and  auction  houses.  (The 
present  whereabouts  of  the  composo- 
graphs  is  anybody's  guess.) 

In  1987,  the  Pace/MacGill  Gallery  in 
New  York  City  ran  a  show  of  twenty- 
nine  crime  photos  from  the  1920s  and 
1930s,  the  majority  of  them  from 
the  Graphic.  The  show  sold  out  imme- 
diately,    especially     with      individual 
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THE  KISS  by  Rodin 
A  Gift  for  Lovers 

One  of  the  most  romantically  appeal- 
ing statues  ever  created.  Without 
inhibition  and  with  perfect  balance  Rodin 
has  combined  spiritual  and  physical  love 
in  a  lover's  embrace.  The  statue  was  con- 
ceived during  that  period  when  Rodin's 
life  was  closely  associated  with  that  of 
Camille  Claudel.  You  are  given  a  choice 
of  materials  for  the  reproduction— bonded 
bronze  or  bonded  marble. 

14"  high,  bonded  bronze $683  ppd 

14"  high,  bonded  marble $298  ppd 

10"  bonded  marble,  marble  base.  .  .  $182  ppd 
Payable  by  VISA,  MC  or  check.  Uncon- 
ditional guarantee.  112  page  art  bo  ok 
color  catalogue  of  320  items  $6. 
The  largest  collection  of  museum 
reproductions  in  America. 

ELEGANZALTD. 

Importers  of  Fine  Statuary 

Magnolia  Village  •  3217  W.  Smith  #910 
Seattle,  WA  98199  •  206/283-0609 
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photographs  going  for  as  little  as  SI 00. 
The  gallery's  director,  Peter  MacGill, 
who  acquired  the  pictures  from  a  pri- 
vate collector,  was  drawn  by  a  continu- 
ing interest  in  "how  photographs  re- 
cord reality,  how  they  lead  you  to 
believe  that  what  they  show  is  real. 
These  pictures  were  fascinating,  like 
movie  sets  in  the  amount  of  information 
they  contain  beyond  their  edges."  This 
aesthetic  and  philosophical  view  is 
countered  by  the  more  historically  bi- 
ased opinion  of  Patterson  Smith,  gener- 
ally acknowledged  as  the  nation's  fore- 
most dealer  in  the  literature  and 
memorabilia  of  true  crime,  who  was 
once  offered  a  batch  of  Graphic  photos 
for  sale.  "I  didn't  take  them,"  he  says. 
"They  were  all  mucked  up  with  paint 
and  ink." 

Smith  is  a  serious  man,  a  scholar  in  a 
field  that  outsiders  might  suspiciously 
regard  as  one  to  potentially  attract  loons 
and  obsessives.  His  knowledge  of  crime 
is  comprehensive,  and  he  possesses  in- 
formed and  compelling  opinions  on  any 
number  of  controversial  and  unsolved 
cases.  He  runs  his  business  somewhat  as 
dealers  in  fine  art  did  theirs  a  century 
ago:  he  maps  the  field  as  he  goes  along, 
and  since  his  competition  is  minimal,  he 
is  free  to  pursue  his  hunches  and  set 
values  for  things  previously  unconsid- 
ered by  the  market.  In  fact,  his  only 
predecessor  in  the  United  States  was 
Thomas  McDade,  a  former  FBI  agent 
who  survived  being  shot  by  Ma  Barker 
Gang  member  Alvin  "Creepy"  Karpis; 
McDade  went  on  to  establish  the  defini- 
tive bibliography  of  nineteenth-century 
American  criminobilia,  entitled  The 
Annals  of  Murder. 

One  suspects  that  Smith  might  even- 
tually do  the  same  for  the  present  centu- 
ry. His  compass  extends  from  the  minu- 
tiae of  safecracking  to  the  memoirs  ot 
serial  killers,  from  the  popular  cam- 
paigns surrounding  kidnappings  ot 
children  to  penal  history,  from  the  wild- 
ly lurid  to  the  numbingly  technical. 

Which  is  not  to  imply  that  the  photo- 
graphic side  of  Smith's  business  doesn't 
have  its  own  aesthetic  dimension.  There 
are  pictures  from  the  sober  news  media, 
for  example,  which  may  contain  dis- 
creet crop  marks  but  little  else  in  the  way 
of  adulteration.  Unlike  the  Graphic's 
photos,  these  clearly  show  all  the  people 
in  a  given  shot  without  obliterating  six 
of  them  or  framing  some  faces  in  white 
or  blue.  Looking  at  such  unblemished 


prints,  one  is  drawn  to  their  ostensible 
contents,  which  falls  into  two  main 
categories:  scenes  of  the  crime  and  faces. 

Crime-scene  pictures  are  of  all  sorts. 
Some  are  banal,  some  are  stomach- 
churning,  some  are  dramatic  in  a  way 
that  rivals  the  work  of  photographers 
consciously  striving  for  such  effects. 
Nearly  all  are  the  work  of  police- 
department  technicians  operating  under 
strict  rules  regarding  framing,  lenses, 
and  exposures.  There  are  collectors  who 
specialize  in  this  genre  and  those  associ- 
ated with  it.  Smith,  for  example,  has  a 
client — a  forensic  scientist — who  buys 
blood.  That  is,  pictures  of  blood — 
pools,  drops,  splashes,  crusts. 

The  bulk  of  crime  photography  con- 
sists of  faces.  Millions  of  such  pictures 
have  been  taken  all  over  the  world  since 
1839,  when  the  first  official  detective 
agency,  the  French  Surete,  began  pho- 
tographing criminals  for  identification 
purposes.  A  few  decades  later,  the  sys- 
tem was  augmented  by  French  crimi- 
nologist Alphonse  Bertillon's  instruc- 
tions for  complete  body  measurements, 
which  were  based  on  the  notion  that  no 
two  people  could  possess  the  same  ones. 
The  system  held  until  1903,  when  the 
penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,  in  Kansas, 
was  found  to  contain  two  inmates  who 
not  only  had  identical  Bertillon  mea- 
surements but  also  looked  alike.  Their 
names  were  William  West  and  Willie 
West,  and  they  were  not  related.  Finger- 
prints have  since  proved  more  reliable. 
Before  1903,  there  were  photos  on  Ber- 
tillon cards,  and  they  have  appeared  and 
continue  to  do  so  on  Wanted  posters  and 
in  law-enforcement  circulars,  as  well  as 
in  newspapers.  Smith  has  examples  that 
range  from  ornate  nineteenth-century 
rogues'  galleries  to  cheaply  produced 
paperbacks  mailed  to  police  depart- 
ments around  the  country  in  the  1950s. 

Just  as  there  are  many  ways  to  display 
mug  shots,  so  they  come  in  all  varieties. 
They  can  be  ugly,  touching,  funny, 
stift,  awkward,  beautiful.  They  can  be 
superb  examples  of  the  photographer's 
art — Smith  has  an  exquisite  turn-of- 
the-century  volume  from  Vermont 
whose  pictures  are  perfectly  lit  and 
crystal  clear,  the  faces  interesting, 
mounted  and  bound  with  minute  care. 
Or  they  can  be  a  parade  of  anonymous 
pans  lined  up  and  shot  with  all  the 
delicacy  of  an  assembly  line.  They  dem- 
onstrate that  there  are  as  many  varieties 
of  criminals  as  of  people,  and  thus  their 


study  is  recommended  to  all,  particular- 
ly those  who  would  divide  the  human 
race  into  classes  according  to  degrees  of 
moral  fiber. 

One  of  the  finest — and  cer- 
tainly among  the  very  rar- 
est— examples  of  the 
rogues'  gallery  is  owned 
by  Ivan  Karp,  director  of 
the  O.  K.  Harris  Gallery 
in  New  York  City.  It  is  a 
giant  volume  (about  two 
feet  wide  by  one  foot  high)  of  photo- 
graphs mounted  on  linen  that  were 
accumulated  by  the  New  York  Police 
Department  between  roughly  1919  and 
1926.  It  contains  dramatically  lit  indi- 
vidual mugs  and  group  lineup  shots  of 
many  men  and  a  few  women.  Nearly  all 
the  men  wear  hats — fedoras,  cloth  caps, 
white  pot  hats,  bowlers,  homburgs — 
and  big  flaring  overcoats,  suits  of  all 
grades  and  cuts  or  overalls,  and  all 
manner  of  bandages. 

There  are  Italians  and  Jews  and  Afri- 
can-Americans and  Hispanics  and  Irish. 
There  are  truck  robbers,  stickup  men, 
receivers,  warehouse  burglars.  Some  of 
them  have  obviously  just  been  worked 
over  and  display  shiners  and  bruises  and 
lumps.  Some  are  propped  up  in  hospital 
beds.  There  are  sharp  and  intelligent 
faces,  blank  ones,  and  extremely  stupid 
ones,  as  well  as  those  that  exhibit  peas- 
ant cunning,  studied  boredom,  defi- 
ance, pain.  A  calculating  Lucky  Luciano 
stands  with  the  two  Diamond  brothers, 
Jack  ("Legs")  and  Eddie,  and  a  man 
named  Joseph  Walsh;  they  look  as  if 
they're  on  their  way  somewhere,  and 
they  are.  There  is  a  man  named  Joe 
Ross,  who  looks  like  a  Dick  Tracy 
villain,  with  an  enormous  skull  and  a 
wandering  eye. 

There  is  a  very  young  Louis  "Lepke" 
Buchalter,  future  kingpin  of  Murder 
Inc. ,  shown  after  his  first  arrest;  an  even 
younger  Joe  Amberg,  looking  simian, 
soon  enough  to  be  rubbed  out  by  Dutch 
Schultz;  and  a  slightly  older  Frank  Cos- 
tello,  looking  cocky,  posing  with  three 
ot  his  pals  and  trying  to  pass  himself  off 
as  someone  named  Joya.  "I  find  these 
poignant,"  says  Karp,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  why.  A  history  of  immigration  and 
scrabbling  and  big  dreams  is  contained 
in  them.  Some  of  these  men  killed 
people  and  became  powerful,  but  most 
ot  them  stole  chicken  feed  and  wound 
up  dead  before  they  got  anywhere.  It  is  a 
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very  sad  book. 

There  are  many  other  objects  in  the 
constellation  of  crime.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  collected  by  someone,  some- 
where. Smith  got  his  start  in  the  biz  as  a 
Houdini  aficionado  and  dealer — the 
common  link  was  handcuffs.  "I  had  to 
drop  that  line,  though,"  he  says,  "be- 
cause every  pair  offered  to  me  had 
bound  somebody  important,  and  there 
was  no  way  to  verify  any  of  it."  His 
major  stock-in-trade  is  books  (he  pub- 
lishes reprints  as  well,  having  issued 
some  two  hundred  titles  to  date),  but  his 
three-story  house  in  suburban  New 
Jersey  contains  a  roomful  of  true-crime 
magazines.  Every  surface  is  piled  high 
with  stuff:  Wanted  posters,  woodcut 
broadsides,  pamphlets,  postcards.  He 
has  Spanish-prisoner  letters  (an  elabo- 
rate scheme  to  raise  money  for  the 
supposed  release  of  a  prisoner  of  con- 
science in  a  foreign  jail,  which  involved 
such  refinements  as  ersatz  newspaper 
clippings),  tickets  to  trials,  cartes  de 
visite,  song  sheets  (there's  the  one  for 
"Billy  Boy,"  in  praise  of  young  Billy 
Whitla,  who  was  kidnapped  around  the 
turn  of  the  century),  fingerprint  man- 
uals, a  leather-covered  blackjack  (al- 
though he  doesn't  really  do  weapons). 
His  grail  is  the  miniature  Lindbergh 
ladder.  In  all  his  thirty-five  years  in  the 
business,  he's  never  seen  one,  but  he 
knows  it's  out  there,  somewhere. 

Some  of  these  things  are  artifacts  and 
others  somehow  become  art.  There  are, 
for  example,  the  two  1866  carte  de  visite 
photographs  of  a  pair  of  accused  mur- 
derers, both  of  them  shoemakers,  one 
black,  one  white.  Not  only  are  they 
standing  identically,  in  stiff,  formal 
poses,  but  they  are  even  wearing  the 
same  coat.  Was  it  owned  by  one  of 
them,  or  was  it  supplied  by  the  photog- 
rapher? The  coat  is  what  philosopher 
Roland  Barthes  called  the  punctum,  the 
apparently  stray  detail  that  seizes  the 
viewer.  It  immediately  conveys  an  en- 
tire world  of  pathos,  virtually  embody- 
ing mortality.  The  coat  lives  in  that 
shadowy  territory  between  what  we  call 
art  and  what  we  call  history.  The  beauty 
of  such  things  is  often  forlorn,  some- 
times prickly,  never  comfortable.  As 
they  convey  mortality,  they  somehow 
mirror  the  viewer's  own,  and  the  infi- 
nite regression  of  such  a  double  reflec- 
tion is  finally  dizzying.  If  you  stare  hard 
enough  at  any  of  these  things,  an  abyss 
opens  up.    □ 
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A  Case  for  Federal  Furniture 

Some  of  the  finest  American  furniture  ever  made  is  currently  for  sale,  and  at  prices 
significantly  lower  than  those  for  French  and  English  pieces  of  the  same  period. 

by  Jerry  Patterson 


Eight  pieces  of  American  furniture  have  sold  at 
auction  for  more  than  $1  million;  all  were  in  the  Queen  Anne 
or  Chippendale  style  and  made  in  the  early  to  mid-eighteenth 
century.  Yet  some  of  the  finest  American  furniture,  more 
truly  American  perhaps  because  it  was  made  after  our 
independence,  is  still  fairly  plentiful,  and  the  prices  have 
remained  moderate.  Federal  furniture,  which  was  designed 
and  built  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
of  fine  mahogany  and  satinwood,  is  often  embellished  with 
the  American  eagle  to  assert  the  independence  and  confidence 
of  the  new  republic.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  angularity  of  its 
design,  its  classical  references  and  rich  carving,  the  liberal  use 
made  of  mirrored  surfaces,  and  the  identifiable  craftsmen. 
And  it  was  created  by  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
American  decorative  arts:  Samuel  Mclntire  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, John  and  Thomas  Seymour  of  Boston,  and  Duncan 
Phyfe  and  Charles-Honore  Lannuier  of  New  York  City. 

Not  only  does  it  cost  less  than  earlier  American  furniture, 
but  American  Federal  is  generally  less  expensive  than  compa- 
rable French  and  English  furniture  of  the  period.  One  reason 
is  that  almost  no  one  outside  this  country  collects  it.  Among 

H|  the  best-known 
Americans  who 
do  are  financier 
Richard  Jenrette, 
Richard  and 
Gloria  Manney 
of  The  Media- 
tors advertising 
agency,  and 
Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, collectors 
George  and  Lin- 
da  Kaufman, 
whose  sizable 
trove  of  Ameri- 
can furniture  has 
been  shown  at 
the  National 
Gallery  in 
Washington, D.C. 
But  there  are  signs  of  rising  interest  in  light  but  stately 
Federal  furniture  and  the  heavier  and  more  splendidly  orna- 
mented neoclassical  pieces  that  followed.  Last  spring,  New 
York  gallery  Hirschl  &  Adler's  show  "Neo-Classicism  in 
America,  Inspiration  and  Innovation,  1810-1840"  included 
more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  furniture,  paintings,  and 
glass.  And  in  1993,  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  will  hold  an 
important  exhibition  entitled  "Classical  Taste  in  America, 
1800-1840." 


This  pair  of  especially  fine  carved-mahogany  Federal 

chairs  (ca.  1810),  attributed  to  Duncan  Phyfe,  sold 

earlier  this  year  for  $23,100  at  Sotheby's  New  York. 


Scholars  and  dealers  have  devoted  much  thought  to 
identifying  and  naming  different  phases  of  American  furni- 
ture making  between  1780  and  1840  without  clarifying 
time  period  or  style.  The  truth  is  that  furniture  makers  of  that 
era,  most  of  whom — apart  from  the  great  names  mentioned 
earlier — remain  anonymous,  produced  what  the  customer 
wanted,  and  neither  the  customers  nor  the  craftsmen  were 
concerned  with  categories.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article, 
Federal  indicates  furniture  made  from  roughly  1780  to  1815, 
and  neoclassical  or  Empire  that  made  from  1815  to  1830. 

Federal  furniture  from  New  England  is  particularly  ele- 
gant, with  its  liberal  use  of  satinwood,  tambour  (sliding) 
shutters,  and  refined  carving,  and  its  substantial  prices  reflect 
its  quality.  In  1985,  a  Federal  mahogany  card  table  inlaid  with 
ebony  and  satinwood,  listed  in  Sotheby's  New  York  catalog 
as  "believed  to  have  been  made  in  eastern  Massachusetts  circa 
1795,"  sold  for  $115,000;  last  year,  an  inlaid  chest  of  drawers 
made  in  New  Hampshire  between  1790  and  1810  sold  at 
Christie's  New  York  for  $220,000.  (Unless  otherwise  stated, 
all  prices  cited  are  New  York  salesrooms'.) 

The  most  noted  New  England  carver  was  architect  Samuel 
Mclntire  (1757-1811),  but  his  work  seldom  appears  for  sale 
because  it  is  largely  held  by  institutions.  New  England  pieces 
that  sometimes  do  become  available  and  are  especially 
esteemed  by  collectors  are  by  the  father  and  son  John  (ca. 
1738-1818)  and  Thomas  Seymour  (1771-1848),  accom- 
plished English  craftsmen  who  settled  in  Boston  in  1794  and 
opened  the  Boston  Furniture  Warehouse  in  1804.  A  Federal 
inlaid  mahogany  and  bird's-eye  maple  dressing  bureau  attrib- 
uted to  the  Seymours — only  a  few  of  their  pieces  are  labeled — 
was  sold  by  Christie's  at  auction  in  1984  for  $71,500. 

Duncan  Phyfe  (1768-1854),  a  furniture  maker  who  came  to 
New  York  City  in  about  1792  from  Scotland  via  Albany,  is 
unquestionably  the  most  familiar  name  in  Federal  furniture, 
perhaps  because  his  career  was  so  long  and  he  was  so  prolific. 
His  name  was  actually  Fife,  but  he  began  to  use  the  more 
elegant  spelling  when  he  established  his  business  on  Partition 
(now  Fulton)  Street  in  New  York  in  1795.  He  eventually 
acquired  four  buildings  between  Saint  Paul's  Church  and  City 
Hall,  three  for  his  workshop  and  showrooms  and  one  to  live 
in.  Phyfe  did  not  retire  until  1847,  so  the  styles  of  his  work 
range  from  the  graceful  curves  of  Hepple white  and  Sheraton 
to  the  more  generous  ones  of  early  Victorian. 

He  is,  however,  primarily  known  for  his  early  neoclassical 
furniture,  with  its  echoes  of  ancient  Rome.  His  curule  chair, 
for  example,  was  based  on  the  stools  used  by  Roman 
magistrates.  Other  characteristic  Phyfe  neoclassical  pieces 
iiulided  tables  with  vase-shaped  pedestals  and  tripod  sup- 
ports and  chairs  with  lyre-shaped  backs  and  incurving 
"saber"  legs.  After  about  1815,  when  design  came  under 
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Charles-Honore  Lannuier  designed  this  Empire  pier  table,  with  winged  female  caryatid  supports  and  a  marble  top 

(ca.  1816—19),  one  of  only  eleven  pier  tables  by  Lannuier  known  to  exist. 


the  influence  of  the  French  Empire,  Phyfe's  furniture  be- 
came more  ornamented — rich  with  stenciled  decoration  and 
brass  inlays. 

In  the  1920s,  there  was  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  Duncan 
Phyfe.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City 
held  its  first  exhibition  of  his  furniture  in  1922,  a  time  when 
few  American  craftsmen  were  being  honored.  More  than  one 
hundred  pieces  were  confidently  displayed  as  his,  although 
because  his  designs  were  widely  copied  and  little  of  his  work  is 
labeled,  today  many  of  those  would  be  more  cautiously 
described  "workshop"  or  "style  of  Duncan  Phyfe." 

Phyfe's  furniture,  or  that  attributed  to  him,  is  plentiful  in 
salesrooms  and  at  dealers,  although  the  prices  in  today's 
market  are  not  necessarily  stable.  A  pair  of  card  tables 
attributed  to  Phyfe  sold  at  a  Sotheby's  auction  in  1988  for 
$79,750  but,  on  their  return  to  the  block  in  January  this  year, 
sold  for  $38,500  at  Christie's.  A  pair  of  his  famous  X-back 
side  chairs  with  brass  claw  feet  brought  $15,400,  and  a 
double-X-back  chair,  $11,000,  both  at  Christie's. 


The  work  of  New  Yorker  Michael  Allison  (active  1800- 
1845)  is  similar  to  Phyfe's,  though  less  well-known.  For  this 
reason  and  also  because  collectors  don't  seek  it  out,  the  prices 
it  commands  are  lower.  A  wardrobe  with  Allison's  label 
picturing  his  Cabinet  and  Upholstery  Furniture  Warehouse  at 
46  and  49  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  which  sold  at  a  Sothebv's 
auction  in  1985  for  $11,000,  sold  for  $9,900  this  year  at 
Christie's. 

New  York  was  also  a  center  for  the  French  influence  on 
American  furniture  that  became  strong  after  the  turn  of  the 
century.  An  important  date  was  1803,  when  Charles-Honore 
Lannuier  (1779-1819),  a  French  master  furniture  maker, 
arrived  and  took  out  a  newspaper  advertisement  to  s.i  v  rhat  he 
had  "worked  at  his  trade  with  the  most  celebrated  Cabinet 
Makers  of  Europe  [and]  takes  the  liberty  of  informing  the 
public  that  he  makes  all  kinds  of  furniture,  beds,  chairs,  etc.  in 
the  newest  and  latest  French  fashion  and  that  he  has  brought 
for  that  purpose  gilt  and  brass  frames,  borders  ot  ornaments, 
and  handsome  safe  locks,  as  well  as  new  patterns." 
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The  Frenchman  was  not  exaggerating.  His  furniture  is      furniture  collector  Peter  Terian,  who  had  been  the  underbid- 
decorated  with  ormolu — probably  made  by  his  brother  in      der  on  the  first  table. 

Paris  and  imported — and  inlaid  marble  tops.  Although  he  Even   without   a   definite   attribution,    Lannuier's   name 

only  lived  until  1819,  he  produced  some  very  important  affects  prices.  A  pair  of  neoclassical  figural  card  tables — made 
commissions:  chairs  (which  no  longer  exist)  for  the  chambers  of  rosewood  and  gilded  secondary  woods,  brass-die-stamped 
of  the  New  York  City  Council  and  furniture  for  First  Lady  "in  the  manner  of  Charles-Honore  Lannuier,"  and  dating 
Dolley  Madison,  which  is  still  displayed  in  the  White  House's  from  about  1815 — were  priced  at  $375,000  at  last  spring's 
Red  Room.  Hirschl  &  Adler  show. 

Another  way  to 
categorize  American 
Federal  furniture, 
rather  than  by  region 
of  manufacture,  is  by 
form.  There  are  sev- 
eral particularly  asso- 
ciated with  the  peri- 
od (see  "The  Federal 
Profile,"  opposite); 
one  is  the  worktable. 
These  remain  avail- 
able in  amazing  num- 
bers, and  at  auction 
this  year  outstanding 
examples  have  sold 
for  as  little  as  $3,000 
to  $5,000  (although 
those  of  the  finest- 
quality  wood  and 
craftsmanship  have 
been  known  to  fetch 
as  much  as  $30,000). 
Other  popular  tables 
from  the  period  were 
card  tables.  A  pair,  of 
painted  and  gilt  rose- 
wood made  in  New 
York  about  1815, 
sold  at  Christie's  at 
auction  in  1988  for 
$154,000,  but  simpler  examples  are  not  nearly  so  expensive. 
A  tiger  maple  card  table  sold  at  Christie's  this  past  June  for 
$3,575. 

An  exceptionally  fine  drawing  room  table  of  giltwood  and 
painted  in  the  neoclassical  style,  made  in  Baltimore  by  John 
and  Hugh  Finlay  (active  1799-1833),  was  shown  at  New 
York  City's  Winter  Antiques  Show  in  January  by  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  dealer  Guy  Bush  and  priced  at  $250,000.  Traditional 
accordian-type  expandable  dining  tables  are  often  available 
for  less  than  $10,000.  A  fine  example  sold  at  auction  this  year 
for  $8,500.  The  other  large  dining  room  article,  the  side- 
board, remains  in  good  supply  on  the  antiques  market.  And 
they  are  not  particularly  expensive:  $45,000  will  buy  an 
excellent  Baltimore  example. 

Sofas,  beautifully  made  ot  elegant  woods,  were  always 
produced  in  great  numbers  and  so  are  often  for  sale.  A 
particularly  good  New  York  Federal  mahogany  sofa  from 
about  1800,  handsomely  reupholstered  in  modern  blue-and- 
ivory  fabric,  was  auctioned  by  Christie's  this  year  for 
$41,800.  Also  from  the  period  are  sofa  tables  designed  to 
stand  behind  the  sofa  and  hold  books  and  other  drawing  room 
necessities.  An  unusually  fine  painted  and  gilt  rosewood  sofa 


Last  June,  this  Federal  mahogany  sofa  (ca.  1800),  made  in 
New  York  by  an  unknown  artist,  sold  for  $41,800  at  Sotheby's. 


And  it  was  Lannuier  who  brought  the  pier  table  to  its 
apogee.  This  highly  characteristic  neoclassical  form  was 
made  to  be  placed  against  a  wall,  or  pier,  between  two 
windows,  often  beneath  a  looking  glass.  Leigh  Keno,  a 
Manhattan  dealer,  explains  that  the  price  of  the  table  is 
affected  by  the  marble  top.  "Lift  the  marble  up, "  he  says.  "If  it 
is  the  original,  there  will  be  a  shadow  where  the  marble  has 
oxidized,  leaving  a  mark  from  the  wood  base  on  the 
underside."  If  the  marble  is  not  original,  the  price  can  be 
halved.  Many  pier  tables  were  made  with  a  mirror  mounted 
down  the  backboard.  Keno  points  out  that  original  mirrors 
are  thin — they  were  usually  imported  and  extremely  expen- 
sive— and  should  have  some  discoloration.  A  thick  mirror 
means  a  replacement,  a  serious  defect  to  collectors. 

The  two  most  expensive  pieces  of  nineteenth-century 
American  furniture  sold  at  auction  are  both  Lannuier  pier 
tables,  of  which  eleven  are  known  to  exist.  The  first,  which 
turned  up  in  Milan,  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  New  York  in  1988 
for  $594,000  to  Stuart  P.  Feld  of  Hirschl  &  Adler,  who  price  it 
today  at  $1.1  million.  The  second  table  was  found  two  years 
later  in  Paris  and  sold  this  pastjanuary  at  Christie's  New  York 
for  $704,000  to  Long  Island  automobile  dealer  and  American 
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This  extremely  rare  wall  mirror  (ca.  1800), 
made  of  parcel-gilt  mahogany  and  satinwood 
with  an  eagle  inlay  and  eglomise  panel  by  an 
unknown  New  York  artist,  sold  last  February 
for  $121,000  at  Sotheby's. 


table  made  in  New  York  about  1815  was  sold  by  Christie's  in 
1988  for  $209,000. 

Period  looking  glasses  are  always  in  demand.  At  Sotheby's 
in  February,  a  small  giltwood  and  eglomise  (painted  glass) 
pair  surmounted  by  eagles  sold  for  $35,200  to  the  State 
Department  Reception  Rooms,  a  major  collector  of  Ameri- 
can Federal  furniture.  An  unusual  piece  is  obviously  more 
valuable.  In  January,  a  Federal  pier  glass  fetched  $36,400  at 
Robert  Skinner  auctioneers,  in  Bolton,  Massachusetts,  partly 
because  it  could  be  closely  dated:  its  eglomise  panel  commem- 
orated the  December  1799  death  of  George  Washington. 
Another  form,  the  girandole,  a  circular,  convex  mirror  with  a 
carved,  American  frame,  is  in  great  demand  by  decorators. 

Drawing  room  or  dining  room  chairs  are  the  most 
common  Federal  furniture  on  the  market.  According  to 
Keno,  single  side  chairs  are  often  priced  at  about  $750  to 
$1,000.  A  set  of  eight  chairs  of  the 
type  introduced  by  Phyfe  will  proba- 
bly cost  $5,000  to  $6,000,  he  says, 
"unless  there  is  an  eagle  on  the  splat. 
Eagles  always  increase  the  price." 
Armchairs,  much  rarer,  can  be  much 
more  expensive:  a  pair  of  classical 
mahogany  barrel-back  armchairs 
made  in  about  1830  for  the  Van 
Rensselaer  family  of  upstate  New 
York  and  attributed  to  Phyfe 
brought  $104,500  at  a  Sotheby's  auc- 
tion in  1985. 

A  word  to  the  wise:  the  Metropoli- 
tan's 1922  Duncan  Phyfe  catalog  not 
only  revived  the  public's  interest,  it 
also  encouraged  contemporary  de- 
signers to  look  to  his  work  for  inspi- 
ration; the  result  was  a  flood  of 
reproduction  Federal  furniture, 
much  of  it  passed  off — after  suitable 
aging — as  original.  Many  of  the 
pieces — worktables  and  secretaries 
with  tambour  fronts  were  especially 
skillfully  done — are  of  high  quality, 
with  mahogany  graining,  and  have 
continued  to  bedevil  the  antiques 
trade.  The  most  believable  were 
made  in  Boston,  so  their  nickname 
among  dealers  and  collectors  today  is 
"Boston  fakes. "  They  sell  for  about  a 
quarter  of  what  something  genuine 
does. 

Not  since  1963,  when  the  Newark 
Museum  in  New  Jersey  held  an  im- 
portant exhibition  called  "Classical 
America,  1815-1845,"  has  so  much 
attention  been  given  to  early-nine- 
teenth-century American  furniture; 
prices,  in  comparison  with  those  for 
American  Colonial,  have  not  risen, 
and  so  far,  the  field  is  not  overcrowd- 
ed. If  this  lovely  furniture  appeals 
to  you,  today  seems  to  be  the  right 
time  to  buy.    □ 
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The  shape  of  American  furniture  changed  between  1780  and  1840.  It 
became  stiffer  and  more  angular,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
ornamented.  Five  forms,  particularly  associated  with  the  period,  were 
developed  and  refined  then. 

SIDEBOARDS  came  into  their  own  and  are  usually  regarded  as  the 
most  important  form  to  have  evolved  in  the  Federal  period.  Fine 
examples  were  made  in  many  parts  of  the  new  nation  between  1790 
and  1820,  but  those  from  the  rich  city  of  Baltimore  are  especially 
famous  for  their  fine  marquetry — often  bellflowers  inlaid  along  the 
narrow,  tapering  legs.  The  sideboards  generally  measure  about 
seventy  inches  wide  and  about  twenty-four  inches  deep  and  were 
used  not  only  to  serve  the  dining  table  but  also  to  display  and  store  the 
family  silver. 
WORKTABLES  were  much  in  demand  and  have  survived  by  the 

thousands.  "Work"  referred  to  sew- 
ing, as  it  does  in  the  novels  of  Jane 
Austen  from  the  same  period.  These 
tables  were  made  with  fabric  bags — 
to  store  the  sewing — attached  and 
hanging  between  the  legs,  which 
were  usually  long  and  tapering,  end- 
ing in  very  small  feet.  Some  workta- 
bles have  a  drawer  or  two  rather  than 
a  bag  for  storage. 

SOFAS  were  made  by  all  the  great 
craftsmen  of  the  period,  many  in  the 
French  mode.  Possibly  this  was  be- 
cause French  ladies  were  constantly 
being  portrayed  lying  on  sofas.  Ma- 
dame Juliette  Recamier,  the  revolu- 
tionary bluestocking,  was  so  famous 
for  her  sofa  lying  that  her  name  was 
given  to  a  form  of  the  sofa  made  in 
America.  The  recamier,  with  its  rolled 
ends  of  unequal  height,  was  a  distant 
cousin  of  the  Roman  banquet  couch. 
Duncan  Phyfe,  among  others,  made 
sofas  of  this  type. 

LOOKING  GLASSES  were  a  stylish 
Federal  form,  often  made  in  pairs. 
The  gilt  frames  of  these  luxury  items 
are  frequently  carved  with  American 
eagles,  dolphins,  wheat  sheaves,  or 
flowers  and  are  often  fitted  with 
eglomise  scenes  (usually  land- 
scapes but  occasionally  commemo- 
rative or  patriotic  images,  painted  on 
glass  panels). 

CHAIRS  were  designed  by  Duncan 
Phyfe  and  others  based  on  Greek  and 
Roman  models  as  seen  on  vase 
paintings.  Theklismos,  introduced  to 
America  by  Phyfe,  has  incurved  legs 
with  the  seat  rail  and  upright  forming 
an  unbroken  line.  Chairs  were  made 
in  pairs  as  well  as  in  very  large  sets 
(twenty-four  was  not  uncommon)  to 
accompany  the  accordian-type  ex- 
panding dining  tables  of  the  period. 
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Cycles  of  History 

Put  your  notions  of  bikers  to  rest.  The  people  who  pay  upward  of 
$40,000  for  vintage  motorcycles  are  anything  but  Wild  Ones. 

by  Andrea  DiNoto 


The  focus  may  have  been  motorcycles,  but  the 
buyers  weren't  Easy  Riders,  exactly.  They  were  more  the 
Harris  Tweed  set,  many  of  whom  had  arrived  in  Bolton, 
Massachusetts,  in  private  planes  to  attend  a  historic  auction  on 
October  14,  1989,  at  Skinner's,  a  house  well-known  for  sales 
of  antiques,  Americana,  and  fine  art.  Almost  everyone  was  a 
member  of  the  prestigious  Antique  Motorcycle  Club  of 
America  (AMCA)  and  strangers  to  auctioneer  Stephen 
Fletcher,  who  remarked  at  the  start  of  the  sale,  "No  familiar 
faces  here  today." 

"Thanks  a  lot!"  shot  back  the  unmistakable  voice  of  Jay 

Leno.  With  his  usual  perfect 
timing,  Leno  got  a  big  laugh 
from  the  crowd.  They  knew 
him  possibly  less  as  the  To- 
night Show  host  than  as  one  of 
the  foremost  collectors  of  vin- 
tage motorcycles  (more  than 
fifty  at  last  count).  Leno  and 
the  other  collectors  were  on 
hand  for  the  auction  of  eigh- 
teen extremely  rare  antique 
motorcycles  and  motorcars 
from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Arthur  P.  Sigal,  a  founding 
member  and  former  president 
of  AMCA.  However,  as  the 
sale  proceeded,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  Leno's  comments 
and  good-natured  heckling 
would  provide  the  only  com- 
ic relief  for  the  assembled 
throng.  A  single  buyer,  bid- 
ding through  an  agent,  pur- 
chased all  but  two  of  the 
items — purely,  some  say,  for  investment  purposes.  (A  high  of 
$17,000  was  paid  for  a  1920  Ace  with  a  sidecar.)  What  was  left 
for  the  crowd  was  only  fifteen  lots  of  related  materials — boxes 
of  esoteric  parts,  such  as  Bosch  magnetos,  cylinder  heads,  and 
a  rare  Longmaire  carburetor. 

A  lot  of  would-be  buyers  became  angry  and  dejected,  but 
not  Leno  (who  could  have  well  afforded  to  outbid  the 
speculator).  The  comedian,  whose  passion  is  British-made 
motorcycles  (they're  light  and  easy  to  handle),  rarely  buys  at 
auction  anyway,  preferring  to  deal  directly  with  other 
collectors.  He  was  pleased  to  have  acquired  literature  on  one 
of  his  favorites,  the  classic  British  Vincent  Black  Shadow. 

Vincent,  Harlcy,  and  Indian  are  just  a  few  of  the  names  that 
enthrall  motorcycle  collectors.  Of  course,  it  is  more  than 
names  that  keeps  them  interested.  Motorcycles  represent  one 


Golden  Ager:  An  early  Indian  (ca.  1907), 
one  of  the  most  coveted  motorcycles. 


of  the  liveliest  aspects  of  automotive  history 
(meticulously  chronicled  in  The  Complete  Illus- 
trated Encyclopedia  of  the  World's  Motorcycles;  see 
Sources)  and  date  back  to  1885,  when  Gottlieb 
Daimler  built  the  first  two-wheel  belt-driven 
bike  in  Germany.  In  half  a  century,  single- 
cylinder  bikes  (some  with  quaint  wicker  side- 
cars) evolved  into  sleek  and  sexy  fifty-horse- 
power machines  that  came  to  symbolize  youth, 
freedom,  and  mobility.  Riding  them  soon 
became  a  sport  for  racers  and  trekkers.  From 
the  beginning  many  fans  were  women.  In 
1916,  Adeline  Van  Beuren  and  her  sister  Au- 
gusta were  the  first  women  to  cross  the  United 
States  on  a  motorcycle.  (Another  historic 
transcontinental  trek  was  made  in  1979,  when 
the  late,  flamboyant  publisher  Malcolm  Forbes 
crossed  the  Soviet  Union  with  his  son  Robert, 
his  daughter,  Moira,  and  a  group  of  others  on 
Harlcys  and  Hondas.) 

The  jaundiced  view  of  motorcyclists  as  out- 
laws is  relatively  new:  only  since  the  1954  movie  The  Wild  One 
with  Marlon  Brando  (on  a  British  Triumph)  riding  against 
Lee  Marvin  (on  a  Harley).  Real-life  motorcycle  marauders 
only  represent  the  "one  percenters,"  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Motorcyclists  Association.  (Marc  Hauser's  recently  pub- 
lished photo  essay,  Road  Pirates,  documents  the  Harley  cult  in 
incongruous  sepia-toned  studio  portraits.)  The  majority  of 
collectors  and  enthusiasts  are  family-oriented,  law-abiding 
persons  from  every  stratum  of  society.  They  mingle  at 
hundreds  of  meets — such  as  the  Black  Hills  Motor  Classic  in 
Sturgis,  South  Dakota — held  around  the  country  each  year 
for  competitions  and  for  buying,  selling,  and  trading. 

If  meets  are  democratic,  collectors  tend  to  specialize.  Some 
seek  certain  brands  and  models;  some,  like  Leno,  focus  on  the 
products  of  a  particular  country.  Others  take  a  historical 
approach  by  acquiring  important  examples  from  every  era  of 
production. 

Many  of  the  rarest  and  most  desirable  models  date  from 
about  1905  through  the  twenties  (which  were  considered  the 
golden  age),  when  hundreds  of  companies  started  up  to  meet 
the  demand  for  motorcycles  as  recreational  and  service 
vehicles.  After  being  ignored  for  years,  the  thin-wheeled 
motorcycles  of  the  1 920s  that  resemble  souped-up  bicycles  are 
today's  choice  collectibles.  Dr.  John  Patt,  a  member  of 
AMCA  and  its  chief  judge,  owns  forty-five  motorcycles  but 
considers  his  1928  Henderson — blue  with  yellow  wheels — 
the  queen  of  antique  motorcycles.  He  paid  only  ninety  dollars 
for  it  in  1956  and  says  it  could  be  worth  nearly  two  hundred 
times  that  today. 
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A  1947  Indian  Chief  with  fringed  leather  saddle.  From  the  Motorcycle  Heritage  Museum. 


Other  desirable  makes,  considered  true  classics,  include  the 
Ace  (made  by  an  ex-Henderson  designer)  and  the  English 
Scott  (particularly  the  Flying  Squirrel),  which  is  significant 
for  its  innovative  two-stroke  vertical  twin  engine.  Rick 
Schunk,  editor  of  the  quarterly  The  Antique  Motorcycle,  notes 
that  possibly  the  rarest  early  American  model  is  the  Pre- 
mier Cyclone,  built  from  1913  to  1917  in  Saint  Paul.  "I've 
heard  there  are  only  about  a  dozen  left  in  the  world,"  he  says. 
"They  look  like  motorbikes  and  could  fetch  eighty  thousand 
dollars." 

Probably  the  two  most  favored  brands  worldwide — both 
to  ride  and  collect — are  the  American-made  Indian  and 
Harley,  which  debuted  in  1901  and  1903,  respectively.  Their 
checkered  production  histories  (the  beloved  Indian  died  in 
1953,  but  Harley  survives  to  this  day)  are  oft-told  tales. 

The  efforts  of  American  companies  to  contend  first  with 
British  imports  (such  as  the  Vincent  and  Triumph)  in  the 
fifties  and  with  the  highly  efficient  and  inexpensive  onesjapan 
has  turned  out  since  the  sixties  have  been  chronicled  vividly  in 
several  books.  Indians  and  Harleys,  resplendcntly  colored, 
massive,  and  fitted  with  gleaming  chrome  hardware,  seem 
quintesscntially  American,  especially  those  with  the  original, 
fringed  leather  saddlebags.  Prices  can  range  from  the  low  four 
to  mid  five  figures  for  models  from  the  twenties  through  the 
fifties.  (A  new  "full-dress"  Harley  with  all  options  costs 
about  $17,000.) 

Age  alone  does  not  make  a  motorcycle  valuable.  There  are 


"Unrestored  machines — with  original  paint  and  parts — in 
good  condition  bring  top  dollar, "  saysjim  Rogers,  director  of 
the  two-year-old  Motorcycle  Heritage  Museum  in  Wester- 
ville,  Ohio.  A  notable  previous  owner  also  enhances  value:  a 
1947  Indian  from  the  collection  of  Steve  McQueen  that  sold 
for  about  $20,000  this  past  February  would  have  brought  less 
than  half  that  without  the  movie  star's  cachet. 

On  the  low  end  of  the  pricing  spectrum  are  what  collectors 
call  "basket  cases,"  literally  boxes  of  disassembled  parts. 
These  can  be  had  for  a  few  hundred  to  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
but  such  buys  are  advisable  only  if  one  is  a  skilled  mechanic  or 
able  to  afford  the  high  cost  of  restoration.  (Mechanics 
generally  charge  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  an  hour.) 

Much  of  what  is  readily  available  falls  into  the  vast 
midrange  of  collecting — generally  postwar  models  of  the  less 
popular  machines.  These  are  offered,  alongside  rarities  and 
basket  cases,  through  classified  ads  in  dozens  of  specialized 
magazines,  at  auctions,  private  sales,  flea  markets,  and 
motorcycle  meets — a  venue  for  all-important  parts.  Many 
private  sales  arc  transacted  between  members  of  clubs. 
Membership  in  AMCA,  which  is  highly  recommended, 
provides  a  network  of  3,800  knowledgeable  collectors  world- 
wide whose  machines  are  at  least  thirty-five  years  old. 

Motorcycle  auctions,  such  as  those  conducted  around  the 
country  by  Ron  Christenson  of  ACS,  are  a  recent  phenome- 
non that  some  criticize  for  inflating  prices.  It  is  well-known, 
however,  that  figures  for  private  .ales  often  outstrip  current 


high-ticket  examples  from  every  era.  Two  important  factors      auction  records.  Christenson,  who  had  previously  dealt  in 
that  determine  value  are  condition  and  ownership  history.      classic  cars,   started  his  motorcycle  business  in   1989.   His 
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1  •  ROMEO  GIGLI 

Romeo  Gigli.  Natural,  elegant 
and  feminine.  This  famous 
Italian  designer's  fragrance  is 
a  "perfume  that  reminds  you 
of  a  woman  who  reminds  you 
of  a  perfume.''  Soft,  floral, 
fruity,  and  sensual,  1/4-oz.  Eau 
de  Parfum,  $12.50. 


5  •  CASSINI 

Cassim  by  international  fash- 
ion designer  Oleg  Cassini.  A 
romantically  feminine  floral 
chypre— elegantly  pervasive, 
with  style  and  presence.  Its 
sophisticated  bouquet  of 
naturals  features:  Jasmine, 
Bulgarian  Rose,  Tuberose 
Enfleurage  and  Oakmoss, 
heightened  by  fruity  accents 
and  blended  with  amber.  Lim- 
ited edition,  $15.00. 


2  •  RED  BY  GIORGIO 
BEVERLY  HILLS 

RED  Extraordinary  Perfume. 
Nothing  as  soft  was  ever  so 
exciting.  RED  is  long-lasting, 
distinctively  different.  1-oz. 
RED  is  $188.  Experience  RED 
in  a  limited-edition  1/fe-oz.  size. 
$35.00  value,  yours  for  only 
$15.00.  Limit  6  per  customer. 


6  •  TRESOR 

Tresor,  the  new  fragrance  from 
Lancome.  Paris.  The  fragrance 
for  treasured  moments.  So/ 
original.  So  personal.  A  signa- 
ture for  all  the  moments  of 
your  life.  1A-oz.  Eau  de  Parfum, 
yours  for  only  $3.00. 
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3  •  RED  FOR  MEN 
BY  GIORGIO 
BEVERLY  HILLS 

RED  for  Men.  The  newest 
men's  fragrance  by  Giorgio 
Beverly  Hills.  Clean,  spirited 
and  magnetic.  This  exciting 
new  scent  takes  a  man 
through  his  day,  expressing  a 
confidence  and  natural  energy 
that's  irresistibly  appealing. 
RED  for  Men,  "k  oz.:  $10.00. 
Limit  6  per  customer. 


4  •  DIVA1 

Diva'  by  Emanuel  Ungaro. 
Created  by  the  acclaimed 
French  designer  for  today's 
sophisticated,  sensual 
woman.  Unexpectedly  vibrant 
floral  tones  underscored  with 
a  deep  amber  tone.  Divas:  An 
unfair  advantage  in  a  world 
of  seduction."  1/4-oz.  Eau  de 
Parfum,  $7.50. 


7  •  HERMES 

Hermes  Eau  de  Cologne. 
Fresh,  crisp-invigorates  with 
the  cleanliness  of  citrus  and 
mint,  promising  new  fra- 
grance heights.  In  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  appropriate 
for  both  men  and  women. 
Eau  de  Cologne  and  shampoo 
shower  gel,  1  oz.  each,  in 
sporty  green  pouch,  $15.00. 


8  •  BEVERLY  HILLS 
GALE  HAYMAN 

Beverly  Hills  Gale  Hayman. 
Sexiness  like  you've  never 
experienced.  Jasmine,  Gar- 
denia, Amber.  Vetiver-over 
200  natural  essences  blended 
into  one  fragrance  so  sensual, 
so  beautiful,  it's  almost  sur- 
real. Yio  oz.  in  a  crystal  flacon. 
a  $35.00  value,  just  $14.00. 
Limit  3  per  customer. 
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9  •  TSAR 

Tsar  tie  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels, 
Paris.  Created  for  men  of 
power,  this  distinctive  fra- 
grance reflects  a  new  level  in 
the  art  of  living.  A  melding  of 
crisp  citrus  notes  and  warm 
spices  on  a  woody  back- 
ground, ,24-oz.  Tsar  Eau  de 
Toilette  Deluxe  Edition,  $12.00. 


13  •  SHALIMAR 

Shalimar  by  Guerlain.  An  un- 
forgettable oriental  blend  of 
Patchouli,  Vanilla,  Bergamot 
and  Iris.  Reunite  with  Shali- 
mar, a  legend  in  its  own  time. 
The  most  exquisitely  volup- 
tuous perfume  on  earth.  Eau 
de  Toilette  Natural  Spray, 
1  fl,  oz./30  ml,  $12.50.  Limit  6 
per  customer. 


10  •  FIRST 

First  tie  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels, 
Paris.  The  premier  creation  of 
renowned  jewelers  Van  Cleef 
&  Arpels.  An  exquisite  floral 
fragrance  with  woody  over- 
tones and  touches  of  golden 
amber  in  rich,  long-lasting 
Eau  de  Parfum.  Deluxe  repftfca, 
.17  ft.  oz..  $10.00. 


14  •  PALOMA 
PICASSO 

Her  Parfum  is  a  rare  fragrant 
jewel.  A  blend  of  lush  florals 
and  exotic  woods  warmed 
with  intoxicating  amber.  Bold. 
Provocative.  Emotive.  1  oz. 
sells  for  $220.  This  Vfe-oz.  fla- 
con  is  yours  for  only  $10.00. 
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]]  •  OSCAR 
DE  LA  RENTA 

Oscar  de  la  Renta.  You  are  in- 
/  vited  to  experience  the  power 
of  femininity  with  Oscar  de  la 
Renta's  signature  fragrance. 
Luxurious.  Compelling.  The 
brilliant  floral  fragrance  of 
romance  and  beauty.  1/s-oz. 
Parfum,  valued  at  $32.50, 
yours  for  just  $15.00. 


15  •  PHEROMONE 

Pheromone  from  Marilyn 
Miglin.  The  world's  most  pre- 
cious perfume  is  $400,  the 
ounce.  More  than  a  fragrance, 
it's  an  experience.  Created  for 
the  woman  who  makes  life  an 
adventure.  With  love.  Purse 
flacon  in  elegant  gold  lame 
pouch,  a  $50  value,  $12.50. 


12  •  FRED  HAYMAN 
BEVERLY  HILLS 

"...  with  Love"  by  Fred 
Hayman  Beverly  Hills.  The  ex- 
clusive new  fragrance  classic 
for  women.  Intimate.  Roman- 
tic. Sensuous.  The  ultimate 
fragrance  of  the  '90s.  The 
crystal  1-oz.  perfume  is  $300; 
special  Ve-oz.  premier  presen- 
tation, valued  at  $47.50,  now 
$15.00.  Limit  4  per  customer. 


16  •  DESTINY 

Destiny  from  Marilyn  Miglin. 
For  the  woman  who  has 
mastered  the  art  of  balancing 
her  sensuality  with  her 
spirituality.  1  oz.  sells  for  $195; 
this  limited-edition  dram, 
a  $35  value,  $12.50. 


17  •  THE 

INTERNATIONAL 
FRAGRANCE 
BOUTIQUE 

Fendi,  Red  Door,  Chloe,  White 
Shoulders,  Elizabeth  Taylor's 
Passion  and  stunning  White 
Diamonds.  Deluxe  miniatures 
presented  in  their  original 
perfume  bottles.  Indulge. 
From  3-  to  7.5-ml  sizes.  The 
Collection,  $25.00. 


18  •  THE 

INTERNATIONAL 
FRAGRANCE 
COLLECTION 

Lagerfeld,  Fendi  Uomo,  Pas- 
sion for  Men  and  new  Lager- 
feld Photo.  These  four  extraor- 
dinary men's  scents  let  you 
exercise  all  your  options.  Each 
is  uniquely  distinctive  and  ex- 
tremely memorable.  Repl 
cated  in  their  original,  classic 
bottles,  all  5  ml.  The  Collec- 
tion, $20.00. 


21  •  ALFRED  SUNG 
E.N.CO.R.E 

E.N.C.O.R.E,  an  elegantly 
blended  floriental  fragrance 
for  the  woman  who  com- 
mands center-stage-a 
woman  who  is  sensuous  but 
sophisticated,  modern  yet  ro- 
mantic. Experience  E.N.C.O.R.E 
in  this  Ve-oz.  collector's  edi- 
tion for  only  $12.50.  Limit  3  per 
customer. 


22  •  GUCCI  NO  3 

Gucci  No.  3.  A  sophisticated 
fragrance  of  unusual  radiance 
with  rich  floral  topnotes.  As  it 
warms  on  the  skin,  the  scent 
of  Rose  Oils,  Jasmine,  Nar- 
cissus and  Iris  unfolds  on  deli- 
cate notes  of  Amber,  Patchouli 
and  Vetiver,  blending  with 
green  forest  notes.  1-oz.  Par- 
fum,  $228;  1/s-oz.  is  yours  for 
only  $12.50. 
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19  •  CHANEL8 

CHANEL*  Hydra-Systeme™ 
Maximum  Moisture  Cream 
from  the  CHANEI?  Research 
Laboratories.  A  simple,  highly 
effective  system  for  all  skin 
types.  Triple-action  hydration, 
formulated  with  two  ingre- 
dients exclusive  to  CHANEI?, 
protects  against  ultraviolet 
light  damage  with  SPF  8. 
Va-oz.  trial  size,  $4.00. 


20  •  STENDHAL 

Stendhal,  Paris.  Fabulous 
Firmers.  Experience  three  su- 
perb firming  treatments  from 
Stendhal's  Racette  Merveil- 
leuse  Collection:  Creme  Base 
Fermente,  Creme  Raffermis- 
sante  de  Nuit  and  Masque 
Raffermissant,  1  oz.  each. 
Presented  with  a  rich  coral 
lipstick,  in  a  stylish  cosmetics 
case.  A  $100  value,  $15.00. 


23  •  CLIENTELE 

Treatment  by  Clientele.  First 
revitalize  and  moisturize  your 
skin  with  Anti-Aging  Activator. 
Then,  under  your  eyes,  mas- 
sage Wrinkle  Treatment,  the 
first  cream  with  enzyme  SOD 
to  fight  aging.  Follow  with 
Treatment  Conceal.  Lines  and 
shadows  disappear  instantly! 
Three  trial  sizes  plus  $10  gift 
certificate,  only  $10.00.  Call 
1-800-327-4660,  ext.  CS1. 


24  •  GUERLAIN 

Baume  de  la  Ferte,  Lip  Treat- 
ment by  Guerlain.  Precious 
ingredients  of  sweet  almond 
oil,  beeswax  and  a  surprising 
touch  of  Bordeaux  wine-rich 
in  tannin-keep  lips  soft,  pro- 
tected and  healthy.  Baume  de 
la  Ferte  V2-0Z.  treatment, 
$12.50.  Limit  6  per  customer. 


Collecting 


record  sales  include  $14,000  for  a  1952  English  Ariel  Square  4 
and  $36,000  for  a  1962  British  Norton  Manx — in  Chnstcn- 
son's  opinion,  the  finest  racing  bike  in  the  world. 

Many  of  his  customers  arc  former  car  collectors  who  have 
become  discouraged  by  the  cost  of  keeping  up  their  machines: 


A  rare  1936  Harley-Davidson  VL  (private 

collection).  Many  valuable  motorcycles  are  waiting  to  be 

discovered  in  garages  and  barns  around  the  country. 

"It's  as  much  as  ten  times  that  of  maintaining  a  motorcycle," 
he  says.  ACS  sales  include  European,  British,  and  American 
machines.  (The  next  one  is  November  9,  in  Dallas.)  Evening- 
before  previews  offer  buyers  an  opportunity  to  examine 
merchandise  and  meet  consignors.  About  225  items  are  sold, 
of  which  50  to  75  have  no  reserve  (the  minimum  allowable 
bid),  which  creates  bidding  excitement.  People  come  from  all 


over  the  world,  although,  says  Christenson,  "Americans  are 
now  paying  high  prices,  and  fewer  bikes  are  leaving  the 
country." 

Evaluating  old  motorcycles  can  be  tricky,  especially  for 
beginners.  Mort  Wood,  on  the  board  of  directors  of  both 
AMCA  and  the  Motorcycle  Heritage  Museum,  will  furnish 
"realistic  estimates"  of  values  to  members  and  collectors  in 
return  for  contributions  in  any  amount  to  the  museum.  Wood 
and  his  wife,  Dottie,  a  teacher  of  developmental  psychology 
and  the  national  secretary  of  AMCA,  have  amassed  a 
collection  of  thirty-five  motorcycles  over  the  past  twenty 
years.  "We've  bought  lots  for  a  thousand  dollars  and  less," 
says  Mrs.  Wood,  "many  in  original  condition,  which  is  our 
preference."  Recently,  the  Woods,  who  love  to  ride,  com- 
pleted a  challenging  group  run  up  Pikes  Peak  in  Colorado,  he 
on  a  1938  Indian,  she  on  a  1934  Scout.  "It  was  nineteen  miles 
of  dirt  road,  no  guardrails,  and  hairpin  turns,"  says  the 
intrepid  Mrs.  Wood,  who  notes  that  the  oldest  member  of  the 
group,  Herb  Ottaway,  eighty-four,  was  accompanied  by  his 
grandson  Scott. 

Many  collectors  believe  that  rare  and  valuable  motorcycles 
are  waiting  to  be  discovered  in  garages  and  barns  around 
the  country.  Christenson  knows  it.  He  once  received  a  call 
from  an  Arizona  man  who  said  he  had  seventy-five  bikes  in 
a  barn.  "I  went  to  look,"  he  says,  "and  found  a  1941 
Crocker,  probably  the  most  expensive  American  bike  ever 
made.  Each  one  was  a  custom  job,  produced  only  from  1936 
to  1941,  and  this  one  was  in  need  of  complete  restoration, 
but  all  the  pieces  were  there.  I  picked  up  the  phone  and 
arranged  for  a  private  sale  at  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars. 
Fully  restored  Crockers  are  valued  at  close  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars."   □ 


DEALERS 

•  Bob  Chantland  Classic  Quality,  P.O.  Box  33006,  Coon  Rapids,  MN 
55433;  612-786-0089. 

•  Paul  Murray,  for  antique  motorcycle  manuals,  catalogs,  photos; 
413-596-9372. 

AUCTIONS 

•  ACS,  INTL.,  2277  W.  Highway  36,  Saint  Paul,  MN  55113;  800-522- 
0690.  Sales  around  the  country  several  times  a  year. 

•  J.  Wood  &  Co.,  Box  852,  Route  1,  Searsport,  ME  04974;  207-548- 
2113. 

BOOK  CATALOGS 

•  Classic  Motorbooks,  P.O.  Box  1,  Osceola,  Wl  54020;  800-826- 
6600. 

•  Hosking  Book  Works,  136  Hosking  Ln.,  Accord,  NY  12404;  914- 
626-4231.  (Ask  about  motorcycle-magazine  back-issue  service.) 

•  Motorsport,  550  Honey  Locust  Rd.,  Jonesburg,  MO  63351-9600; 
314-488-3113.  Books  and  magazines,  many  imports. 

BOOKS 

•  The  Complete  Illustrated  Encyclopedia  of  the  World's  Motorcycles, 
ed.  Erwin  Tragatsch.  New  York:  Holt-Rinehart,  1977  (out  of  print). 

•  The  Harley-Davidson  Motor  Company:  An  Official  Eighty-Year  Histo- 
ry, by  David  K.  Wright.  Osceola:  Motorbooks,  Intl.,  1987.  $24.95. 

•  The  Harley-Davidson  Story.  York:  Harley-Davidson,  Inc.,  1982. 
$7.95  at  Harley  dealerships. 

•  Illustrated  Indian  Motorcycle  Buyer's  Guide,  by  Jerry  Hatfield. 


Osceola:  Motorbooks,  Intl.,  1989.  $16.95. 

•  Road  Pirates,  photographs  by  Marc  Hauser;  text  by  Judy  Robb. 
Chicago:  Chicago  Review  Press,  1991;  800-888-4741. 

MAGAZINES 

•  American  Iron  (American  makes)  and  Bike  Journal,  both  from  TAM 
Communications,  6  Prowitt  St.,  Norwalk,  CT  06855;  203-855- 
0008. 

•  The  Classic  Motorcycle  (British).  Subscribe  through  Motorsport 
(see  Book  Catalogs,  above). 

•  Walneck's  Cycle  Trader,  7923  Janes  Ave.,  Woodridge,  IL  60517; 
708-985-4995. 

CLUBS 

•  Antique  Motorcycle  Club  of  America.  Membership:  Dick  Winger, 
P.O.  Box  333,  Sweetster,  IN  46987. 

MUSEUMS 

•  Motorcycle  Heritage  Museum,  33  Collegeview Rd.,  Westerville,  OH 
43081;  614-891-2425. 

•  Indian  Motorcycle  Museum,  33  Hendee  St.,  Springfield,  MA 
01139;  413-737-2624. 

•  Harley-Davidson  Museum,  1425  Eden  Rd.,  York,  PA  17402;  717- 
848-1177. 

APPRAISALS 

•  Mort  Wood,  14943  York  Rd.,  Sparks,  MD  21152. 

•  Send  photo,  description,  SASE,  and  check  in  any  amount  payable  to 
the  Motorcycle  Heritage  Museum  (see  Museums,  above). 
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The  world  class  workout  for  those  who  never 
learned  the  difference  between  work  and  play. 


For  those  who  don't  separate  exercise 
for  the  mind  from  exercise  for  the 
body,  we  introduce  NordicSport™. 

NordicSport "',  from  the  NordicTrack® 

Company,  represents 

a  new  concept  in 
world-class  sport 
simulators  designed  to 
make  exercise  a  synergy  of 
function  and  fun. 

While  most  other  equipment  is  built  to 
exhaust,  NordicSport™  is  built  to 
exhilarate.  With  each  NordicSport™ 
sport  simulator"',  your  eye  is  caught 
by  the  sleek  beauty  of  its  ergonomic 
styling  —  your  senses  captured  by  its 
state-of-the-art  assembly  and  graphite 
composite  construction. 


All  of  which  gives  you  a  whole-body 
aerobic  workout  as  pleasurable  as  it  is 
purposeful.  Each  major  muscle  group 
is  toned.  The  heart  rate,  elevated.  The 
mind,  focused.  The  spirit,  refreshed. 

So  call  us  today.  And  find  out  why 
there  doesn't  have  to  be  a 

V  difference  between 
work  and  play. 


Discover 
n o r d i c  sport 


h  v     f^ordicfrack 


For  a  free  video  and  brochure,  call  1-800-445-2231  ext.  41SJ1 


Fernand  Leger's  Baigneuses  en  Gris  (1953, 
gouache  on  tan  paper,  21"  x  29").  From  Landau  Fine  Art. 


Modernists  in 
Montreal 

This  November,  when  many  peo- 
ple  will  be  heading  south,  truly  com- 
mitted modern-art  collectors  may  find 
themselves  drawn  north.  In  Montreal, 
the  Landau  Fine  Art  gallery  plans  a 
museum-quality  exhibition  of  works 
by  modern  masters  Leger  and  Picasso. 
Nearly  fifty  drawings,  paintings,  and 
collages  will  be  shown,  with  the  major- 
ity of  them  available  for  sale.  Robert 
Landau,  the  gallery's  founder  and  pro- 
prietor, notes  that  the  show  is  unique 
for  Canada  in  that  it  has  so  many 
purchasable  high-end  modernist 
works,  about  half  of  which  are  from  his 
personal  inventory.  Landau  expects  an 
international  turnout  for  the  exhibit.  "It 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  relax  and 
enjoy  the  quality  of  the  art,"  he  says. 
The  impressive  pieces  at  relatively  af- 
fordable prices  could  bejust  the  thing  to 
brighten  up  a  long,  drab  winter. 

Landau  Fine  Art,  Inc.,  1456  Sherbrooke  West, 
Montreal,  Canada  H3G  1K4;  514-849-3311; 
October  30  through  December  7. 


Papier-Mache  Cachet 


The  process  of  making  papier-ma- 
che  was  documented  as  far  back  as  the 
third  century  AD.  in  China.  Although 
underrated  today,  this  technique  is  ca- 
pable of  achieving  astonishingly  beauti- 
ful effects,  as  a  new  show  mounted  by 
New  York  City's  Kentshire  Galleries 
demonstrates.  Papier-mache  as  a  deco- 
rative style  probably  reached  a  zenith 
of  sophistication  in 
Victorian  England. 
In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  British  en- 
trepreneur named 
Henry  Clay  patented 
a  method  of  layering 
paper  that  had  been 
glued,  coated  in 
flour,  boiled,  then 
molded  under  pres- 
sure before  being 
soaked  in  linseed  oil. 
By  the  nineteenth 
century,  papier-ma- 
che was  being  used  to 
fashion  a  variety  of 
elegant,   usually  lac- 
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quered  objects — from  coal  scuttles  to 
toilet  mirrors  to  serving  trays  andjewel- 
ry  boxes — inscribed  with  such  intricate 
designs  as  floral  patterns  and  tiny  Ori- 
ental landscapes  and  often  inlaid  with 
semiprecious  materials  like  mother- 
of-pearl. 

In  the  last  century,  these  works  sold 
for  as  little  as  five  dollars,  and  they  are 


A  Victorian  papier-mache  jewelry  box  with  mother-of-pearl  inlay 
(ca.  1870),  left,  and  a  papier-mache  slipper  chair  with  gold  stenciled 
decoration,  mother-of-pearl  inlay,  and  caned  seat  (ca.  1840). 


still    comparatively    inexpensive.     At 
Kentshire's  show,  many  of  the  pieces 
are  in  the  $500  to  $5,000  range,  with  a 
few  high-end  price  tags,  such  as  the  one 
for  a  lacquer  and  papier-mache-topped 
piano,    which   sells   for  $65,000.    The 
surprising  resiliency  of  papier-mache 
remained  a  popular  alternative  to  ex- 
pensive   wood-carved    ornamentation 
until  the  discovery  of 
plastic    in    the   early 
twentieth    century, 
which      offered       a 
cheap  and  almost  in- 
finite malleability. 
—D.P. 

"Paper  Furniture:  The 
Art  of  Papier-Mache, 
from  Pin  Tray  to  Pi- 
ano," can  be  seen  from 
October  16  through  No- 
vember 6  at  Bergdorf- 
Goodman,  154  Fifth 
Ave.,  Seventh  Floor, 
New  York,  NY  10019; 
for  information  call 
Kentshire  Galleries, 
212-673-6644. 
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Old  Masters:  New  Discoveries 


In  the  early  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury,  old  master  dealers  such  as  Sir 
Joseph  Duveen  could  blithely  operate 
on  the  principle  that  the  Old  World  had 
the  pictures  and  the  New  World  the 
money.  But  anyone  who  regularly  fol- 
lows the  auctions  and  frequents  the 
galleries  specializing  in  old  masters  is 
fully  aware  that  truly  great  paintings 
have  become  as  scarce  as  hens'  teeth. 
Yet  Charles  Roelofsz,  the  foremost 
dealer  of  Dutch  old  master  paintings  in 
the  Netherlands,  has  demonstrated  an 
uncanny  knack  for  locating  unknown 
works  of  superlative  quality.  He  recent- 
ly unearthed  a  signed  and  dated  Hendrik 


Terbrugghen  (1588-1629)  canvas, 
Woman  with  a  Candle  (1621).  Works 
by  this  Utrecht  Caravaggist  are  relative- 
ly rare,  there  being  no  more  than  eighty 
or  so  signed  paintings  accepted  as 
Terbrugghens. 

Although  a  thick  layer  of  grime  ob- 
scured the  painting,  which  the  dealer 
first  saw  in  a  snapshot  sent  by  its 
owners,  he  recognized  it  as  a  major  find 
almost  at  first  glance.  "When  I  first  saw 
the  'dirty'  picture  in  a  black-and-white 
photograph,"  recalls  Roelofsz,  "I  im- 
mediately became  excited.  Its  quality 
shouted  out  at  me.  I  knew  from  the  first 
moment    that    it    was    a    great    Ter- 


brugghen." 

The  young  woman  depicted  in  the 
midst  of  religious  transport  might  be 
either  the  Virgin  Mary  or  Mary  Magda- 
lene, or  could  represent  a  more  generic 
spiritual  ecstasy.  The  lifelike  volume  of 
the  figure — what  art  historian  Bernard 
Berenson  referred  to  as  "tactile  val- 
ues"— reveals  the  artist's  brilliant  un- 
derstanding of  light-and-shadow  ef- 
fects. It  is  so  carefully  defined  as  to  seem 
almost  sculpted,  rather  than  painted, 
into  the  canvas.  This  convincing  por- 
trayal of  religious  passion  can  unreserv- 
edly be  compared  to  the  best  Italian 
baroque  representations  of  such  emo- 
tions. Woman  with  a  Candle  ranks  very 
near  Terbrugghen's  two  masterpieces: 
St.  Sebastian  Tended  by 
Irene  and  Her  Maid 
(1625)  at  the  Allen  Me- 
morial Art  Museum  at 
Oberlin  College  in 
Ohio  and  The  Cruci- 
fixion, with  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  (ca.  1625) 
at  New  York  City's 
Metropolitan  Muse- 
um of  Art. 

Roelofsz,  fifty,  was 
born  into  a  family  of 
artists  and  dealers  and 
picked  up  their  enthu- 
siasm for  art  as  a  child. 
In  1970  he  began  his 
career  with  his  father- 
in-law's  firm,  P.  de 
Boer,  eventually  es- 
tablishing his  own 
business  on  the  Leidse- 
gracht,  one  of  Amster- 
dam's most  beautiful 
canals,  in  1984.  Roe- 
lofsz, who  is  very 
modest  and  would 
much  rather  talk  about  art  than  about 
himself,  is  considered  a  first-rate  con- 
noisseur— a  reputation  reinforced  by  his 
latest  discovery.  And  although  he  docs 
not  uncover  such  a  find  every  day, 
many  of  his  paintings  could  send  the 
viewer  into  ecstatic  fits — spiritual  or 
otherwise.  — M.  Kirby  Talley,Jr. 

Charles  Roelofsz  Gallery,  Leidsegracht  42, 
Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands  1016;  31-20- 
625-5568. 
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Antiques  Dealers  Take  Manhattan 


New  York  City's  International 
Antique  Dealers  Show  covers  every 
conceivable  collecting  area,  from  furni- 
ture to  fine  art  to  folk.  Now  in  its  third 
year,  the  comprehensive  exhibit  brings 
together  seventy-six  of  the  most  re- 
spected dealers  from  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. As  New  York's  only  vetted  show, 
the  fair  offers  buyers  the  confidence  that 
all  the  pieces  have  been  examined  and 
approved  by  a  committee  of  experts. 

"I  always  wanted  to  do  something  on 
a  large  scale  that  included  the  entire 


Left:  A  Roman  head  of  Zeus  (ca.  first  century  a.d.,  marble,  14V2" 
high).  Available  for  about  $325,000  from  the  Merrin  Gallery. 

Right:  A  pair  of  Russian  candelabra  (ca.  1820,  gilt  and  patinated 
bronze).  Available  for  about  $100,000  from  Ariane  Dandois. 


spectrum  of  antiques,"  says  Brian 
Haughton,  a  London  ceramics  dealer 
who  organizes  this  fair  as  well  as  several 
yearly  London  events  with  his  wife, 
Anna.  "It  is  a  wonderful  show,"  admits 
Mario  Buatta,  one  of  the  organizers  of 
New  York's  Winter  Antiques  Show  in 
January.  "Ours  focuses  more  on  Ameri- 
can work,  while  theirs  is  more  Europe- 
an," he  adds.  Response  to  the  Interna- 
tional Antique  Dealers  Show  has  been 
enthusiastic,  and  Haughton  admits  to 
having  a  "jolly  good"  folder  of  wait- 
isted  applicants. 


The  show  runs 
concurrently  with 
the  Fall  Antiques 
Show  at  the  Pier, 
organized  by  San- 
ford  L.  Smith  (also 
known  for  his  year- 
ly "Modernism" 
exhibit  at  the  Sev- 
enth Regiment  Ar- 
mory, a  high  point 
on  any  New  York 
art  lover's  calendar). 


Fighting  Cock,  artist  unknown' 
England  (ca.  1810,  oil  on  cam 
25    x  32").  Available  for  aboir 
$22,000  from  lona  Antiques. 

Smith's  Fall  Antiques 
Show  covers  Ameri- 
cana, such  as  quilts  and  country  furni- 
ture, including  objects  in  a  lower  price 
range  than  the  Haughtons'  extravagan- 
za. "Their  show  is  far  too  expensive  for 
New  York,"  notes  Smith.  "The  first 
year,  visitors  expe- 
rienced a  great  deal 
of  sticker  shock." 

Despite  Smith's 
competitive  cave- 
ats, the  high-level 
nature  of  Haught- 
on's  week-long  ex- 
hibition has  attract- 
ed some  important 
dealers  who  have 
never  shown  in  fairs 

befofe,  such  as  the    Above:  An  English  brack* 
esteemed  Partridge    clock  by  Henry  Jones 
Fine  Arts,  a  London    (ca.  1680).  Available  for 
gallery     noted    for    about  $54,000  from  Asp 
3-    1  .        .1  Below:  Biedermeier  side 

eighteenth-century     -       ,0o-»\  a     :■■.■< 
&  3     (ca.  1833).  Available  for 

English     furniture,    $4,500  from  Ritter-AntiJ 

the  Leger  Gallery, 
also  from  London, 
and    Firestone    & 
Parson,     antique 
jewelry    and    sil- 
ver specialists  locat- 
ed in  Boston's  Ritz- 
Carlton    Hotel. 
Clifford    Hender- 
son, senior  director 
of    Partridge    Fine 
Arts,     which    is 
bringing  both  silver 
(mostly    seven- 
teenth-   and    eigh- 
teenth-century English  and  continental) 
and  furniture  (eighteenth-century  En- 
glish) to  the  event,   notes  that  "from 
what  I  have  already  seen  and  heard,  it 
will  be  a  very  good  show." 

"The  first  year,  we  went  because  the 
National  Antique  &  Art  Dealers  Associ- 
ation of  America  encouraged  us  to  go," 
says  David  Firestone,  president  of  Fire- 
stone &  Parson.  "We  did  so  well  that 
we  decided  to  return."  — D.  P. 

The  Third  International  Antique  Dealers 
Shoiv,  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  Park  Ave. 
at  Sixty-seventh  St.,  New  York,  NY  10021; 
212-382-0969;  October  19  through  October  24. 
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museums 


Sculpting  Success 


Elegant,  sensuous,  and  eccen- 

tric,  the  sculpture  of  Martin  Puryear 
fuses  the  raw  materials  of  nature — 
wood,  stone,  earth,  animal  skin — with 
an  intuitively  imposed  order.  Unlike 
many  artists  of  his  generation,  Pur- 
year— born  in  1941,  the  same  year  as 
sculptors  Jacque  Winsor  and  Joel  Sha- 
piro— does  not  repeat  himself.  He  is 
suspicious  of  art-historical  labels  and 
sees  himself  as  a  maverick.  According  to 
Neal  Benezra,  curator  of  the  traveling 
Puryear  retrospective  opening  next 
month  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
"Puryear's  quintessential  modernism 
lies  in  his  refusal  to  be  confined  to  a 
particular  aesthetic  or  style  and  his  insis- 
tence on  keeping  all  of  his  creative 
options  open." 

Puryear's  life  has  been  as  idiosyncrat- 
ic as  his  art.  Born  to  a  black  middle-class 
family  in  Washington,  D.C.,  he  gradu- 
ated from  Catholic  University,  where 
he  studied  both  biology  and  art.  After 
college  he  spent  two  years  as  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  in  Sierra  Leone,  teach- 
ing art,  French,  English,  and  biology 
while  learning  African  woodworking 
skills.  Puryear  next  studied  printmak- 
ing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art  in 
Stockholm  for  two  years;  while  in  Swe- 
den he  traveled  to  Lapland  and  studied 
joinery  with  Scandinavian  carpenters. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States,  earn- 
ing a  master's  in  fine  arts  from  Yale  in 
1971 .  In  October  1989,  Puryear  became 
the   first   black    artist   to   be   the   sole 


representative  of  the  U.S.  in  an 
international  exhibit,  the  Sao 
Paulo  Bienal,  in  Brazil  (win- 
ning the  grand  prize),  and  in 
July  1989  he  received  the  presti- 
gious MacArthur  Foundation 
Award. 


Sculptor  Martin  Puryear 


Puryear's  astonishing  range  stretches 
from  circle  drawings  in  wood  to  stone 
and  wood  monoliths  and  fragile  monu- 
mental constructions.  His  themes  in- 
clude homages  to  Jim  Beckwourth,  the 
nineteenth-century  African- American 
who  became  a  chief  of  the  Crow  Indi- 
ans. In  For  Beckwourth  (1980),  a  cupola 
of  earth  pierces  a  pine  and  oak  cube, 
symbolizing  a  fusion  of  cultures.  Works 
such  as  Lever  One  (1988-89)  and  Lever 


Two  (1989)  are  meditations  on  energy, 
using  wood  projections  to  contrast  re- 
leased motion  with  repressed  force. 
Another  piece,  titled  Bodark  Arc  (1982), 
celebrates  the  bowwood  trees  and  tradi- 
tions of  Illinois's  Native  Americans. 
Like  much  of  Puryear's  art,  it  suggests  a 
possible  mediation  between  human  ex- 
istence and  the  larger  natural  world. 
— Margaret  Allende 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Michigan  Ave.  at 
Adams  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60603;  312-443-3600; 
November  2,  1991,  through  January  5,  1992. 


The  Complete  Toulouse-Lautrec 


"Confound  it  all,  he  is  impudent, 
this  Lautrec,"  announced  the  April  30, 
1891,  issue  of  the  leftist  Parisian  journal 
Pere  Peinard.  "There  is  nobody  like  him 
for  depicting  the  mugs  of  decrepit  capi- 
talists sitting  at  tables  in  the  company  of 
whores,  who  lick  their  snouts  to  make 
them  randy."  Randy  capitalists  and 
whores  are  enough  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  most  of  us,  especially  when  the 
artist  who  drew  them  was  a  crippled, 
alcoholic,  syphilitic  aristocrat  who  lived 
and  sketched  in  Parisian  brothels  and 
was  passionately  devoted  to  his  mother. 
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Yet  this  dissolute  image  is  only  half  lot  of  people.  In  a  word,  the  right  sort!" 

the  story.  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec  One  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  bril- 

was  also  a  sparkling  socialite,  mixing  liant    Postimpressionist's    trademark 

with  artists  such  as  Degas,  compos-  paintings,     posters,    lithographs,     and 
ers    like    Debussy,    as 


well  as  with  leading 
editors,  publishers, 
and  art  dealers.  As  one 
popular  gallery  owner 
noted  at  the  time, 
"The  little,  short- 
legged  fellow  is  not  at 
all  bad.  The  lad  has 
talent.  .  .  .    Knows    a 


Composite  photograph  of  Henri 
de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  1890. 


drawings  have  been 
amassed  at  London's 
Hay  ward  Gallery,  the 
most  comprehensive  ex- 
hibit ever  devoted  to  the 
artist's  career.  Such  fam- 
ous works  as  An  Moulin 
Roug  mdjane  Avril  Dan- 
sant  rub  shoulders  with 
i  Con    ■nil  on  next  page) 
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MORE  TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 

sketches  of  subjects  ranging  from  horse 
racing  to  the  high  life,  caught  in  a 
characteristic  quick-fire  scrawl.  The 
works,  rife  with  wit  and  anguish,  are 
difficult  to  categorize,  teetering  be- 
tween Expressionism,  caricature,  and 
naturalism. 

Born  in  Albi,  in  the  south  of  France, 
in  1864,  to  an  introverted  mother  and  a 
flamboyant,  unfaithful  father,  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec began  to  sketch  as  a  child. 
It  is  possible  that  the  artist  was  congeni- 
tally  weakened  by  inbreeding — his  par- 
ents were  first  cousins.  In  any  case,  he 
badly  fractured  his  legs  as  a  teenager, 
and  his  growth  was  stunted. 

Toulouse-Lautrec  poured  his  frustra- 
tion into  his  art.  Despite  his  infirmities, 
he  was  a  man  of  boundless  energy  and 
humor,  driven  by  a  voracious  sexual 
appetite.  With  his  own  body  in  ruins, 
Toulouse-Lautrec  turned  to  document- 
ing the  physically  exhibitionistic  worlds 
of  the  theater,  circus,  and  bordello. 
'[Art]  models  always  look  as  though 
they   were  stuffed;   these  women   are 

alive,"  he  wrote 
about  the  prosti- 
tutes who  fasci- 
n  a  t  e  d  him. 
"They  stretch 
themselves  out 
on  divans  like 
animals  .  .  .  . 
They're  so  lack- 
ing in  preten- 
sion,  you 
know!" 

By  the  late 
1890s,  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec 
had  descended 
into  self- de- 
structive alco- 
holism. In  1899,  he  was  placed  in  a 
private  psychiatric  clinic  in  Neuilly. 
After  his  release,  he  once  again  took  to 
drink,  hiding  thin  vials  of  spirits  inside 
his  walking  stick.  Ravaged  by  syphilis 
and  paralyzed  by  a  stroke  in  1901,  he 
died  later  that  year  at  his  mother's 
home.  — -Joseph  Williams 

Hayward  Gallery,  Belvedere  ltd.,  London 
SE1,  8XZ  England;  44-71-261-0127  or  800- 
962-9246;  October  10,  1991,  through  January 
19,  1992. 
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Au  Nouveau  Cirque, 

Papa  Chrysantheme,  a 

stained  glass  panel  designed 

by  Toulouse-Lautrec 

(1894-95,47    x  33). 


The  Morgan  Library's  Latest  Takeov< 


J.  P.  Morgan  was  the  greatest  art 
collector  in  American  history.  Al- 
though he  started  late  (making  his  first 
major  purchase  in  1890,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three),  the  formidable  financier 
quickly  made  up  for  lost  time,  sopping 
up  European  treasures  with  voracious 
intensity  during  the  last  two  decades  of 
his  life.  In  his  spending  heyday,  Morgan 
would  "buy  anything  from  a  pyramid 
to  the  tooth  of  Mary  Magdalene,"  as  his 
wife  Frances  put  it.  He  would  scarf  up 
massive  troves  of  artifacts — often  the 
sum  of  another  collector's  life  work — in 
one  moment  of  passion.  From  Byzan- 
tine ivories  to  Merovingian  belt  buck- 
les, from  Gothic  chalices  to  Coptic 
scrolls,  Morgan's  roving  checkbook 
knew  no  boundaries. 


Although  many  of  his  treasures  (be- 
tween six  and  eight  thousand  objects) 
ultimately  went  to  New  York  City's 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Mor- 
gan Library  and  his 
mansion  on  East 
Thirty-sixth  Street 
in  Manhattan  be- 
came the  repository 
for  some  of  his 
most  precious  pur- 
chases, including 
vast  book  and  auto- 
graph holdings  and 
the  world's  most 
important  private 
collection  of  illumi- 
nated manuscripts. 
Three    Gutenberg 
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Scenes  from  the  Life  of  David 
(ca.  1 160—80),  a  folio-size  leaf  probably 
created  for  the  Winchester  Bible.  From 
the  Cathedral  Priory  of  Saint  S within, 
Winchester,  England. 

Bibles,  four  original  Shakespeare  folios, 
handwritten  texts  ranging  from  a  medi- 
eval copy  of  Pliny  the  Elder's  Natural 
History  to  Mozart  symphonies  to  Mark 
Twain's  The  Tragedy  ofPudd'nhead  Wil- 
son, and  exquisitely  decorated  works 
from  every  major  religious  center  in 
Europe  are  among  the  pieces  in  his 
overwhelming  archive. 

In  1924,  eleven  years  after  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan's death  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
his  son  turned  the  library  into  a  museum 
and  research  facility,  but  much  of  its 
collection  remained  hidden  from  public 
view,  due  to  a  lack  of  exhibition  space. 
In  recent  years,  its  galleries  have  been 
largely  given  over  to  a  series  of  traveling 
shows.  In  1928,  the  mansion  was  de- 
molished and  the  library  was  enlarged 
onto  its  site.  This  month,  the  Morgan 
completes  its  long-heralded  and  long- 
overdue  expansion,  taking  over  the  for- 
mer home  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  on  the 
corner  of  Thirty-seventh  Street.  Mor- 
gan junior's  house  is  wood  framed,  so  it 
cannot  be  used  as  an  exhibition  hall,  but 
it  has  subsumed  some  of  the  museum's 
offices,  its  teaching  facilities,  and  book- 
store, liberating  space  in  the  library  for 
rotating  exhibits.  A  new  show,  "Mas- 
terpieces of  the  Morgan  Library,"  cele- 
brates the  completion  of  the  project 
with  more  than  275  works  on  display 
from  the  museum's  prodigious  hoard. 

—D.  P. 

The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  29  East  Thirty- 
sixth  St.,  New  York,  NY  10016;  212-685-0008; 
October  1,  1991,  through  January  5,  1992. 
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crossword 


LIBERAL  ARTS 

by  Jesse  Green  and  Meg  Wolitzer 


ACROSS 

1  Carnaby  style 

4  Verb  for  nomad 

8  Andress  vehicle 
11  Part  of  Muffet's  meal 
16  Metamorphoses  man 

18  Picnic  maker 

19  Gear  tooth 

20  Opposite  of  29  Down? 

21  IMPRESSIONIST  IN  THE 
DISTANT  PAST? 

24  Foyer  of  special  interest? 

25  San  Antonio  shrine 

26  Vexes 

27  Dentist,  for  short 

28  Nerve  or  tear 

31  Ford  party 

32  Go  a-courtin'? 

33  Big  Blue 

36  WHAT  THE  SWISS 
PAINTER  STOOD  ON? 

41  Othello  was  one 

42  Arms  band 

43  Calling  company? 

44  Elizabethan  interjection 

45  Juan  or  Diego 

46  Beguine  instruction 

48  Omar's  product 

49  Feed  kitty 

51  Faberge  fancy 

52  Key  or  tempo 

53  Small  time,  for  short 

54  SURREALIST  PLAYTHING? 

56  Employs 

57  Hallelujah  preceder 

59  Past  do? 

60  Vehicles  for  Huck  and  Jim 

62  Christian  designer 

63  SPANISH  PAINTER  ON  THE 
WALL? 

64  Imp 

65  Crystal  cavity 

66  Miss  McClanahan's  regret? 

67  Food  carte? 

69  Kind  of  cut  or  neck 

73  Shorthanded  nonet 

74  Obstinate  animal 

75  De  guerre  or  de  plume 

76  Biblical  preposition 

77  Old  salt's  husband? 

78  Foot  part 

80  THINKING  MAN'S  CAR 
MAGAZINE? 

83  To  partner 

84  Poodle  variety 

85  Boat  propeller 

86  XorUV 

87  Josh 

88  Indeterminate  vowel 
90  Supplicates 

95  Red  dye  no.  1 
98  POINTILLIST'S  FATALIST 
ANTHEM? 

101  Weaver  vehicle 

102  Darling  stat 

103  Beantown? 

104  Festive  occasion 

105  Cake  preparations 

106  Study  of  lions? 

107  Scandinavian 

108  Command  to  collie 
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DOWN 

1  Where  to  find  Bacon  in 
New  York  City 

2  Office  shape 

3  Actress  Merrill 

4  Lip  of  glass 

5  Dakota  widow 

6  Excited,  amazed 

7  Arrangement  pour  trois? 

8  Skinhead? 

9  Gluttons,  livestock 

10  Your'T'-ness 

11  HOW  MOBILE  MAN  BEAT 
WOMAN  AT  POKER? 

12  Saucers  without  cups? 

13  Man  of  steal? 

14  Bestow  name 

15  Foxy 

17  31  Across  opponent,  for 
short 

22  Kind  of  order 

23  Gin  variety 

27  Hall  and  Oates,  for  one 

29  XYZ,  for  instance 

30  Lowdown  on  Twiggy? 

32  Porter  product 

33  PAINTER'S  WRATH? 

34  Sailor's  pens 

35  Hand  in  Florence 

36  Lipid 

37  First  mate? 

38  Immeasurably  long  time 

39  Explosive  letters? 

40  Rent,  permit 

41  Christmas  trio 
45  Not  quite  never 

47  Direction  from  Eden 
50  Fisher's  whirlpools? 
53  WHAT  THE  UNDERTAKERS 

WANTED  FROM  VENICE? 
55  Broadcast 

57  ARTIST  INVOLVED  IN  WORD 
GAME? 

58  Kind  of  star  or  stone 


60  FRENCH  PAINTER  WHO 
KNEW  ABOUT  BLACK? 

61  Smith  graduate 

62  Home  style? 

63  Husky  cry? 

65  Off-putting  game 

66  Risque,  like  a  marathon? 

68  Table,  paper,  or  game 

69  Mangy  mongrel 

70  Cell  inhabitant 

71  And  others,  in  Rome 

72  Asian  pot 

79  Dreamland 

80  Cheers! 

81  Animal  farmer? 

82  Use  a  keyboard  instrument 
85  Liner  or  Spray 

87  Patella  site 

88  Why,  certainly! 

89  "Vissid'Arte,"forone 

91  Bad  hairpiece 

92  Person  in  Casablanca? 

93  Bulldog  bastion 

94  Ail  man 

95  Green  eggs  accompaniment 

96  Nickname  for  93  Down 

97  Veto 

98  Statement  of  proof 

99  Stereo  component 
100  Exhaust  a  simpleton? 
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Paris  was  burning  at  the  start  of  couture 

week  in  mid-July  when  Pierre  Berge,  president  of 

Yves  Saint  Laurent,  declared  that  the  industry  is  dying. 

One  had  to  wonder  why  Berge,  who  is  also  co-president  of 

La  Chambre  Syndicate,  the  organizer  of  the  couture  shows, 

would  make  such  a  remark.  Needless  to  say,  the  comment 


the  hautest  of  the  couturiers  (Yves  Saint  Laurent  himself 

and  Christian  Lacroix  being  the  most  outspoken).  Otherwise, 

attention  was  focused  on  the  exquisitely  made  dresses  and 

gowns  that  glided  down  the  runways.  And  backstage  there  was 

the  usual  frenzy  of  activity  as  dressers  did  their  fittings, 

models  applied  their  makggip,  and  designers  checked 

every  last  detail  before  going  on  with  the  show. 


Mirror,  Mirror:  Canadian 
model  Yasmeen  at  the 
Hotel  Intercontinental  before 
the  Saint  Laurent  show. 
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Gianni  Versace  and  model 
Claudia  Schiffer  after 
the  Versace  show. 


ia  Evangelista 
arl  Lagerf eld's 
i  Chanel. 


Ifriends: 
Christy  T 
angelis' 
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The  New  Sycamore  Kitchen  from  Smallbone 

Sycamore,  a  pale  close-grained  hardwood  with  a  satin-like  finish, 
has  been  selected  for  SMALLBONE'S  new  kitchen  collection.  The  cabinetry, 
which  has  a  beautiful  inlay  of  boxwood  and  walnut,  is  set  off  by  stainless 
steel  handles  and  etched  glass  in  a  checkered  design. 

Like  all  SMALLBONE  furniture,  the  Sycamore  collection  is  handmade  to 
order  in  England  and  available  exclusively  through  SMALLBONE  showrooms. 
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INTRODUCING 

THE  MADEMOISELLE  COLLECT!' 

18K  GOLD  FINE  TIMEPIECES 

Par  exemple: 

BRACELET  OF  CULTURED  PEARLS 

ON  FINE  18K  GOLD  CHAINS. 

SWISS  QUARTZ  MOVEMENT. 

INTERNATIONAL  GUARANTEE. 
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CHANEL 

AT  CHANEL  BOUTIQUES,  SELECTED  SPECIALTY  STORES  AND  FINE  JEWELERS 
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TIMEPIECES 
18  KARAT  GOLD  AND  STAINLESS  STEEL 


DAYTON'S  JL.  HUDSON 
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942  Madison  Avenue 
(between  74th  and  75th) 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Telephone  212-517-4400 


OXFORD  ANTIQUE 
RESTORERS  LTD. 

718-706-1144 

(A  subsidiary  of  Stair  &  Compan 
specializing  in  the  restoration 
of  Antique  Furniture) 

STAIR  &  COMPANY  LONDON 
120  Mount  Street 
London  W1Y  5HB 
71-499-1784 

We  are  always  interested  in 
acquiring  18th  and  19th 
century  English  furniture 
of  comparable  quality. 

David  H.  Murdock,  Owner 


INTRODUCING  THE  NEW  MAZDA  929.  THE  FIRST 
LUXURY  SEDAN  THAT  DOESN'T  DEPEND  ENTIRELY 
,  ON  LUXURY  TO  MAKE  YOU  FEEL  GOOD.  Why  should  the  rewards 
of  owning  a  fine  automobile  be  restricted  to  the  purely  physical?  It  was  this  unconventional 
thinking  that  ultimately  led  to  the  new  Mazda  929.  &v  A  luxury  sedan  conceived  not  by  corporate 
committee  but  by  a  fine  artist.  Resulting  in  aesthetics  that  may  strike  a  somewhat  deeper  chord 
in  you  than  cars  normally  do.  K^  And  to  help  satisfy  your  desire  for  environmental  responsibility, 
we've  eliminated  70%  of  our  manufacturing  waste.  Further  distinguishing  the  new  929  from 
automobiles  that  rely  on  extravagance  as  their  sole  appeal.  &>  Of  course,  you  can  also  savor  the 

eager  yet  smooth  acceleration  of  its  24-valve  V6  engine,  the  security 
of  standard  air  bags  for  both  driver  and  passenger  and  the  supple 
contours  of  its  leather- trimmed  upholstery.*^  After  all,  if  the  new  Mazda  929  didn't  offer 
prerequisites  of  uncommon  comfort  and  performance,  it  not  only  wouldn't  be  a 
luxury  sedan.  It  wouldn't  be  a  Mazda. 


mm 


THE  MAZDA  929 

The  only  car  in  its  class  with  dual  air  bags  standard.  ABS. 
3.0L,  24'valve  V6  engine.  Multi-link  suspension.  *  Available 
leather'trimmed  upholstery.  First  car  with  available  solar' 
powered  ventilation  system.  36-month/50,000-miIe  limited 
warranty.  No-deductible,  "tntmper-to-bumper"  protec- 
tion. See  your  dealer  for  details.  For  a  free  brochure  on 
the  new  929  or  any  new  Mazda,  call  L800'639-1000. 


*Seats  upholstered  in  leather  except  for  back  side  of  front  seats, 
bottom  cushion  side  panels,  and  other  minor  areas. 
©  1991  Mazda  Motor  of  America,  Inc. 
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ItJust  Feels  Right: 
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BOUCHERON 


PARFUMS 
PARIS 


More  than  a  perfume,  a  jewel. 


AVAILABLE  AT  BLOOMINGDALE'S  •  NEIMAN  MARCUS  •  NORDSTROM 


This  show  could  stop  a  crowd.. 


PABLO  PICASSO  FEMME  DANS  UN  ROCKING-CHAIR,  1956        OIL  ON  CANVAS 


and  will. 


PICASSO       +       LEGER 

AN  IMPORTANT  EXHIBITION  OF  FORTY  ORIGINAL  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 

SPANNING  FIVE  DECADES  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  TWO  MAJOR  20TH  CENTURY  ARTISTS 

NOVEMBER  2ND  TO  DECEMBER  7TH,  1991 

TWIN  COLOR  CATALOGUE  SET  FIFTY  DOLLARS 


LANDAU      FINE      ART 


1456   SHERBROOKE   STREET   WEST    ■    MONTREAL,    CANADA    H3G    1K4    ■    TEL:    514-849-3311    ■    FAX:    514-289-9448 


How  do  you 


? 


symbolize  a  feeling: 

Introducing  the  new  mark  of  gold. 

Gold  has  the  power  to  touch  your  deepest  emotions. 
Nothing  but  gold  is  as  special  as  you  are.  Now  there  is 
a  mark  that  symbolizes  that  golden  feeling. 

Introducing  the  Goldmark:  the  new  herald 
of  the  beauty  the  aura,  the  enduring 
worth  of  gold. 


Nothing  makes  you  feel  as  good  as  gold. 


SHREVE  &  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1852 

POST  &  GRANT,  SAIN  FRANCISCO,  (415)  421-2600 
THROUGHOUT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA  AND  SOUTH  COAST  PI.AZA  IN  ORANGE  COUNTY 
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Some  colorful  touches 
to  start  the  work-week  in  styl 
From  top  to  bottom:  Mini-min 
"Bugatti"  handbag  in  sapphu 
crocodile,  $  6,050.  Silk  twill 
$  110.  "Quirus  II"  briefcase  it 
green  calf,  $  2,195.  Adaptabi 
agenda  in  French  blue  calf 
with  sliding  closure,  $  850. 
"Arpege"  gloves  in  French  bin 
lambskin,  $  400.  12-cup 
porcelain  pitcher 
in  "IHerre  d'Orient  el 
d'Occidenl"  motif,  $  700. 


Hermes  weekend 
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/  A  few  eleffnnt  iterhs  to 

O   «<  company  you  on  uuuajh 
weekends-  From  lop  td 
"if^llom:  "Farming"  handbag 
■GM,  in  umber  rdfr  $  2  J  25. 
*  'Wirhele"  py#7?/n«»  hvld+r— — - 

in  pigskin,  $  2$0.  "hau 
rfWrpnri?  j  300-  Calf  guest 
book,  $  015.  Calf  and  silk 
horse  brush,  $  125.  "Sptute" 
silver-plated  vine  butkel 
with  saddle-slitvbed  leather 
handle,  $  1,395. 


it  the  Hermes  Boutique 
cfosesl  to  you 

mil  1-HOO-441-44HX, 
cxl.  4204. 


Available  exclusively  at  NE«  YORK.  PALM  BEACH!  Chicago.  Marshall  lielrl's.      JWs\  York. 

Hermes  Stores:  SAN  FRANCISCO.  Cafj^HA- 

BEVERLY  HII.I..S.  BOSTON.  WASHINGTON,  DC.  Bai 

CHICAGO.  DALLAS.  Boutiques  <lu  Monde  d'Hermes:  Mi 

HONOLULU.  HOUSTON.  Baltimore.  Nan  Duskin.  : 
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Srallf''.  I.  Magnin. 
Shoh  Mills  VJ, 
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Blending  Into  L 

\^y  irom  everyone 


Every  morning  it's  the  same: 
you  jump  into  your  car,  make  a 
few  lefts,  make  a  few  rights, 
and  muscle  your  way  onto  the  high- 


way that  sepai 
everyone's  h 
s  office.  In  any  ol 


car,  this  routine  might  quicklvj 
come  tiresome. 

Of  course,  that's  preci 
why  the  Lexus  LS400  was  cres 
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ART  Jeff  Koons's  new  work — which  features  the  artist's  June  bride, 
Italian  porn  star  and  politician  Cicciolina,  and  Koons  in  sexually  explicit 
poses — practically  begs  to  be  banned.  How  shocking  is  it? 
BY  DANIEL  PINCHBECK 

THEATER    Richard  Nelson  is  the  American  theater's  best-kept  secret.  His 
latest  play,  Two  Shakespearean  Actors,  opens  in  New  York  next  month  and 
may  finally  elevate  him  above  cult  status.  BY  BRENDAN  LEMON 
BIBLIOFILE    Our  pick  of  five  new  art  books.  BY  SUSANNA  MOORE 


f  ft©  /\tbl  ter      74      Captivating  people,  places,  and  things.  .  . 

76  CONNOISSEUR'S  CHOICE    Discernment  is  the  better  part  of  valor. 

79  ACQUIRING  MINDS    Who's  who  and  what  they  collect. 

81  THE  EAR    Tidbits  of  interest  from  the  world  of  art. 

82  THE  COCKTAIL  HOUR    The  original  brandy 

86  THE  CONTEMPLATIVE  GARDENER    Water  rites. 

88  CUSTOM  OF  THE  COUNTRY    American-made  porcelains. 

Features 

94  MISHA'S  MOMENT  Mikhail  Baryshnikov  has  metamorphosed  into  a  cham- 
pion of  modern  dance.  ELIZABETH  KAYE  goes  on  the  road  with  the  White  Oak  troupe 
to  witness  firsthand  his  latest  leap  of  faith.  100   TITO'S   RETREAT    The 

bucolic  Adriatic  islands  of  Brioni  and  Vanga — the  playgrounds  of  the  late  revolutionary 
leader  Josip  Broz  Tito — were  the  scene  of  the  Eastern  bloc's  most  glamorous  high  life,  as 
well  as  its  most  intricate  diplomacy.  MARLENE  NADLE  returns  from  war-torn 
Yugoslavia  with  an  exclusive  report.  108  THE  RIGHT  WING  Elizabeth 
Butterworth's  exquisite  avian  paintings  have  museums  and  galleries  on  both  sides  of  I  In- 
Atlantic  squawking  for  her  work.  ALISTAIR  McALlMNE,  the  owner  of  a  zoo  with  a 
formidable  collection  of  Australian  parrots,  visits  the  English  naturalist  at  home. 
112  ALL  THE  QUEEN'S  MEN  Kings,  dukes,  and  buccaneers  pursued  Queen 
Elizabeth  I  throughout  her  forty-five-year  reign  —  but  she  never  intended  to  marry 
any  of  them.  In  an  adaptation  from  her  new  book,  Elizabeth  I,  LADY  ANNE 
SOMERSET  reveals  the  realpolitik  behind  the  Virgin  Queen's  elaborate  courting 
rites.  116    STYLE    This  season's  evening  wear. 

PHOTO  SOURCES:  PAGE  128  SHOPPING  GUIDE:  PAGE  141 
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to  keep  the  ordinary  from  slipping 
into  the  mundane. 

For  while  any  car  can  be 
designed  to  battle  the  masses,  the 
LS400  was  also  designed  to  please 
the  individual.  Perhaps  that's  why  peo- 
ple who  know  cars  consider  it  a  great 
automobile  rather  than  the  newest 
status  symbol. 

Just  ask  the  experts.  Since  day 
one,  they've  maintained  there's  noth- 


ing on  the  road  quite  like  a  Lexus. 

This  theory  is  easily  supported. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  put  your  foot 
on  the  gas.  The  automobile's  250-hp 
V8  will  keep  you  from  being  intimi- 
dated by  traffic. 

Its  looks,  of  course,  will  keep 
you  from  being  confused  with  it. 


© 


The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 


>  1990  Lexus,  A  Division  Of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seat  belts  and  obey  all  speed  laws.  Foi  more  information,  call  800-872-5398  (800-USA-LEXUS). 
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1911.  Designed  to  commemorate  the  founding 
ofthecompan}  b\  E.  Blum  in  La  Chaux-de-fonds, 
Switzerland.  Three-piece  case  with  integrated 
back  and  oversized  gasket  ensures  water  resistance 
Bombe  sapphire  crystal.  High-efTicienc)  quartz  or 
self-winding  mechanical  movement  Water  resistant 
to  30  meters  (99  ft.).  Entirel)  hand  crafted  and 
hand  assembled  bracelet  or  water  resistant  sharkskin 
strap.  In  a  broad  range  of  options  from  stainless 
steel  to  IM  kl.  rose  gold,  \\ailable  in  two  men's 
and  one  ladies'  size.  Five  year  international  limited 
warranty.  Sculpted  b\  the  architects  of  time. 


t  h  e    ct  r  chitects    of    time 


SHREVE  &  CO. 

SAIN  FRANCISCO'S  JEWELER  SINCE  1852 

POST  &  GRAIVT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  I  800  i  SHREVE 
THROIGHOIT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA 
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Beluga.  Simplicity  of  desigD  underscores  this 
watch's  very  classical  elegance.  A  refinement 
that  stems  from  careful  detailing.  Available  in 
jeweled  designs  or  technical  models  displaying 
the  date  and  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Bezel- 
mounted  invisible  crystal  gasket  Hand  crafted  and 
assembled.  Quartz  or  self-winding  mechanical 
movement  Five  year  international  limited  warranty. 
The  artist's  touch  rendered  by  the  architects 
of  time. 


SHREVE  &  CO. 

S\\  FRANCISCO'S  JEWELER  SINCE  1892 

POST  &  GRANT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1  800  3  SHREVE 
THROUGHOUT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA 
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Sport  Line.  Meticulously  sleek  one-piece 
carved  from  the  block.  Scratch-resistant  sai 
crystal.  Water  resistant  to  30  meters  (99  It.) 
performance  quartz  movement  with  ext« 
power  reserve.  Available  for  men  or  women  i 
IK  kt.  gold,  stainless  steel  and  18  kt.  gold  | 
stainless  steel.  With  bezels,  straps  and  bi 
to  suit  individual  taste  and  the  most  dem; 
activities.  Five  year  international  limited  wa 
Performance  in  pursuit  of  excellence  fro 
architects  of  time. 
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SHREVESCO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  JEWELER  SINCE  1852 

POST  &  GRANT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  I  800  3  MIHIM 
THROUGHOUT  l  ill  SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA 
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1  HIS  CLASSIC  18  KARAT  GOLD 

LADIES'  ROLEX  FEATURES  THE 

JUBILEE  BRACELET  AND  FLUTED  BEZEL.  LIKE 

ALL  ROLEX  OYSTER  PERPETUAL  WATCHES, 

IT  HAS  A  PRECISION  AUTOMATIC-WIND 

MOVEMENT  AND  IS  WARRANTED  PRESSURE-PROOF 

TO  A  DEPTH  OF  330  FEET. 

A  WELCOME  ADDITION  TO  THE  MOST 

ACTIVE  OF  LIFESTYLES. 


ASK  YOUR  BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE  JEWELER 

TO  SHOW  YOU  OUR  COMPLETE  ROLEX  COLLECTION 

OF  18  KARAT  GOLD,  STEEL  AND 

GOLD,  AND  STAINLESS  STEEL  WATCHES. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  OR  THE 

STORE  NEAREST  YOU,  CALL  1-800-999-GOLD. 


f 
ROLEX 


Philadelphia 


♦     Cleveland     »     Denver    ♦ 


BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE 


JEWELERS 


» 


SINCE       18*2 
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Some  People  Value 


Their  Time  More  Than  Others, 


Which    Is   Precisely 


Why  Some  People  Wear 
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THE  JEWELER 


O     F 


CHOICE  FOR  SEVEN  GENERATION 
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EW  CONSTELLATIONS 

ARE  AS  BRILLIANT  AS  THE  PLEIADES, 

WHICH  MAKES  IT  AN  APT  NAME  FOR  THE 

DIAMOND-STREWN  DIAL  FEATURED  ON  THIS 

18  KARAT  GOLD  ROLEX  LADY  DATEJUST,  WITH 

DIAMOND  BEZEL  AND  PRESIDENT  BRACELET. 


MEN'S  18  KARAT  GOLD  ROLEX  DAY/DATE 
OYSTER  PERPETUAL  CHRONOMETER  WITH 
FLUTED  BEZEL  AND  PRESIDENT  BRACELET. 
THE  "MYRIAD"  DIAMOND  DIAL  MAKES 
THIS  WATCH  APPROPRIATE  FOR 
EVEN  THE  MOST  FORMAL  EVENTS. 


epeatedly,  Rolex  watches  have 

proven   themselves   to  be 

extraordinarily  dependable.  From 

boardroom  to  base  camp,  at  every 

longitude  and  latitude,  they  have 

served  their  owners  handsomely.  No  other 

watch  enjoys  the  reputation  of  Rolex.  No  other 

watch  has  earned  it.  <$>  For  information  about 

the  complete  Rolex  line,  speak  with  your 

official  Rolex  Jeweler  (m\  at  Bailey  Banks  & 

Biddle.  Stop  by  at\/vyour   convenience. 


I  ADDITION  TO  CARRYING  FINE  WATCHES,  WE  HAVE  AN 
EXTENSIVE  COLLECTION  OF  EXQUISITE  JEWELRY.  COME  IN  AND  SEE  THE 
SELECTION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  RINGS,  BRACELETS  AND  OTHER  JEWELRY  THAT 
HAS  MADE  BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE  THE  JEWELER  OF  CHOICE  FOR  160  YEARS. 


San  Francisco 


BAILEY 


BANKS 


& 


BIDDLE 


$19,995* 

IWC's  Da  Vinci®,  an  automatic  chrono- 
graph with  perpetual  calendar  and  moon 
phase  indicator- 
It  will  be  a  reminiscence  of  Leonardo 
Da  Vinci's  ingenuity  for  entire 
generations  of  watch  connoisseurs  to 
come  -  at  least  until  the  year  2499. 


The  century  slide  for  IWC's  Da  Vinci® 
automatic  chronograph. 
In  the  year  2200,  it  will  propel  an  entire 
generation  of  watchmakers  into 
the  technological  world  of  the  1990s. 
Dear  watchmaker:  we  hope  you  will 
forgive  us  that  your  colleagues  from 
Schaffhausen  have  created  the  Da  Vinci 
in  such  a  way  that  you  rarely  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  one  in  your 
professional  capacity. 
But  chances  are,  you  will  be  able  to  open 
one  of  them  in  early  January  2200  and 
marvel  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  old  masters. 
As  you  peer  in  amazement  into  its 
intricate  movement,  don't  forget  to  insert 
the  new  century  slide  for  the  period  from 
2200  to  2499.  Your  customer  will  have 
brought  it  along  sealed  in  a  tiny  vial. 
Should  you  elect  to  keep  the  Da  Vinci  a 
little  while  -  for  educational  purposes,  of 
course  -  we  suggest  that  you  refrain  from 
offering  the  owner  a  substitute  watch. 
After  all  this  time,  he  is  likely  to  regard  it 
as  a  breach  of  loyalty  to  his  Da  Vinci. 
Yours  truly,  IWC. 

IWC 

For  further  information  and  a  complete  catalogue  on  all  IWC  timepieces 
please  call  1-800-432-9330 

Beverly  Hills,  CA:  Fred  Joaillier,  Inc.,  (213)  278-3733  •  Beverly  Hills,  CA:  Princess  Jewels  Collection,  (213)  276-5556  •  Carmel.CA: 

Hesselbein's  Inc.,  (408)  625-2522  •  Denver,  CO:  Hyde  Park  Jewelers,  (303)  755-3541  •  Fargo,  ND:  Royal  Jewelers, 

(701)  232-2491  •  Honolulu,  HI:  Royal  Hawaiian  Gems,  (808)  926-2722  •  Ketchum,  ID:  Jensen-Stern,  (208)  726-2361 

Lincolnwood,  IL:  Smart  Jewelers,  (708)  673-6000  •  Los  Angeles,  CA:  Chong  Hing  Goldsmith,  (818)  289-6992  •  Los  Angeles,  CA: 

Morgan  &  Co.  Jewelers,  (213)  208-3377  •  Monterey  Park,CA:  Chong  Hing  Goldsmith,  (213)  623-3645  •  New  Orleans,  LA: 

Adler's,  (504)  523-5292  •  Newport  Beach,  CA:  Traditional  Jewelers,  (714)  760-8035  •  Salt  Lake  City,  UT:  O.C.  Tanner, 

(801)  532-3222  •  San  Francisco,  CA:  Shapur,  (415)  392-1200 

•Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price. 


CONNOISSEUR 

Founded  in  1901,  CONNOISSEUR  was 

acquired  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  in  1927. 
It  is  published  monthly  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
Great  Britain  by  Hearst  Magazines  Division 
and  National  Magazine  Company  Limited. 
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Bottle  Your 
Dreams. 


Join  the  Lalique  Society  of  America 
and  you  can  own  this  limited  edition 
perfume  flacon. 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley  flacon  is  the 
Society's  1991  offering.  With  your 
membership  you  will  be  entitled  to 
acquire  it  for  $275  from  your 
preferred  Lalique  dealer. 

You  will  also  receive  the  quarterly 
Lalique  Magazine,  invitations  to 
charter  trips  and  special  Society 
events,  and  more. 


Lily  of  the  Valley  flacon,  S275.  Height  5". 
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As  a  Visa  card  holder,  you  now  have  the  exclusive  opportunity  to  receive  preferential  treatment  in  the 
glittering  Principality  of  Monaco.  Pay  for  your  stay  with  your  Visa  card  at  one  of  Monaco's  deluxe  hotels  and 
you'll  receive  a  suite  or  deluxe  room  upgrade  and  complimentary  American  breakfast  for  your  entire  visit. 
You'll  also  receive  free  passes  to  the  Principality's  fascinating  museums  and  something  truly  spectacular: 
a  free,  breathtaking  helicopter  transfer  to  the  Nice  airport. 

Select  from  Hotel  de  Paris,  Hotel  Hermitage,  Le  Metropole  Palace,  Hotel  Mirabeau  or  Abela  Monaco, 
or  upgrade  only  at  Loews  Monte  Carlo  or  Beach  Plaza  Monte  Carlo.  Offers  good  until  March  31,  1992. 
Just  call  (800)  753-9696  now.  Upgrades  subject  to  availability  and  holiday  restrictions. 

As  you  can  see,  Visa  is  everywhere  you  want  to  be,  and  gains  you  preferential  treatment  at  the  one 
place  you'd  love  to  be. 
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Monaco  Government  Tourist  Office 

845  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

(SOO)  753-9696 


1991  Monaco  Government  Tourist  Office 


KDITOR'S  I  ,ETTER 


Those  who  forget  history  are  condemned  to  repeat 
it,  as  Santayana  once  said.  But  there  are  many  in  the  world 
who  would  like  both  to  savor  history  and  experience  it  once 
again. 

Take  the  glittering  caretakers  of  the  New  York- 
based  Save  Venice  Inc.  Every  two  years,  they 
meet  to  raise  consciousnesses  about  the  history  of 
the  one-time  cultural  capital  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  funds  to  keep  it  afloat,  literally  as  well  as 
figuratively.  Each  gathering  is  more  breathtaking 
than  the  last,  and  the  theme  of  this  year's  gala — the 
gardens  of  Venice — made  it  even  more  so.  Still, 
was  there  a  guest  who  did  not  wish — if  only  for  a 
moment — that  he  or  she  were  back  in  the  carnevale 
of  the  Renaissance  or  the  Lido  of  Lartigue's  time, 
even  it  only  for  a  fleeting  glimpse?  They  were,  after  all, 
despite  the  attendant  debaucheries,  worlds  of  unreal  beauty. 
Even  so,  sixteenth-century  partygoers  had  nothing  on  this 
crowd.  You  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  year's  heady  festivities 
in  Dafydd  Jones's  photo  spreads  of  the  Save  Venice  ball  and 
the  tagalong  Volpi  extravaganza. 


By  contrast,  Mikhail  Baryshnikov  is  devoted  to 
the  world  of  the  new,  as  Elizabeth  Kaye  illustrates  in  our 
cover  story,  "Misha's  Moment,"  a  painstaking  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  first  leg  of  the  dancer's  arduous  summer  tour. 
Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  his  White  Oak  Dance  Project, 
devoted  exclusively  to  works  by  modern-dance  choreogra- 
phers, is  in  effect  a  second  defection  for  the  world's  greatest 
living  ballet  dancer.  His  turns  and  jumps  are  still  better  than 
anyone's,  but  Baryshnikov  has  made  the  brave  decision  to 
nurture  a  second  career  while  at  the  height  of  his  artistic 
acumen,  evident  in  the  troupe's  performances  here  and 
around  the  world.  It  is  the  courageous  gamble  of  the  modern 
artist,  made  so  that  future  generations  might  look  back  at  our 
age  and  comment  upon  its  remarkable  burst  of  creativity 
rather  than  the  way  in  which  it  was  squandered. 


Oa<£U)oiS. 


Gael  Love 
Editor-in-Chief 
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PATRIK 

ANDERSSON, a 

Swedish  fashion 
photographer 
whose  work  has 
appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times 
Magazine,  Allure,  and  Vogue 
Italia,  traveled  to  the  White  Oak 
Plantation  in  Florida  to  photo- 
graph Mikhail  Baryshnikov  for 
our  cover  story — then  flew  back 
to  New  York  to  shoot  this  season's 
evening  wear.  Pages  94  and  1 16. 


F.  PAUL  PACULT,  who  writes 

about  wine  and  other  alcoholic 

beverages  for  Wine  and  Spirits 

magazine  and  his  own  Spirit 

Journal,  tracks 

down  the 

ancestor  of 

all  brandies  in 

Jerez,  Spain. 

Page  82. 
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BRENDAN  LEMON, 

an  editor  at  the 
New  Yorker,  has  just 
completed  his  first 
novel,  A  Regular 
Guy,  to  be  published 
next  year.  He 
discusses  cross-cultural  issues 
with  playwright  Richard 
Nelson,  whose  Two  Shake- 
spearean Actors  opens  at  New 
York  City's  Lincoln  Center 
this  month.  Page  38. 


ALISTAIR  McALPINE, 

a  columnist  for  London's 
Spectator  and  an  avid  bird- 
watcher, talks  to  artist 
Elizabeth  Butterworth 
about  her  exquisite  avian 
portraits.  Page  108. 


ROBERT  POLIDORI  spent 
eight  years  photographing 
Louis  XIV's  royal  palace 
for  Versailles,  published  by 
Abbeville  Press  this  month 
and  adapted  in  the  Octo- 
ber Connoisseur.  For  this 
issue,  he  traveled  to  the 
islands  off  the  Dalmatian 
coast  of  Croatia  to  photograph- the  late 
Marshal  Tito's  private  retreats.  Page  100. 


MARLENE  NADLE,  a  reporter  on 
politics  and  the  arts,  has  written  for 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  is  working  on  a  book 
about  Eastern  Europe.  She  visited 
war-torn  Yugoslavia  to  reconstruct 
the  life  and  high  times  of  the  late 
dictator  Tito  at  his  private  villas  on 
the  Adriatic.  Page  100. 


ELIZABETH  KAYE 

followed  Mikhail 
Baryshnikov 
on  tour  with 
his  new  troupe, 
the  White  Oak 
Dance  Project. 
Page  94. 


JOAN  ACOCELLA, 

a  New  York  dance 
critic,  is  working 
on  a  book  about 
choreographer 
Mark  Morris.  For 
Connoisseur,  she 
profiles  the  inno- 
vative dance  team 
of  Eiko  and  Koma 
and  charts  the 
comeback  of  Paul 
Taylor.  Page  80. 
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The  sensation  of  pearls. 
Mikimoto  style. 
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MIKIMOTO. 

THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  CULTURED  PEARLS.  SINCE  1893. 

NEW  YORK  •  Fifth  Avenue  212-586-7153  Outside  N.Y.  State  Call  1-800-431-4305 
TOKYO  •  Ginza  03-3535-4611    PARIS  •  Place  Vendome  1-426-03355 


James  ^oiraiBon 

15  EAST  57th  STREET,  NY  10022-2556 
(212)752-6166 
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I  OTTERS 


AMERICA  FIRST 

Anyone  who  would  base  a  new  world 
philosophy  on  the  thoughts  of  two 
foreign  politicians  needs  to  do  some 
serious  soul-searching  ["The  New  Aes- 
thetic Order,"  by  Marshall  Blonsky, 
September].  A  Japanese  politician  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  role  of  the 
individual  will  increase.  If  the  writer 
had  taken  a  closer  look  at  the  Japanese 
philosophy — that  the  individual  must 
subjugate  himself  and  become  a  part  of 
the  whole — he  might  have  questioned 
his  subject  a  little  more  closely. 

Furthermore,  to  believe  a  French  pol- 
itician about  the  status  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  is  complete  idiocy. 
He  is  one  of  those  people  who  live  in  a 
dream  world  where  France  is  still 
looked  upon  as  a  leader  by  other  na- 
tions. As  far  as  the  "sweet,  more  com- 
placent life  of  Europe,"  it's  a  myth. 
Having  lived  there  a  good  portion  of  my 
life,  I  have  always  enjoyed  the  Conti- 
nent. But  money  helps,  and  position 
counts  even  more.  The  average  Europe- 
an does  not  share  the  sweet  life. 

I  get  very  tired  of  the  attitude  that 
America  has  no  history  or  culture.  The 
person  who  utters  this  is  usually  smok- 
ing an  American  cigarette,  wearing 
American-style  clothing,  listening  to 
American-inspired  music,  has  just  seen 
an  American  movie,  lives  in  a  country 
that  is  free  because  an  American  who 
believed  in  his  country's  cultural  heri- 
tage shed  his  blood  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  the  speaker,  will  use  at  least 
one  American  invention  during  the  day 
that  has  made  his  life  better,  and  would 
give  his  left  arm  to  come  visit  this 
country. 

Tom  Muldoon 
Boynton  Beach,  FL 

Marshall  Blonsky  replies:  Mr.  Muldoon 
misunderstands  the  direction  of  the  arti- 
cle. It's  about  now,  not  the  past  of 
Europe  or  Japan.  European  and  Japa- 
nese culture  are,  of  course,  deeply  root- 
ed, but  at  the  same  time  they  have  made 
a  response  to  modernity  that  might 
better  locate  our  own  response  or  lack 
thereof.  To  cite  the  Muldoon-maligned 
Jacques  Attali:  "America  today  seems  to 
be  a  nostalgic  nation,  lacking  foresight 
and  turned  sadly  inward  out  of  resent- 
ment over  its  diminishing  weight  in  the 
world." 

But  I  don't  want  to  incite  Mr.  Mul- 


doon with  any  more  quotes  from  for- 
eigners. When  I  was  researching  the 
book  from  which  the  article  was  ex- 
cerpted, novelist  Stephen  King  told  me 
that  in  America,  nothing  succeeds  like 
excess.  "If  there's  ever  been  a  nation  that 
believed  in  'Take  it  as  far  as  it  can 
possibly  go,'  it's  this  country,"  he  s  a  i  d . 
Mr.Muldoon's  monster  final  para- 
graph is,  dare  I  say,  very  Ameri- 
can. It  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagina- 
tion, to  indirection.  It  is  w«aesthetic. 
Happy  contingency:  his  letter  proves 
my  point. 

GOOD  AS  GOULD 

I  have  read  every  book  on  Glenn  Gould, 
I  have  every  Glenn  Gould  CD,  and  I've 
been  to  the  National  Library  of  Canada 
in  Ottawa  a  number  of  times  to  study 
the  files  on  Glenn  Gould.  On  just  one 
page  | "The  Gould  Variations,"  Au- 
gust], Mark  Swed  captured  the  essence 
of  a  most  intriguing,  fascinating,  and 
captivating  man  and  musician. 

Marcia  Ronan 
Moira,  NY 

NICOTINE  FIT 

I  didn't  read  the  entire  September  story 
on  Nick  Nolte  ["Prince  of  Holly- 
wood," by  Meredith  Brody].  I  lost 
interest  on  the  opening  spread.  The 
editors  suggest  that  he  is  "the  auteurs' 
favorite — a  larger-than-life  everyman 
with  brains,  technique,  and  range" — 
but  evidently,  he  has  no  sense  of  ro- 
mance. The  opening  photograph, 
which  has  him  posed  with  a  cigarette  in 
hand,  says  something  to  me  that  lights, 
makeup,  and  even  the  best  script  could 
never  overcome:  kissing  him  must  be 
like  licking  an  ashtray. 

J.  S. 
Norwood,  MA 

TEQUILA  VS.  EAUX-DE-VIE 

Although  my  husband  and  I  are  Euro- 
pean and  in  our  youth  enjoyed  fram- 
boise and  quetsch,  our  noses  are  not  so 
high  in  the  air  as  to  lose  sight  of  this 
continent's  unique  contribution  to  the 
roster  of  eaux-de-vie — tequila  ["Joie  de 
Vivre  in  a  Bottle,"  by  Joni  Miller, 
August].  A  cactus  may  not  be  strictly  a 
fruit,  but  its  juice  certainly  may  be 
categorized  with  that  of  fruits  and  ber- 
ries. Fine  tequila  is  truly  an  eau-de-vie 
(we  always  used  it  in  recipes  calling  for 
kirsch  when  the  latter  was  not  avail- 
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THE    ONLY    WAY    HINE    COGNAC    COULD    BE    MORE    PLEASURABLE    TO    A    MAN    IS    IF   THERE    WERE    MORE    OF    HIM. 


BruHschwiG  u  Fils 

75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 


Halelaibf 

"HOUSE  BEFITTING  HEAVEN" 


Experience  heaven  on  earth.  On  the  beach  at  Waikiki. 

2199  Kalia  Road,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815-1988 
Call  your  travel  agent  or  toll-free  (800)  367-2343  or  (808)  923-2311 

cThecJeadinffHotelsoftheeWorld  "  \\fp$fp  hotels*  rcsorts  worjdwidi 

(800)223-6800  (800)323-7500 


able),  as  it  is  clean,  clear,  crisp,  and  kind 
to  the  system. 

Our  hope  is  that  tequila  does  not  enter 
the  mainstream  of  American  life,  be- 
cause the  blue  agave  cactus  is  not  a 
prolific  item.  Tequila  is  produced  in  a 
rather  limited  area,  and  the  cactus  grows 
slowly.  You  will  find,  though,  that  it  is 
no  old  wives'  tale  that  tequila  may  be 
drunk  in  moderation  by  people  who  are 
affected  negatively  by  other  hard  liquor. 
Since  it  is  distilled,  one  wonders  why, 
but  it  is  true. 

Anne  Lil 
Milesburg,  PA 

Editor's  note:  We  have  no  argument  with 
Ms.  Lil  regarding  tequila's  versatility  or 
desirability  (see  "Tequila  Rising,"  by  F. 
Paul  Pacult,  October).  Whether  one 
classifies  it  as  an  eau-de-vie  is,  at  best,  a 
moot  point — it  is  still  the  same  savory 
spirit. 

MORAL  MINORITY 

The  lively  feature  on  Glenn  Close  in 
your  August  issue  ["Getting  Close,"  by 
Stephen  Farber]  is  a  real  contribution  to 
our  understanding  of  an  important  ac- 
tress. Permit  me,  however,  to  make  one 
point.  Mr.  Farber  refers  to  Moral  Re- 
Armament  as  a  "right-wing  cult."  Miss 
Close's  memories  of  it  are  obviously 
real  and  painful,  but  this  is  an  unwar- 
ranted epithet  for  an  organization 
whose  leader  was  twice  nominated  for  a 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Anything  worth- 
while gets  called  various  names,  but  this 
one  hardly  applies.  Most  knowledge- 
able observers  would  agree.  In  every 
war,  however  successful,  there  are  sol- 
diers who  are  unhappy. 

T.  Willard  Hunter 
Claremont,  CA 

MEISSEN  AROUND 

Thank  you  for  the  wonderful  article  on 
eighteenth-century  porcelains  ["Valua- 
tions: The  Price  Is  Right,"  by  Jerry 
Patterson,  September].  Although  my 
collection  is  restricted  to  more  recent 
Dresden  and  Meissen  figures — those  of 
the  1750s  are  a  bit  out  of  my  price 
range — I  enjoyed  the  piece  immensely. 
Albert  A.  Markowitz 
Skokie,  IL 

Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  sent  to 
Connoisseur,  1190  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY  10019. 
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Newlyweds  Jeff  Koons  and 
llona  Staller  in  Munich. 


KITSCH 

AND  TELL 


Three  years  ago,  Jeff  Room's  last  show  of  brazenly  banal  sculptures  polarized  the  art 
world  and  netted  more  than  $5  million.  His  latest  work  features  the  self  proclaimed 
greatest  living  artist  and  his  new  wife,  Italian  porn  star— politician  Cicciolina,  in 
flagrante  delicto — but  is  there  any  heat  behind  the  hype? 


by  Daniel  Pinchbeck 


amove  is  very  good 
lover,  very  strong," 
purrs  Ilona  Staller, 
better  known  as  Cic- 
ciolina, as  she  extends 
a  crimson-nailed  hand 
toward  her  new  hus- 
band, the  American 
artist  Jeff  Koons.  "We  make  many  sex 
together  every  day — and  not  just  one 
position:  we  use  Kama  Sutra!"  Simply 
by  sitting  at  a  table  in  a  Thai  restaurant 
in  Munich,  the  thirty-nine-year-old 
Staller  causes  quite  a  stir.  Most  of  the 
customers  in  the  packed  dining  room 


are  either  staring  or  conspicuously  try- 
ing not  to  stare  at  Italy's  most  flamboy- 
ant politician,  a  member  of  Parliament 
whose  live  nude  shows,  magazine 
spreads,  and  appearances  in  such  films 
as  Atomic  Orgy  and  Porno  Rocker  have 
made  her  a  pornographic  icon  around 
the  world. 

"Seventy-six  percent  of  every  Japa- 
nese person  knows  who  Cicciolina  is," 
Koons  tells  me  with  genuine  astonish- 
ment. And  then,  a  moment  later,  "You 
know,  I  don't  think  I  really  believed  in 
love  before  I  met  Ilona."  Between 
courses,  the  couple  engage  in  a  flagrant 


display  of  kissing,  their  tongues  darting 
together. 

"Shall  we  tell  him,  mi  amore?"  asks 
Koons,  thirty-six,  who  has  upgraded 
his  wardrobe  from  the  jeans  and  T- 
shirts  he  favored  only  a  year  ago  to 
Armani  suits  and  open-necked  silk 
shirts;  Staller  matches  her  husband's 
new  bourgeois  style  in  a  dainty  flower- 
print  dress.  "We  are  expecting  a  bambi- 
no, a  baby."  A  discussion  of  what  to  call 
the  child  follows.  "If  it's  a  boy,"  Koons 
asks,  "what  do  you  think  of  naming  it 
Kitsch?" 

Staller's  pregnancy  should  put  to  rest 
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any  lingering  suspicions  that  her  June 
marriage  to  Koons  was  nothing  more 
than  a  publicity  stunt.  Of  course,  the 
couple  milked  their  wedding,  held  in 
Budapest,  where  Staller  was  born,  for 
full  media  value:  two  specially  commis- 
sioned photographers  distributed  im- 
ages of  the  nuptials  to  the  world  press 
following  the  event.  After  all,  this  was 
the  union  of  two  people  equally  ob- 
sessed with  the  spectacle  of  their  own 
fame  and  the  desire  to  increase  it.  As 
Koons  trumpets,  "Ilona  and  I  are  the 
new  Adam  and 
Eve!"  The  newly- 
weds  seem  willing 
to  discern  little  dif- 
ference between  re- 
ality and  narcissistic 
fantasy. 

Koons  first  be- 
came known  in  the 
mideighties  for 
stark  constructions 
featuring  illuminat- 
ed vacuum  cleaners 
encased  in  glass  and 
basketballs  sus- 
pended in  tanks  of 
water.  The  works 
were  acclaimed  as 
surprising  hybrids 
of  Pop  and  Mini- 
malism. By  1986, 
he  was  showing 
tacky  bar  orna- 
ments, lawn  statu- 
ary, and  toys  cast  in 

stainless  steel.  The  sculptures,  some  of 
which  contained  bottles  of  Jim  Beam 
bourbon  presented  along  with  framed 
liquor  advertisements,  mocked  taste  as 
an  arbitrary  method  of  defining  social 
class.  With  prices  ranging  from  $30,000 
to  $75,000,  they  suggested  that  cost  had 
become  the  culture's  ultimate — and 
only — measure  of  value. 

But  Koons's  greatest  impact  came 
with  his  1988  exhibit,  "Banality."  The 
show  offered  a  "return  of  the  re- 
pressed," forcing  the  art  world  to  con- 
front the  garish  gut-level  visual  imagery 
that  swamps  our  world  in  dime  stores, 
card  shops,  and  television  reruns.  The 
various  tableaux,  painstakingly  crafted 
in  wood  and  porcelain  by  European 
artisans,  featured  six-foot  bears  in  T- 
shirts,  cutie-pie  cherubs,  cartoon  char- 
acters, blond  bombshells,  and  an  all- 
white  Michael  Jackson.  Swooning  in 
sentimentality,  the  sculptures  were  irre- 


sistible, insidious,  and  indefatigable: 
even  if  you  found  their  treacly  enthusi- 
asm repellent  and  vaguely  obscene,  it 
was  difficult  not  to  respond  to  the 
pieces,  whether  by  admiring  the  com- 
pulsive craftsmanship  or  enjoying  their 
loopy  bonhomie. 

"With  my  last  show,  the  public  lost 
belief  in  everything  because  all  belief 
was  opened  up  to  them  at  once,"  Koons 
says  with  gleeful  and  ridiculous  ego- 
tism. "The  only  thing  left  for  them  to 
believe  in  was  me."  The  artist's  critical 


Ilona  with  Ass  Up  ( 1990),  a  photograph  of  Koons  and  Staller  taken  by  her  manager, 
Riccardo  Schicchi,  will  be  transformed  into  a  large-scale  painting  for  Koons's  new  show 

success  was  affirmed  by  New  York 
City's  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  which 
featured  him  in  the  "High  &  Low" 
show  in  1990  as  one  of  three  crucial 
figures  to  emerge  since  the  sixties. 

Koons's  November  exhibit  at  the 
Sonnabend  Gallery  in  New  York 
City — he  produces  his  works  in  editions 
of  three  for  unveilings  at  the  Max 
Hetzler  Gallery  in  Cologne  and  the 
Daniel  Weinberg  gallery  in  Los  Angeles 
as  well — immortalizes  his  discovery  of 
true  love.  The  show  features  large-scale 
paintings  and  sculptures  in  glass,  porce- 
lain, and  wood  of  him  and  his  wife 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  sex  acts,  sur- 
rounded by  an  idyllic  fantasia  of  butter- 
flies, flowers,  puppies,  and  cherubs. 
Like  much  of  Koons's  work,  the  show 
fuses  the  puerile  with  the  perverse,  the 
shocking  with  the  shockingly  obvious. 

"My  new  work  is  all  about  embrac- 
ing the  self,  the  individual  embracing 


his  past,"  says  Koons.  "Before  my 
marriage,  I  had  to  embrace  my  own 
history  and  Ilona's  history  as  well — and 
believe  me,  that  wasn't  easy." 

The  show  is  also  an  aggressive  bjd  to 
out-sensationalize  recent  artistic  causes 
celebres,  such  as  the  scandals  surround- 
ing the  late  photographer  Robert  Map- 
plethorpe,  and  capitalize  on  the  increas- 
ing squeamishness  of  America's  culture 
industry:  even  if  Koons's  new  work  is 
pilloried  in  the  press,  eviscerated  by 
feminists,  and  censored  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  ensuing 
scandal  will  serve  to 
fuel  interest  in  his 
artistic  output.  An- 
ticipating a  strong 
reaction,  Sonna- 
bend is  placing 
guards  at  the  doors 
of  the  exhibit, 
which  will  be 
barred  to  anyone 
under  eighteen. 

Ironically,    the 
pieces    carry    little 
erotic  charge.   The 
computer-generat- 
ed   portraits    of 
Koons  and  Ciccio- 
lina  in  flagrante  de- 
licto display  a  sexu- 
ality     strangely 
drained  of  affect — 
they    aren't    even 
convincingly    slea- 
zy. There  is  a  crude, 
unformed,  almost  infantile  quality  to 
the  couple's  embraces,  as  though  the 
actual  sex  act  is  somehow  beside  the 
point.  In  Koons's  images,  sex  has  be- 
come another  form  of  banality.  Perhaps 
the  urge  toward  exhibitionism,  carried 
to  an  extreme,  supplants  more  ordinary 
desires. 

Koons  first  encountered  Ciccio- 

lina  as  he  was  thumbing  through  a 
porno  magazine — part  of  the  research 
for  his  "Banality"  show.  The  blond, 
cobalt-blue-eyed,  petite  Cicciolina 
combined  raucous  sexuality  with  a  na- 
ive and  heartfelt  radicalism — "I'm  a  true 
revolutionary,  a  transgressor,  and  inci- 
dentally, very  sweet,"  she  told  the  press 
during  her  1987  parliamentary  cam- 
paign. 

Instantly  smitten,  Koons  knew  he 
had  to  make  a  sculpture  of  her  and 
arranged  to  meet  her  through  her  com- 
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pany,  Diva  Futura,  which  produces  and 
markets  her  erotica.  Their  first  meeting 
took  place  at  one  of  Staller's  live  shows, 
in  which  she  appeared  nude,  sang,  and 
allowed  audience  members — including 
her  future  husband — to  fondle  her.  The 
encounter  quickly  led  to  declarations  of 
love  through  a  translator. 

"It  was  an  attraction  of  two  artists," 
says  Staller,  who  plans  to  have  her  baby 
in  the  United  States  even  though  her 
request  for  a  U.S.  visa  has  been  denied 
in  the  past.  "Spiritually,  we  have 
known  each  other 
forever."  She 
agreed  to  allow 
Koons  to  make 
artworks  featur- 
ing the  two  of 
them  together, 
and  romance 
bloomed  during 
the  explicit  photo 
sessions  used  as 
the  basis  for  his 
sculptures  and 
paintings. 

"I   believe   that 
artists    must    ex- 
ploit themselves," 
says  Koons.  "And 
they     must     then 
take  the  responsi- 
bility   to    exploit 
others."    To    ex- 
ploit   himself    to 
the  fullest,  Koons 
underwent  inten- 
sive weight-training  and  physical-treat- 
ment sessions  before  his  artistic  collabo- 
ration with  Staller.  He  denies  rumors 
that  he  had  plastic  surgery — despite  his 
obvious  physical  "new  look"  and  fre- 
quently expressed  admiration  for  Mi- 
chael Jackson's   "radical  self-transfor- 
mations." 

In  preparation  for  the  November 
show,  the  couple  has  spent  the  months 
since  their  marriage  traversing  Europe 
in  a  black  BMW,  from  Munich  to  Paris 
to  Venice,  as  Koons  supervises  the  spe- 
cialized carvers,  painters,  and  glass- 
blowers  he  chose  to  make  his  work: 
Koons  conceptualizes  his  pieces  but  is 
not  involved  in  their  manual  execution. 
His  original  artisans  quit  upon  learning 
about  the  licentious  subject  matter,  and 
he  was  forced  to  spend  months  search- 
ing for  a  new  batch  of  craftsmen.  Be- 
cause of  his  labor  problems,  Koons  had 
to  postpone  another  planned  project — a 


feature-length  film  starring  him  and 
Cicciolina,  to  be  titled  Made  in  Heaven. 

KOONS'S  NEW  WORK  IS  INSPIRED  BY 
the  Germanic  baroque  and  rococo.  He  is 
fascinated  by  the  "simple,  fertile"  Ba- 
varian culture,  and  has  chosen  to  settle 
in  Munich,  a  city  of  beer  gardens  and 
medieval  churches,  opulent  palaces, 
battle-scarred  monuments,  and  brat- 
wurst  stands.  The  largest  city  in  Bavar- 
ia, Germany's  southernmost  and  most 
reactionary   province,    as   well   as    the 


Koons's  Jeff  and  llona  (Made  in  Heaven)  (1990,  polychromed  wood,  50"  x  107"  x  54")  raised 
eyebrows  at  1990's  Venice  Biennale  and  sold  for  $450,000  to  the  Ludwig  Museum  in  Aachen. 

center  of  BMW  production,  Munich 
exudes  bourgeois  affluence.  Luxury 
goods  cram  the  brightly  lit  windows  of 
the  boutiques  and  department  stores  in 
the  center  of  town. 

The  city  tends  to  attract  megalomani- 
acal  visionaries.  Here,  in  the  late  seven- 
teenth century,  Prince  Elector  Maxi- 
milian II  built  Nymphenburg,  whose 
gardens  are  the  Bavarian  answer  to 
Versailles.  In  the  late  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, "mad"  King  Ludwig  II  created  fan- 
tasy castles  such  as  Neuschwanstein  (the 
inspiration  for  Cinderella  Castle  at  Walt 
Disney  World)  in  the  Bavarian  Alps 
not  far  from  the  city — a  nostalgic  nod  to 
the  glory  days  of  pure  aristocratic  privi- 
lege. Here,  also,  Hitler  brooded  over  his 
limp  career  as  a  painter  and  organized 
his  first  attempted  power  grab,  the  1923 
Beer  Hall  Putsch,  which  ended  in  failure 
on  the  steps  of  the  town  hall.  Eventual- 
ly, Hitler  made  Munich  the  headquar- 


ters of  the  Nazi  party. 

The  city  was  devastated  by  World 
War  II,  but  the  people  of  Munich  chose 
to  rebuild  their  ancient  monuments. 
Today,  a  visitor  entering  a  landmark 
church  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
swirling  ornamentation  and  gilt-stucco 
statuary  covering  every  visible  surface, 
only  to  find  proof  in  photographs  that 
the  building  had  been  a  charred  ruin  in 
1946. 

If  Koons  has  adopted  Bavaria  as  his 
artistic  homeland,  he  remains  a  quintes- 
sentially  Ameri- 
can phenomenon. 
An  heir  to  the  tra- 
dition of  Pop  Art, 
he  also  belongs  to 
a  wild  card  strain 
in  our  culture  that 
celebrates  smooth 
salesmanship  and 
flashy  media 
hype.  A  brilliant 
peddler  of  his  own 
twisted  theories, 
Koons  is  the  artis- 
tic apotheosis  of  a 
society  that  loves 
to  be  dazzled  by 
celebrities,  led 
into  empty  wars 
withjingoistic  fer- 
vor, and  humiliat- 
ed  on  game 
shows.  Like  the 
endlessly  flicker- 
ing boob  tube, 
Koons's  art  captures  the  mood  of  a 
country  fixated  on  its  own  passivity  and 
lust  for  sensationalism. 

"I  debased  myself  there,"  Koons 
says,  describing  an  advertisement  for 
his  last  show  that  ran  in  an  art  magazine 
and  featured  his  head  jutting  out  from 
between  two  pigs.  "I  called  myself  a  pig 
before  the  viewer  could,  so  the  only 
direction  that  I  could  go  in  the  viewer's 
mind  was  up." 

Although  some  critics  dismiss  his 
work  as  "junk  food  art  for  a  junk  food 
age,"  or  "kitsch  for  jaded  sophisti- 
cates," Koons  believes  he  is  communi- 
cating with  his  culture  in  the  only 
meaningful  way  left  to  him:  through 
images  that  everyone  knows  and  under- 
stands, images  that  eventually  become 
as  comforting  as  they  arc  inescapable. 
One  of  the  artist's  stated  goals  is  to  make 
art  as  powerful  a  force  as  the  advertising 
and   pop   music  industries,    and   he  is 
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interested  in  kitsch  imagery  because  it 
communicates  almost  universally.  The 
visual  embodiment  of  sentimentality, 
kitsch  is  everything  that  good  taste 
rejects  as  obvious  and  cloying — overt 


A  photographer  is  claiming  Koons  stole  one  of  his  images  for  the  sculpture 
String  of  Puppies  ( 1988,  polychromed  wood,  42"  x  62"  x  37"). 


parodies  of  true  emotional  expression. 
It  has  been  theorized  that  excessive 
sentimentality  masks  an  inexpressible 
anger,  and  there  is  something  strangu- 
lated, unconscious,  and  sinister  in 
Koons's  low-culture  appropriations. 

The  darker  aspects  of  Koons's  work 
are  usually  not  expressed  in  his  rhetoric, 
which  combines  equal  parts  show- 
manship, sixties-style  idealism,  and 
a  hard-edged  appreciation  of  the 
mechanisms  of  a  society  driven  by 
corporate  greed  and  media  over- 
load. "We  must  admit  that  banality 
is  what  motivates  us,"  says  the 
artist,  "that  dislocation  is  what 
gives  us  the  sense  to  even  make  an 
action.  If  our  lives  are  fragmented 
now,  then  yes,  perhaps  they  have  to 
become  even  more  fragmented,  so 
that  we  can  move  forward." 

KOONS  WAS  BORN  IN  YORK,  PENN- 
sylvania,  to  parents  of  German  de- 
scent. His  father  was  an  interior 
decorator  and  owned  a  furniture 
store.  "As  a  child,  I  would  go  into 
his  store,  and  maybe  a  French  pro- 
vincial dining  room  would  give 
you  a  different  feeling  than  a  colo- 
nial kitchen,  let's  say.  So  I  saw  how 
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your  environment  can  manipulate  the 
way  you  feel  about  things." 

He  was  four  or  five,  he  says,  when  he 
first  became  interested  in  art,  and  as  an 
adolescent  once  sought  out  Salvador 
Dali:    "I    went    to 
meet  him  at  the  St. 
Regis  Hotel  in  New 
York,   and  he  was 
very  generous.   He 
took  me  to  a  gal- 
lery where  he  had 
a    show,     and    I 
watched  him  pose 
for  some  photos." 
When    Koons    was 
five,    his    parents 
moved  from  a  sub- 
urb  of  York   to   a 
kmore     rural     area, 
where  his  aunts  had 
bought  a  Georgian- 
style     mansion — 
"They  were  partici- 
pating    in     mobil- 
ity," he  recalls.   A 
loner    in    high 
school,   Koons  be- 
gan  to   pursue   art 
seriously. 
After  graduation,  Koons  packed  off 
to  the  Maryland  College  of  Art  and 
Design,  where  the  faculty  consisted  of 
"a  lot  of  second-rate  artists  that  weren't 
really    making    it   in    the   New   York 
scene."  Three  years  later,  he  transferred 
to  the  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,   where  he  studied  with  the 

Three  Ball  Total  Equilibrium  Tank  ( 1985;  glass, 

iron,  sodium  chloride,  basketballs;  60V2"x483/4"xl3V4"). 


painter  Ed  Paschke.  At  that  point, 
Koons  was  still  most  interested  in  Sur- 
realism, making  paintings  of  "things  I 
had  dreamed  the  night  before,  or  certain 
fantasies."  Paschke  was  a  major  influ- 
ence on  Koons,  one  he  still  readily 
acknowledges.  Paschke's  paintings  in- 
cluded images  derived  from  seedy  bars 
and  strip  joints,  places  that  were  "the 
lowest  of  the  low,"  recalls  Koons,  who 
would  accompany  Paschke  on  his  late- 
night  forays. 

"Ed  showed  me  the  things  that  he 
was  really  interested  in,  the  ready- 
mades  of  the  world,  and  how  every- 
thing is  here.  There  is  no  new  energy 
that  comes  into  the  world."  Their  fa- 
vorite spots  included  "a  midget  club 
where  the  tables  and  even  the  beers  were 
tiny"  and  a  bar  where  some  of  the 
strippers  were  pregnant  and  tattooed. 

Paschke  remembers  Koons  as  "al- 
ways very  eager  and  hungry  for  infor- 
mation. I  may  have  helped  him  learn 
how  one  processes  material  to  make 
art. "  Paschke  also  may  have  encouraged 
Koons  to  embrace  his  own  self-promo- 
tional urges.  "Too  many  people  were 
still  involved  with  this  Bohemian,  self- 
destructive  philosophy,"  Koons  re- 
members. Paschke  put  himself  in  adver- 
tisements for  his  shows,  as  Koons 
would  later  do.  "I  used  to  have  posters 
made  with  me  photographed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  paintings  I  was  doing,"  says 
Paschke. 

Koons  was  also  employed  as  a  part- 
time  studio  assistant  by  Paschke,  which 
gave  him  some  insight  into  the 
young  artist's  obsessive  nature: 
"Once  I  was  getting  ready  for  a 
show  of  large-scale  paintings,  and 
Jeff  was  stretching  the  canvases. 
Unfortunately,  I  didn't  have  the 
proper  tools — I  needed  canvas  pli- 
ers— so  Jeff  was  just  doing  it  by 
hand.  He  developed  these  blisters, 
and  then  the  blisters  broke,  so  his 
hands  were  all  bloody,  but  he  kept 
on  stretching  the  canvases.  It  was  a 
real  testimony  to  his  determination. 
To  this  day,  the  backs  and  sides  of 
those  paintings  have  bloody  Jeff 
Koons  paw  prints  on  them." 

Koons  finally  left  Chicago  for 
New  York  when  he  was  twenty- 
one.  It  was  1976,  and  Koons  was 
listening  to  Patti  Smith  and  heard 
about  the  burgeoning  underground 
club  and  performance-art  scene  on 
the    local  (Continued  on  page  1 24) 
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A  DRY  WIT'S 

SEASON 

The  British  don't  like 
Neil  Simon,  but  they  adore 
Richard  Nelson,  whose 
Two  Shakespearean  Actors 
might  give  America's  best 
unknown  playwright  the 
success  he  deserves. 

by  Brendan  Lemon 

Modern  cultural  history  is  lit- 
tcred  with  Americans  who  had  to  go 
abroad  to  find  work  and  appreciation — 
jazz  musicians  and  Josephine  Baker, 
Robert  Wilson,  and  (until  recently) 
Mark  Morris  are  examples  that  spring 
immediately  to  mind.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  such  figures  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  the  playwright  Rich- 
ard Nelson.  Only  with  the  success  of  his 
last  play  in  America,  Some  Americans 
Abroad,  presented  in  the  spring  of  1990 
at  Lincoln  Center  Theater,  in  New 
York  City,  did  this  forty-one-year-old 
veteran  of  some  twenty  professional 
ventures  begin  to  gain  recognition  in  his 
own  country.  And  with  his  new  play, 
Two  Shakespearean  Actors,  due  in  New 
York  next  month,  he  may  earn  even 
more.  People  may  at  last  understand 
why  Gregory  Mosher — the  departing 
artistic  director  of  Lincoln  Center  The- 
ater and  Nelson's  most  effective  cham- 
pion in  America — has  been  saying  for 

^rs  that  "Richard  is  the  best  unknown 
playwright  in  America.  .  .  .Most  plays 
are  so  boring,  you  wish  you  were  at 
dinner  already.  Richard's  aren't." 

It  seems  odd  at  first  to  think  that  Two 
Shakespearean  Actors,  which  is  about  the 
1849  Astor  Place  riot,  could  be  potent 


':% 


Richard  Nelson  at  home 
in  Rhinebeck,  New  York. 


enough  subject  matter  to  advance  Nel- 
son's career  here.  But  then  the  outbreak 
was  no  ordinary  occurrence.  Although 
virtually  forgotten  today,  it  was  one  of 
nineteenth-century  America's  water- 
shed cultural  events.  The  facts  of  the 
incident,  as  given  in  the  published  edi- 
tion of  the  play,  are  quite  plain:  "Oil 
Thursday,  10  May  1849,  while  the  En- 
glish actor  William  Charles  Macrcady 
performing  Macbeth  at  the  Astor 
Place  Opera  House  in  New  York  City,  a 
riot  erupted  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  thirty-four  people  and  the  injur)  o\ 
I  a  hundred  more." 
The  spark  for  the  cataclysm  was  an 


old  feud  between  Macrcady  and  the 
American  dynamo  Edwin  Forrest:  both 
were  performing  Macbeth  in  New  York 
thai    week,    using   highly  contra 

techniques.  It  is  difficult  for  us  now  to 

understand  how  an  Elizabethan  ev<  n 
then  long  dead  could  have  caused  so 
mu<  h  bloodshed.  One  must  rememl 

however,  that  theater  was  to  the  inn' 
teenth  century  what  movies  and  rock 
concerts  are  to  us  today.  As  a  historian 
has  pointed  out,  "Shakespeare  wm  pop 
ular  entertainment."  Audiences  of  the 
did  not  si(  politely  on  then  hand ,, 
they  were  passionate  in  expressing 
opinions    I  he  <  hie!  vehi<  le  of  dramati* 
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criticism  was  not  the  New  York  Times 
but  the  hurled  egg. 

Even  if  the  New  York  Times  approves 
of  Nelson's  new  play,  a  complete  turn- 
around in  his  long-wan  native  fortunes 
is  far  from  certain.  American  critics  and 
audiences  have  shown  little  interest  in 
the  kind  of  cultural  contrasts — between 
East  and  West,  left  and  right,  natives 
and  exiles — that  are  central  to  this  Chi- 
cago-born writer's  oeuvre.  In  England 
it  is  otherwise.  There,  he  is  widely 
viewed  as  one  of  the  three  greatest  living 
American  dramatists  (the  others  being 
Arthur  Miller  and  David  Mamet).  To 
explain  why  he  is  so  highly  esteemed 
"over  there"  is  in  effect  to  tell  the 
Nelson  story,  a  tale  as  rife  with  cultural 
differences  as  those  depicted  in  any  one 
of  his  recent  works. 

One  might  begin  with  something  as 
basic  as  what  the  Brits  find  funny.  An 
American  whose  idea  of  British  humor 
has  been  gleaned  from  watching  Benny 
Hill,  where  every  joke  revolves  around 
sex  or  the  bathroom,  might  be  amazed 
to  realize  that  quieter  ironies  more  often 
prevail  there — at  least  in  the  theater. 
Michael  Billington,  chief  drama  critic 
for  London's  Guardian  and  a  consistent 
supporter  of  Nelson's  work,  says  that 
American  playwrights  who  do  best  in 
England  are  those  who  are  the  most 
sensitive  "to  our  preoccupations.  And 
since  irony  is  central  to  our  artistic  life 
and  traditions,  Nelson,  being  essential- 
ly an  ironic  writer,  is  going  to  strike 
chords  here."  As  a  counterexample, 
Billington  cites  Neil  Simon,  whose  hu- 
mor is  based  on  the  explicit  reference, 
not  the  implied  wink,  and  whose  work 
has  no  foothold  in  London:  "Simon 
once  told  me  that  he  spends  more  mon- 
ey traveling  to  England  than  he's  ever 
earned  in  royalties  here." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  Simon  writ- 
ing a  not  particularly  sidesplitting  but 
revealing  line  like  the  one  a  professor 
shepherding  a  theater  party  around 
London  utters  to  his  daughter  in  Some 
Americans  Abroad:  "You'll  come  back  to 
England  in  maybe  ten  years,  Katie,  and 
it'll  all  still  be  here.  That's  what  I  love 
about  England."  Or  Simon  tossing  off 
the  following  scene  from  Two  Shake- 
spearean Actors:  An  Englishman  looks 
around  the  drawing  room  of  a  New 
York  hotel  and  comments,  "Five  Brits 
all  in  one  room.  In  America.  That 
doesn't  happen  very  often."  To  which 
his  interlocutor,  a  local,  replies,  "Yes  it 


does."  Both  of  these  excerpts  demand  a 
kind  of  wry,  analytical  recognition 
from  an  audience:  the  former  draws  a 
sort  of  painful  sigh  that  means,  we,  too, 
have  probably  had  just  this  kind  of 
thought  while,  say,  walking  across 
Waterloo  Bridge;  the  latter  presupposes 
an  awareness  that  although  the  play  we 
are  watching  takes  place  in  1849,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Astor  Place  riot,  the  author 
may  be  commenting  slyly  on  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Brits  in  New  York  pub- 
lishing in  1991. 

Differences  in  politics  as  well  as  hu- 
mor have  something  to  do  with  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  British  hold  Nel- 
son. Unlike  in  America,  political  mat- 
ters are  given  a  regular  place  on  the 
English  stage,  whether  couched  in  the 
predictable  left-wing  rhetoric  of  a  Da- 
vid Hare  or  expressed  more  broadly,  as 
the  relationship  between  the  individual 
and  society — a  theme  at  least  as  old  as 
Shakespeare  in  the  English  tradition. 
The  latter  approach  is  the  one  dearer  to 
Nelson.  "That's  what  I  always  mean  by 
political,"  he  says. 

American  observers  want  to  lump 
him  in  the  first  category,  however.  We 
tend  to  think  of  the  political  in  parochi- 
al, party  terms  and  suspect  anyone  who 
writes  about  it  as  automatically  having 
an  agenda.  An  author  who  takes  the 
time  to  write  about  two  intellectual 
women  rehashing  the  leftist  quarrels  of 
their  youth,  as  Nelson  did  in  last  year's 
hard-edged  television  play  Sensibility  and 
Sense,  must  therefore  have  sympa- 
thy for  the  principles  his  characters 
espouse.  And  since  the  playwright  is 
assumed  to  have  such  sympathies,  they 
must  be  passionately  held,  or  not  at  all. 

Those  passions  are  not  necessarily  the 
central  concern  of  Nelson's  plays,  even 
while  they  may  be  his  characters'.  At 
least  one  American  critic  of  Nelson's 
play  Principia  Scriptoriae,  which  re- 
counts the  friendship  between  two  writ- 
ers— first  in  1970,  when  they  are  young, 
imprisoned  idealists,  and  again  fifteen 
years  later,  when  they  face  an  accom- 
modationist  dilemma — complained 
that  the  play  was  inadequately  provoca- 
tive. But  that,  of  course,  was  Nelson's 
point:  over  the  course  of  a  lifetime, 
one's  feelings  about  politics  and  art 
evolve  as  life  deals  blow  after  blow  to 
ideology. 

If  Principia  was  tepidly  received  when 
it  opened  at  the  Manhattan  Theatre 
Club  in  March  1986,  the  play's  London 
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production,  six  months  later,  was  a 
triumph.  English  critics  had  no  problem 
with  the  subject  matter;  one  of  them 
praised  the  play's  "rivetingly  intelli- 
gent" point  of  view.  Nelson  was  set 
squarely  on  the  map  almost  overnight. 
The  success  came  just  in  time.  David 
Jones,  who  oversaw  the  production  of 
Principia  for  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company  (RSC),  and  who  has  directed 
several  other  Nelson  works  for  the 
stage  and  television,  says  the 
playwright  told  him 
shortly  before  the  Lon- 
don opening  that  were 
the  play  to  fail,  he 
planned  to  leave  the 
theater  and  take  up 
teaching. 

To  sketch  Nelson's  as- 
sociation with  Jones  is  to 
get  at  another  reason  why 
the  playwright's  work  has 
found  a  home  in  England: 
the  place  of  history  in  cul- 
tural life.  In  the  United 
States,  as  the  British  jour- 
nalist Christopher  Hitchens 
points  out  in  Blood,  Class, 
and  Nostalgia,  his  biting  book 
on  the  countries'  differences, 
"to  be  told  'you're  history'  is  to  be 
condemned  as  a  has-been."  And  Nel- 
son, a  writer  profoundly  concerned 
with  history,  continually  risks  being 
treated  in  America  as  outmoded.  But  he 
is  not  about  to  surrender  his  interest  in 
the  past;  it's  too  ingrained.  It  began 
when  he  was  a  student  and  fledgling 
playwright  at  Hamilton  College  in  up- 
state New  York  in  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies  and  continued  during  his 
stints  as  dramaturge  for  several  Ameri- 
can theaters  a  decade  later. 

In  the  first  of  these  positions,  he 
served  as  literary  manager  for  Jones's 
short-lived  BAM  Theater  Company  in 
Brooklyn.  The  work  there,  Jones  says, 
"was  probably  Richard's  most  direct 
exposure  to  Brecht.  He  began  working 
with  a  larger  canvas."  During  this  peri- 
od, Nelson  wrote  the  sprawling  Rip  van 
Winkle  or  The  Works,  an  early-Ibsen-like 
reshaping  of  the  Washington  Irving 
classic. 

Meanwhile,  Nelson  was  performing 
similar  literary  functions  for  Gregory 
Mosher  at  the  Goodman  Theatre  in 
Chicago  and  for  Liviu  Ciulei  at  the 
Guthrie  Theatre  in  Minneapolis.  In 
1984,  he  adapted  Chekhov's  Three  Sis- 


ters for  Ciulei.  Working  on  the  play, 
says  Nelson,  shifted  his  conception  of 
his  own  work  from  the  Brechtian  to  that 
of  the  great  Russian  doctor-dramatist. 
'[Chekhov]  was  a  man  who  had  an 
ambition  to  describe  a  world  that  is  very 
similar  to  the  way  I  see  it, "  he  says.  "No 
gargantuan  events.  Many,  many  small 
events,  some  of  which  resonate  deeply 
and  powerfully  in  a  big  way."  Nelson's 
refusal  to  judge  his  characters  is  also 
profoundly  Che- 
khovian,  as  is  his 
willingness  to 
show  their  untidy 
sides.  "There  have 
been  people,"  he 
explains,  "who 
say,   'You    don't 


like  your  characters. '  It's  because  I  show 
them  in  a  bad  light.  I  don't  know 
anybody,  even  the  people  I  love  most  in 
the  world,  whom  I  haven't  seen  in  a  bad 
light.  I  see  myself  in  a  bad  light.  How  can 
you  have  any  kind  of  love  for  someone  if 
you  also  don't  deal  with  the  truth  of 
someone?  The  best  part  of  life  is  peo- 
ple's contradictions." 

In  the  United  States,  a  writer  who 
likens  his  ambitions  to  Chekhov's  risks 
being  tagged  presumptuous.  But  not  in 
England,  where  writers  are  expected  to 
discuss  Chekhov  and  Ibsen  and  Strind- 
berg,  "the  cold-weather  playwrights." 
In  London,  a  radio  interviewer  would 
be  less  likely  to  ask  Nelson  about  his 
wife,  Cynthia,  or  his  daughters,  Zoe 
(seven)  and  Jocelyn  (three),  and  more 
likely  to  quiz  him  about  his  singular 
notion  of  "the  epic  of  detail,"  a  concept 


that  fuses  Chekhov  and  Brecht  and 
describes  a  four-hour  play  Nelson  has 
just  finished,  Christopher  Columbus  and 
the  Discovery  of  Japan.  The  journalist 
would  be  too  polite  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  Columbus,  before  his  quincen- 
tennial  year  has  even  started,  already 
seems  a  bit  overdone  as  a  subject,  but 
would  instead  nod  cordially  as  Nelson 
said  that  the  play  forgoes  dramatizing 
big  events  (the  meeting  with  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  or  the  voyage)  in  favor  of 
exposing  history's  back  rooms,  its  vari- 
ous nooks  and  crannies. 

All  of  Nelson's  intellectual  attri- 
butes— his  love  of  irony,  his  political 
bent,  his  interest  in  history,  his  familiar- 
ity with  theatrical  classics — were  per- 
haps necessary  for  his  British  career  to 
take  root,  but  they  were  not  sufficient  to 
make  it  blossom.  For  that 
he  needed  an  institution 
willing  to  produce  him 
consistently — something 
he  lacked  here.  In  America, 
his  plays  prior  to  Some 
Americans  had  been  pro- 
duced off-Broadway  (at 
Playwrights  Horizons  and 
the  Manhattan  Theatre  Club) 
or  in  regional  theaters  (the 
Mark  Taper  Forum  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  Goodman  The- 
atre in  Chicago,  the  Yale  Rep- 
ertory Theatre  in  New  Ha- 
ven), places  where  at  least  they 
had  an  afterlife,  something 
that  new  plays  usually  don't 
have  on  Broadway.  And  if  the 
plays  made  any  mark,  it  was 
only  for  a  season  or  two.  As  Nelson 
says,  American  culture  is  "very,  very 
geared  to  who  is  the  hit  today, "  whereas 
he  has  tried  to  build  a  career  for  the  long 
haul.  "I  slowly  built  work  and  slowly 
built  bases  and  now  sit  in  a  position  that 
I  think  anyone  would  envy.  I  have  large 
institutional  theaters  wishing  to  do  my 
work."  In  America,  that  institution  is 
Lincoln  Center  Theater,  under  Mosher. 
Mosher  and  Nelson  were  brought 
together  by  someone  whose  work  is 
quite  removed  from  Nelson's:  David 
Mamet.  "Sometime  in  the  late  seven- 
ties," Mosher  says,  "I  got  this  phone 
call  from  Mamet.  He'd  just  been  to 
something  of  Richard's,  and  he  told  me, 
'I  just  saw  a  great  play  by  a  guy  I've 
never  heard  of.  Get  him!'  "  As  impor- 
tant as  Lincoln  Center  has  been  to 
Nelson's    recent    career,    however, 
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Mosher  did  not  begin  producing  him 
until  the  playwright  had  found  the  pres- 
tige and  support  of  that  all-important 
English  base — the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company. 

Nelson's  hookup  with  the  RSC  came 
during  a  decade — the  1980s — when  the 
company,  under  the  direction  of  Terry 
Hands,  was  trying  to  become  a  sort  of 
one-stop  shop  theatrically — developing 
new  musicals  (Carrie,  A  Clockwork  Or- 
ange) and  quite  a  few  new  plays,  in 
addition  to  its  productions  of  Shake- 
speare. It  was  also  facing  financial  prob- 
lems. Last  November,  these  led  to  a  four- 
month  darkening  of  the  company's 
London  stages.  Increased  government 
subsidies,  as  well  as  an  inventive  fund- 
ing scheme,  have  recently  provided 
some  breathing  room,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  RSC  must  take  care  if  it  is  to  achieve 
the  chief  goal  of  new  artistic  director 
Adrian  Noble:  to  be  the  indisputably 
finest  classical  ensemble  in  the  world. 

Nelson's  stock  with  Noble's  compa- 
ny will  probably  remain  high,  though 
he  now  needs  a  new  director  to  champi- 
on his  plays.  Roger  Michell,  who  ex- 
pertly staged  Some  Americans  Abroad  in 
New  York  and  London  and  Two  Shake- 


spearean Actors  for  its  London  and  Strat- 
ford productions,  has  moved  on.  (At 
Lincoln  Center,  Two  Shakespearean  Ac- 
tors will  be  tillered  by  Jack  O'Brien,  an 
experienced  American  hand  with  the 
Bard.)  Michell  understood,  as  he  him- 
self puts  it,  that  "unless  the  focus  of 
Richard's  plays  is  kept  on  the  infinitely 
important  details  of  behavior,  they  ap- 
pear trivial.  In  Some  Americans,  for  ex- 
ample, the  only  'event'  that  drives  the 
plot  is  whether  one  of  the  academics  has 
touched  a  student's  breast.  How  that 
is  handled  is  crucial."  With  Michell 
busy  elsewhere,  perhaps  a  future 
London  production  will  reunite  Nel- 
son with  Jones  or  with  former  RSC  ar- 
tistic director  Trevor  Nunn  (Nicholas 
Nickleby,  Cats). 

One  hopes  for  another  consumma- 
tion with  Nunn,  despite  the  pair's  prog- 
eny the  first  time  round:  the  Tim  Rice 
musical  Chess.  Nelson  was  brought  in 
to  do  the  book  for  the  American  pro- 
duction, a  contribution  New  York  Times 
critic  Frank  Rich,  in  an  almost  textbook 
instance  of  the  differing  American  and 
British  attitudes  toward  much  of  Nel- 
son's work,  called  pretentious.  Nunn, 
who  directed  the  show  on  both  sides  of 


the  Atlantic,  thinks  that  Nelson's  part  in 
this  Cold  War  tale  about  an  American- 
Soviet  chess  match  was  "unfairly  ma- 
ligned by  the  New  York  press"  and  that 
he  and  the  playwright  had  "an  exhilarat- 
ing collaboration. "  One  tends  to  believe 
the  last  bit  at  least.  After  all,  Nunn  did 
choose  Nelson  to  write  the  screenplay 
for  one  of  his  next  projects,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Edith  Wharton's  novel  Ethan 
Frome.  Asked  why,  Nunn  answers  not 
by  invoking  Wharton's  friend  Henry 
James,  whose  Americans-abroad  stories 
Nelson's  work  often  brings  to  mind, 
but  by  joking,  "Richard  lives  in  upstate 
New  York  [in  Rhinebeck].  It  takes  one 
of  those  weird,  freaky  New  England 
backwoodsmen  to  understand  .  .  .  the 
world  Wharton  was  describing." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Nelson 
also  worked  briefly  on  King,  a  musical 
about  the  civil  rights  leader  that  flopped 
last  year  in  the  West  End.  Neither  that 
involvement  nor  the  tinkering  with 
Chess,  however,  affected  his  reputation 
in  England.  (In  London,  serious  play- 
wrights rarely  attend  musicals,  let  alone 
contribute  to  them,  and  when  one  does, 
it  hardly  seems  a  matter  for  comment.) 

Over    drinks    (Continued  on  page  127) 
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IS  ART  AT  AN  INTELLECTUAL 
AND  ETHICAL  CROSSROADS? 


THE  SUBJECT 

"In  the  span  of  French  painting,  rich 
and  unbroken  since  the  17th  century,  a 
single  artist— Edouard  Manet- 
accomplished  by  himself  the  19th- 
century  transition  from  .  .  .  Realism  to 
Impressionism.  "  The  New  Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica  (1984).  "...  the 
rendition  which  he  .  .  .  made  at  the 
Louvre,  of  I 'Infante  Marie  Therese  by 
Velasquez,  has  never  been  found.  " 
Adolphe  Tabarant,  Manet  et  ses 
Oeuvres,  Paris  1947. 

THE  PROBLEM 

As  part  of  our  current  national  agenda 
to  upgrade  the  teaching  of  science, 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  and  eleven 
collaborating  educational  institutions 
have  prepared  a  120  page  Teacher's 
Guide  to  encourage  and  facilitate  class- 
room use  of  Mystery  Through  the  Lens,  a 
PBS  television  documentary  which  ana- 
lyzes the  Shroud  of  Turin  and  an  oil 
painting  called  "the  Infanta".  In  this 
manual,  the  scientific  community  recog- 
nizes the  Infanta  as  "the  Lost  Manet", 
accepting  proof  that  nine  of  its  ten  oil 
pigments  physically  derive  from  Manet's 
own  colors  palette  of  1859-60.  "Non- 
sense," say  the  art  academics,  brushing 
aside  outer-star  astronomical  probability, 
"No  documents  support  this  conclusion,  a 
colleague  may  have  borrowed  his  paints, 
and  besides,  only  art  historians  can 


judge  such  questions!"  Their  position 
is  supported  by  a  tax-exempt  "art  re- 
search" foundation  which  they  and  com- 
mercial sponsors  created  in  1973  to  insti- 
tutionalize their  opinions. 

"In  the  'cultural'  division  outlined  by 
C.  P.  Snow  some  three  decades  ago, 
Snow  lamented  what  he  believed  was  a 
growing  distance  .  .  .  between  ways  of 
thinking  characteristic  of  followers  of  the 
modern  'scientific  revolution'— chemists, 
physicists  .  .  .  and  other  practitioners  of 
the  'hard'  sciences— as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  .  .  .  'intellectual'  writ- 
ers, poets,  artists,  publicists  and  others 
whose  education  embraced  arts  and  let- 
ters." Research  Report  of  May  7,  1990, 
American  Institute  for  Economic  Re- 
search. 

THE  CROSSROADS 

In  a  world  of  vast  and  accelerating  tech- 
nological change,  many  of  our  older  val- 
ues are  being  reexamined  by  inquiring 
minds  seeking  closer  approximations  of 
truth,  a  process  in  which  few  are  spared. 
The  rhetorical  flourishes,  the  bravado, 
the  charm,  go  early;  the  sacrosanct 
methodologies,  the  dogma,  later  on. 

In  recent  decades  identifiable  art  has 
increasingly  become  an  industry  of  for- 
midable size,  yet  one  in  which  the  crucial 
question  of  authentication  has  somehow 
been  cleverly  spared  .  .  .,  if  not  the  mag- 
nifying glass,  at  least  the  rod.  But  the 
clock  ticks  away,  the  leaves  turn  slowly. 


"Is  the  Mona  Lisa  really  Leonardo?"  one 
asks  as  she  and  only  a  few  others  smile. 
How  far  have  we  come,  really,  in  the  350 
years  since  Bacon  began  his  essay  with 
"  'What  is  Truth?'  said  jesting  Pilate,  and 
would  not  stay  for  an  answer."  Do  we  in 
art  care?  Or  do  some  of  us  want  not 
to  know? 

THE  BOOK 

Today  these  questions  converge  in  the 
form  of  a  book  which  in  its  entirety  deals 
with  a  single  painting  that  is  subjected  to 


.  .  .  the  most  extensive  scientific  study 
ever  conducted  to  ascertain  or  verify  the 
authorship  of  an  oil  painting;  and 

.  .  .  the  most  thorough  literary 
connoisseurship-analysis  of  a  single  un- 
known painting  ever  published. 


It  is  a  story  that  poses  a  challenge  which 
will  not  go  away,  from  which  despite 
every  imaginable  suppression  by  appre- 
hensive peers  and  their  collegial  press 
and  obedient  media,  retreat  is  no  longer 
possible.  Why?  Because  there  it  stands, 
asking  these  questions  which  bridge  'the 
two  cultures',  irretrievably  incorporated 
into,  part  and  parcel  of  the  permanent 
reference  collection  of  virtually  every  in- 
stitutionally significant  art  library  in  the 
English-speaking  world. 


THE  BOOK 

THE  INFANTA  ADVENTURE  and  the  Lost  Manet,  by  Andrew  Brainerd.  Foreword  by  Albert  Boime.  Report  by  Walter  McCrone. 
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or  FAX  (071)  434  1667,   £30.   Add  $3  (£2)  for  shipping. 

THE  DOCUMENTARY 

MYSTERY  THROUGH  THE  LENS,  an  episode  of  THE  NEW  EXPLORERS  series,  a  28-minute  PBS  program  on  videocassette 
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nowing  world  weighs  the  authenticating  process  as  .  .  . 


IE  INFANTA  ADVENTURE 


and  the  Lost  Manet 


.  .  .  becomes  the  only  artbook  of  all  time  to  be  recognized  in  three  national  network 
television  documentaries,  including  two  by  the  Public  Broadcasting  System.  And 
one  of  these — PBS's  Mystery  Through  the  Lens,  an  episode  of  The  New  Explorers 
series — has  just  been  adapted  byArgonne  National  Laboratory  with  the  support  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Energy,  as  an  educational  tool  "  .  .  .  for  use  in 
inner  city  schools  to  help  children  learn  and  appreciate  science"! 
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This  colorful  text  details  a      theory  challenge  the  mys-      tutions  on  this  page,  to 
lawvpr's  and  a  srientist's      tiaue  and  the  intuitive  foun-      mention  merely  a  few  such 

purchasers.  And  to  others 


girl,  the  most  famous  iden- 
tifiable child  subject  in  the 
history  of  art.  Here  logic, 
science    and    probability 


portant  reading?  Only  il 
makes  a  difference  to  you. 
Which  it  doesn't  to  most. 
Just  to  some.  Like  the  insti- 


.  .  .  a  fascinating  and  reveal- 
tg  look  at  the  mechanics  and 
olitics  of  the  art  world". 


'.  .  .  easily  the  most  discussed,  the  most  controversial  artbook  of  our  generation. 


THE  BIG 
PICTURE 

Horst' s  photography  defined 
glamour  in  the  thirties,  forties, 
and  fifties.  Matthew  Rols  ton's 
redefined  it  in  the  eighties. 
Collections  of  their  work 
highlight  this  month's  pick  of 
the  most  noteworthy  new  books. 

by  Susanna  Moore 


The  introduction  to  Mat- 
thew Rolston's  first 
book,  Big  Pictures  (Bul- 
finch  Press,  $60),  is  by 
Edward  Scissorhattds  and 
Batman  director  Tim  Bur- 
ton, a  fitting  choice  con- 
sidering the  original,  even 
exaggerated,  stylishness  of  the  photo- 
graphs within.  Rolston  himself  writes 
that  he  likes  to  make  his  subjects  "look 
larger  than  life,  more  than  just  them- 
selves— almost  cultural  symbols  instead 
of  mere  individ- 
uals. In  this  book,  I 
have  set  out  to  cre- 
ate a  modern,  opu- 
lent object. "  If  there 
is  any  bias  in  these 
images  —  which 
show  the  influence 
of  George  Hurrell, 
Josef  von  Stern- 
berg, Man  Ray, 
Salvador.  Dalf,  and 
Lee  Miller,  among 
others — it  is  toward 
the  fashionable,  the 
beautiful,  the  surre- 
al. The  technique  is 


Horst's  1953  photo  of  Jacqueline  and  Lee 

Bouvier  (silver  gelatin  print),  from 

Horst:  Sixty  Years  of  Photography  (Rizzoli). 


Matthew  Rolston,  Andie  MacDowell.  New  York, 
(silver  gelatin  print),  from  Big  Pictures  (Bulfinch 

superb,  even  if  there  is  not  much  spon- 
taneity or  exuberance.  A  black-and- 
white  photograph  of  Cybill  Shepherd  is 
so  sensuously  evocative  that  one  is 
tempted  to  touch  the  page.  A  silhouette 
of  Anjelica  Huston  has  all  the  somber, 
noble  elegance  of  a  death  mask.  Rol- 
ston's witty  notions  of  celebrity  some- 
times transcend  the 
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merely  glamorous: 
a  portrait  of  Ma- 
donna as  Marlene 
Dietrich,  for  in- 
stance, is  playful 
enough  to  make 
this  overexposed 
star  not  immediate- 
ly identifiable — an 
achievement  one 
might  be  grateful 
for. 

Horst,  Sixty 
Years  of  Photogra- 
phy(Rizzoli,  $85), 


1989 

Press). 

with  text  by  Martin  Kazmaier,  is  yet 

another  lush  and  witty  compendium  of 
style.  Covering  the  years  1933  (a  black- 
and-white  still  life  of  a  Greek  head 
and  other  small  pieces  of  sculpture)  to 
1989  (a  black-and-white  photograph 
of  a  male  nude  reclining  on  a  top- 
pled column),  the  life's  work  of  Horst 
P.  Horst  is  presented  in  all  of  its  modish 
elegance. 

These  photographs  are  for  the  most 
part  about  selling  things — sophistica- 
tion, celebrity,  and  mystery,  as  well  as 
coats,  gloves,  and  makeup — and  Horst 
renders  them  in  full  fashionable  desir- 
ability. His  famous  photograph  of  the 
Mainbocher  corset  (Paris,  1939)  man- 
ages to  make  one  wistful  for  the  elabo- 
rately constructed  but  stiff  and  uncom- 
fortable undergarment.  When  looking 
at  early  photographs  of  veils  and  gloves, 
one  immediately  desires  the  formal  and 
the  deliberate  and  the  well  made. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  collection  that 
is  not  beautiful,  not  even  Horst  himself, 


CONNOISSEUR 


Only  your  time  is  more  precious  than  this  watch. 


y-wrought  OMEGA  Louis 
Brandt  watch  reflects  our  love  of  fine 
craftsmanship.  Along  with  a  chronograph 
and  a  calendar  model,  this  meticulously 
hand-finished  perpetual  calendar  watch 
belongs  to  a  truly  exclusive  collection: 
"L'Edition  Louis  Brandt  d'OMEGA." 

Because  of  their  very  limited  avail- 
ability, the  entire  Louis  Brandt  collection 
will  be  on  display  at  these  fine  jewelers 
from  October  31  through  November  2.  At 
that  time,  you  may  register  to  purchase  one 
for  your  very  own. 

o 

OMEGA 


Dahne  &.  Weinstein,  Baltimore  (301)  825-7710,  Shreve  Crump  &  Low,  Boston  (617)  267-9100;  CD  Peacock,  Chicago  (  *12)  5  *5  0077;  de  Boulle, 

Dallas  (214)  522-2400;  Jewel  Gallery,  Honolulu  (808)  945-5390;  Chong  Hing  Goldsmith,  Monterey  Park  (818)  289-6992;  Princess  Jewels, 

Los  Angeles  (213)  276-5556;  Mayors-Dadeland  Mall,  Miami  (305)  667-7516;  Tourneau,  New  York  (212)  758-3265;  Borsheims,  Omaha  I  i02)   (91-0400; 

Embassy,  Palm  Beach  (407)  655-484-1;  Schwarzschild-Regency,  Richmond  (80  i)  '  io  1422;  Sidney  Mobell,  San  Francisco  (800)  i  i2    '999 
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seen  in  photographs  taken  by  Cecil 
Beaton  and  Hoyningen-Huene.  The  in- 
fluence of  other  photographers — Bea- 
ton in  particular — is  evident,  and 
Horst's  pictures  of  muscular  young  men 
will  seem  familiar  to  anyone  who  has 
leafed  through  a  magazine  during  the 
last  few  years.  Although  Horst  is  said  to 
have  been  amenable  to  the  idea  of  "a 
little  mess" — a  bit  of  the  deliberately 
uncomposed — there  is  no  sign  of  it  here. 
One  might  long  for  some,  but  that 
aesthetic  is  a  modern  idea  that  wouldn't 
do  in  these  immaculately  composed 
works.  He  is  right  to  have  kept  it  out. 

Kazimir  Malevich  (1878-1934) 
stands  out  today  as  among  the  most 
passionate  and  inspired  painters  to  come 
out  of  the  contentious,  fervid  Moscow 
of  1910-14.  Malevich  advocated  an  in- 
tense form  of  Primitivism  and  Futur- 
ism, finding  in  Cubism  a  more  sophisti- 
cated method  of  exploring  the  uncon- 
scious than  those  two  related  schools 
provided.  In  1913,  Malevich  wrote: 
"We  rejected  reason  because  another 
kind  of  reason  has  grown  in  us.  ...  I 
am  beginning  to  understand  that  in  this 
beyond-reason  there  is  also  a  strict  law 


Left:  Kazimir  Malevich,  Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Wife,  Natalia  Malevich  ( 1933),  from  Malevich: 
Artist  and  Theoretician  (Abbeville).  Right:  Honore  Daumier,  Mountebank  Playing  a  Drum  (ca. 
1865- 69), from  The  Drawings  of  Daumier  and  Millet  (Yale  University  Press),  by  Bruce  Laughton. 


that  gives  pictures  their  right  to  exist." 
Malevich:  Artist  and  Theoretician 
(Abbeville  Press,  $75),  edited  by  Ga- 
lina  Demosfenova,  is  a  scholarly,  lu- 
cid history  of  the  painter's  life,  as  well  as 
of  his  theories  and  teachings.  Along 
with  essays  by  art  historians  of  the 
Soviet  avant-garde,  there  is  a  theoretical 
text  written  by  Malevich  in  1924 
("Through  My  Experience  as  a  Paint- 
er") published  here  for  the  first  time.  As 


with  other  artists,  there  are  many  mys- 
teries about  Malevich's  life:  three  dates 
for  his  birth  and  three  theories  as  to  just 
where  he  studied  are  given  (Malevich 
himself  declared  that  he  was  self- 
taught).  None  of  this  matters,  of  course. 
His  work  is  so  bold,  so  representative 
of  the  rebellious,  anarchic  aesthetic 
of  the  time  that  factual  details  are 
rendered  almost  reactionary  in  their 
irrelevancy. 
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Napoleon,  Letter  Signed 


We  specialize  in  fine  examples  of 
Original  Letters  &  Documents  in  all  fields 

Framed  with  Portraits 

Music  •  Literature  •  The  Arts  •  Science 
Politics  •  Royalty  •  Military  •  Liu> 

Special  Christmas  Catalogue  $5 

—— —  T  H  E 


Kenneth  W  Rendell 

GALLERY 

Place  des  Antiquaires,  125-C  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)  935-6767    (800)  447-1007    Hours:  Mon-Sat  11-6 
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Masterpiece  Re-Creations 


The  masters  of 
today  re-creating 
the  masterpieces 
of  yesterday  for 
the  collections 
of  tomorrow 

Our  museum-quality 
re-creations  are  hand- 
painted  in  oil  on  fine 
canvas,  then  antiqued 
authentically  for  the 
age  of  the  original, 
and  are  mounted  in 
handcrafted  period 
frame  re-creations. 

We  maintain  an  ever- 
changing  collection  of 
two  to  three  hundred 
re-creations  ready  for 
immediate  delivery 
and  you  may  also 
commission  custom 
re-creations  in  the 
exact  sizes  to  fit  your 
specific  needs. 

We  guarantee  your 
absolute  satisfaction 
with  our  Masterpiece 
Re-Creations. 

A  complimentary 
information  package 
can  be  sent  to  you  at 
no  charge  if  you 
mention  the  name  of 
this  publication. 

We  will  include  a 
320-page  "Art  Source 
Book"  with  over  700 
colour  plates  for 
twenty-nine  dollars. 
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"Bar  at  the  Folies-Bergere"  by  Edouard  Manet,  c.  1881/82 
Courtauld  Institute  Galleries,  London  (38x52  inches) 
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"Le  Moulin  de  la  Galette"  by  Pierre  Auguste  Renoir,  c.  1876 
Musee  d'Orsay,  France  (52  x  69  inches) 
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"77/e  Bucintoro  Returning  to  the  Mola  on  Ascension  Day' 

by  Canaletto  (Giovanni  Antonio  Canal),  c.  1740 

Collection  Queen  Elizabeth  11,  England  (31  x  50  inches) 


HERITAGE  HOUSE 
■GALLERIES- 


"Tlie  Heart  of  the  Andes"  by  Frederick  Edwin  Church,  c.  1859 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  (67  x  111  inches) 

4800  North  State  Road  Seven  ♦  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33319 
Telephones  305/735-5601  ♦  800/448-4583  ♦  Fax  305/735-5607 
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The  Drawings  of  Daumier  and 
Millet  (Yale  University  Press,  $55), 
by  Bruce  Laughton,  is  both  a  critical 
study  of  the  drawings  and  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  artists,  begin- 
ning with  their  meeting  in  Paris  just 
before  the  1848  revolution.  Laughton 
examines  their  political  involvements  as 
well  as  the  catalytic  effect  their  friend- 
ship had  on  each  other's  work.  Whereas 
Daumier's  content  is  overtly  political, 
the  social  commentary  of  Millet's  realis- 
tic renderings  of  the  peasantry  and 
working  class  is  implicit.  The  relation- 
ship of  what  the  author  calls  "the  draw- 
ing languages"  of  Daumier  and  Millet 
to  some  of  the  great  French  Impression- 
ists that  followed  them — Pissarro,  De- 
gas, Cezanne,  Seurat,  van  Gogh — is 
illustrated  by  the  interest  these  later 
artists  took  in  the  two  masters.  In 
Laughton's  opinion,  van  Gogh,  in  par- 
ticular, seemed  to  equate  Daumier's 
absolute  realism  with  a  kind  of  absolute 
morality,  often  asking  his  brother  Theo 
to  buy  Daumier  lithographs  for  him. 
And  in  1889,  van  Gogh  finalized 
his  admiration  for  Millet  with  twenty- 
one  oil  versions  of  his  drawings — a 
translation  that  was  to  forever  alter  the 
history  of  art. 

Cuff  Links  (Abrams,  $35),  by 
Susan  Jonas  and  Marilyn  Nissenson, 

the  first  book  on  the  subject  ever,  com- 
bines just  the  right  balance  of  informa- 
tion, anecdote,  and  gossip.  Why  gossip 
about  cuff  links,  you  might  ask?  The 
authors  recognize  that  the  provenance 
of  these  items  can  be  as  telling  as  that  of  a 
painting  or  any  piece  ofjewelry,  wheth- 
er it's  the  gold,  diamond,  and  ruby 
Faberge  links  given  to  Cary  Grant  as  a 
gift  by  Barbara  Hutton  upon  their  mar- 
riage in  1942  or  the  blue  enamel,  gold, 
and  diamond  Guilloche  set  that  once 
belonged  to  Czar  Alexander  III  and  is 
now  the  proud  possession  of  Baron 
Alexis  de  Rede. 

Cufflinks  came  into  popular  usage  in 
the  mid-nineteenth  century.  They  were 
described  in  the  1881-82  Tiffany  &  Co. 
catalog  as  "the  latest  novelty."  In  1948, 
according  to  Esquire,  the  "Dominant 
Male"  was  richly  accessorized  with 
gold-studded  wallet,  cigarette  case, 
lighter,  tie  tack,  key  chain,  ID  bracelet, 
money  clip,  and  cuff  links.  This  thor- 
ough volume  is  a  charming  study  of 
craftsmanship  as  well  as  of  the  dandy- 
ism that  has  given  us  its  subject.    □ 
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Diamonds  Today 
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What  a  miracle  of  nature  is  the  substance  we  call  diamond.  Born  deep 
within  the  midnight  recesses  of  the  earth,  it  blazes  like  the  dawn,  its 
light  released  by  the  skill  of  the  artisan  who  cuts  it,  the  vision  of  the  artist  who 
creates  its  perfect  setting.  A  princely  gift  of  love  indeed,  this  precious  drop  of 
eternal  light — and  in  its  flashing  facets  is  reflected  all  the  sparkle  of  the  woman 
who  wears  it.  The  beauty  of  nature.,  .the  power  of  love.  Love  of  nature  in 
all  its  aspects  finds  expression  in  the  1991  Diamonds  Today  Collection — 
and  in  the  favorite  charities  of  the  diamond-bright  ladies  who  grace  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  In  the  spirit  of  giving  that  characterizes  this  decade — a\m.\ 
the  diamond  itself — Connoisseur  and  participating  jewelers  are  pleased  to 
announce  their  generous  support  of  charities  that  have  been  chosen  by  these 
glittering  volunteers;  charities  that  seek  to  preserve  our  planet,  conserve 
its  vital  resources,  and  ensure  a  dignified  existence  for  all  its  inhabitants. 


Patriotic  pride: 
3  carats  of  20 
precious  diamonds 
in  18 K  gold 
evoke  the 
majesty  of  our 
national  symbol, 
the  American 
eagle,  perched 
in  profile. 
By  Tina  Segal. 
Sponsor: 

H.  Steppenjay,  Inc. 
A  winning  piece 
from  the  1991 
Diamonds  Today 
Collection. 


1991  Diamonds  Today 
Beyond  Ngture 


ADVERTISEM 


It  is  no  accident  that  some  of  the  most  memorable  designs 
in  the  history  of  jewelry  have  celebrated  the  gifts  of  nature. 
And  it  is  no  accident  that  the  diamond  featured  prominently  in 
many  of  those  designs.  Inspired  by  the  theme  Beyond  Nature, 
these  thirty  pieces  comprising  the  1991  Diamonds  Today  Col- 
lection are  making  jewelry  history  today.  Winners  of  a  pres- 
tigious biennial  competition  sponsored  in  the  U.S.  by  the 


Diamond  Information  Center  on  behalf  of  De  Beers,  the  pieces 
arc  currently  touring  the  country,  serving  as  memorable  re- 
minders of  the  ecological  concerns  of  the  Nineties  and  raising 
money  for  local  charities  that  range  from  zoos  to  botanical 
gardens,  natural  history  museums  to  natural  habitats.  Beyond 
Nature — it's  a  fitting  theme  for  jewelry  that  transcends  the 
mundane  and  celebrates  the  heavenly  beauty  of  creation. 


Photographs  by  Mark  Schreyer 


Stephanie  Occhipinti's  brooch — whitecaps 

on  a  rough  ocean — features  almost 

4.50  carats  of  round  and  triangular 

diamonds.  Sponsor:  Evvco  Enterprises. 


A  charming  caterpillar  brooch  by  designa 
Maria  Canale  inches  its  way  into  the  spotl 

carrying  2  carats  of  diamonds 
on  its  yellow  gold  back.  Sponsor:  Suna  Bn 


An  azurite  earth  crowned  with  a  diamond  crescent  moon 
and  surrounded  by  diamond  stars  comprises  this 
glittering  galaxy  by  Tiana.  The  choker  features 

13  carats  of  diamonds.  Sponsor:  Izakov  Diamond  Corp. 


Beguiling  butterflies  for  the  ears: 

5  carats  of  diamonds  are  highlighted 

by  bright  enamel  in  a  Shaill fhaveri  design. 

Sponsor:  Nova  Stylings,  Inc. 


Designer  Susan  Schultz  captures  a  lapis  universt 

in  a  celestial  ring.  Three  carats 

of  baguette  diamonds  set  in  gold  surround 

the  planet  like  Saturn's  rings. 


A  cast  iron  planet  spins  within  an  enamel  and 

baguette  galactic  swirl  accented  with  a  1.50  carat  pear-shaped 

diamond  drop.  The  brooch,  by  Ned  Bowman  of 

Mayor's  Jewelers,  totals  4  carats. 
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18K  gold  honeycomb  necklace  by  Susan  and 
]ory  Schultz  features  a  pear-shaped  diamond 
and  24  bezel-set  round  diamonds,  totaling 
4.28  carats.  A  buzzing  bee  adds  whimsy. 
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A  dazzling  diamond  butterfly  by  Akiko  Wakabayashi 

hovers  over  a  diamond-studded 

enamel  necklace  for  a  total  diamond  weight 

of 16.50  carats.  Sponsor:  Nova  Eloquence. 


luni-inspired  brooch  by  Carl  Lewis  Druckman: 
andmade  in  platinum  with  gemstone  inlay, 
rM  trillions,  Quadrillions®,  brilliant  and  baguette 
ids,  totaling  7.50  carats.  Sponsor:  Studio  CLD. 


Beth  Ann  fudge's  fish  brooch  shimmers  with 

2  carats  of  bezel-set  diamonds. 

Polished  14K  gold  ribs  support  a  head,  tail 

and  backbone  ofpatinated  copper. 


A  green  enamel  fish,  with  a  diamond  eye 

and  tail,  swallows  a  1  carat  diamond. 

This  marine  ring  by  Frank  M.  Trozzo  glistens 

with  2  carats  of  diamonds. 


Shooting-star  diamond  earrings  by  designer 

Whitney  Boin  burst  in  swirls  of  gold  and 

platinum.  Four  fancy-shaped  diamonds  totaling 

2  carats  are  cut  into  sparkling  stars. 


Patricia  Daunis-Dunning  uses  2  carats  of  diamonds 

et  in  gold  to  stud  fapanese  river  rock  and  sea  rock  from  Maine's 

coast.  The  stones  are  attached  to  a  long 

leather  strand  to  form  a  necklace. 
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A  delicate  branch  bracelet,  whose  thorns  are 

16  triangular-cut  diamonds 

totaling  nearly  3.50  carats,  clasps  the  wrist 

in  this  Susan  Schultz  design. 


Diamonds  Today 


ADVERTISEME 


Dianne 
deWitt 


As  Dianne  deWitt  she  brings  a  1000-carat  face  to  the  demanding  world  of  international 
l modeling;  as  Mrs.  Edward  Menicheschi  she  adds  stellar  style  to  New  York's  social 
firmament.  Favorite  charities  include  StAT  (Stopping  AIDS  Together — renowned  for  its  five- 
year-old  "Sunday  at  the  Bay,"  which  benefits  a  number  of  charities)  and  The  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Museum — which  as  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  National  Museum  of  Design 
is  continually  adding  to  our  understanding  of  the  positive  influence  of  good  design  on  our  en- 
vironment. Good  design  has  been  a  hallmark  of  Geneva-based  Vacheron  Constantin  since 
1755;  appropriately,  Dianne  finds  that  the  handcrafted  Vacheron  Constantin  Lady  Kalla 
watch  with  its  30  carats  of  diamonds  makes  a  world  of  difference  in  helping  her  meet  both 
her  personal  and  professional  commitments.  The  short  coral  evening  dress  is  by  Eva  Chun. 

Photographed  by  Roger  Prigettt  at  Malmaison  Antiques.  Makeup  and  hair  by  Garcia. 


VACHERON  CONSTANTIN 

The  World's  oldest  Watch  Manufacturer 
Geneva  since  1755. 
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Vacheron  Constantin  is  proud  to  announce  that  a  selection  pil  Ihe  Kallafamily  pi  watches  can  b'P'sern  during  a  special  showing  at: 

Nov.  7-8:  TIVOL,  Kansas  City.  MO.  •  Nov,  14- 1 5:  IRABKRl  &  H()t  1  Ff  R.  Chicago,  III. 

Nov.  21-23:  TOURNEAU,  New  York  City.  •  Nov.  26.-30:  MAYORS: Coral  Gables.  I  la.  •  Dec.  5  6:  SCHtlBOT.  Iroy,  Ml. 

Dec.  13-14:  DORFMAN,  Boston,  Mass.  .•  Dec  16-18:  PRINCESS  JEWtts  COLLECTION,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 


The  art  of  being  unique 
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•  1990  CARTIER.  [NC 


CartL 


ter 
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since  1847 


THE  CARTIER  DIAMONDS 


c\rtier...for  140  years 
uniting  legend  with  reality 
a  history  so  rich  in 
creativity  and  achievement 
that  it  has  changed  the  very 
course  of  the  jewelers  art. 
Generations  of  dedicated  and 
talented  designers,  working 
with  the  norlest  of  earth's 
treasures,  have  transformed 
diamonds  and  precious  metals 
into  orjects  of  rare  beauty 
and  fantasy.  llke  poets  or 
magicians,  cartier  creators 
know  the  wonder  of  dreams 
and  the  mystery  of  desire, 
and  like  those  masters  of 
imagination,  the  cartier 
artists  interpret  those 
dreams  and  desires  for  a 
clientele  which,  like 
cartier  itself,  is  unique 
in  all  the  world. 


VTLANTA  •  BAI.  HARBOUR  ■  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  COSTA  MESA  •  DALLAS  •  EORT LAUDERDALE '  HOUSTON  ■  NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH  •  SAN  ERANCISCO 
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Nina,  host  of  HBO  Entertainment  News  and  a  producer  of  television  specials,  is  in  pri- 
vate life  the  wife  of  prominent  New  York  surgeon  Dr.  Daniel  Baker.  She's  also  a  social 
dynamo  whose  energies  benefit  charities  that  range  from  local  to  global.  Among 
the  latter:  The  World  Wildlife  Fund,  for  which  Nina  chaired  one  of  the  dozen  international 
galas,  sponsored  by  Bulgari,  that  will  benefit  the  Fund's  Biological  Diversity  Campaign — 
and  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  to  take  place  in  the  United  States.  The  evening  featured  the 
premiere  of  Anima  Mundi,  scored  by  Philip  Glass  and  produced  by  Bulgari  as  part  of  a  total 
commitment  to  WWF  that  will  exceed  $5  million.  In  keeping  with  the  cause,  Nina  wears 
a  diamond  snake  bracelet,  containing  799  diamonds,  as  well  as  a  diamond  ring,  earrings 
and  52.66  carat  necklace.   All  jewelry  by  Bulgari.   Velvet  evening  pajamas  by  Bill  Blass. 

Photographed  hy  Roger  Prigent  at  Malmaison  Antiques.  Makeup  and  hair  by  Garcia. 


NEW  YORK 

730  Fifth  Avenue 

Hotel  Pierre  -  2  East  61st  Street 

(212)315  90  00 
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■i  IV'.  erly  Wilshire  Hotel 
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One  woman's 

dream 

is  another's 

reality. 
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Hammerman 


For  the  nearest  fine  jeweler  carrying  the  Designer  Collection,  call  1-800-272-4144 
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Josie 
Natori 


Mrs.  Kenneth  Natori  traded  a  career  in  finance  for  a  career  that  appeals  to  the  senses:  she  is 
president  of  Natori  Lingerie,  Natori  Couture  and  Evening  Wear,  and  Natori  Accesso- 
ries. Josie  may  be  a  no-nonsense  power  in  the  business  world,  but  she's  all  woman  as  well,  and 
both  facets  of  her  personality  are  revealed  in  her  choice  of  charities.  Born  into  a  philanthrop- 
ic family  in  the  Philippines,  she  serves  on  the  board  of  the  PI  lippine  American  Founda- 
tion, which  works  for  the  alleviation  of  poverty  in  the  Philippi  .  s  through  self-help  programs, 
rural  healthcare  and  education;  she  also  donates  her  time  to  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
which  raises  consciousness  about  all  the  world's  environments  as  it  beautifies  an  urban  one. 
Josie's  affinity  for  the  world  of  nature  is  reflected  in  this  diamond  jewelry  from  Hammerman 
Bros,  and  in  a  floral  bustier  and  evening  coat  from  her  own  elegant  collection  of  designs. 

Photographed  by  Roger  Prigent  at  MaInuv>on  Antiques.  Makeup  and  hair  by  Garcia. 
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Perri 
Peltz 


As  a  street  reporter  in  New  York,  Perri  knows  better  than  most  the  problems  assail- 
ing the  planet — whether  those  problems  are  social,  medical  or  ecological — and  more 
than  most,  she  has  the  ability  to  ignite  our  compassion.  She  has  also  joined  forces 
with  a  powerful  problem-solver:  The  Irvington  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  where  she 
is  a  member  of  the  Junior  Board.  Irvington  is  a  leading  sponsor  of  innovative  research  in 
immunology,  granting  postdoctoral  fellowships  to  promising  scientists  and  awarding 
grants  that  support  research  into  allergies,  diabetes,  cancer,  and  AIDS.  Signaling  her  ap- 
proval of  Irvington's  global  approach,  Perri  sports  diamonds  from  H.  Stern  Jewelers,  which 
has  some  150  stores  around  the  world.  The  flexible  necklace  of  18K  white  gold  contains  678 
round  diamonds;  the  matching  bracelet,  302.  The  lace  dress  is  by  Carolync  Rochm. 


Photographed  by  Roger  Prigent  at  Malmaison  Antiques.  Makeup  and  hair  by  Garcia. 
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Jewellers 

The  word  is  out  on  H.  Stern's  dazzling  collection  of  gemstone  rings.  All  exguisitely  crafted  in  18K  gold.  Pictured  from  top:  Gold  & 
Diamonds  $8,500,  Pink  Tourmalines  embellished  with  Diamonds  $7600,  Emerald  &  Diamonds  $8,885;  Multi-color  Brazilian 
gemstones  $1,100;  Aquamarine  surrounded  by  Diamonds  $6,900.  New  York:  Fifth  Avenue  at  51st  Street  •  N.Y.  Hilton  •  Waldorf 
Astoria  •  Bal  Harbour  •  Atlantic  City  •  Fontainebleau  Hilton  •  Palm  Springs  •  La  Costa  •  QE2  •  Rio  de  Janeiro  •  Paris  • 
Frankfurt  •  Tel  Aviv  •  St.  Thomas,  V.  I.  •  Osaka  •  Tokyo     Fifth  Ave.  at  51st  St.   150  stores  worldwide.  All  major  credit  cards  honored. 
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SusyMor  paints  from  a  fall  palette  for  'your  link  to  fashion.  The  sparkle'pf 
diamonds  and  the  subtlety  of  special  cut  color  gemstones  embellish  this  18  kt  gold  Link  ensemble. 


This  may  be  the  massing. link  in  your  jewelry^wardrobe. 
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Available  at  these  fine  jewelry  stores: 


/ 


£  La  Viano         Maier  &  Berkele      M.J.  Christensen  &  Sons  Gotthelf's  Dahne  &  Weinstein  Epitome 

^     Westwood,  NJ         Atlanta,  GA  Las. Vegas,  NV   .  Vail,  CO  Baltifnore,  MD  Aspen,  CO 


Molina 
Phoenix,  AZ 


(201)  664-0616       (404)  396-8011 


-(702)732-0136  (     (303)  476-1778  (301)837-3132  (M3)  925-7966       (6,02)  277-978( 
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Adair 
Beutel 


The  good  works  of  Mrs.  William  C.  Beutel  benefit  all  creatures  great  and  small;  for 
example,  she  cochaired  October's  Gala  Opening  of  the  International  Antique  Show  at  the 
Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  an  evening  that  benefited  Memorial  Sloan-Kcttcring  Cancer 
Center — a  powerhouse  in  humanity's  war  against  this  ancient  disease — and  she  has  only 
recently  retired  from  her  position  as  president  of  the  Women's  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  which  oversees  the  Bronx  Zoo,  the  Aquarium,  the  Central  Park  Zoo,  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  International.  She  has  an  ongoing  commitment  to  ensuring  the  sur- 
vival of  both  man  and  beast,  and  she  has  been  tireless  in  her  efforts  to  alert  the  former  to  the 
necessity  of  the  latter.  It's  a  commitment  that  is  underlined  by  her  New  Age  gold  and  dia- 
mond brooch  and  earrings  by  Susy-Mor.  Mrs.  Beutcl's  chiffon  evening  gown  is  by  Eva  Chun. 


Photographed  by  Roger  Prigent  at  Mahnaison  Antiques.  Makeup  and  hair  by  Garcia. 
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Pamela 
Taylor 


By  day,  Pam  is  director  of  public  relations  and  special  events  for  Carillon  Importers, 
Ltd.,  a  wine  and  spirits  firm  that  distributes,  among  other  brands,  Absolut  Vodka;  by 
night,  she's  one  of  New  York's  busiest  young  philanthropists.  She  serves  on  the  junior 
committees  of  both  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Grosvenor  Neighborhood  House, 
which  works  with  less  privileged  parents  and  their  children.  She  is  also  active  in  the  City 
Meals  On  Wheels  program  (which  provides  food  for  the  homcbound  elderly)  and  DIFFA 
(Design  Industries  Foundation  for  AIDS).  At  first  glance  it  seems  a  dizzying  diversity; 
however,  Pam's  choice  of  charities  displays  her  Classical  appreciation  of  life's  interrelation- 
ships. So  does  her  Classically  inspired  jewelry  by  SeidenGang,  including  the  unusual 
diamond-studded  necklace  in  18K  green  gold.   The  raw-silk  sheath  is  by  Nicole  Miller. 

Photographed  by  Roger  Prigent  at  Malmaison  Antiques.  Makeup  and  hair  by  Garcia, 
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Ancient  Images,  Modern  Art 

A  collection  of  fine  jewelry  in  18  karat  gold. 
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Custom  Designing  -  Fine  J<  tvelrj  -  Cartier 

73-111  El  Paseo.Palm  1'        t,  C  (619)346-6158 

KM  Old  Santa  Fe  TVail,  Santi   Fe,  I  '       ."><H  (505)  983-1508 
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For  this  futuristic  necklace,  Jose  Hess  sets 

a  2  carat  diamond,  one  of  the 

world's  oldest  and  most  durable  substances,  into 

concrete,  one  of  the  most  modern. 
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Designer  John  W  Purvis  III  plumbs  the  depths  of 
the  ocean  for  a  diamond-bearing  octopus  pin, 

crafted  from  18K  gold,  platinum,  and  3.54  carats 
of  diamonds.  Sponsor:  Purvis  Jewelers,  Inc. 


A  diamond  treasure  of  the  deep  by 

Valerie  Naifeh  of  Samuel  Gordon,  aswirl  with 

29  baguette  diamonds,  black  onyx, 

mother-of-pearl  and  18K  gold. 


1991  Diamonds  Today 
Beyond  Nature 

Photographs  by  Mark  Schreyer 
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2.50  carats  of  pear,  round,  and  triangular-shaped 

diamonds  make  up  this  jewel  of  a  pin. 
The  charming  caterpillar  was  designed  by  Lori 
Gyl  Mahler  and  sponsored  by  Lehigh  Jewelers. 
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A  sparkling  comet  bracelet  by  Karin  Goodlive 

brightens  the  sky  with  18  carats 

of  round  and  baguette  diamonds  in  18K  gold. 

Sponsored  by  LB.  Goodman. 


Diamond  baguettes  are  embedded  in  ebony  as  seeds  are 

in  fruit.  More  than  2.50  carats  of  diamonds  are 

featured  in  these  earrings  designed  by  Marek  and 

Elizabeth  Bejm.  Sponsor:  Beyms  Studio,  Inc. 


Designer  Jay  H.  Lavin  creates  a  diamond-horned 

hull-headed  bolero  necklace  with  18K gold  arrowheads.  Nearly 

2.50  carats  of  round  diamonds  accent  the 

onyx  and  mother-of-pearl  bull. 


Round  and  pear-shaped  diamonds,  more  than 

31  carats,  delicately  fall  from  each  18 K  gold  leaf 

to  form  dewdrops  in  a  necklace 

by  Ned  Bowman  of  Mayor's  fewelers. 


Designer  Stephanie  Occhipinti  and  Evvco  Enterprises 

combine  skill  and  stones  to  produce 

a  crevasse  bracelet  with  nearly  4  carats 

worth  of  sparkling  diamonds.  . 


Gretchen  Krutz  melds  three  natural 

treasures — diamonds,  gold,  and  stone — 

in  a  14K  gold  and  granite  ring  with 

a  1.58  carat  Trielle™  trillion. 
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Exotic  fish  earrings  lure  with  diamonds, 

nature's  best  bait.  Each  Susan  Schultz 

fish  carries  a  1.6  carat  triangular, 

2  marquise  and  12  sparkling  round  diamonds. 
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Ten  carats  of  swirling  diamond  baguettes 

combine  with  coral  and  turquoise 

to  capture  a  fish  out  of  water  for  earrings  by 

Shaill  Jhaueri.  Sponsor:  Nova  Stylings,  Inc. 


A  diamond,  18 K  gold,  platinum  and  enamel  dragon 

brooch  shoots  a  fiery  1.36  carat  marquise 

diamond  from  its  mythical  mouth  in  this  3.25 

carat  creation  by  Ned  Bowman  of  Mayor's  fewelers. 


"Moonscape"  by  Joseph  Bevacqua  boasts  diamond 

waves  and  a  diamond-studded  moon. 

The  yellow  gold  and  platinum  brooch  features 

5.50  carats  of  diamonds.  Sponsor:  Jack  Schmidt,  Inc. 
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Diamonds  'Today 

Diamonds  Forever 


For  centuries  the  diamond  has  proven  itself  adaptable  to  changing  times 
and  tastes,  ever  suiting  the  desires  of  its  wearer.  But  today's  woman,  like 
those  profiled  on  the  preceding  pages,  wears  her  diamonds  with  a  difference. 
No  longer  content  to  be  seen  as  mere  ornament  herself,  she  has  discovered 
the  transcendent  possibilities  of  the  diamond  as  well;  to  wear  a  diamond 
is  to  be  in  harmony  with  all  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  and  reflects  a  grow- 
ing concern  for  the  future  of  that  beauty.  The  ancient  Greeks  believed  that 


A  dangling 

octopus 

by  designer 

Morton 

Silverman 

adorns  this 

necklace  of  18K 

yellow  gold 

and  57  diamonds. 

The  gems  weigh 

a  total  of 

5. 15  carats. 

Sponsor:  Design 

Gold  Ltd. 

A  winning  piece 

from  the  1991 

Diamonds  Today 

Collection. 


all  things  on  this  planet  were  merely  transient  reflections  of  eternal 
models  that  could  be  found  only  in  a  world  inhabited  by  the  gods.  How  then 
to  explain  the  diamond?  A  diamond  is  forever,  enduring  as  the  earth  from 

which  it  was  created Or  was  it?  Baffled  by  its  strength,  delighted  by  its 

celestial  fire,  even  the  Greeks  were  forced  to  conclude  that  diamonds  were 
really  splinters  of  stars  fallen  to  earth.  And  if  this  is  so — and  the  poet  would 
argue  that  it  is — then  it  is  hard  not  to  see  each  indestructible  diamond 
as  a  symbol  of  hope  from  the  world  of  eternity  to  this  world  ot  our  own. 


NANCY  GORZINE 


Furniture  and  Textiles 


Nancy  Corzine 
8747  Melrose  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 
213-652-4859 
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New  York 


Seattle 


San  Francisco  San  Diego  Dallas 

Washington  DC.  Pniladelphia 


Houston 
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Atlanta 


Captivating  people,  places,  and  things 
.  .  .  and  where  to  find  them 


Country  Diva 

Onstage,  Kelly  Willis's  frail  frame  is  eclipsed  by 
the  guitar  slung  around  her  neck.  But  when  her  voice,  a 
wildly  expressive  instrument,  fills  the  house,  she  can 
reach  out  and  lasso  the  most  jaded  of  audiences.  No 
wonder  one  critic  called  her  "an  angel  with  hell- 
scorched  wings." 

The  twenty-three-year-old  country  singer  says, 
"Offstage,  I'm  soft-spoken.  I  guess  you  could  say  I'm 
reserved.  When  I  get  onstage,  I  can  let  it  out." 

Although  some  are  calling  her  the  next  Patsy  Cline, 
Willis's  work  isn't  just  about  heartache  and  heartbreak, 
the  stereotypical  women-messed-over-by-men  coun- 
try subject  matter.  "In  my  music,  there's  more  of  a 
woman -in -control  point  of  view.  I  still  think  there  are 


beautiful  heartbreak  songs  to  sing  because  everyone 
experiences  that.  But  women  aren't  the  only  ones  to 
have  wrong  done  to  them.  Women  can  do  the  wrong." 

Professionally,  Willis  seems  to  be  doing  it  all  right. 
Two  of  her  songs  were  featured  in  the  film  Thelma  & 
Louise,  and  her  second  album,  Bang  Bang  (MCA),  was 
released  this  past  spring. 

Tapping  into  country  music's  appeal,  Willis  still 
manages  to  impose  her  own  stamp.  "My  country's  a  lot 
harder  and  on  the  edge  and  not  as  slick,"  she  says.  "Her" 
country  is  certainly  no  Nashville  assembly  line  product. 
"I  like  it  best  when  my  emotions  are  right  on  the  surface 
and  the  singing  gives  me  goose  bumps.  That's  when  I 
feel  alive."  —J.  N. 


Singer  Kelly  Willis  has  been  called 
'an  angel  with  hell-scorched  wings." 
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Discernment  is  the  better  part  of  valor 


H. 


Lector  Guimard  ( 1 867— 
1942),  whose  "style  Gui- 
mard" was  the  original 
incarnation  of  Art  Nou- 
veau,  is  best  known  for 
his  1900  designs  for  the 
Paris  Metro  stations.  His 
glazed -stoneware  and 
iron  fireplace,  with  its  graciously  molded  curves, 
was  commissioned  in  1900  for  the  Castel  Henriette 
in  Sevres,  France,  and  is  now  available  at  Barry 
Friedman  Galleries,  1117  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  NY  10028;  212-794-8950. 


ulco   di  Verdura    (1892-1978) 
is     famed     for     the     elaborate 
Renaissance-inspired  and  shell- 
motif  jewelry  he  created  for 
some  of  the  world's  best- 
dressed  women,  including 
Coco    Chanel    and    Mrs. 
Harrison    (Mona)    Wil- 
liams. Based  on  an  origi- 
nal design  made  for  Cha- 
nel in  the  thirties,  these 
black  onyx  bracelets  stud- 
ded with  rubies,  amethysts, 
citrines,  pearls,  and  diamonds 
are    available    at    Verdura,    745 
Fifth    Ave.,    New    York,    NY 
10151;  212-265-3227. 


Compiled  by  Tice  Alexander 


lhis  rare  Imari  porcelain  bowl  (Japan,  ca.  17 
is  all  the  more  unusual  because  its  mounts  (Pai 
1720s)  are  fashioned  from  silver — not  < 
bronze.  Helene  Rochas,  widow  of  the  late  cou 
rier  Marcel  Rochas,  sets  the  dining  table  in  I 
Paris  hotel  with  similar  examples.  Available 
S.  J.  Phillips,  139  New  Bond  St.,  London  W 
3D L;  44-71-629-6261. 


lain  Campbell  may  have  a  degree  in  architec- 
ture from  Yale,  but  he's  not  above  working 
with  his  hands.  The  thirty-one-year-oK 
woodworker  will  fastidiously  reproduce  an 
tiques,  as  well  as  panel  an  entire  room.  But  i 
is  his  own  creations — inspired  largely  by  tin 
Viennese  Secessionists  of  the  1900s — that  bes 
illustrate  his  belief  that  well-designed  furni 
ture  should  be  suitable  anywhere,  either  in  ; 
period  or  modern  space.  Details  Furniture,  5< 
Maple  St.,  Branford,  CT  06405;  203-481 
8066. 


Prices  available  on  request;  all 
items  are  subject  to  prior  sale. 
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_>/avid  Maycrnick,  thirty-one,  whose  architectural  renderings 
recall  his  grandfather's  native  Veneto,  was  inspired  by  the  classic 
Beaux  Arts  style  of  the  turn  of  the  century.  His  fantastical 
watercolors,  including  this  one  (18"  X  36")  from  his  Villa  Don 
Giovanni  series,  are  available  from  November  12  through  Decem- 
ber 5  at  Stubbs  Books  &  Prints,  835  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
NY  10021;  212-772-3120. 


.  hat's  unusual  about  this  circa  1725  scarlct- 
and-gold  laquered  six-panel  wood  screen  (each 
panel  is  80"  high,  21  Vi"  wide)  are  the  twelve 
finely  wrought  portraits  of  fashionable  eigh- 
teenth-century lords  and  ladies.  Possibly  exe- 
cuted for  a  member  of  the  Portuguese  royal 
family,  this  rococo  masterpiece  is  available  at 
Kentshire  Galleries,  Ltd.,  37  E.  Twelfth  St., 
New  York,  NY  10003;  212-673-6644. 


T 

Xhese  two  bronze 
giraffes  (24"  high,  15" 
wide)  may  be  some- 
what stylized — gone 
are  the  animal's 
unique  markings — 
but  their  almost-hu- 
man facial  expres- 
sions testify  to  the 
genius  of  Hiromitsu, 
the  Japanese  artist 
who  designed  them 
about  1920.  Remi- 
niscent of  the  signa- 
ture bronze  deer  that 
once  kept  vigil  in 
Coco  Chanel's  Paris 
atelier,  these  elegant 
figures  are  available 
from  A  Smith  An- 
tiques Ltd.,  235  E. 
Sixtieth  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10022; 
212-888-6337. 


JAenowned  for  updating  the  clas- 
sic English  pine  kitchen  for  modern 
use,  Smallbone  also  designs  metic- 
ulously crafted  furniture  for  every 

' — I  room  in  the  house.  This 

neoclassical-style  televi- 
sion cabinet,  hewn  from 
sycamore  and  featuring 
ingenious  fold-back 
doors  for  a  full  view  of 
the  screen,  is  available  at 
Smallbone,  150  E.  Fifty- 
eighth  St.,  New  York, 
NY,  10155,  212-644- 
6006;  315  S.  Robertson 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90048,  213-550-7299. 
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Time  Is  Money 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  said 
that  time  is  money,  he  could  have  been 
talking  about  Movado's  line  of  artist- 
designed  watches,  extravagant  cre- 
ations that  sell  for  the  price  of  works  of 
art.  The  newest,  James  Rosenquist's 
"Elapse,  Eclipse,  Ellipse,"  is  being  of- 
fered in  an  edition  of  180,  priced  be- 
tween $25,000  and  $30,000.  Its  three 
faces  can  tell  the  lime  in  three  different 
time  zones  simultaneous- 
ly. "My  life  revolves 
around  New 
York,  Europe, 
and  Los  Ange- 
les," the  artist 
explains. 

Rosenquist, 
fifty-eight,    re- 
nowned for  his  temporally  and  spatially 
disjunctive  Pop  Art  paintings,   is  the 
fourth  artist  to  design  for  Movado.  (His 


The  limited  edition  watch  James 
Rosenquist  designed  for  Movado. 


predecessors  are  the  late  Andy 
Warhol,  Israeli  Op  Artist  and  de- 
signer Yaacov  Agam,  and  French 
Nouveau  Realiste  Arman.)  In  ad- 
dition to  three  time  zones,  Rosen- 
quist's watch — like  his  paint- 
ings— -juxtaposes  three  different 
realms  of  space:  domestic,  terres- 
trial, and  outer.  (The  watch's 
three  faces  inspired  his  subsequent 
painting  also  titled  Elapse,  Eclipse,  El- 
lipse.) The  front  face,  which  was  pat- 
terned after  the  dots  of  a  color  blindness 
test,  shows  a  dinner  plate  with  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon;  the  face  at  the  back  is  a 
space-eye  view  of  a  watery  blue  Earth. 
Between  them  burns  a  vermilion 
meteor. 

Like  the  artist  himself,  a  committed 
activist,  Rosenquist's  watch  has  a  mes- 
sage. The  image  of  an  empty  dinner 
plate  is  intended  as  a  reference  to  world 


Pop  Artist  James  Rosenquist  in  front  of  his  painting 
Elapse,  Eclipse,  Ellipse,  inspired  by  his  watch. 


hunger,  and  the  meteor  connotes  im- 
pending doom.  "Although  the  watch  is 
a  luxury  item,"  says  Rosenquist,.  "it's 
actually  designed  to  help  wealthy  peo- 
ple think  about  hungry  people.  The 
hungry  are  running  out  of  time."  And, 
as  we  know,  time  is  money. 

— Paul  Taylor 

"Elapse,  Eclipse,  Ellipse"  will  be  available  in 
mid-November  from  The  Movado  Design  Col- 
lection, 625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  NY 
10021;  212-688-4002. 


Sixty  Years  at  the  Whitney 


Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 
(1875-1942)  was  a  woman  of  vision. 
The  eldest  daughter  of  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt, she  had  access  to  the  family 
steamship  and  railroad  fortune,  but  her 
dedication  to  contemporary  art  was  her 
greatest  asset.  A  sculptor  herself,  she 
championed  the  work  of  struggling 
American  painters,  buying  their  work 
and  endeavoring  to  create  a  center  to 


Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  in 
1913,  wearing  a  costume 
by  her  friend  Leon  Bakst ,  who 
designed  costumes  and  sets 
for  Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes. 


showcase  it  at  a  time  when  American  art 
was  considered  a  poor  stepchild  to  Eu- 
ropean Modernism. 

On  November  18,  1931,  Whitney 
opened  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art  at  10  West  Eighth  Street  in  New 
York  City.  In  1966,  after  twelve  years  at 
22  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  the  muse- 
um moved  farther  uptown  to  its  Marcel 
Breuer— designed  headquarters  at  945 
Madison  Avenue.  What  began  with  a 
core  of  700  works  of  art  by  living  artists 
and  donated  by  Whitney  has  grown  to  a 
permanent  collection  8,500  strong. 
About  half  a  million  people  now  visit 
the  museum  each  year. 

"Through  her  energy,  she  trans- 
formed the  future  of  American  art," 
says  museum  president  Leonard  A. 
Lauder,  the  cosmetics  CEO.  The  Whit- 
ney is  currently  celebrating  its  sixtieth 
anniversary,  under  new  director  David 
A.  Ross.  Activities  include  an  Alexan- 
der Calder  exhibition  (he  began  making 
mobiles  the  year  the  Whitney  was 
founded)  and  a  gala,  on  October  30, 
honoring  Whitney's  granddaughter, 
Flora  Miller  Biddlc,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees,   and   Brendan   (nil, 


chairman  of  the  museum's  Library  Fel- 
lows. 

Ross's  responsibilities  will  include 
seeing  through  an  expansion  plan  that 
has  dragged  on  for  the  past  decade.  So 
far,  he's  taken  fast  action  on  another 
front:  European  art  will,  when  relevant, 
darken  the  Whitney's  doorstep.  Ross 
says,  "The  focus  of  the  collection  will 
remain  on  American  art,  but  our  exhibi- 
tion policy  will  now  reflect  the  fact  that 
we  live  in  a  hybrid  culture.  To  better 
understand  American  art  and  its  place  in 
the  twentieth  century,  one  has  to  look  at 
art  being  made  elsewhere.  The  .isola- 
tionism of  the  thirties  has  no  place  in  the 
nineties." 

But  having  effected  this  radical 
change,  Ross  still  considers  himself  a 
faithful  disciple  of  Whitney:  "Like  Ger- 
trude, I  realize  that  one  learns  the  most 
about  art  from  the  artists  themselves. 
The  museum  will  always  be  great  if  it 
has  the  confidence  to  honor  artists, 
to  believe  in  their  voice."  — J.  N. 

"Celebrating  Calder"  will  be  on  view  from 
November  14  through  February  2  at  the  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  American  Art,  945  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10021;  212-570-3600. 
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Fit  for  a  King 


Rqyal  mistresses  never  receive 
good  press.  One  has  only  to  think  of  a 
certain  divorcee  from  Baltimore — for 
whom  a  smitten  king  renounced  his 
throne — to  realize  HBHHMMHH 
that  the  paramours  j 
of  monarchs  are 
generally  perceived 
as  especially  ambi- 
tious gold  diggers. 
How  intriguing, 
then,  is  the  story 
behind  the  royal 
blue  enamel  and 
gold  Faberge  ciga- 
rette case  now  be- 
ing offered  for  sale 

by  the  Cologne-based  dealer  Edward 
Rotmann.  It  once  belonged  to  Alice 
Keppel — the  longtime  mistress  of  King 
Edward  VII — who  not  only  collected 
Faberge  but  presented  Edward  with  a 
royal  blue  enamel 
and  gold  Faberge 
cigarette  case  of  his 
own.  That  case  is 
studded  with  dia- 
monds and  is  un- 
likely to  surface  on 
the  art  market,  as  it 
is  preserved  at  San- 
dringham,  the  roy- 
al family's  Norfolk 
country  retreat.  It  is 
part  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth II's  unparal- 
leled collection  of 
the  Russian  jewel- 
er's decorative  ob- 
jects. 

When  Alice  Kep- 
The  enamel  and  gold    pel    met    the    fifty- 
kerge  cigarette  case  Alice    seven-year-old  Ed- 

Keppel  gave  Edward  VII.  (  , ,,,,,,     u 

Kr    &  ward    in    1898,    he 

was  still  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  she, 
twenty-nine,  was  married  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  George  Keppel  (a  son  of  the  earl 
of  Alber marie),  had  a  young  daughter 
named  Violet,  and  a  secure  place  in 
society.  The  romance  that  unfolded 
between  the  two  was  enhanced  by  Mrs. 
Keppcl's  great  discretion.  The  duke  of 
Manchester  noted  that  although  her 
influence  over  the  king  was  great,  she 
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A  photo  of  Alice  Keppel  she  gave  to  the  king, 
left,  and  the  photo  Edward  VII  gave  to  her. 


never  used  it  for  petty  personal  vendet- 
tas against  those  who,  jealous  of  her 
considerable  power  and  position,  spoke 
ill  of  her.  Upon  meeting  Mrs.  Keppel  in 
1907  at  the  fashion- 
able French  resort 
of  Biarritz  (where 
Edward  and  Alice 
spent  three  weeks 
every  spring),  the 
king's  new  prime 
minister,  Herbert 
Asquith,  also  came 
away  with  a  favor- 
able impression  of 
the  commoner, 
finding  her  words 
kind  and  her  counsel  wise. 

Alice  Keppel's  restraint  paid  off.  She 
was  greatly  rewarded  in  a  number  of 
ways  during  her  relationship  with  the 
king  and  even  well  after  his  death.  On 
Edward's  coronation  day  in  1902,  Alice 
could  be  seen  in  the  king's  box  at 
Westminster  Abbey — a  spot  customari- 
ly reserved  for  royalty  and  members  of 
the  titled  aristocracy.  Eight  years  later, 
when  the  ailing  monarch  was  close  to 
death,  his  wife — Queen  Alexandra — 
sent  a  carriage  to  bring  Mrs.  Keppel  to 
Edward's  side  for  the  last  time,  a  gesture 
typical  of  the  remarkably  cordial  rela- 
tions the  two  women  maintained. 

In  1939,  long  after  Alice  Keppel  had 
left  her  grand  house  in  Mayfair  to  live  in 
an  art-filled  villa  in  Florence,  her  youn- 
gest daughter,  Sonia  (who,  as  a  child, 
nicknamed  her  mother's  distinguished 
lover  "Kingy"),  introduced  her  own 
daughter  into  society  with  a  lavish  ball 
that  was  made  even  more  notable  by  the 
attendance  of  Edward's  grandson,  King 
GeorgcVI,andQucenElizabeth  (now  the 
Queen  Mother).  So  fond  were  memo- 
ries of  Alice  Keppel  that  even  the  former 
mistress's  progeny  received  the  royal 
seal  of  approval.  — Carlos  A.  Rosas 

Originally  offered  by  Sotheby's  Geneva  in  the 
spring  of  1989,  the  royal  blue  enamel  and  gold 
cigarette  case  brought  more  than  $33,000  at 
auction  and  is  currently  available  for  approxi- 
mately $68,400  at  the  Galerie  Rotmann,  St.- 
Apern-Strasse  11,  5000  Cologne  1,  Germany; 
49-221-215-518. 


Acquiring  Minds 

.  .  .  Want  to  Own 

JOHN  LORING,  senior  vice  president 
and  design  director,  Tiffany  &  Co. 

"In  Vienna  in  the  summer  of  1975,  I  discov- 
ered the  Wiener  Werkstatte  [an  influential 
design  workshop  founded  in  Austria  in 
1903].  I  bought  every 
book  on  Josef  Hoff- 
mann and  the  Wiener 
Werkstatte  that  I 
could  find.  Then  I  went 
to  the  Gallery  on 
Lopkowitz  Platz, 
which  had  a  few 
pieces  by  Hoffmann. 
They  said  there  was  so 
little  demand  for  his  work  that  most  of  the 
Wiener  Werkstatte  stock  was  in  a  ware- 
house. I  was  able  to  buy  a  small  collection  of 
Hoffmann  furniture  for  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars. Also  during  the  seventies,  I  discovered 
Hoffmann  pieces  at  Peacock  Alley,  a  store  in 
San  Francisco  that  didn't  even  know  they  had 
examples  of  his  work.  Amazingly,  I  can  still 
find  a  bargain:  last  summer  I  discovered  a 
white  lacquer  perforated-metal  basket,  with 
its  original  glass  liner  and  the  Wiener  Werk- 
statte stamp  on  the  bottom,  for  seven  dollars 
at  a  little  roadside  collectibles  stand  outside 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts.  At  any  New 
York  City  dealer  specializing  in  twentieth- 
century  decorative  arts,  the  same  basket 
would  be  two  thousand  dollars." 

MARY  McFADDEN,  fashion  designer 

"When  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  my  grand- 
mother Josephine  McFadden  gave  me  a 
bunch  of  old-fashioned  jewelry — Victorian 
and  Edwardian  pieces  set  with  emeralds  and 
diamonds — that  I  didn't  like  very  much.  I 
exchanged  them  through  Carlos  Alleman, 
who  handled  the  manufacturing  and  sales  of 
Dali-designed  jewelry, 
for  early  works  by  the 
artist.  I  received  five 
paintings  and  five 
drawings  as  part  of  the 
exchange,  all  of  them 
Surrealist.  During  the 
midsixties,  I  sold  the 
Dalis  in  order  to  ac- 
quire works  by  Max 
Ernst,  Yves  Tanguy, 
Franz  Kline,  Morris 
Louis,  and  Andy  Warhol.  Now  I  have  a  craft 
collection,  including  pieces  by  Dale  Chihuly 
and  Marvin  Lipofsky,  and  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese textiles  from  the  twelfth  to  sixteenth 
centuries."    —  Compiled  by  Carlos  A.  Rosas 
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EEH3 
The  Naked  Truth 


When  the  lights  come  up  on  a  per- 
formance  by  the  Japanese-born  chore- 
ographers Eiko  and  Koma  (Eiko's  his 
wife,  Koma's  her  husband),  you're  nev- 
er quite  sure  if  what  you  see  onstage  is 
human.  That  bump  sticking  out  of  a  pile 
of  leaves  (or  a  tub  of  water,  or  rags,  or 
darkness) — is  it  a  body  part?  If  so,  which 
one?  A  shoulder?  A  buttock?  A  knee? 
Even  once  the  body  has  emerged,  it  still 
doesn't  seem  right.  The  arms  jut  for- 
ward, the  head  thrusts  back.  You  feel 
like  you're  looking  at  an  animal  whose 
bones  have  broken  and  then  healed 
improperly. 

The  work  of  Eiko,  thirty-nine,  and 
Koma,  forty-three,  is  about  nature — 
human  life,  larval  life,  all  of  it — and 
their  views  on  the  subject  are  unremit- 
tingly grave.  Both  grew  up  in  war- 
wrecked  Tokyo  (Eiko's  parents  were 
married  seven  days  after  Hiroshima), 
and  their  pieces  are  full  of  sheer  organis- 
mic  conflict.  In  one  recent  work,  Pas- 
sage, they  crawled  on  their  stomachs 
through  a  pool  of  water  lit  blood  red. 
Their  music,  too,  is  elemental:  the 
sound  of  water  dripping  or  seeds  falling. 

They    often     perform     naked,     ap- 
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proaching  each  other  with  infinite  slow- 
ness, organisms  inching  toward  some 
instinctive  goal.  When  they  finally 
meet,  their  connection  is  as  raw  and 
strange  as  their  struggle  to  get  there. 
What  does  an  egg  feel  when  it's  being 
laid?  In  Eiko  and  Koma's  enigmatic 
grappling,  we  experience  a  similar  sen- 
sation of  panic  and  need. 

Their  new  work,  Land,  premiers  No- 
vember 5  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music's  Next  Wave  Festival.  Inspired 
by  the  artists'  recent  visit  to  Taos,  New 
Mexico,  the  production  features  Pueblo 
musicians  and  explores  this  indigenous 
people's  intimate  relationship  with  their 
difficult  land.  "In  Taos,"  says  Eiko, 
"you  feel  every  tree's  effort.  You  want 
to  give  it  sympathy,  congratulations." 
The  same  might  be  said  of  these  chore- 
ographers. — Joan  Acocella 

Eiko  and  Koma  will  perform  at  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  NY,  from  No- 
vember 5  through  November  10;  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  NE,  January  18;  Kennedy 
Center,  Washington,  D.C.,  March  9  and  10; 
Emerson  Majestic  Theatre,  Boston,  MA,  from 
March  19  through  March  21;  and  Flynn  The- 
atre, Burlington,  VT,  March  24. 


Eiko  and  Koma  in  a  scene 
from  Tree,  which  premiered 
at  the  1988  Next  Wave 
Festival  at  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music. 


Saved  by  the 
Andrews  Sisters 

All  artists  have  slumps,  and  the 
celebrated  modern-dance  choreogra- 
pher Paul  Taylor  has  had  a  big  one 
during  the  last  few  years.  Taylor,  now 
sixty-one,  learned  his  trade  while  danc- 
ing for  Martha  Graham  in  the  fifties, 
when  modern  dance  was  awash  in  pri- 
.  mal  dramas  and  people  stormed  about 
in  a  lot  of  fabric,  giving  each  other  long, 
dark  looks.  He  then  went  off  on  his 
own,  creating  strange,  antic  works  that 
amounted  to  a  flat-out  rejection  of  Gra- 
ham's gut-clenching  mythopoesis. 
(In  one  of  Taylor's  early  pieces,  the  1957 
Epic,  he  stood  in  a  business  suit  and 
sketched  ordinary  movements  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  telephone  dial- 
a-time* recording:  "At  the  tone  the  time 
will  be  .  .  .") 

Later,  Taylor  successfully  blended 
Grahamesque  primitivism  with  a  child- 
like sweetness,  a  mixture  of  dark  and 
light  that  became  his  major  mode.  In  the 
1983  Sunset,  one  of  his  most  critically 
acclaimed  pieces,  a  group  of  men  in 
khakis — soldiers  on  leave — met  a  group 
of  young  women  in  white  dresses. 
Their  dance  seemed  to  telescope  all  the 
heart's  experience:  your  life  flashing 
before  your  eyes.  As  it  progressed,  the 
men  started  falling,  and  you  realized 
that  they  were  about  to  go  off  and  die  in 
the  war.  Whenever  the  lights  went  up 
after  a  performance  of  Sunset,  you  saw 
people  mopping  their  faces  with  tissues, 
trying  to  recompose  themselves.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  heartbreaking  dances 
ever  made. 

Members  of  the  Paul  Taylor  Dance 
Company  performing  Sunset  in  1984  at 
New  York's  City  Center.  Artist  Alex  Katz 
designed  the  sets  and  costumes. 


But  in  the  late  eighties,  Taylor's  great 
alloy  of  dark  and  light  started  to  come 
apart.  His  themes  and  images  seemed 
formulaic,  and  many  of  the  dances  de- 
veloped an  insistent,  confessional  tone, 
like  letters  that  Taylor  was  writing  to  us 
but  should  have  written  to  his  analyst. 
The  1989  Sorcerer's  Sofa  featured  a  mon- 
strous mother  figure  in  a  costume  hung 
with  layer  upon  layer  of  pendulous 
breasts.  At  the  end  of  the  piece,  she 
multiplied  into  an  entire  lineup  of  such 
creatures,  all  waving  their  dugs  at  the 
audience  in  a  hideous  fashion.  "I  had  a 
very  serious  depression,"  Taylor  told 
the  Village  Voice  soon  after  presenting 
the  dance.  He  then  postponed  his  1991 
New  York  season  for  six  months,  pre- 
sumably to  recuperate. 

If  so,  it  helped.  Taylor's  new  Compa- 
ny B — a  suite  of  dances  set  to  Andrews 
Sisters  songs  from  the  forties — looks 
like  a  return  to  his  old  self.  The  vigorous 
rhythms  that  course  through  the  music 
have  clearly  had  a  galvanizing  effect 
on  the  work;  one  solo  (set  to  "Tico- 
Tico")  was  so  wild  that  at  the  studio 
showing,  the  dancer's  left  shoe  flew 
across  the  room,  almost  injuring  an 
onlooker. 

But  it's  not  all  fun.  As  the  men  march 
off  in  grim  formation  at  the  close  of  each 
dance,  we  are  reminded  that  these  are 
songs  of  wartime.  And  throughout  the 
piece,  the  men  keep  falling,  just  as  in 
Sunset.  Actually,  Company  B  is  a  sort  of 
Sunset  in  the  daylight.  It's  theme  is  the 
same — young  men  dying  in  war — and 
that,  in  the  end,  is  just  a  reiteration  of 
Taylor's  preoccupation  with  sweetness 
swallowed  by  doom.  In  his  best  work, 
though,  the  sweetness  is  funny,  the 
doom  doesn't  thud.  — -J. A. 


Sunset  and  Company  B  can 
be  seen  at  City  Center,  New 
York  City,  through  November  3 
and  at  Sadler's  Wells,  London, 
from  December  3  through  De- 
cember 14  (Queen  Elizabeth 
will  be  attending  the  opening  in 
London).  On  November  6, 
PBS's  Great  Performances' 
Dance  in  America  Series  will 
broadcast  Taylor's  Speaking  in 
Tongues. 


WHAT  WE  HEARD  THIS  MONTH 
BY  RICHARD  JOHNSON 

LOST  "IN"  SPACE 

DIANA  VREELAND  is  spinning  in  her  grave. 
That's  what  I  was  told. 

This  posthumous  break-dancing  was  sup- 
posedly brought  on  by  the  gutting  of  the 
exhibition  space  at  the  Costume  Institute  in 
New  York  City's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
"They  won't  even  have  a  show  this  year 
because  they  tore  out  the  galleries  and 
replaced  almost  all  of 
them  with  the  Staff 
Caf,"  said  Deep 
Lunch,  my  source,  re- 
ferring to  the  employ- 
ee cafeteria. 

Vreeland,  the  oracle 
of  fashion  and  former 
editor  of  Vogue,  had 
devoted  the  later 
years  of  her  life  (from 
1972  to  1987)  to  the 
Costume  Institute,  the 
most  extensive  fash- 
ion collection  outside  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum's,  in  London.  The  opening  of 
her  exhibits  each  December  with  a  black-tie 
dinner  dance  had  become  the  event  of  the 
New  York  social  season,  bringing  in  patrons 
and  money. 

With  the  legendary  Vreeland  gone  and  no 
heir  apparent  in  sight,  it  would  be  natural  for 
the  museum  to  cut  back  on  the  institute. 
And  there  is  another  side,  a  silk  lining, 
to  this  dark,  conspiratorial  cloak. 

PAT  BUCKLEY,  who  has  chaired  the  annual 
gala  since  1979,  has  a  different  point  of 
view:  "There  was  a  lot  of  wasted  space  down 
there.  It  has  always  been  my  wish  to  do  this. 
There  won't  be  all  those  alleys  you  have  to  go 
down  and  around." 

Instead  of  one  blockbuster  show  per  year, 
reliant  on  loans,  the  museum  will  only  be  able 
to  mount  four  or  five  much  smaller  in-house 
exhibitions  each  year.  "Every  three  years  we'li 
have  a  biggie,"  Mrs.  Buckley  said. 

To  help  gild  this  year's  gala  on  December  9, 
Mrs.  Buckley  has  recruited  social  cyclone 
BLAINE  TRUMP. 


Clothes-minded 
Pat  Buckley. 


WHO'S  BRINGING  UP  BABY? 

Sometimes  personal  crises  can  interfere  with 
business.  Take  the  case  of  LUCIEN  VIOLA. 

A  third-generation  dealer  in  Egyptian  antiq- 
uities, Viola,  forty-three,  is  the  director  of 
L'lbis,  one  of  the  top  New  York  galleries  in 
this  rarefied  field.  And  he  seemed  to  have  the 
market  locked  up  two  and  a  half  years  ago 
when,  after  a  lengthy  courtship,  he  married 
CARMEN  PERLUNGHER  of  Switzerland.  Never 
heard  of  her?  Well,  the  twenty-seven-year- 
old  just  happens  to  be  the  granddaughter 
(and  heiress)  of  the  Egyptian  antiquities 
collector  ERNST  KOFLER,  who  just  happened 
to  be  ready  to  sell  off  his  treasures. 

Unfortunately  for  Viola,  Kofler  decided  to 
sell  his  collection  privately,  rather  than 
through  L'lbis,  and  the  marriage  collapsed. 

Meanwhile,  Perlunghergave  birth  to  a  son, 
Philippe,  in  October  1989  and  moved  to 
Switzerland  with  the  child.  When  Viola  went 
to  court  in  New  York  and  obtained  custody 
of  his  son,  Perlungher  didn't  contest  the 
decision.  She  simply 
hired  a  bodyguard  for 
the  boy. 

Last  June,  three 
armed  men  reportedly 
subdued  the  security 


man,  grabbed  the 
child,  and  brought  him 
to  Viola,  whose  where- 
abouts are  strictly 
confidential. 

Viola  was  unavail- 
able for  comment,  but 
his  lawyer  NORMAN 
HELLER  says  Viola 
"has  custody  of  his  son  pursuant  to  a  valid 
court  order.  He  is  not  guilty  of  kidnapping." 
In    any   event,    the 


Family  Feud: 
Carmen  Perlungher 
and  Lucien  Viola. 


Philippe  Viola, 
bouncing  baby. 


family  drama  isn't 
helping  business. 
L'lbis  is  still  open, 
but  the  current  show, 
"Therianthropic  Gods 
and  Their  Lordly  Wor- 
shipers in  Ancient 
Egyptian  Art,"  has 
been  up  for  an  as- 
toundingly  long  twelve 
months.  There  are  no 
immediate  plans  for  a 
new  exhibition.   □ 
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The  lightest  and  driest  of  the  Solera  Gran 
Reserva  Spanish  brandies,  Lepanto  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  the  most  elegant. 


The  Original  Brandy 

Not  all  the  world's  great  brandies  come  from  France.  The  original 

version  has  been  produced  in  the  arid  Andalusian  city  of  Jerez  for  more 

than  six  centuries  and  is  much  sought  after  by  fanciers. 

by  F.  Paul  Pacult 


Brandy  is  wine's  final  phase  and 
natural  by-product,  so  it  is  inevitable 
that  most  wine-producing  countries 
make  some  version  of  it.  Because  they 
are  distilled  from  wine,  brandies  are 
inevitably  as  varied  as  the  grapes  from 
the  different  regions.  France's  premier 
brandies,  cognacs,  are  known  for  being 
elegant,  nuanced,  and  stately.  Italy's  are 
distinguished  by  their  intense  grape- 
ness,  Mexico's  by  their  gusto.  And 
Spain's  Brandy  de  Jerez  is  as  fiery, 
robust,  and  opulent  as  the  region  from 
which  it  springs:  the  historically  rich 
southern  province  of  Andalusia. 

The  Andalusian  city  of  Jerez,  known 
in  the  thirteenth  century  as  Scheris,  is 
the  traditional  birthplace  of  all  sherry 
(see  "Sherry:  The  Other  Treasure  from 
Jerez,"  page  84),  but  today  it  produces 
90  percent  of  all  Spanish  brandy.  The 
balance  comes  from  the  northeastern 
province  of  Catalonia,  outside  Barcelo- 
na. These  northern  brandies  are  consid- 
erably lighter  than  those  of  Jerez,  re- 
flecting their  geographical  and  spiritual 
proximity  to  France. 

Actually,  grape  brandies  were  pro- 
duced in  Spain  hundreds  of  years  before 
they  were  being  made  in  France.  Histo- 
rians now  believe  that  the  Moors,  who 
occupied  southern  Spain  for  more  than 
five  centuries,  were  routinely  distilling 
alcoholic  liquids  as  early  as  A.D.  900. 
But  because  their  Islamic  religion  ex- 
pressly forbade  the  drinking  of  such 
beverages,  the  Moors  used  the  spirits 
only  for  cosmetic  purposes — as  the 
bases  for  perfumes  and  eye  makeup. 
Later,  the  Jerezanos  borrowed  and  im- 
proved the  Moors'  distillation  technol- 
ogy and  used  it  to  make  high-quality 
brandy.  Over  the  centuries,  the  produc- 
tion of  Brandy  de  Jerez  has  been  guided 
by  some  of  Spain's  most  illustrious 
aristocratic  families,  such  as  the  Do- 
mecqs  (their  family  name  is  on  their 
drink),  the  Gonzalezes,  and  the  Boba- 
dillas,  as  well  as  Anglo-Saxon  gentry, 
such  as  the  Tcrrys  and  the  Osbornes. 


Predictably,  Brandy  de  Jerez  domi- 
nates the  markets  in  Spanish-speaking 
countries,  where  connoisseurs  in  bars 
and  restaurants  order  tnalla  dorada,  or 
"golden  lace,"  a  term  that  has  become 
synonymous  with  fine  brandy.  The 
lusty  drink  is  also  finally  catching  on  in 
the  German  and  Italian  markets,  but  in 
the  United  States,  Spanish  brandy  im- 


rows,  four  tiers  high,  in  the  humid, 
high-ceilinged,  earth-floored  cellars. 
The  top  three  tiers  of  casks  are  called 
cviaderas;  the  bottom  tier,  the  oldest,  is 
the  solera. 

When  a  portion  of  brandy  is  taken  for 
bottling  or  further  blending  from  the 
solera  tier,  it  is  replaced  with  brandy 
from  the  tier  immediately  above  it,  and 


ports  lag  a  distant  fourth  behind  those  of     so  on  with  the  newest  brandy  added  at 


France,   the  runaway  leader,   Mexico, 
and  Italy. 

Jerezanos  are  understandably  frus- 
trated. They  are  as  aware  of  cognac's 
universal  appeal  as  they  are  of  the  notion 
so  many  aficionados  have  that  if  a 
brandy  isn't  French,  it's  automatically 
second-rate.  To  counteract  this  percep- 
tion, the  Jerezanos  are  now  attempting 
to  educate  English-speaking  brandy 
drinkers.  A  public  relations  campaign 
aimed  specifically  at  North  America, 
the  expanding  high-end  market,  has  a 
simple  message:  in  terms  of  flavor, 
richer  does  not  mean 
cloyingly  sweet. 

Although  admittedly 
fuller  bodied  than  the 
vast  majority  of  co- 
gnacs, the  Spanish  su- 
per-premium class  of 
brandies — the  extraor- 
dinarily seductive  and 
voluptuous  Brandy  de 
Jerez  Solera  Gran  Reser- 
vas — are  anything  but 
overly  sweet.  These 
elite,  limited-produc- 
tion brandies  carry  the 
pedigree  of  decades  of 
maturation  through  the 
solera  system,  which 
originated  in  the  Jerez  district. 

The  solera  process  progressively 
blends  new  brandies  with  older,  mel- 
lower ones.  This  involves  moving  the 
brandies  from  cask  to  cask,  a  deliberate 
and  delicate  dance  of  continuity ,  matu- 
ration, and  enrichment.  The  five-hun- 
dred-liter  casks    arc    stacked    in    long 


the  top.  The  Jerezanos  claim  that  min- 
gling the  vigor  of  the  young  brandies 
with  the  depth  of  the  older  ones  creates 
an  overall  superior,  smoother  product. 
This  system  has  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years,  so  some 
of  the  very  old  brandies  blended  into  the 
intensely  flavorful  Solera  Gran  Reservas 
were  made  from  grapes  that  were  har- 
vested, fermented,  and  distilled  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  casks,  almost  as  much  as  the 
brandies  themselves,  are  what  make 
Brandy  dejerez  distinctive.  The  Ameri- 


lllllHllllllllilllll 

La  Mezquita  is  the  finest  cellar  rf  Domecq,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  acclaimed  Spanish  producers.  Some  of  the  brandy  in 
the  bottom  casks  dates  from  the  nineteenth  century. 

can  white  oak  barrels  in  which  the 
brandie;  ire  stored  once  cradled  aging 
sherr  with  the  result  tli.it  several  So- 
ld.i  Gran  Reservas  carry  the  unmistak- 
able savory  imprint  of  Jerez's  other 
great  export.  These  casks  are  m  great 
demand  all  over  the  world  by  producers 
of  other  distilled  spirits  as  well,  such  as 
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Imported  American  white 
oak  casks  impart  a  special 
flavor  to  Jerez's  Gonzalez 
Byass  Solera  brandy. 


Scotland's  whiskey  makers. 

There  are  a  variety  of  fine  and  afford- 
able Solera  Gran  Reservas  available  in 
this  country.  Try  Carlos  I  ($30), 
straightforward,  with  invitingly  warm 
aromas  of  butterscotch  and  orange  rind; 
or  Gran  Capitan  ($28),  a  citrusy, 
smooth,  and  delicious  off-dry.  Conde 
de  Osborne  ($40),  generous  and  high- 
lighted by  vanilla,  caramel,  and  fruit 
flavors,  comes  packaged  in  a  quirky 
asymmetrical  bottle  designed  by  Salva- 
dor Dali;  and  Terry  Primero  ($29.99)  is 
plummy,  luxurious,  and  well  balanced, 
with  an  extended  fruit  aftertaste. 

There  are  three  Solera  Gran  Reservas 
that  many  feel  are  among  the  greatest 
brandies  in  the  world.  One,  the  atypi- 
cally  delicate  Lepanto  ($39.95),  has  an 
almondy,  spicy,  orange-blossom-like 
bouquet  bolstered  by  dry,  cedary  fla- 
vors and  is  attractively  bottled  in  a 
decorative  decanter.  Another,  the  ma- 
jestic Cardenal  Mendoza  ($34.95),  of- 
fers the  tang  of  roasted  nuts,  oloroso 
sherry,  cocoa,  and  coffee  combined  to 
create  a  full  and  harmonious  flavor.  And 
perhaps  my  favorite  Solera  Gran  Re- 
serva,  the  unforgettably  robust,  ma- 
hogany-colored Gran  Duque  d'Alba 
($42.99),  is  laced  with  mouth-watering, 
sherry-influenced  aromas  and  sublime 
hints  of  velvety  toffee  and  caramel. 

An  old  European  proverb  states  that 
"brandy  is  lead  in  the  morning,  silver  at 
noon,  gold  at  night."  Taste  the  Solera 
Gran  Reservas  from  the  south  of  Spain 
and  discover  brandies  worth  their 
weight  in  gold  at  any  time  of  day.  □ 


-Sherry:  The  Other  Treasure  from  Jerez 


Writer  and  social  arbiter  Somerset  Maugham 
called  sherry  "the  world's  most  civilised  aper- 
itif." Given  this  credential,  it  would  be  an 
unforgivable  oversight  if,  when  discussing 
Brandy  de  Jerez,  one  did  not  mention  the 
region's  sherry  as  well. 

Whereas  brandy  is  distilled  to  about  40 
percent  alcohol,  sherry  is  a  fortified  wine  with 
an  alcohol  level  of  15  to  20  percent,  depend- 
ing on  the  variety.  The  two  are  closely  related, 
though,  since  fortified  wine  always  has  bran- 
dy added  to  raise  the  alcohol  level,  and  the 


sherries  from  Jerez  are  obviously  fortified 
with  the  local  brandy. 

They  come  in  a  spectrum  of  flavors.  At  one 
end,  the  lightest  and  most  ethereal  are  the 
finos  and  manzanillas.  They  are  stone  dry  and 
pale  yellow  and  make  an  ideal  appetite 
stimulant.  Amber  amontillados  are  slightly 
heavier  and  darker  and,  although  dry,  are 
characterized  by  their  nutty,  dried-fruit-like 
tang.  Olorosos  are  even  meatier,  semidry, 
and  topaz  in  color.  And  by  far  the  sweetest  of 
the  Jerez  sherries  are  the  richly  textured, 


prune-flavored  creams. 

The  remarkable  tastes  of  these  sherries 
would  be  enough  to  recommend  them,  but 
fortunately,  they  are  also  among  the  greatest 
bargains  in  the  wine  marketplace.  My  list  of 
recommended  sherries  is  pages  long,  but  of 
particular  note  are  Domecq  La  Ina  Fino  ($11), 
Amontillado  Valdespino  ($10.99),  Domecq 
Rio  Viejo  Oloroso  ($11),  Hartley  &  Gibson's 
Cream  ($6.99),  Argueso  Cream  ($10.99), 
and  any  sherry  from  the  outstanding  house  of 
Emilio  Lustau. 
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Nothing  compares  to  the  smell  of  real  flowers. 
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hLuna  DeiFeldi  —  Pinot  Grigio  —  Chardonnay  —  Cuve'e  Margherita  —  Cabei  n    Sauvignon  —  Merlot 
SPRS  ft     ^or  your  complimentary  Guide  to  Fine  Wines ,  call  1-800-395-5478 
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THE  CONTEMPLATIVE  GARDENER 


Water  Rites 

"Nothing  in  the  world  is  as  soft  and  yielding  as  water. 
Yet  for  dissolving  the  hard  and  inflexible,  nothing  can  surpass  it. " 

— Tao-te-Cbing 
by  Julie  Moir  Messervy 


Water  is  the  essential  element  of 
life,  the  most  common  and  most  pow- 
erful substance  on  earth,  carving  moun- 
tains into  canyons  and  wearing  stone  to 
sand.  It  covers  71  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface,  filling  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  and 
the  air  we  breathe.  As  embryos,  we  are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  water;  by 
old  age,  the  proportion  is  still  65  per- 
cent. "Water  precedes  all  forms  of  life 
and  upholds  all  creation,"  says  theolo- 
gian Mircea  Eliade.  "Every  contact 
with  water  implies  regeneration." 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  water  has 
long  been  a  central  element  of  landscape 
design,  from  the  earliest  gardens  in  the 
irrigated  Mesopotamian  valley  to  the 
water  walls  in  the  pocket  parks  of 
contemporary  cities.  Today,  we  exca- 
vate pools  and  ponds,  lining  them  with 
clay,  plastic,  vinyl,  and  concrete.  We 
divert  streams,  construct  waterfalls,  in- 
stall fountains.  All  are  designs  that  de- 
pend as  much  on  water's  physical  prop- 
erties as  on  one's  individual  taste.  The 
latter  is,  of  course,  specific  to  every 
gardener.  Let  us  here  explore  some  of 
the  former. 

•  Water  refrains  from  taking  a  form  of  its 
own  but  instead  fills  out  any  offered  to  it.  We 
experience  these  forms  in  two  very 
different  ways:  as  a  contained  element  (a 
pool)  and  a  flowing  one  (a  channel). 
Examples  of  both  are  offered  at  Shali- 
mar,  the  Abode  of  Love,  a  Mogul 
garden  set  high  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Kashmir  Himalayas.  A  central  water- 
course fed  by  mountain  streams  falls 
down  the  terraced  mountainside,  form- 
ing the  garden's  aesthetically  pleasing 
structure  through  alternating  turbu- 
lence and  stillness,  slowing  to  a  near 
eddy  in  Shalimar's  wide  pools  and  accel- 
erating to  a  rush  in  its  narrower  chan- 
nels. Thrones  placed  within,  above,  or 
upon  the  water  evoke  the  contemplative 
state  that  was  surely  the  architect's  in- 
tention. In  creating  our  own  gardens. 


we  must  always  remember  that  water 
will  only  go  where,  in  what  form,  and  at 
what  speed  we  tell  it  to. 

•  Water  reflects  when  still.  We  feel  invited 
to  ponder  a  pool's  silent  depths  and 
contemplate  the  latency  of  its  glassy 
surface,  aware  that  even  a  single  rain- 
drop or  the  softest  of  breezes  will  send 
ripples  cascading  to  its  outer  edge.  The 
darker  the  pool's  color,  the  deeper  it  will 
seem;  the  mood  of  the  visitor  may 
darken  or  deepen  accordingly. 

An  ornamental  reservoir — a  bassin — 
acts  as  a  reflecting  pool  in  Andre  Le 
Notre's  first  great  garden  at  Vaux-le- 
Vicomte  in  Seine-et-Marne,  France. 
Constructed  between  1656  and  1661  for 
Nicolas  Fouquet,  Louis  XIV's  minister 
of  finance,  the  chateau's  grounds  also 
boast  a  moat,  pools,  cascades,  a  grotto, 
an  allee  of  water  fountains,  and  a  great 
canal  more  than  three  thousand  feet 
long.  But  the  biggest  surprise  is  the 
square  bassin  called  the  Grand  Miroir 
d'Eaux,  which  reflects  the  entire  facade 
of  the  chateau  from  a  great  distance. 
Although  we  can  hardly  expect  to 
recreate  such  grandiose  visions  on 
our  own  property,  we  should  imagine 
how  our  constructions  will  appear  to 
guests  stepping  onto  the  grounds  for 
the  first  time. 

•  Water  ahvays  seeks  its  loivest  level.  In  so 
doing,  it  creates  the  rivers  and  streams 
that  delight  our  senses  with  their  com- 
plex patterns,  unpredictable  rhythms, 
velvety  softness,  and  murmuring 
sounds.  Watching  water  spill  down  a 
mountain  slope  or  meander  through  a 
sunny  meadow  is  one  of  life's  simplest, 
most  eloquent  pleasures. 

The  Rill  Garden  at  Coleton  Fishacrcs, 
in  Kingswear,  Devon,  England,  is  a 
channeled  strcambed  built  in  a  combe — 
a  deep,  narrow  valley  along  the  flanks  of 
a  hill.  Designed  by  Oswald  Milne  for 
Mr.  Rupert  and  Lady  D'Oyly  ('arte  in 


the  1920s,  the  rill  emerges  from  a  grotto 
to  flow  through  a  thin  canal  of  silver 
stone  into  a  bright  perennial  garden. 
From  there  it  wanders  down  into  the 
landscape,  ever  seeking  its  lowest  level, 
creeping  along  the  valley  floor  in  ponds 
and  rivulets  before  disappearing  over 
the  cliffs  into  a  harbor  in  the  English 
Channel.  The  footpaths  that  crisscross 
the  stream  transform  what  was  merely  a 
storm-water  runoff  into  a  fluid  focal 
point  of  the  surrounding  gardens  and  an 
inspiration  for  today's  designer  who 
would  use  the  laws  of  gravity  to  create 
charming  watercourses  at  home. 

•  The  character  of  a  waterfall  is  determined 
by  the  edge  over  which  it  spills.  Do  you 
want  a  smooth  or  aerated  sheet  of  water 
falling  into  your  garden?  Will  it  flow  in 
threads  or  tiers?  Here  are  some  quick 
tips:  a  wide  mouth  will  produce  a  thin 
expanse  of  water;  a  narrow  mouth,  a 
denser  column.  The  longer  the  drop, 
the  louder  the  sound  at  fall's  end.  The 
more  obstacles  in  the  water's  path,  the 
more  it  will  riffle.  A  stone  at  the  base 
of  a  waterfall  will  produce  more  of  a 
splash  than  will  water  falling  directly 
onto  water. 

A  particularly  lovely  example  of  wa- 
ter's strength,  speed,  and  energy  can  be 
seen  in  Lawrence  Halprin's  Lovejoy 
Fountain,  a  public  watercourse  in  Port- 
land, Oregon.  Halprin  created  it  as  a 
series  of  natural  falls,  concrete  cliffs,  and 
chasms  upon  which  viewers  can  perch 
or  stand,  or  from  which  they  can  dangle 
their  feet  into  the  gushing  flow. 

•  Water  seeks  to  travel  in  a  straight  line.  It 
will  both  erode  and  build  up  streambeds 
through  this  process,  wearing  away  a 
channel  until  it  hits  a  non-erodible  sur- 
face, depositing  the  refuse  on  the  oppo- 
site shore. 

The  designers  oftraditionalJapane.se 
stroll  gardens  took  care  that  their  ponds 
and  streambeds  be  honest  reprcsenta- 
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Sally  Gall,  Courances,  France  (1991,  silver  gelatin  print,  20    x  20  ). 


tions  of  natural  waterways,  using  rocks 
to  maintain  the  banks  of  a  stream  that 
would  otherwise  suffer  erosion,  or  re- 
producing the  buildup  of  sand  that 
occurs  in  the  lee  of  a  small  island.  When 
creating  our  own  gardens,  we  can  hard- 
ly use  a  better  model  than  nature  herself. 

•  Water  pressure  can  direct  a  flow  against 
gravity.  This  principle  can  be  seen  in 
anything  from  a  geyser  or  a  water 
fountain  to  a  spouting  whale,  and  put  to 


dramatic  or  amusing  effect.  Italian  hor- 
ticulturists of  the  Renaissance  loved  to 
create giochi  d 'acqua  (water  jokes).  Trick 
fountains  {automata)  generated  by  con- 
cealed pipes  surprised  and  delighted 
strollers  caught  unawares.  The  Villa 
Medici  at  Castello,  in  Tuscany,  boasted 
hydraulic  wonders  that  showered  on- 
lookers with  water  manipulated  by  a 
gardener  said  to  be  "two  hundred  paces 
away."  Other  fountain  options  includ- 
ed the  obscene:  giochi  d'acqua  at  the  Villa 


Mondragone  at  Frascati  consisted  of 
priapic  water  features  that  will  other- 
wise remain  undescribed  here. 

"Meditation  and  water,"  wrote  Her- 
man Melville,  "are  wedded  forever." 
This  mi  iculous  silver  liquid,  the  cre- 
acor  J  id  sustainer  of  life  itself,  can 
transform  an  ordinary  garden  landscape 
into  a  spiritually  rejuvenating  refuge,  a 
shimmering  oasis  of  aesthetic  beauty 
and  peaceful  contemplation.  The  only 
limits  lie  in  our  own  imagination.    □ 
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Glazing  a  Trail 

Ann  Marie  Murray  has  brought  the  fine  art  of  custom 
porcelain  glazing  to  twentieth-century  America. 

by  Caroline  Rennolds  Milbank 


During  the  nine  years  that  ann 
Marie  Murray  ran  the  gift  department  at 
the    venerable    jewelry      store    J.  E. 


These  porcelain  Christmas  tree  ornaments  were  inspired  by 
a  fresco  in  Siena,  Italy,  and  American  primitive  paintings. 

Caldwell  in  Philadelphia,  her  biggest 
problem  was  the  decline  in  elegant 
craftsmanship  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  fine  china  and 
porcelain.  Now,  out  on  her  own  for 
three  and  a  half  years,  Murray,  forty- 
eight,  has  become  one  of  America's  few 
producers  of  hand-painted  porcelain, 
importing  white  porcelain  "blanks" 
from  all  over  the  world  and  then  having 
them  overglazc-paintcd  in  the  eigh- 
teenth- and  nineteenth-century  tradi- 
tion (a  la  Meissen  and  Hcrend). 

Although  her  base  in  Yardley,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  is  but  three  miles  west  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's centers  for  china  production  in  the 
nineteenth  century, 
Murray  had  to  do 
some  rigorous  de- 
tective work  to  find 
the  talented  artisans 
she  required,  most 
of  whom  are  from 
Hungary.  At  one 
point,  she  resorted 
to  calling  phone 
numbers  listed  to 
Hungarian  names 
in  the  Manhattan 
telephone  book, 
asking  whoever  an- 
swered if  they  knew 
anyone  who  had 
ever  painted  porce- 
lain. 

Murray  and   her 
crew   also   do   cus- 
tom work  for  indi- 
vidual clients,   cre- 
ating   future    heir- 
looms from  new  or 
existing   patterns — 
any    porcelain    ob- 
ject is  open  to  inter- 
pretation: an  inher- 
ited   teacup    can 
inspire  a  set  of  din- 
ner plates;  porcelain 
boxes    can    be    adorned    with    family 
crests.  As  for  monograms,  Mur- 
ray offers  a  find  from  France:  a 
turn-of-the-century     handker- 
chief-monogram book  filled  with 
the  ornate  designs  typical  of  the 
period.    For   a   cousin    who   had 
always  admired  the  violet-deco- 
rated china  that  belonged  to  nine- 
teenth-century   French    empress 
Eugenie  but  disliked  the  border, 
Murray  made  up  a  service  painted 
only  with  the  entwined  flowers. 
For  a  couple  who  owned  an  eigh- 


teenth-century farmhouse,  she  pro- 
duced a  fruit  and  lace-bug  motif  based 
on  the  artist-husband's  drawings  of 
their  property. 

Every  Ann  Marie  Murray  piece  is 
signed  with  a  cipher,  the  letter  M  super- 
imposed on  the  let- 
ter A,  and  a  legend, 
Hand-painted  in 
the  U.S.A.  "Once 
or  twice  I've  been 
asked  to  remove  the 
'U.S.A.'  because 
customers  think  it 
can't  be  good  if  it's 
made  in  America," 
she  says,  "but  I've 
refused.  Half  the 
fun  is  that  we  can 
say  it's  done  here." 

Ann  Marie  Murray 
porcelains,  which  range 
in  price  from  $12  (for  a 
small  leaf  dish)  to 
$1,500  (for  a  soup  tu- 
reen with  an  artichoke 
handle),  can  be  found  at 
Barneys  New  York, 
Seventh  Ave.  at  Seven- 
teenth St.,  New  York,  NY  10011,  212-929- 
9000;  Marshall  Field's,  1111  N.  State  St., 
Chicago,  IL  60690,  312-781-1000;  and  Garson 
Goodman,  1244  W.  Paces  Ferry  Rd.  NW, 
Atlanta,  GA  30327,  404-841-9111.  For  further 
information,  contact  Ann  Marie  Murray  & 
Co.,  1804  Wrightfield  Avenue,  Yardley,  PA 
19067,  215-493-4614. 


Murray's  "Bloomsbury"  pattern  coffee  pot 
sits  beside  cups  with  an  early-nineteenth- 
century  botanical  design  and  one  inspired  by 
embroidered  wall  hangings  in  Marie 
Antoinette's  bedroom  at  Versailles. 
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Come  see  Germany  this  winter, 
when  the  whole  country  is  lit  up 
with  excitement. 


Travel  to  Germany  with 
Lufthansa  this  winter  for  a 
very  illuminating  experience. 
Because  then  our  cultural 
season  is  at  its  height.  Every 
day  there  are  thrilling  perfor- 
mances in  our  great  theaters, 
concert  halls  and  opera 
houses.  And  enjoy  our  fine 
museums,  restaurants  and 
shopping,  free  of  summer 
crowds.  To  help  plan  your 
vacation,  Lufthansa  is  offering 
The  Lufthansa  Holiday 
PlannerSM  to  Germany  and  the 
Alps.  It  suggests  itineraries 


and  tells  how  to  save  on  air- 
fares, hotels  and  rail  passes, 
even  how  to  get  a  free  Avis 


rental  car.  For  a  free  copy  call 
1  -800-FLY-LUFT  or  see  your 
Travel  Agent. 

~l 


The  Lufthansa  Holiday  Planner.- 

Send  to:  Lufthansa  German  Airlines 
RO.  Box  9024 

East  Setauket,  NY  11733-9894 
or  call  toll-free  1 -800-FLY-LUFT 


Name  (Please  print) 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

Phone 

ivel  Agent  wmcokooc 


A  passion  for  perfection. 


Lufthansa 


Lufthansa  is  a  participant  in  the  mileage 
programs  ot  United.  Delta.  USAir 
and  Continental. 
See  your  Travel  Agent  for  details. 
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Nlisha's 
moment 


It's  been  three  years  since  his  last  classical  role,  and 

it  may  be  many  more  before  his  next.  The  worlds 

greatest  dancer  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  modern 

dance,  spreading  the  gospel  according  to  Mark  Morris. 

ELIZABETH  KAYE  goes  on  the  road  with  the 

forty-three-year-old  Baryshnikov's  very  own  White  Oak 

dance  troupe  on  its  triumphant  tour  of  America. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  PATRIK  ANDERSSON 
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Oak  Plantation  on  the  Florida— Georgia  border. 

"You've  got  to  say  it  for  Misha,"  Rudolf  Nureyev 

recently  remarked,  "he  has  very  much  guts." 
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He  doesn't  like  to  be  called  a  dancer.  "I'mjust 
a  man  who  dances  sometimes,"  he  says. 
That  has  always  been  his  self-description, 
because  he  is  modest  and  because  his 
celebrity  unnerves  him.  On  occasion,  he 
sees  himself  more  realistically.  "Classical 
dance  was  in  my  pocket,"  he  then  says. 
Dance  did  not  come  effortlessly  to  him, 
but  it  came  easily  enough  that  he  insists 
dancing  is  a  craft,  not  an  art,  and,  there- 
fore, his  respect  for  it  has  always  been 
conditional.  To  Rudolf  Nureyev,  for 
whom  dancing  came  painfully,  classical 
ballet  remained  the  absolute  pinnacle  of 
human  achievement.  But  Mikhail  Barysh- 
nikov  was  different:  his  unprecedented 
fluidity  simply  fueled  his  view  that  classical  dance  is  not  a 
serious  pursuit.  Obsessed  with  ballet,  devoted  to  it,  capable  of 
deriving  from  it  fantastic  joys  as  well  as  frustrations,  he  also 
seemed  strangely  embarrassed  by  it,  like  a  man  who  cannot 
stop  loving  a  woman  he  perceives  as  disreputable. 

Still,  just  as  he  endured  a  love-hate  relationship  with  his 
body  when  dancing  classical  works,  he  was  condemned  to  a 
love-hate  relationship  with  classical  dance,  and  through 
nearly  three  decades  and  three  surgeries  and  numberless 
partners,  choreographers,  and  ballets,  he  kept  dancing. 

"I'll  stop  when  I'm  thirty-six,"  he  used  to  say.  Then  it  was 
thirty-eight  and  then  it  was  forty.  Now  he  is  forty-three,  and 
if  his  plie  is  less  soft  and  his  jump  less  huge,  it  is  also  true  that 
he  can  still  execute  any  classical  variation.  "And  if  now  he  can 
only  do  eight  pirouettes  from  one  preparation,  instead  of 
fifteen,"  says  Charles  France,  his  assistant  at  American  Ballet 
Theatre,  "it  is  still  more  than  anyone  else  can  do." 

But  having  danced  the  classics  in  the  most  elegant  and 
remote  reaches  of  the  planet,  Baryshnikov  no  longer  wishes 
to  dance  them. 

"Will  you  dance  Giselle  again?"  a  fan  asked  him  recently. 
"Are  you  kidding?"  he  replied.  "What  for?" 
"So  we  can  see  you  one  more  time." 
"For  you,  it's  one  more  time,"  he  told  her.  "For  me,  it's 
months  of  preparation." 

Besides,  he  is  too  proud  and  sensible  to  spend  his  mid-life 
attempting  to  recapture  the  glory  of  his  youth.  And  finally, 
ballet  does  not  interest  him.  "I  like  something  else,"  he  says. 
"I  like  adventure  and  complexity  and  urgency.  I  like  people 
who  really  move  you." 

These  days,  modern  dancers  move  him  most,  and  he  glows 
while  describing  Paul  Taylor  in  one  of  his  final  performances 
("he  was  like  a  big,  big  cat")  or  Martha  Graham,  one  of  the 
few  dance  figures  that  he  regards  as  legendary  ("the  way  she 
talked  to  you,  the  way  she  looked  at  you — it  was  magic"). 

In  fact,  he  is  so  compelled  by  modern  works  that  he  has 
formed  the  White  Oak  Dance  Project  to  perform  them. 
Drawn  to  what  is  new  and  difficult,  he  speaks  often  of 
challenge  these  days.  "If  I  knew  more  English  I  would  say 
'challenge'  less,"  he  comni  nts.  But  the  principle  would  be 
the  same. 

He  has  reinvented  himself  before,  and  as  the  White  Oak 
Dance  Project  begins  a  summer  tour,  he  reinvents  him- 
self once  again,  embarking  down  an  untrodden  path  at  the 
very  point  in  a  dancer's  life  when  all  the  stories  tend  to  be 
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tales  of  survival  and  persistence. 

"There  are  sweet  opportunities,"  he  says,  "in  this  sort  of 
challenge." 

Baryshnikov  sits  in  the  back  of  a  hired  car  on  a 
steamy  August  day.  He  is  waiting  to  be  conveyed  to  the  plane 
that  will  fly  him  north  from  the  White  Oak  Plantation,  where 
he  has  just  spent  three  weeks  rehearsing. 

White  Oak  is  owned  by  Howard  Gilman,  whose  vast 
wealth,  accumulated  in  the  paper  business,  has  often  endowed 
ballet  companies  and  dancers.  His  plantation,  which  covers 
7,500  acres  on  the 
Florida-Georgia  bor- 
der, combines  a  wild- 
life preserve  with  pri- 
vate cottages,  a  main 
lodge,  and  a  perfectly 
appointed  dance  stu- 
dio, all  overseen  by  a 
staff  of  approximately 
two  hundred. 

Baryshnikov  is  not  a 
patient  man,  but  to- 
day, two  days  before 
the  troupe  premieres 
in  Vienna,  Virginia,  he 
is  so  engaged  by  his 
thoughts  that  the  wait 
passes  unnoticed. 

As  the  car  moves 
forward  Baryshnikov 
stares  out  the  window, 
the  huge  eyes  through 
which  his  mood  can  be 
gauged  obscured  by 
dark  glasses,  his 
sculpted  features  taut 
in  a  face  the  color  of 
light  brown  sugar.  It 
is,  in  repose,  a  noble 
face,  with  cornflower 
blue  eyes  and  an  impe- 
rial nose  vying  for 
prominence.  But  most 
distinctive  is  his  bear- 
ing, the  casual  yet  pre- 
cise elegance  that 
flows  from  a  strong 
upper  back  to  square 
shoulders  to  a  delicate- 
ly muscled  neck  to  a  head  that,  lacking  any  forward  inclina- 
tion, is  unusually  upright.  "I  never  saw  a  classical  dancer  with 
the  strength  in  the  upper  back  that  Misha  has,"  Twyla  Tharp 
once  told  New  Yorker  dance  critic  Arlene  Croce.  "How  many 
classical  dancers  do  you  know  who  can  walk  around  the  room 
on  their  hands?" 

His  bearing  is  not  mere  posture;  it  acts  as  a  filter  through 
which  he  can  distance  the  world,  furnishing  a  bulwark 
that  is  usually  provided  by  bodyguards.  It  places  him  in 
complete  command  of  social  exchanges.  Though  on  occa- 
sion a  curtain  seems  to  descend  between  him  and  others, 


and  even  he  cannot  be  certain  whether  this  has  occurred 
by  accident  or  design. 

Finally,  at  the  airport,  Baryshnikov  hurries  out  to  the 
plane.  His  blue  leather  satchel  is  on  board,  packed  with  a 
worn,  beige  cotton  jacket,  two  pairs  of  jeans,  T-shirts, 
sneakers,  and  sandals — the  casual  clothes  of  a  man  whose 
body  attracts  more  interest  than  anything  he  puts  on  it.  After 
takeoff,  he  reads  a  few  pages  of  Martha  Graham's  autobiogra- 
phy, then  sets  it  down. 

He  reads  well  when  he  is  totally  relaxed.  He  never  reads 
well  before  a  performance. 

TOO  OFTEN,  THE 
word  incomparable  is 
applied  to  artists.  Ba- 
ryshnikov is  incompa- 
rable in  the  literal 
sense,  a  dancer  who 
forever  altered  the 
standards  of  his  art.  "If 
he  couldn't  do  a  move- 
ment," Tharp  once 
said,  "it  meant  it 
couldn't  be  done  by 
anybody,  anywhere  in 
the  world.  '  He 
worked  in  every  style, 
with  every  major  cho- 
reographer, and  his 
dancing  became  un- 
classifiable. 

"He  is  contempo- 
rary dancer, "  says  Nu- 
reyev.  Whereas  Tharp 
insists,  "He  remains  a 
classical  dancer." 

"He  was  never 
afraid  of  doing  any- 
thing," says  France, 
"because  he  thought 
he  had  a  chance  to  do 
anything  he  tried." 

Baryshnikov  insists 
that  he  owes  much  to 
timing,  that  the  virtu- 
oso's path  was  paved 
for  him  by  Erik 
Bruhn,  Jacques  d'Am- 
boise,  Edward  Vil- 
lella,  Nureyev,  and 
Peter  Martins.  "I  was 
lucky,"  he  says.  And  that  is  true,  but  luck  was  the  least  of  it. 
And  though  he  never  saw  himself  as  a  danseur  noble,  his  effect 
on  male  dancers  could  be  devastating.  To  them,  and  to 
audiences,  his  work  was  artistic  and  technical  perfection. 

"It's  a  cool  profession,"  he'll  say,  and  he  was  a  surpassingly 
cool  dancer,  who  could  perform,  as  Croce  noted,  with 
"Olympian  detachment. "  That  distance  might  have  removed 
him  from  his  audience,  but  instead  it  made  him  an  object 
of  perpetual  yearning.  And  it  lent  him  the  elusiveness 
that  enduring  stars  combine  with  the  ability  to  reveal  them- 
selves at  will. 
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In  an  era  of  self-absorption,  his  dancing  had  a  selfless 
quality;  in  a  decade  of  greed,  he  personified  the  power  of 
reduction;  in  an  age  of  mindless  confession,  his  was  the  power 
of  containment.  His  impact  was  in  what  he  did;  it  was  not  in 
what  he  implied.  His  simplicity  astonished  audiences  even  as 
it  involved  them.  His  like  may  not  be  seen  again. 

"He  could  take  you,"  says  France,  "anywhere  he  wanted 
to  take  you." 

By  nightfall,  the  White  Oak  dancers  arrive  in 
Virginia.  Baryshnikov  is  tired.  The  more  tired  he  gets,  the 
worse  he  sleeps.  When 
he  sleeps  poorly,  he  is 
subject  to  a  recurrent 
dream:  the  curtain 
rises,  and  as  he  goes 
onstage  he  realizes  he 
is  unprepared.  It  is  the 
performer's  night- 
mare, and  it  fuels  his 
nerves,  though  this  is 
not  entirely  undesir- 
able. He  needs  to  be 
nervous  to  perform 
well.  But  if  he  gets  too 
nervous  he  may  forget 
the  steps.  Even  his 
anxiety  becomes  an 
exercise  in  control  and 
balance. 

The  White  Oak 
Dance  Project  was 
conceived  by  Barysh- 
nikov in  1990  and  is 
clearly  the  creation  of  a 
man  who  has  no  use 
for  rigidly  organized 
institutions.  White 
Oak  dancers  do  not 
refer  to  themselves  as  a 
company,  and  creative 
control  is  shared  by 
Baryshnikov  and  two 
exquisite  dancers: 
Kate  Johnson,  former- 
ly of  the  Paul  Taylor 
Company,  and  Rob 
Besserer,  who  danced 
with  Lar  Lubovitch. 
They  plan  to  commis- 
sion works  from  contemporary  choreographers.  The  best  of 
these  have  their  own  companies,  but  Baryshnikov  hopes  that 
some  will  be  tempted  to  create  new  pieces  for  White  Oak. 

The  White  Oak's  summer  tour  is  an  all-Mark  Morris 
program,  presenting  five  works  by  the  most  engaging  and 
gifted  choreographer  of  his  generation  and  featuring  four 
dancers  from  Morris's  company.  Baryshnikov  is  financing 
the  tour:  this  means  salaries  and  lodging  for  thirteen  dancers, 
costumes,  scenery,  and  the  buses  to  transport  them,  as  well  as 
a  private  plane. 

Morris  and  Baryshnikov  first  worked  together  in  1987, 


when  Baryshnikov  commissioned  Drink  to  Me  Only  with 
Thine  Eyes  for  ABT.  Since  then,  Morris  has  provided  Barysh- 
nikov with  dances  that  afford  him  the  unusual  opportunity, 
as  journalist  John  Fraser  notes,  both  to  be  his  age  and 
to  be  brilliant. 

Morris's  pieces,  as  a  rule,  are  danced  in  small,  intimate 
theaters.  The  White  Oak  troupe  will  perform  in  venues  that 
seat  up  to  seven  thousand,  partly  because  Baryshnikov  hopes 
to  enlarge  the  modern-dance  audience  and  partly  because  the 
White  Oak  Dance  Project  must  be  economically  viable  to 
survive.  But  tonight,  the  night  before  dress  rehearsal,  Ba- 
ryshnikov is  preoccu- 
pied by  other  matters. 
He  keeps  reviewing 
the  choreography  of  a 
piece  titled  Deck  of 
Cards.  Morris's  works 
are  vastly  more  diffi- 
cult than  they  seem, 
and  this  piece  is  visibly 
intricate — a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  movements 
as  stylized  as  those  of 
Kabuki  dancers  and 
likened  by  Baryshni- 
kov to  fast-changing 
slides.  "You  have  to 
program  yourself  with 
this  information,"  he 
tells  himself.  "This 
is  choreography  of 
images." 

Walking,  driving, 
or  preparing  to  sleep, 
he  reviews  the  move- 
ments: "Miss  one  of 
them  and  you're 
gone." 

Without  warning, 
his  hands  chop  the  air, 
as  he  practices  combi- 
nations. "It's  hard  to 
do,"  he  confides  to  a 
friend,  "but  I  think  I'm 
on  the  right  track." 

"You  have  to  sort  of 
be  convinced,"  he  tells 
himself,  "that  there's 
no  reason  to  panic." 

He  is  a  contradictory  figure,  subject  to  moods  as 
dark  and  sudden  as  thunderstorms.  Self-effacing  by  nature,  he 
can  be  stunningly  arrogant  when  he  deems  it  necessary. 
"Some  people  are  schmucks,  you  know,"  he  says,  his  blue 
eyes  glinting.  Even  with  only  mild  provocation,  he  can 
become  adversarial.  "I  doubt  -t,"  he  will  say  in  disagreement, 
spitting  the  words  out  like  so  many  fruit  pits. 

Surly  with  colleagues  at  one  moment,  he  can  be  warm  and 
smiling  the  next.  Then,  reserves  of  charm  arc  at  his  disposal, 
softening  his  harsher  edges  with  wide  eyes  that  evoke  the 
essence  of  a  sincere  and  innocent  russkie  (Continued  on  page  128) 
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A  stone  stairway  leadsj 
Adriatic  Sea  to  the  White  Villa,  Tito's 
1950s-style  version  of  a  Roman 
summer  palace  on  the  island  of  Brioni. 
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Despite  a  ruthless  political  agenda,  the  late  Yugoslavian  dictator  Marshal  JitQ^ertainly  knew  how  to  throw 
a  party.  On  the  verdant  Adriatic  islands  of  Brioni,  Vis,  and  Vanga,  the  sel^pKCommunist  played  host  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Elizabeth  Taylor;  Nehru  and  Nasser  MARLENE  NAifretums  from  the  civil-war-torn 
nation  with  an  exclusive  look  at  the  hideouts  and  high  times  of  the  century's  most  charming  revolutionary. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ROBERT  POLIDORI 


ast  summer,  the  presidents  of  Yugoslavia' 
splintering  republics  rushed  to  the  Adnati 
island  of  Brioni  to  try  to  mend  thei 
crumbling  nation.  Yet  without  Josip  Bro 
Tito — who  had  almost  singlehandedly  ere 
ated  the  nonaligned  Communist  state  c 
Yugoslavia  some  fifty  years  earlier — t 
overwhelm  the  discord  with  the  shet 
force  of  his  personality,  the  peace  promise 
in  July's  Brioni  Declaration  held  up  fc 
little  more  than  a  day.  Military  uniform:- 
tanks,  and  fallen  bodies  continue  to  dom; 
nate  the  countryside — a  sight  rarely  see- 
since  the  late  dictator  fought  World  War  II  and  his  nation' 
first  civil  war  from  Vis,  another  Adriatic  island — destroyin 
the  illusion  of  harmony  Tito  had  so  carefully  molded. 

The  islands  of  Vis,  Brioni,  and  neighboring  Vanga  captur 
the  essence  of  the  infinitely  complex  man  whose  audaciou 
political  style  was  matched  only  by  his  personal  glamour.  O: 
Vis,  he  was  able  to  run  a  war  from  a  mountain  cave  whil 
entertaining  novelist  Evelyn  Waugh,  Winston  Churchill' 
son  Randolph,  and  British  officers  with  a  sterling  Englis 
rendition  of  Edward  Lear's  poem  "The  Owl  and  the  Pussy 
cat."  At  the  summer  presidential  villa  on  Brioni,  he  dared  t 
throw  out  the  Soviet  formulas  for  socialism  for  what  Li] 
magazine  in  1951  called  "Tito's  Great  What-Is-It" — in  be 
tween  dancing  a  mean  tango  and  taking  visitors  such  as  Adl; 
Stevenson  for  rides  in  a  formal  horse-drawn  carriage.  In  hi 
cozy  quarters  on  Vanga,  where  he  came  up  with  a  histori 
nonalignment  pact  in  1956,  the  sometimes  grand  Tit 
personally  made  coffee  on  a  wood-burning  stove  for  India 
Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Egypt's  Preside! 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser. 

Fascinated  by  him,  an  improbable  gallery  of  guests — fror 
the  shah  of  Iran  to  Sophia  Loren — visited  Tito's  islands  durin 
the  three  decades  preceding  the  dictator's  death  in  1980  at  th 
age  of  eighty-seven.  They  rarely  left  without  a  tale  of  hi 
generosity:  Queen  Elizabeth  II  received  a  chestnut  cake  tha 
took  twenty-four  hours  to  prepare;  Tito  offered  his  trade 
mark  fedora  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  for  protection  from  the  sun  a 

they  tooled  about  th 


Tito,  shown  in  1944,  maintained 

contact  with  the  outside  world  by  phone 

from  Vis — and  kept  his  beloved  German 

shepherd,  Tigar,  at  his  side. 


The  secret  cave  on  Vis  in  which  a 
self -exiled  THo  directed  Yugoslavia's 
civil  war  during  World  War  II. 


Adriatic  in  his  speed 
boat;  the  bottle  of  win 
Elizabeth  Taylor  w;i 
given  from  Tito's  eel 
lar  on  Vanga  bore  th 
year  of  her  birth,  1932 
The  irresistibility  o 
these  temperate  Nortl 
Adriatic  islands  wher 
red  roses  dot  the  ver 
dant,  palm-  and  pine 
studded  landscape  wa 
not  lost  on  earlier  in 
habitants.  Brioni, 
few  minutes'  ferry  rid 
from  the  Istrian  penin 
sula,  which  adjoins  It 
aly  to  the  north,  one 
served  as  a  playgrouni 
for  the  Roman,  Aus 
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In  1972,  Queen  Elizabeth  II  dined  in  the 
White  Villa's  grand-salon  dining  room,  which 

opens  onto  a  hundred-foot-long  terrace  and 
view  of  the  Adriatic.  The  carpet  (foreground) 

is  a  nineteenth-century  Tabriz  from  Persia. 


trian,  and  Italian  aristocracies.  Although  Tito's  villa  there 
became  his  official  summer  residence,  the  business  of  Bel- 
grade was  rarely  far  behind.  For  solitude,  he  repaired  to  his 
house  on  tiny  Vanga,  less  than  a  square  mile  in  area.  The 
350,000-acre  Vis,  some  250  miles  south  of  Brioni,  is  the 
largest  of  these  islands.  The  wall  of  Tito's  cave  hideout  on  Vis 
bears  a  memorial  inscription  to  the  time  he  spent  there  in  self- 
imposed  exile  during  World  War  II. 

The  man  who  made  these  islands  famous  was 
self-made.  The  seventh  of  fifteen  children,  he  was  born  in 
1892  into  a  peasant  family  in  Austrian-controlled  Croatia, 
where  the  tradition  of  rebellion  runs  deep.  By  1913,  he  was  a 
sergeant  in  the  Austrian  army  fighting  in  Russia.  During 
battle,  he  was  seriously  wounded  but  made  the  first  of  what 
would  be  many  remarkable  escapes  from  death.  At  one  point 
captured  by  the  Russians,  he  gave  his  guards  the  slip  to  join 
the  Russian  revolution,  eluding  White  Army  forces  by 
moving  with  nomadic  tribesmen  on  the  steppes  and  being 
hidden  by  the  beautiful  Russian  woman  who  would  become 
his  first  wife,  Pelagea  Byelusnova.  He 
returned  with  her  to  Yugoslavia  in 
1920  to  organize  his  country's  Com- 
munist revolution,  which  involved 
living  underground  off  and  on  for  two 
decades.  In  1941,  he  dared  to  battle 
Hitler  with  a  handful  of  partisan  sol- 
diers he  had  fashioned  into  the  coun- 
try's most  effective  fighting  force. 
During  the  last  offensive  in  the  repub- 
lic of  Bosnia  in  1944,  the  Germans  sent 
paratroopers  after  Tito.  As  they  ma- 
chine-gunned their  way  into  the  front 
of  his  mountain  hideout,  the  partisan 
leader  eluded  them  by  scrambling  up 
the  rear  wall. 

After  that   brush   with   death,    the 
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Bathed  in  Luxury:  The  dictator's  lavish  Roman 
inspired  private  bathroom  featured  anam-  .< 
tub  set  into  the  floor  (right),  a  marble  sftewer 

(center,  rear),  a  barber's  r 
salon-style  sink  for  washir* 


Tito  shares  a  light  moment  with  Egypt's  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 

(left)  and  India's  Prime  Minister  Jawaharial  Nehru  (right) 

during  the  historic  nonalignment  conference  held  on  Brioni  in  1956. 


The  living  room  of  Tito's  private  house  on  Vanga,  complete  with  a 
Formica  bar  (right),  remains  a  monument  to  1950s  Eastern-bloc  chic. 

Tito's  keen  interest  in  photography  prompted 
him  to  have  this  darkroom  built  on  Vanga. 


Bloc  Party:  The  president  and  his  third  wife, 
Jovanka,  entertain  Elizabeth  Taylor  and 
Richard  Burton  on  Brioni  in  1971.  The  actor 
came  to  study  Tito  for  the  film  Sutjeska. 


allies  convinced  Tito, 
then  the  marshal  of 
Yugoslavia's  provi- 
sional government,  to 
go  to  the  liberated  is- 
land of  Vis,  where  he 
arrived  on  June  7, 
1944.  Injuly  that  same 
year,  John  Phillips 
photographed  Tito  for 
Life  magazine  in  a  cave 
half-covered  by  a  tar- 
paulin. "He  was  dressed  as  smartly  as  any  staff  officer  at  Allied 
G.H.Q.,"  Phillips  wrote.  "He  was  seated  at  a  large  table  over 
which  was  spread  an  army  blanket.  .  .  .  Above  him,  two 
rows  of  flypaper  and  two  twenty-five-watt  bulbs  dangled 
from  a  cord  stretched  across  the  cave.  .  .  .  The  man  I 
approached  was  a  cool  chairman  of  the  board.  .  .  .  His  blue 
eyes  gave  his  strong,  handsome  face  a  cold,  detached  look  that 
vanished  when  he  smiled.  .  .  .  His  manner  was  cordial  and 
relaxed." 

The  primitive  setting  did  nothing  to  subvert  Tito's  sense  of 
style.  "At  lunchtime,  the  cave  was  turned  into  a  dining  room, 
as  the  orderly  cleared  away  Tito's  paperwork,  spread  a 
tablecloth  over  the  army  blanket,  and  set  the  table  [with 
proper  china],"  as  Phillips  reported.  "Tito  served  white  wine 
from  the  island  and  enjoyed  the  food  and  the  company." 

From  Vis,  Tito  initiated  the  foreign  missions  that 
would  help  establish  many  of  the  contacts  who  would  later 
find  their  way  to  his  retreat.  In  August  1944,  Tito  flew  to 
Naples  to  meet  with  Churchill.  The  following  month,  in 
Russia,  Stalin's  expansive  hug  literally  lifted  him  off  the  floor. 
But  as  actor  Richard  Burton  was  to  learn  in  a  1971  chat  with 
Tito  on  Vanga,  Stalin  turned  on  his  guest  in  the  middle  of  a 
vodka  toast.  Recounting  the  incident  for  Burton,  Tito  quoted 
Stalin  as  saying,  "Why  do  you  toast  me  now  after  sending  me 
that  insulting  telegram?" — a  reference  to  a  cable  in  which  Tito 
told  Stalin,  "If  you  can't  send  us  assistance,  at  least  don't 
interfere."  The  atmosphere  for  the  remainder  of  his  Moscow 
stay  was  charged  with  tension. 

Before  the  war's  end,  on  a  platform  on  Vis  draped  with 
carpets  made  in  Yugoslavia's  Macedonian  republic,  Tito 
spoke  of  his  desire  to  gain  back  the  Istrian  region  taken  by  the 
Italians:  "We  don't  want  other  people's  territory,  but  we 
won't  give  up  our  own." 

It  was  during  a  tour  of  the  Istrian  peninsula  in  1947  that  Tito 
first  noticed  Brioni.  Enchanted  by  the  island,  he  spent  the 
next  few  years  clearing  away  its  war  rubble,  the  result  of 
German  occupation  and  allied  bombing.  Although  it  would 
eventually  become  known  as  "Tito's  pleasure  island,"  he 
declared  that  "Brioni  is  very  therapeutic  for  those  who  also 
have  to  work." 

When  photographer  Phillips  again  visited  Tito,  this  time  on 
Brioni  in  1949,  he  observed  that  the  Yugoslavian  leader  had 
quickly  adopted  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  island's  previous 
occupants.  His  temporary  lodgings — a  small  house  called 
the  Jadranka  Villa — were  grandly  decorated  in  turn-of-the- 
century  fashion  with  heavy  Victorian  furniture  and  Oriental 
carpets.  Tito  greeted  Phillips  wearing  white  flannel  trousers 
and  a  monogrammed  blue  silk  shirt.  He  (Continued  on  page  135) 
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i  no,  one  ot  nneen  cnnoren  irom  a  poor  rarm  ramny ,  was 

inordinately  proud  of  his  hard-won  material  possessions. 

He  was  unable  to  throw  anything  away  while  it  still 

worked — including  these  three  unused  refrigerators. 
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Birds  of  a  feather  do  flock 
together.  ALISTAIR  McALPINE 

meets  Elizabeth  Butterworth,  a  quiet 

Englishwoman  whose  rigorously 

detailed  avian  paintings  are  more 

than  mere  flights  of  fancy. 
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Elizabeth  Butterworth  combined  pencil,  pen  and 

ink,  watercolor,  and  gouache  on  paper  for  her  Studies 

of  Citron-Crested  Cockatoo  (1982,21"  ■  29"). 


1  stand  at  twilight,  as  I  do  nearly 
every  evening,  at  the  high  point  on 
the  elevated  wooden  walkway  that 
surrounds  my  Pearl  Coast  Zoo, 
watching  the  sun  set  over  Broome, 
Australia.  With  me  is  Graham  Tay- 
lor, the  zoo's  manager.  The  sun 
seems  to  stop,  inches  above  the 
horizon,  and  for  one  brief  moment 
the  sky  glows  orange,  and  the  stark 
desert  landscape  burns  as  if  it  were 
on  fire.  Then,  as  happens  in  the  tropics,  in 
an  instant  the  sun  is  gone.  We  walk  back 
to  my  office  in  the  gathering  gloom. 

We  pass  over  the  paddocks  filled  with  birds  and  animals  and 
around  the  ten-acre  lake,  at  this  time  of  year  the  only  water  for 
miles  and  host  to  several  thousand  ducks.  Broome,  in 
northwestern  Australia,  has  up  to  fourteen  million  winged 
visitors  each  year,  birds  seeking  refuge  from  the  frigid 
northern  European  winter.  We  pass  the  aviaries,  which  boast 
the  world's  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Australian 
parrots,  ranging  from  the  smallest — the  minuscule,  Red- 
Browed  Fig  Parrot — to  one  of  the  largest — the  Great  Palm 
Cockatoo.  The  parrots  sit  silently  on  their  perches  in  the  heat. 
Only  the  Tawny  Frog  Mouth  moves,  stalking  the  small 
insects  that  circle  the  blue  bulb  in  his  cage.  In  the  daylight,  he 
just  sits,  still  and  silent,  looking  like  the  misshapen  branch  of  a 
tree.  But  at  night,  he  becomes  a  deadly  killing  machine, 
attacking  the  moths  and  bugs  that  fly  in  the  dark. 

"He's  got  one,"  says  Taylor.  How  does  he  know?  He 
knows  because  he  has  feathered  fingers  the  way  certain 
gardeners  have  green  thumbs.  Last  year,  he  and  his  staff  raised 
more  than  seven  hundred  parrots,  many  hatched  in  incuba- 
tors and  fed  by  hand  with  a  long,  narrow  spoon.  We  talk  of 
parrots  as  we  walk.  "Do  you  think  the  Paradise  Parrot  is  really 
extinct?"  I  ask.  This  parrot,  so-called  for  its  multicolored 
coat,  can  only  be  seen  now  in  a  few  museums,  stuffed  and 

rigid  on  a  branch  sur- 


foot  in  the  bush — and  if  they  do,  it's  only 
on  the  beaten  track.  I've  spoken  to  people 
who've  seen  Paradise  Parrots.  It's  just  a 
question  of  proving  it.  You've  traveled  in 
the  bush.  You  know  what  I'm  saying." 

I  do.  I've  traveled  in  the  bush;  I  have  seen 
Australia's  parrots.  But  one  of  my  clearest 
sightings  took  place  thousands  of  miles 
away,  in  a  small  house  in  Camberwell, 
London. 


Butterworth's  working  proof  of  Glaucous 

and  Lears  Macaw  (etching  and  aquatint) 

for  her  Macaws  print  portfolio. 


Amazon  Grace:  Red-Cheeked  Macaw  (1988, 
watercolor  and  gouache  on  paper,  29"  x  21"). 


rounded  by  dry  grass, 
its  coat  duller  than 
when  it  flew  in  the 
Australian  sun.  Nei- 
ther zoo  nor  private 
collection  boasts  a  live 
specimen.  There  is  no 
known  colony  of  these 
tiny,  spectacular  birds 
anywhere  on  the  con- 
tinent. According  to 
the  textbooks,  that  is. 

Taylor  disagrees. 
"There  are  still  a  few  in 
the  bush,  in  northern 
New  South  Wales. 
One  day  we'll  go  find 
them." 

"But  the  books  all 
say  they're  gone." 

"Books!  None  of 
the  people  who  write 
those   books   ever  set 


I  AM  DRINKING  TEA  ON  A  FRIDAY  AFTER- 
noon  with  forty-two-year-old  Elizabeth 
Butterworth.  We  are  talking  of  parrots. 
She  began  keeping  them  while  she  was  a  student  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Art.  "I  had  a  macaw  or  two,"  she  says. 
Art  imitates  life:  today,  as  she  has  been  doing  for  fifteen  years, 
she  is  drawing  parrots.  She  works  from  nine  to  six  every  day 
and  still  manages  to  make  time  for  her  two  young  children.  At 
the  moment,  she  is  focusing  on  macaws.  She  draws  them  life- 
size  on  white  paper,  anatomically  perfect,  and  they  will  be 
part  of  a  complete  set  of  macaw-family  etchings,  a  first  in  the 
history  of  naturalist  illustration  (to  be  published  next  year  by 
R.  d'Erlanger).  The  detail      1 

1i 


xt  year  oy 
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is  remarkable,  but  it  is  the 
way  she  renders  the  birds 
that  catches  my  eye;  in 
Butterworth's  pictures, 
each  creature  seems  to  pos- 
sess a  specific  character. 
"The  trick,"  she  says,  "is 
to  concentrate  on  render- 
ing only  what  you  ob- 
serve, rather  than  what 
you  think  you  already 
know.  That's  how  the 
truth  emerges." 

Butterworth's  search  for 
the  truth  has  made  her  a 
preeminent  master  in  her 
field.  She  has  had  three 
books  published — Parrots 
and  Cockatoos  (Fischer  Fine 
Art,  London,  1978),  Mono- 
graph of  the  Amazon  Parrots 
(R.  d'Erlanger,  London,  1983),  and  Parrots,  Macaws  and 
Cockatoos:  The  Art  of  Elizabeth  Butterworth  (Abrams,  1988) — 
and  numerous  shows  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  including 
solo  exhibitions  at  London's  Fischer  Fine  Art  and  Angela 
Flowers  galleries  and  the  Lad  Lane  Gallery  in  Dublin  and 
group  shows  at  New  York  City's  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

Back  in  Broome,  Taylor  and  I  sit  drinking  a  beer, 
watching  lightning  flash  silently  far  off  over  the  ocean.  I'm 
looking  at  Butterworth's  Amazon  Parrots,  which  has  just 
arrived  from  England.  Taylor  is  a  hard  man,  like  many  from 
the  outback,  and  I  know  his  mistrust  of  books.  But  I  ask  him 
what  he  thinks  of  this  London  lady  artist's  work.  He  looks  at 
her  paintings  for  a  few  minutes,  then  turns  his  gaze  on  me. 
"They're  bloody  good."   □ 


I 


The  artist  at  home  in  London  with  some 
of  the  illustrations  from  her  1983 
Monograph  of  the  Amazon  Parrots. 
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Jungle  Fever:  Detail  of  Scarlet 

Macaws  in  a  Tropical  House  (1981,  oil 

and  acrylic  on  canvas,  36   x  24  X 
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Boy  Toy:  By  1584,  the  thirty- 
one-year-old  duke  of  AlenQon, '  V 
opposite  page,  had  been 
courting  the  fifty-one-year-old 
Elizabeth  I  for  twelve  years.  :, 

The  queen,  who  had  also  trifled      ' 
with  two  of  his  older  brothers, 
was  making  sure  the  French    -•  •  '        • 
princes  never  formed  an  a 

alliance  with  England's  dreaded        ■  1 
enemy,  Spain.  The  duke  s  m  -m 


is  by  Nicholas  Hilliard 
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The  most  powerful  woman  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  loath  to 
share  her  throne — or  her  bed.  Unmoved  by  suitor  after  suitor,  the 
Virgin  Queen  took  her  dynasty  down  with  her.  In  a  sneak  preview 
of  her  new  biography,  Elizabeth  I,  LADY  ANNE  SOMERSET 
draws  back  the  veil  from  the  last  of  the  Tudors. 


lizabeth  I  is  Lady  Anne  Somerset's  third  book  about 

^  British  court  life.  With  a  degree  from  London  Univer- 
sity, where  she  specialized  in  sixteenth-century  histo- 
ry, Somerset  assisted  author  Lady  Antonia  Fraser 
with  historical  research.  But  those  credentials  could 
belong  to  any  young  scholar.  What  makes  this  thirty- 
six-year-old  different  is  that  she  is  the  only  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Their  ancestral  home,  Badmin- 
ton, in  Gloucestershire,  is  traditionally  where  the 
queen  stays  every  April  while  attending  the  three-day 
horse  trials  that  are  held  on  the  grounds;  neighbors 
include  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  present  duke  and 
duchess  (sister  of  the  marquis  of  Bath)  are  clearly  on  good  terms  with 
the  royal  family,  but  it  hasn't  always  been  so.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  previous  Anne  Somerset  was  married  to  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  one  of  the  leaders  of  an  attempted  rebellion  against 
the  crown.  The  duke  was  executed,  but  not  Lady  Anne,  despite 
Elizabeth  Ts  comment  that  she  was  a  woman  who  "behoved  to  be 
burnt." 

Her  Majesty  would  not  have  had  such  feelings  about  the  present 
Anne  Somerset,  who  spent  six  years  researching  her  generally 
laudatory  biography  and  came  away  admiring  the  queen  not  only  for 
her  remarkable  intelligence  and  political  acumen  but  also  for  her 
personal  style.  In  one  article  in  the  British  press,  the  reviewer  remarks 
that  "the  Elizabeth  icon  is  so  clear  and  potent  that  Madonna  should 
use  it.  .  .  .  [She]  was  as  much  a  cult  figure  then  as  today. " 

Elizabeth,  the  quintessential  survivor,  came  to  the  throne  in  1558 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  third  in  line  behind  a  half  brother  and  half 
sister.  Her  father,  Henry  VIII,  had  her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn, 
beheaded  when  Elizabeth  was  probably  still  too  young  to  understand 
completely  what  had  happened.  But  when  she  was  at  the  impression- 
able age  of  eight,  there  followed  a  secondjudicial  execution — that  of 
her  beloved  stepmother,  Catherine  Howard.  In  this  biography, 
Somerset — whose  two  previous  books  were  The  Life  and  Times  of 
William  IV  and  Ladies-in-Waiting — concedes  that  the  degree  to 
which  Elizabeth's  early  experiences  colored  her  character  must 
remain  conjectural,  but  points  out  "the  note  of  hysteria  that 
occasionally  crept  into  her  utterances  on  marriage."  She  goes  on  to 
say  that  although  it  would  be  a  distortion  to  ascribe  the  queen's 
ultimate  decision  to  remain  single  to  "a  crude  defensive  mechanism" 
triggered  by  "an  unusually  disturbed  childhood, "  it  would  be  equally 
perverse  to  discount  these  events. 

Because  the  queen  remained  unmarried  and  was  a  tyrannical 
mistress,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sexual  gossip  among  her  courtiers 
about  her,  and  the  biography  examines  its  validity.  One  story  was 
that  the  queen  allowed  the  Tudor  line  to  die  out  with  her  not  because 
she  didn't  want  children  but  because  she  was  unable  to  have  them. 
Somerset  traces  that  rumor  back  to  a  spiteful  lady-in-waiting  to 
whom  the  queen  had  perhaps  been  vindictive — as  she  tended  to  be — 
because  of  some  real  or  imagined  sexual  misdemeanor ,  and  more  or 
less  discounts  it.  The  biography  also  puts  to  rest  another  bit  of  popular 
sniping:  that  the  queen  was  promiscuous.  As  Her  Highness  herself 
observed,  "I  am  always  surrounded  by  my  ladies  of  the  bedchamber 
and  maids  of  honor.  .  .  .  I  have  so  many  witnesses." 

Perhaps,  Somerset  posits,  the  queen  never  married  because  "she 
had  no  reason  to  fear  that  she  would  ever  lack  companionship .  A 
lonely  old  age  could  hold  no  terrors  for  her. "  But  in  one  of  her  most 
compelling  arguments,  Somerset  makes  the  case  that  Elizabeth  was  a 


sort  of  pre- feminist  who  didn't  want  to  be  subordinated  to  any  man. 
"She  was  so  absorbed  in  affairs  of  state  that  she  scarcely  had  time  to 
brood  on  the  lack  of  personal  fulfillment  in  her  private  life,  and  the 
satisfaction  she  derived  from  business  obviously  acted  as  a  powerful 
antidote  to  sexual  frustration."  Somerset  quotes  the  queen,  who 
when  pressed  to  take  a  husband,  answered,  "I  am  married  already  to 
the  realm  of  England, "  and  suggests  that  "the  statement  should  not  be 
dismissed  as  mere  rhetoric. " 

None  of  these  impulses,  however,  stopped  Elizabeth  from  having 
endless  flirtations  and  courtships,  and  those  closest  to  her  came  to 
dread,  even  as  they  encouraged,  these  dalliances.  The  man  rumored 
to  be  her  first  candidate  for  marriage  was  Thomas,  Lord  Seymour  of 
Sudeley,  who  had  previously  married  her  widowed  stepmother, 
Katherine  Parr;  when  Katherine  died  in  childbirth,  Seymour  turned 
his  attention  to  the  fifteen-year-old  Elizabeth.  But  before  the  suit 
could  progress  very  far,  he  was  arrested  for  various  political 
improprieties,  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  beheaded.  The  English- 
man who  perhaps  came  closest  to  marrying  the  Virgin  Queen  was  her 
childhood  friend  Robert  Dudley,  later  earl  of  Leicester,  whose  great 
attraction  seems  to  have  been  his  ability  to  make  her  laugh.  Their  on- 
again,  off-again  courtship  lasted  almost  half  a  century,  although  in 
between  episodes  she  was  wooed  seriously  by  the  kings  of  Spain 
(Philip  II,  her  late  half  sister's  widower)  and  France,  a  Habsburg 
archduke  (Charles  of  Austria),  and  Crown  Prince  Eric,  heir  to  the 
Swedish  throne.  A  union  with  England,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
countries  in  the  world  (although  at  that  time  her  realm  only  extended 
as  far  as  the  British  Isles)  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
and  the  queen  played  on  that  for  her  own  political  purposes. 

She  regarded  each  courtship  as  a  duel  of  wits,  conducted  within  the 
reassuring  framework  of  courtly  convention,  and  was,  as  one  courtier 
noted,  "greedy  of  marriage  proposals."  So,  although  she  always 
managed  to  stop  short  of  betrothal,  she  never  seemed  to  weary  of  the 
mating  dance. 

Even  when  she  was  nearly  fifty,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  courted 
most  strenuously  by  a  suitor  in  his  late  twenties,  the  Devonshire-born 
buccaneer  Walter  Raleigh,  whom  she  later  knighted.  A  poet  and 
freethinker,  and  a  man  of  great  physical  charm,  Raleigh  clearly 
diverted  her,  but  again,  after  an  attenuated  flirtation,  she  decided 
against  marriage. 

When  Elizabeth  finally  died  in  1603  at  the  age  of  seventy,  the 
Tudor  line  died  with  her,  and  her  nephew  fames  I,  son  of  her  cousin 
and  great  rival,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  took  the  throne  and  launched 
the  Stuart  dynasty.  At  some  point,  she  must  have  made  a  conscious 
decision  to  allow  this  inevitability,  but  if  so,  she  never  let  on. 

The  following  excerpt,  which  details  two  drawn-out  courtships  of 
Elizabeth's  with,  first,  the  duke  ofAnjou  (the  future  king  of  France) 
and,  later,  the  duke  of  Alencon  (Anjou's  younger  brother),  perhaps 
best  points  up  the  realpolitik  that  underscored  much  of  Elizabeth's 
courting  behavior. 

Virginity  in  a  mature  woman  is  nowadays  regarded 
as  a  dubious  asset,  and  even  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  it  came 
in  for  its  share  of  mockery.  Shakespeare  compared  virgins  to 
"one  of  our  French  wither'd  pears — it  looks  ill,  it  eats  dryly," 
and  according  to  popular  folklore,  spinsters  were  supposed  to 
end  up  paired  with  apes  in  hell.  Nevertheless,  far  from  feeling 
in  any  way  diminished  by  her  lack  of  sexual  experience, 
Elizabeth  gloried  in  her  virginity,  which  for  her  represented  a 


She  always  managed  to  skirt  betrothal,  but  never  wearie 
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triumph  of  the  will  over  base  corporeal  desire.  Even  in 
advanced  Protestant  circles,  sexual  denial  was  still  held  up  as 
an  ideal,  though  Protestant  clergy  were  not  required  to 
practice  abstinence;  these  strictures  had  been  relaxed  not 
because  celibacy  was  regarded  as  inherently  unsatisfactory, 
but  because  it  was  thought  unrealistic  to  expect  the  entire  first 
estate  to  live  up  to  such  an  exacting  standard.  Still,  those  who 
were  naturally  predisposed  to  lead  a  "sole  life"  were  rever- 
enced as  being  endowed  with  a  special  grace,  and  Elizabeth 
was  intensely  proud  of  being  numbered  among  this  elect 
band.  Marriage  amounted  to  an  avowal  of  fleshly  weakness, 
and  the  queen  was  determined  to  never  acknowledge 
being  what  we  would  call  a  victim  of  her  libido. 

By  the  time  she  was  in  her  midthirties 
and  had  been  on  the  throne  a  dozen  years, 
Elizabeth  professed  to  be  "as  disgusted 
with  marriage"  as  ever,  but  appeared  to 
have  accepted  the  necessity  of  subjecting 
herself  to  the  nuptial  bond  for  the  good  of 
her  kingdom:  Spain  was  threatening,  and 
marriage  was  the  strongest  alliance  two 
countries  could  form.  She  decided  to  seek 
a  husband  from  the  royal  house  of  France. 
The  French  king,  Charles  IX,  who  had 
courted  her  but  married  someone  else, 
had  a  younger  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou 
(later  King  Henry  HI),  who  was  still  on 
the  marriage  market,  although  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  was  not  an  ideal  choice  for 
a  woman  of  thirty-seven.  Later  in  life  he 
became  renowned  for  his  transvestism 
and  homosexual  tendencies,  but  at  this 
period  he  was  more  noted  for  his  promis- 
cuity with  the  opposite  sex. 

In  November  1570,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, La  Mothe  Fenelon,  was  informed 
that  the  queen  wished  to  see  him.  When 
he  arrived  for  his  audience,  he  noticed 
that  she  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  her  appearance  and  was  much  more 
splendidly  dressed  than  usual.  She  began 
to  speak  of  her  regret  at  having  remained 
single  for  so  long.  Taking  his  cue,  the 
ambassador  said  he  would  like  to  be 
instrumental  in  altering  that  state  of  af- 
fairs and  that  he  would  deem  it  a  great 
honor  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
Elizabeth  and  Anjou.  The  queen  affected 
coyness,  saying  that  she  was  already  very 
old  and  that  Anjou  would  always  be 
much  younger  than  she,  but  she  seemed 
far  from  displeased  when  her  childhood 
friend  and  former  suitor,  Robert  Dudley, 
now  earl  of  Leicester,  interposed  with  a 
grin,  "So  much  the  better  for  you." 

In  March,  Elizabeth  informed  the 
Privy  Council  of  her  dealings  with  the 
French.  There  was  general  surprise.  Only 


her  two  most  trusted  councillors,  William  Cecil  (whom  the 
queen  had  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Burghley  the 
previous  month)  and  Leicester,  had  had  any  inkling  of  what 
was  going  on.  Burghley  was  so  keen  for  the  marriage  to  take 
place  that  he  begged  the  queen  to  allow  Anjou  to  practice 
Catholicism  in  private  if  he  came  to  England,  but  Elizabeth 
was  adamant  that  any  such  concession  would  arouse  public 
feeling  against  the  union. 

On  one  occasion,  the  queen  asked  one  of  her  ladies-in- 
waiting,  Lady  Cobham,  whether  she  should  press  on  with  her 
marriage  plans,  saying  that  she  trusted  her  more  than  any 
woman  in  the  world.  Taken  in  by  Elizabeth's  confiding  tone, 
Lady   Cobham  counseled  against  the   (Continued  on  page  139) 
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Evening  gowns  are  lean  and  narrow 
s  season,  drawing  attention  to  the  back,  the 

shoulders,  and  the  legs.  To  make 
a  long  story  short,  for  night  dressing  it's 
streamlined  silhouettes  that  count. 
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Sheer  black  V-back  wool 
crepe  godet-skirted  gown  by 
EVA  CHUN. 


uchsia  sleeveless  silk  crepe 
vening  gown  with  silver 
leading  by  VALENTINO. 
-arge  silver  paillette  bun  hat 
>y  Eric  Javits.  18-carat 
>ear-shaped  diamond  ring  by 
-Jarry  Winston. 

Details,  see  Shopping 
uideon  page  141 
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Velvet  and  silk  side-laced 
evening  gown  by  GIANNI 
VERSACE.  65-carat  emerald- 
cut  .    iphire  ring  by 
Harr*       nston.  Multicolor- 
jewel  t       ing  shoes  by 
Gianni  Vei    ice. 
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Attic  red  pleated  column 
~wn  with  multicolor- 
jewel  back  by 
1ARY  MCFADDEN. 

Details,  see  Shopping 
Guide  on  page  141 
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Left: 

Black  evening  gown 
with  cummerbund  belt  by 
GIORGIO  ARMANI. 
Black  paillette  halo  hat  with 
veil  by  Eric  Javits. 
Diamond  drop  earrings 
by  Giorgio  Armani. 

Right: 

Gold  lace  slip  dress  by 
CALVIN  KLEIN.  Diamond 
swirl  bracelet  with  pearls  and 
gold  tassel  by  Iradj  Moini. 
Gold  satin  sandals  by  Valentino. 

Details,  see  Shopping 
Guide  on  page  141 
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KITSCH  AND  TELL 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

radio.  "I  was  totally  bored  in  Chicago, 
and  it  sounded  like  there  was  this  whole 
community  in  New  York — that  some- 
thing was  taking  place."  In  New  York, 
he  discovered  the  Lower  Manhattan 
Ocean  Club  and,  later,  the  Mudd  Club, 
as  well  as  a  large  pool  of  struggling 
young  artists  like  himself,  including 
Richard  Prince,  Christopher  Wool,  Ju- 
lian Schnabel,  and  the  painter-perfor- 
mance-artist  Colette,  who  was  already 
well-known  on  the  downtown  scene  for 
her  seminude  performances.  Koons  and 
Colette  became  involved  for  a  few- 
months  in  1979,  remaining  friends  after 
their  breakup. 

"He  was  an  outsider  to  the  group," 
remembers  Colette.  "The  other  artists 
used  to  make  fun  of  him."  A  videotape 
from  this  period  shows  Koons,  gawky 
and  uncomfortable  in  a  dark  business 
suit,  sitting  with  Colette  as  she  takes  a 
bath  in  her  lavishly  ornamented  apart- 
ment near  the  South  Street  Seaport.  "At 
the  time,  he  was  making  these  plastic 
inflatable  flowers,"  recalls  Colette,  who 
still  shows  her  art  regularly  in  New 
York  and  Europe.  "I  think  he  wanted  to 
show  with  Holly  Solomon." 

Although  Koons  rarely  mentions 
Colette  in  interviews,  she  must  have 
taught  him  a  great  deal.  In  many  re- 
spects, she  was  a  forerunner  of  Ciccio- 
lina:  she  was  older  than  Koons,  Europe- 
an, more  flamboyant  and  famous  than 
he,  and  displayed  herself  nude  as  part  of 
her  act.  Colette  was  also  interested  in 
kitsch  and  commented  directly  on  the 
status  of  art  as  a  consumer  good,  selling 
souvenir  relics  of  her  performances. 
"Many  people  were  influenced  by  Co- 
lette at  the  time,"  notes  Jeffrey  Wasser- 
man,  an  artist  and  friend  of  Koons's. 

While  other  young  artists  took  jobs  as 
carpenters  or  art  handlers  to  make  ends 
meet,  Koons  chose  to  work  on  Wall 
Street.  It  was  unusual  for  an  artist  to 
make  a  living  trading  commodities,  but 
Koons  was  ideally  suited  to  the  profes- 
sion. Although  he  now  says  that  he  only 
took  the  job  to  raise  enough  money  to 
make  his  stacked-vacuum-cleaner 
pieces,  a  former  colleague  at  Clayton 
Brokerage  in  the  early  eighties  remem- 
bers him  as  "a  gambler  with  a  passion 
for  making  money." 

Koons's  stint  on  Wall  Street  required 
aggressive  marketing  strategies.  His  in- 
come was  based  on  his  volume  of 
trades,  which  encouraged  him  to  devel- 
op a  hard-hitting  style.  "There  are  all 
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sorts  of  ethical  dilemmas  involved  with 
that  kind  of  work,"  notes  an  artist  close 
to  Koons  at  the  time.  "It  takes  a  person 
who  is  very  detached  to  do  it." 

Wasserman  takes  note  of  Koons's 
"natural  ability  to  sell  himself.  He's  a 
real  pitchman.  There's  an  apple-pie 
quality  to  him  that's  very  appealing. 
Working  on  Wall  Street,  he  really 
tapped  into  what  he  was  best  at.  He 
knew  how  to  talk  to  farmers  in  the 
Midwest:  'Hi  Joe,  it's  Jeff  here.  Now 
about  those  pork  bellies  .  .  .'  They 
loved  him." 

Koons  found  more  success  in  the 
commodities  market  in  those  early 
years  than  he  did  in  the  art  market.  Neo- 
Expressionism  had  kicked  into  gear. 
Rough  paint  handling  was  in,  Koons's 
cool  appliance  art  decidedly  out. 

n  1979,  Julian  Schnabel  brought 
Koons  to  the  attention  of  SoHo 
gallery  owner  Mary  Boone,  who 
agreed  to  represent  him.  Al- 
though she  offered  him  a  solo 
show,  Boone  recalls  that  "Jeff  felt 
I  wasn't  making  things  happen 
for  him  fast  enough,  so  he  left  the 
gallery."  Recriminations  followed, 
with  Koons  reportedly  calling  Boone  "a 
compulsive  liar"  and  Boone  retaliating 
with  a  $30  million  lawsuit  for  defama- 
tion. The  suit  has  never  been  settled.  "I 
think  that  later  on,  he  recognized  that  I 
was  doing  everything  I  could  for  him, 
but  it  just  wasn't  his  time,"  says  Boone. 
In  1982,  dispirited  by  his  lack  of 
success  in  the  art  world,  Koons  retreat- 
ed to  his  parents'  home  in  Sarasota, 
Florida.  "That  was  humiliating,"  he  re- 
calls. "I  lost  a  lot  of  my  friends,  other 
artists,  because  people  at  the  bottom 
level  of  the  art  world  judge  you  on 
whether  you  can  stay  or  have  to  leave." 
He  returned  to  New  York  several 
months  later  and  began  working  to- 
ward his  "Equilibrium"  show,  which 
featured  basketballs  floating  in  tanks, 
bronze  Aqua-lungs,  and  framed  adver- 
tisements for  Nike  sneakers.  The  exhib- 
it was  held  in  1985  at  International  with 
Monument  Gallery,  in  the  East  Village, 
run  by  the  artist  Meyer  Vaisman.  At  the 
time,  the  gallery's  roster  included  many 
artists  who  would  find  success  in  the  late 
1980s,  including  Peter  Halley  and  Ash- 
ley Bickerton. 

Today,  Koons  believes  that  he  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  "Simulation- 
ists,"  as  the  artists  associated  with  Vais- 


man were  called,  receiving  so  much 
attention.  "I  always  felt  that  I  was 
giving  life  to  them,"  he  says.  He  took  a 
calculated  risk  with  his  first  equilibrium 
tanks,  selling  them  way  below  cost. 
"The  pieces  cost  me  $15,000  each  to 
make,  and  I  sold  them  for  practically 
nothing,"  he  recalls. 

"Jeff  used  to  call  the  basketball  pieces 
his  gift  to  the  art  world,"  says  New 
York  City  art  consultant  Jeffrey  Deitch. 
His  tactics  succeeded:  the  works,  which 
went  for  as  little  as  $3,000,  caught 
the  attention  of  a  few  crucial  contem- 
porary collectors,  including  Michael 
Schwartz  and  his  mother,  Barbara. 

Some  observers  feel  that  Vaisman 
deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  launch- 
ing Koons's  career.  "He  worked  at 
selling  Jeff's  pieces  very  carefully  and 
intellectually  at  a  time  vv  hen  no  one  else 
would  touch  them,"  notes  one  artist. 
"But  when  International  closed,  Jeff 
immediately  disassociated  himself  from 
the  group." 

Citing  Koons's  habit  of  going  way 
over  budget  and  the  endemic  lateness  of 
his  shows,  Vaisman  says,  "I  always  felt 
that  he  wanted  to  break  the  gallery.  He's 
one  of  those  artists  who  feels  that  he  is 
the  only  artist  in  the  world.  I  remember 
him  complaining  that  he  didn't  want  the 
profits  from  his  work  to  go  to  help  the 
fabrication  [the  gallery  often  advanced 
artists  their  material  and  production 
costs]  of  Richard  Prince's  work,  which 
we  were  showing  next — even  though 
they  were  friends!" 

These  days,  Koons  extols  the  kinder 
virtues:  "Generosity  is  really  every- 
thing," he  says,  "and  if  one  is  generous 
with  oneself  to  other  people,  this  is  just 
what  opens  up  life  to  be  generous  in 
return."  Yet,  according  to  Vaisman, 
Koons  has  been  reluctant  to  open  up  his 
life  to  the  artists  with  whom  he  once 
associated:  "There  was  no  nastiness 
among  any  of  us  except  on  the  part  of 
him.  For  Jeff  to  be  successful  in  his 
endeavors,  he  felt  that  he  had  to  kill 
everybody  else." 

Koons  says  today  that  "if  a  collector 
wants  to  participate  in  history,  they  will 
buy  one  of  my  works,  and  if  they  don't, 
they  can  buy  a  Vaisman  or  a  Steinbach 
or  a  Halley." 

Other  artists  tell  the  story  a  bit  differ- 
ently. "When  our  careers  took  off  in  the 
mideighties,"  recalls  Haim  Steinbach, 
"I  found  out  that  he  was  telling  dealers 
that  if  they  wanted  to  show  him,  they 


couldn't  show  me."  Steinbach's  work, 
featuring  everyday  objects  coolly 
grouped  together  on  shelves,  bore  a 
superficial  similarity  to  Koons's  early 
constructions.  Ten  years  older  than 
Koons,  Steinbach  had  his  first  solo 
show  in  1979  at  Artists  Space.  Accord- 
ing to  Steinbach  and  Vaisman,  Koons 
successfully  lobbied  to  have  Steinbach 
kept  out  of  a  crucial  1986  group  show  at 
the  Sonnabend  Gallery,  which  in  the 
end  featured  Halley,  Bickerton,  Koons, 
and  Vaisman.  The  artists,  christened 
"The  Hot  Four"  by  New  York  maga- 
zine, were  given  a  huge  boost  by  the 
exhibit.  All  joined  the  gallery  after 
the  show. 

Koons's  relationship  with  Sonnabend 
helped  to  push  the  value  of  his  works — 
by  the  time  of  his  1988  "Banality" 
exhibit,  he  was  getting  $50,000  to 
$250,000  for  the  twenty  works  in  the 
show,  each  created  in  an  edition  of  three 
(plus  an  artist's  proof).  Sonnabend  at- 
tributed the  hefty  price  tags  to  high 
production  costs.  The  wood-carved 
String  of  Puppies,  for  example,  featuring 
a  smiling  couple  clutching  eight 
bright  blue  dogs,  sold  for  $125,000, 
with  $45,000  demarked  as  the  produc- 
tion cost.  Yet  a  bill  from  the  Demetz 
studio  in  Italy  lists  the  fabrication  cost 
for  each  piece  as  $9, 100. 

Regardless  of  the  actual  justification 
for  the  enormous  sums,  they  height- 
ened the  show's  phenomenal  success 
and  dramatic,  carnival-like  impact.  Ex- 
hibited simultaneously  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Cologne,  and  bolstered 
by  wonderfully  zany,  glossy  art-maga- 
zine ads  featuring  Koons,  "Banality" 
sold  out  almost  immediately,  yielding 
more  than  $5  million. 

But  banality  is  currently  striking  back 
at  Koons.  As  of  this  writing,  Art  Ro- 
gers, a  San  Francisco-based  photogra- 
pher, is  suing  Koons  for  making  a 
sculptural  version  of  his  photograph  of  a 
couple  holding  a  brood  of  puppies; 
United  Feature  Syndicate  is  going  after 
him  on  behalf  of  Odie  the  Dog,  a 
Garfield  comic  strip  character  that 
Koons  incorporated  into  his  Wild  Boy 
and  Puppy;  and  MGM-Pathe  is  seeking 
restitution  for  his  use  of  the  Pink  Pan- 
ther in  another  piece.  To  prove  that  he 
hasn't  violated  copyright  law,  Koons 
must  convince  the  court  that  his  work  in 
some  way  comments  on  the  borrowed 
imagery,  rather  than  simply  recycles  it 
for  greater  profit. 
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"The  visual  vocabulary  cannot  be 
limited  in  use,"  says  Koons,  who  will 
forfeit  all  profits  from  the  three  sculp- 
tures if  he  loses.  "Some  people  think 
that  the  visual  vocabulary  is  just  ajoke.  I 
don't  think  it's  ajoke." 

Because  his  pieces  so  clearly 

point  out  the  irrationality  of  art's  eco- 
nomic power,  and  because  Koons  talks 
freely  about  his  avidity  for  money  and 
success  ("I  like  the  idea  of  my  work 
selling  for  a  lot  of  money,"  he  told  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  1989,  "that's  very 
sexual  to  me"),  critics  have  been  quick 
to  dismiss  him  as  a  charlatan  while 
making  scalding  pronouncements 
about  the  sums  he  has  garnered. 

Yet  Koons's  work  presents  psycho- 
logical riddles  and  layers  of  suggestive 
prohibitions.  He  often  says  that  one 
theme  of  his  art  is  "the  fear  of  using  the 
hand.  .  .  .  It's  very  masturbatory  to  get 
lost  by  the  hand  in  the  process:  'Oh,  this 
feels  good,'  and  before  you  know  it, 
you  wanted  to  create  a  rooster  and  you 
end  up  making  an  elephant." 

His  early  appliance  constructions,  for 
example,  take  objects  meant  to  be  used 
by  hand  and  make  them  untouchable. 
The  sculptures  embody  the  society's 
neurotic  fixation  on  cleanliness  and  pu- 
rification: terror  of  dirt  equals  a  terror  of 
decay,  chaos,  and  death.  A  perfectly 
pristine  vacuum  cleaner  entombed  in  a 
perfectly  pristine  case  suggests  an  ab- 
surd and  absolute  denial  of  mortality. 

One  of  the  artist's  most  indelible 
sculptures  was  a  1986  stainless  steel 
bunny,  an  inflatable  plastic  toy  cast  in 
reflective  metal.  The  toy — no  longer 
cuddly  and  soft  but  frozen  and  hard — 
captured  Koons's  personal  stance:  arms 
thrown  wide  to  receive  all  new  informa- 
tion and  stimuli,  no  matter  how  jarring 
or  ugly.  It  is  a  posture  of  absolute 
acceptance  that  approaches  nihilism. 
"My  work  takes  the  position  that  peo- 
ple must  embrace  everything,"  he  says. 

Koons's  fascination  with  stasis  and 
his  obsession  with  craft  imparts  a  death- 
like sheen  of  perfectionism  to  his  sculp- 
tures. "He  is  dedicated  to  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  his  surfaces,"  notes  Lisa 
Phillips,  a  curator  at  New  York  City's 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
"When  we  showed  two  of  his  equilibri- 
um tanks  and  the  stainless  steel  bunny  in 
the  1987  Biennial,  I  watched  him  the 
morning  before  the  opening  buffing  and 
polishing    the    surfaces    for   hours,    to 


remove  any  trace  of  fingerprints  or 
smudge.  There  was  a  kind  of  really 
loving  attention  in  this  ritual." 

Phillips  notes  a  similarity  between 
Koons's  transmutations  of  common 
objects  and  ornaments  into  museum- 
sanctioned  high  art  and  his  recent  mar- 
riage to  Ilona  Staller.  "There  is  an 
almost  Christian  quality  to  the  whole 
thing,"  she  says.  "It  is  as  if  he  has  lifted 
Cicciolina  up  and  made  an  honest  wom- 
an of  her.  In  a  way,  it  is  quite  touching. " 

Not  that  Cicciolina  needed  rescuing. 
When  Koons  and  Staller  first  met,  she 
had  just  won  her  surprise  bid  for  the 
Italian  Parliament,  to  the  horror  of  the 
country's  conservatives.  During  the 
race,  Staller  flashed  her  breasts  at  rallies, 
allowed  supporters  to  fondle  her,  and 
drove  her  bright  red  Fiat  in  local  pa- 
rades. She  offered  fed-up  voters  a  Green 
party  platform,  including  anti-nuclear, 
pro-environmental,  and  sexually  pro- 
gressive policies,  as  well  as  a  refreshing 
lack  of  political  hypocrisy.  She  won  a 
stunning  landslide  victory. 

Born  in  1952  to  a  Hungarian  govern- 
ment functionary  and  an  obstetrics 
nurse,  Ilona  Staller  began  her  modeling 
career  as  a  child,  posing  nude  for  the  first 
time  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  "I  make 
photo  beauty,  for  stock,  for  shoots,  for 
dress,  for  nude,"  she  recalls.  Curious 
about  life  in  the  West,  she  moved  to 
Italy  in  1972.  "I  am  an  optimist,  natural, 
no  pessimista,"  she  says.  "When  I  see  the 
different  style  of  life — hey,  I  like,  be- 
cause this  style  has  possibilities  for  me 
with  my  many  ideas  to  go  far." 

In  Italy,  she  posed  for  various  men's 
magazines,  recorded  some  songs,  and 
began  a  late-night  call-in  radio  show  on 
which  she  espoused  a  radical  and  giddy 
style  of  sexual  liberation.  The  under- 
ground program  shocked  the  country 
(and  gave  Staller  the  nickname  Ciccio- 
lina, or  "pinchable  one").  She  followed 
up  her  success  on  the  air  with  perfor- 
mances featuring  nudity  and  song, 
which  debuted  in  large-scale  Italian  dis- 
cos in  the  early  eighties.  Soon  Cicciolina 
was  performing  around  the  world — 
more  than  three  hundred  times  a  year — 
often  accompanied  by  a  six-foot-long 
python.  (Since  her  marriage,  she  has 
given  up  her  live  shows.) 

"Ilona  is  completely  natural,"  says 
Riccardo  Schicchi,  her  longtime  man- 
ager and  the  co-president  of  Diva  Fu- 
tura.  Schicchi  began  his  career  with 
Staller  as  her  photographer  in  the  mid- 


seventies,  and  they  have  worked  to- 
gether ever  since.  "We  never  gave  her 
any  different  image — she  is  always  just 
herself,  and  that  is  her  message." 

Those  who  know  Koons  say  much 
the  same  about  him.  "He  is  the  least 
complex  person  I  have  ever  known," 
notes  Vaisman.  Although  critics  often 
find  his  work  to  be  satiric  and  critical, 
some  artists  insist  that,  as  one  put  it, 
"the  irony  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
Jeff  is  completely  transparent.  Every- 
thing is  meant  very  sincerely." 

In  the  same  way  that  Koons  saw 
artistic  potential  in  the  skills  of 
the  artisans  who  make  his  work, 
he  recognized  Ilona  Staller  as  a 
ready-made  artwork  herself.  As 
Federico  Fellini  once  said:  "Cic- 
ciolina is  a  dream  of  Italian  soci- 
ety. I  say  'dream'  not  in  the  sense 
of  a  desired  reality  but  in  the  sense  of 
something  profound  that  flowers  invol- 
untarily and  with  which  one  has  to 
come  to  terms."  For  his  photo-based 
paintings,  Koons  employed  Schicchi  as 
photographer  and  used  the  same  fantasy 
backdrops  and  hokey  setups  as  in  Stal- 
ler's  pornographic  work.  He  simply 
added  himself  to  her  pictures. 

Koons  says  that  he  and  Staller  are 
human  beings  who  can  no  longer  be 
victimized  or  exploited  because  they 
have  already  acquiesced  to  every  form 
of  debasement.  He  believes  that  this  is  a 
state  of  liberation. 

Koons  has  certainly  achieved  his  own 
economic  liberation.  "I  own  thirty  per- 
cent of  all  Jeff  Koons's  work,"  he  says, 
sitting  in  a  booth  beside  his  wife.  We  are 
now  in  one  of  Munich's  only  Mexican 
restaurants.  "I  have  the  original  artist's 
proofs  and  versions  of  all  of  my  earlier 
constructions.  I  could  get  a  million 
dollars  for  my  steel  bunny  alone — it's 
just  fantastic!  Better  than  Jasper  Johns!" 

Although  the  couple  has  chosen  to 
live  in  Germany,  neither  of  them  has 
any  plans  to  learn  German.  Staller  is 
quickly  learning  English,  but  they  still 
communicate  with  each  other  in  a  coo- 
ing baby  talk  peppered  with  Italian 
phrases.  For  relaxation,  they  like  to 
watch  Disney  films — especially  Bambi, 
which  they  screen  repeatedly. 

"Everyone  can  achieve  their  desire," 
says  Koons.  "We  can  do  whatever  we 
want,  can't  we,  Ilona?"  He  takes  a  sip  of 
beer  and  wraps  an  arm  around  his  wife. 
"You  know,  I'm  very  happy."  □ 
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A  DRY  WITS  SEASON 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

recently  at  a  Manhattan  restaurant,  I 
asked  Nelson  about  the  Chess  experi- 
ence. He  answered  my  questions  in  a 
searching,  reflective  manner,  one  more 
calculated  to  please  an  imaginary  En- 
glish radio  audience  than  devotees  of  the 
Great  White  Way.  He  spoke  about  the 
recent  backlash  against  non-American 
shows  and  the  political  agenda  of  "who 
owns  the  musical." 

Suddenly,  however,  he  began  talking 
about  his  childhood,  a  period  in  which, 
to  satisfy  his  father's  yearning  for  better 
business  opportunities,  the  family 
moved  around  a  lot.  The  playwright's 
trips  to  the  theater  as  a  teenager  were 
almost  exclusively  to  see  musicals  with 
his  mother,  who  had  once  been  a  Broad- 
way-style dancer  and  died  in  1984.  In 
doing  Chess,  Nelson  says,  he  "found  the 
mother  in  me."  During  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  before  that  show,  he  had 
not  seen  a  musical,  so  he  no  longer  really 
understood  the  form. 

"Trevor  argued  that  there  was  a  new 
way  of  doing  a  musical,  [one  in  which] 
technology  and  style  are  completely 
entwined."  Nelson  says  the  two  ele- 
ments had  been  well  joined  in  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century,  the  period  of  the 
decidedly  nonmusical  Two  Shakespear- 
ean Actors.  As  an  example,  he  mentions 
the  current  perception  of  that  age's 
actors  as  being  broad  and  arch:  "Why 
was  that?  Because  people  were  stupid  or 
liked  broad,  arch  things?  No.  It's  be- 
cause theaters  were  lit  in  gaslight,  and  to 
be  seen  up  in  the  second  balcony,  you 
had  to  make  broad  gestures."  Nelson 
says  he  could  not  have  written  Two 
Shakespearean  Actors,  which  has  twenty- 
three  characters — all  thespians  of  a  sort 
and  all  caught  up  in  the  events  leading  to 
the  Astor  Place  riot — without  having 
learned  from  Nunn  how  to  hold  the 
stage  during  even  the  minutest  of  con- 
versational exchanges. 

If  it  is  clear  that  the  play  holds  the 
stage,  it  is  less  certain  whether  it  holds 
sufficiently  to  the  riot's  facts.  Some 
critics  thought  Nelson  unduly  falsified 
important  details.  They  took  issue,  for 
instance,  with  the  depiction  of  Forrest's 
and  Macready's  acting  styles.  The 
American  Forrest,  these  people  say,  was 
not  the  realistic,  proto-Method  actor 
Nelson  pictures  but  an  imposing,  bull- 
like man.  And  Macready,  conversely, 
was  an  intense,  psychological  perform- 
er, not  a  practitioner  of  the  declama- 
tory, "voice  beautiful"  school.  These 
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cavils  were  not  entirely  related  to  the 
text  of  Nelson's  play.  They  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  English  actors  who 
played  the  lead  parts  in  Stratford  and  in 
London:  the  wiry,  diphthong-precise 
Anton  Lesser,  Nelson's  "favorite  ac- 
tor," was  Forrest;  the  resonant,  bushy 
John  Carlisle  was  Macready.  At  Lincoln 
Center,  the  actors  should  be  less  of  an 
issue  typewise:  the  tall,  physical  Victor 
Garber  will  be  the  American,  suave 
Brian  Bedford  the  Brit. 

Was  Nelson  too  loose  with  the  facts? 
The  night  we  had  drinks,  he  confessed 
that  a  few  liberties  were  taken  but 
insisted  that  he  did  not  misconstrue  the 
principals.  ("I  think  people  read  ency- 
clopedias and  regurgitated  them. ")  And 
in  any  case,  he  says  it's  not  the  facts  that 
concern  him — it's  the  truth.  And  the 
truth  is  that  Two  Shakespearean  Actors  is 
the  finest  contemporary  play  I  know  of 
that  addresses  the  performer's  lot — the 
loneliness,  the  insecurities.  Its  emotion- 
filled  final  scene — Forrest  and  Macrea- 
dy performing  to  empty  houses,  while 
outside  the  rabble  impinges — may  at 
last  silence  the  American  critics  who 
have  called  Nelson's  work  passionless. 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether 
the  Lincoln  Center  production  will  be 
sufficient  to  boost  Nelson's  stateside 
reputation  to  its  British  heights.  One 
fervently  hopes  so.    □ 
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MISHA'S  MOMENT 

(Continued  from  page  99) 

malchik.  One  does  not  become  Barysh- 
nikov  without  a  sense  of  what  works, 
and  there  is  surely  some  artifice  in  this 
presentation.  But  it  may  also  be  that 
seventeen  years  in  the  West  have  left 
him  able  to  perceive  the  ways  he  re- 
mains an  innocent.  "I  think  he  knows 
that,"  says  France,  "and  he  is  cautious 
about  people  taking  advantage  of  it." 

Lavished  with  the  star's  prerogatives, 
he  is  accustomed  to  special  treatment 
without  seeming  to  demand  or  require 
it.  "Thank  you,  that  was  delicious,"  he 
says  to  waiters  after  meals  that  are  just 
passable.  A  dreary  hotel  amuses  him. 
"The  suites  are  named  for  everyone 
from  Bill  Cosby  to  Marco  Polo,"  he 
tells  a  friend.  "It's  that  sort  of  spec- 
trum." 

But  when  his  mood  is  very  bad,  he 
spends  time  alone.  "I  cannot  help  it, "  he 
will  say,  "it's  just  the  way  I  am." 

When  the  darkness  lifts,  he  can  be 
buoyant.  "What  do  we  have  for  today's 
soup  dujour?"  he  asks  a  waitress,  with  a 
giggle.  At  dinner,  after  several  glasses  of 
wine,  a  chef  asks  if  Baryshnikov  would 
pose  for  a  picture  with  him.  "Would 
you  please  stand?"  the  chef  asks. 

"The  picture  is  no  problem,"  says 
Baryshnikov,  with  a  grin.  "Standing  up 
is  the  problem." 

The  main  advantages  of  being  a  star, 
he  explains  one  day,  are  money  and  the 
opportunities  to  dance  with  companies 
like  Martha  Graham's  or  Paul  Taylor's. 
As  he  speaks,  his  back  is  to  a  hotel  dining 
room,  where  lunch  hour  is  officially 
over. 

"We're  not  serving  now,"  the  wait- 
ress says,  not  pleasantly.  He  turns.  She 
starts,  then  instantly  leads  him  to  a 
table.  He  grins.  "This,"  he  says,  "is 
another  advantage." 

AS  DRESS  REHEARSAL  BEGINS,  BA- 
ryshnikov  is  onstage  with  the  tour's 
thirteen  superlative  dancers.  His  face  is 
poetically  rapt  one  moment,  then 
brightened  by  his  elfin  grin.  These 
changes  suggest  the  contradictions  of  a 
man  who  is  as  wary  as  he  is  impetuous, 
who  expresses  the  full  range  of  human 
emotion  when  he  performs,  yet  in  his 
private  life  is  made  uneasy  by  confron- 
tation. His  ideal  "isjust  to  float  and  exist 
in  situations." 

Suddenly,  a  two-year-old  boy  with 
white  blond  hair  dashes  onstage  from 
the  wings.  It  is  Baryshnikov's  son, 
Peter,  a  child  with  the  cherubic  features 
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that  gave  his  father  a  boyish  mien  into 
his  thirties.  Peter  is  trailed  by  his  slen- 
der, red-haired  mother,  Lisa  Rinehart, 
whom  Baryshnikov  met  when  she  was 
dancing  in  the  ABT  corps.  She  has  been 
his  most  significant  companion  for  ten 
years,  the  woman  with  whom,  his 
friends  say,  he  has  had  his  most  mature 
relationship.  Known  for  her  wit,  sense, 
and  practicality,  Rinehart  has  been 
loved  by  Baryshnikov  and  wounded  by 
him.  In  the  process,  she  has  apparently 
confirmed  that  holding  on  is,  at  times, 
best  accomplished  by  letting  go.  "We 
understand  each  other,"  he  says. 

Now  he  picks  Peter  up,  dances  with 
him  a  moment,  then  gently  sets  him 
down.  Nothing  matters  more  to  him 
than  Peter  and  his  ten-year-old  half 
sister,  Alexandra,  nicknamed  Shura, 
whose  mother  is  Jessica  Lange.  To  wit- 
ness him  with  either  child  is  to  believe 
him.  "I  get  lonely,"  he  tells  a  friend  one 
day,  "when  I  don't  see  my  babies." 

Peter  runs  around  the  stage,  until  Ba- 
ryshnikov moves  swiftly  to  him,  takes 
his  hand,  and  leads  him  downstage 
resolutely.  "See?"  he  says,  pointing  at 
the  orchestra  pit.  "Edge." 

Then  they  walk  upstage,  still  holding 
hands,  the  tiny  boy  gazing  up  at  his 
father,  who  knows  all  about  the  edge, 
having  spent  a  lifetime  calculating  its 
precise  location. 

There  are  photographs  of  Ba- 
ryshnikov  dancing  his  first  solo.  It  was 
Tarantella,  and  he  was  fourteen,  though 
he  appears  substantially  younger.  The 
grace  is  evident,  as  is  the  joy  on  the 
face  of  a  boy  who  had  already  learned 
what  suffering  is  and  that  dancing 
eased  his  pain. 

Baryshnikov  was  born  in  Riga,  the 
capital  of  Latvia,  in  1948.  A  poor  stu- 
dent, he  hated  school  and  could  not 
make  friends.  Life  at  home  was  also 
difficult.  His  father  was  an  ardent  Sta- 
linist, a  military  man  inclined  to  be  dark 
and  unpredictable.  His  mother  was  dif- 
ferent. Sensitive  and  beautiful,  she  took 
him  to  his  first  ballets;  he  loved  her  and 
she  protected  him.  She  was  proud  when 
he  was  accepted,  at  age  twelve,  at  the 
School  of  Theater,  Opera,  and  Ballet  in 
Riga.  The  next  year,  she  died.  It  is  a 
matter  of  public  record  that  he  later 
learned  she  had  killed  herself. 

Ballet  school  was  his  refuge  and  sal- 
vation. "You  would  always  look  to  see 
where  Misha  was  standing,"  one  of  his 


early  ballet  teachers  wrote.  "His  ever- 
smiling  face  became  an  inspiration." 
Compelled  by  dancing,  he  practiced 
ceaselessly,  seeking  to  remedy  a  turned- 
in  pelvis  by  asking  other  students  to  sit 
on  his  legs  while  he  sat  in  a  yoga 
position.  When  the  Latvian  Ballet  was 
to  be  filmed  for  television,  the  director 
was  told:  "There  is  a  boy  there,  Misha 
Baryshnikov.  Place  special  emphasis  on 
him — he  is  a  future  genius." 

At  age  fifteen,  he  was  accepted  at  the 
Vaganova  academy,  where  dancers 
train  for  the  Kirov  Ballet.  He  worked 
with  Alexander  Pushkin,  teacher  of 
Nureyev,  who  had  defected  three  years 
earlier.  Soon  Baryshnikov's  technical 
prowess  became  apparent.  But  at  the 
Kirov,  danseurs  are  tall  and  regal;  he 
was  small  and  chubby.  "Simple  looking 
and  rather  bland,"  as  he  remembers.  He 
was  still  growing,  but  it  was  clear  that, 
at  best,  he  would  only  reach  the  mini- 
mum height  requirement  to  perform  in 
a  huge  proscenium. 

The  Kirov's  artistic  director,  Kon- 
stantin  Sergeyev,  wanted  him  to  dance 
demi-character  parts.  Baryshnikov  was 
determined  to  be  a  lyrical  dancer,  and 
Pushkin  supported  him.  "But  since  you 
have  such  a  baby  face,"  Pushkin  cau- 
tioned, "you  could  wait." 

"I  would  rather  have  a  flop  now," 
Baryshnikov  answered,  "so  I  will  know 
what  I  need  to  work  on." 

He  made  his  debut  in  Don  Quixote, 
then  went  on  to  Fokine's  Les  Sylphides. 
"From  then  on,"  he  recalls,  "roles  in 
white  tights  were  opened  to  me."  In 
Sleeping  Beauty  and  Giselle,  he  danced  in 
the  costumes  Nureyev  had  abandoned. 

Having  battled  to  prove  himself  on- 
stage, he  would  always  be  happiest  in 
the  studio,  where  he  could  test  himself 
completely:  "Secretly  after  the  class, 
you  try  kind  of  superhuman  things." 
Ultimately,  as  Croce  wrote,  he  could 
jump  higher  and  land  lower  than  any 
other  dancer. 

His  mind  was  on  professional  satis- 
faction; personal  happiness  was  not  part 
of  his  scheme.  "You  can't  be  happy 
there,"  he  says  now,  "being  happy  is 
being  a  hypocrite." 

He  decided  to  defect  in  1974  while  on 
tour  in  Canada,  making  his  decision  in 
an  instant,  as  he  always  did  when  con- 
fronted with  a  major  choice.  Two  days 
later,  a  car  waited  for  him  outside 
Toronto's  O'Keefe  Center,  where  he 
was  dancing  that  night.  Before  escap- 


ing, he  went  onstage  and  danced  the 
entire  program.  "It  wouldn't  be  fair," 
he  told  himself,  "to  leave  without  doing 
the  performance." 

Soon,  he  was  dancing  throughout  the 
world,  popularizing  classical  dance.  "I 
was  full  of  energy  and  desires,"  he  says. 
He  yearned  to  utilize  his  talent  com- 
pletely. He  left  behind  friends  and  lov- 
ers, an  apartment  at  the  corner  of  Dzer- 
zhinsky  Street  and  the  Moika  Canal, 
and  his  poodle,  Foma.  "You  are  already 
twenty-six,"  he  told  himself.  "Time  is 
running  away." 

Emigres  are  often  entranced 
by  the  land  where  they  find 
freedom.  Baryshnikov  was 
more  entranced  than  most. 
His  fascination  with  Amer- 
ica determined  his  choices, 
enlarging  his  career  in  ways 
that  other  dancers  could 
not  dream  of.  His  television  special  Ba- 
ryshnikov on  Broadway,  as  well  as  his 
films — The  Turning  Point  and  White 
Nights — assured  his  followings,  both 
popular  and  artistic.  In  1989,  he  opened 
on  Broadway  in  an  adaptation  of  Kaf- 
ka's Metatnorphosis,  tendering  an  in- 
triguing performance  as  a  man  who 
becomes  a  bug.  "You've  got  to  say  this 
for  Misha, "  said  Nureyev  after  seeing  it, 
"he  has  very  much  guts." 

Lately,  moviemaking  disgruntles 
him,  and  he  holds  a  deeply  negative 
view  of  a  film  career  others  deem  suc- 
cessful. "What  career?"  he  asks. 

In  fact,  scripts  are  sent  to  him  con- 
stantly. "But  they  are  all  terrible,"  he 
says.  And  though  he  recently  enjoyed 
filming  The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Ramirez,  it 
was  an  experimental  piece  directed  by 
Peter  Sellars  and  not  a  Hollywood  pro- 
duction. "To  really  succeed  in  some- 
thing, you  have  to  have  passion  for  it," 
he  tells  a  friend,  "and  with  movies,  I 
never  did." 

Always,  he  has  remained  an  artist, 
ready  to  barter  the  safe  and  familiar  for 
the  freedom  to  do  what  mattered  to 
him.  He  has  never  been  like  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger,  whose  view  of  Amer- 
ica was  steeped  in  a  craven  opportun- 
ism. Schwarzenegger's  vision  of  the 
American  Dream  is  "to  be  at  the  top  and 
make  lots  of  money,  and  have  every- 
body knowing  inc." 

Not  that  Baryshnikov  doesn't  care 
about  money.  He  enjoys  his  black  Mer- 
cedes, the  private  planes,  and  the  sanc- 
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tuary  of  homes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

But  for  Baryshnikov,  life  is  divided 
into  ends  and  means;  for  a  Schwarzen- 
egger, there  are  only  ends.  And  Barysh- 
nikov's  primary  dedication  is  not  to 
rewards  but  to  the  work  itself;  he 
danced  for  scale  in  order  to  work  with 
Morris  and  Balanchine  and  other  chore- 
ographers he  admired.  And  he  often 
performed,  as  he  notes,  for  no  more 
than  a  handshake  and  a  thank-you. 

Great  dancers  are  plied  with  small 
luxuries:  invitations  to  yachts,  dinners 
with  Jacqueline  Onassis,  guest  rooms 
that  overlook  Fifth  Avenue  or  the  Dan- 
ube or  the  Seine.  But  even  the  greatest 
do  not  become  economically  secure 
unless  they  dance  continuously,  as  Nu- 
reyev  did,  or  produce  a  body  of  chore- 
ography that  will  generate  royalties. 
Having  done  neither,  Baryshnikov  says 
he  does  not  want  to  end  up  teaching  to 
support  himself  and  his  family. 

After  a  dancer  retires,  the  natural 
progression  is  to  found  a  company,  as 
Edward  Villella  did  in  Miami,  or  to  run 
an  existing  company,  as  Peter  Martins 
has  done  with  New  York  City  Ballet. 
But  even  before  Baryshnikov  resigned 
the  directorship  of  ABT,  for  which  he 
demanded  a  salary  of  one  dollar  a  year, 
he  had  demonstrated  his  willingness  to 
work  strictly  for  money,  though  his 
financial  ventures  would  be  conducted 
outside  of  dance.  And  so,  he  could 
transform  himself  into  an  unrepentant 
capitalist,  overseeing  Baryshnikov 
Bodywear  and  Misha  perfume  and  a 
new  cologne,  Baryshnikov,  for  men. 
And  he  could  reply,  when  a  friend  asked 
why  he  made  movies,  "Work  nine 
weeks,  make  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars." It  was  an  attitude  as  American  as 
all  his  others. 

John  Fraser  was  the  first  to  inter- 
view  Baryshnikov  after  his  defection. 
He  remained  a  friend,  in  some  measure 
because  he  understood  how  little  Ba- 
ryshnikov could  give  to  others  as  he 
struggled  to  establish  himself  in  the 
West.  In  those  years,  people  saw  in  Ba- 
ryshnikov what  they  wished  to  see,  then 
tried  to  appropriate  what  was  essentially 
their  own  invention.  "There  was  a 
whole  pattern  of  people  who  thought 
they  had  him,"  Fraser  recalls,  "but  he 
didn't  defect  to  become  someone  else's 
creature." 

His  first  invitation  to  dance  in  the 


United  States  after  his  defection  came 
from  Natalia  Makarova,  the  former 
Kirov  ballerina  who  defected  in  1970 
and  with  whom  Baryshnikov  had  been 
in  love.  The  great  Giselle  of  her  time, 
Makarova  asked  Baryshnikov  to  appear 
in  that  ballet  at  ABT.  In  July  1974,  he 
danced  before  an  audience  that  had 
heard  so  much  about  him  that  he  could 
only  destroy  his  reputation  or  assure  it. 
When  the  performance  ended,  he 
bowed  to  the  ecstatic  audience  with  the 
quiet  modesty  of  an  artist  wholly  secure 
in  his  talent. 

Making  his  home  with  ABT,  he 
coaxed  Gelsey  Kirkland  away  from  Bal- 
anchine's  New  York  City  Ballet;  theirs 
might  have  been  a  great  partnership. 

"What's  the  secret  to  him?"  she  had 
asked  Fraser  after  her  first  performance 
with  Baryshnikov. 

"Don't  get  too  close,"  he  replied. 

But  they  were  already  romantically 
involved.  And  though  Baryshnikov  de- 
nies it,  many  believed  that  he  defected 
with  the  idea  of  dancing  with  her. 
Certainly  he  adored  her  talent  and  com- 
pulsive drive.  "I  loved  her  craziness," 
he  says. 

In  December  1980,  before  the  compa- 
ny's first  performance  under  his  direc- 
tion, he  fired  Kirkland  and  Patrick  Bis- 
sell  for  missing  dress  rehearsal,  because 
they  had  been  up  all  night  snorting 
cocaine.  Locked  into  emotional  rela- 
tionships with  both  dancers,  who  saw 
him  as  competitor,  nemesis,  and  father, 
he  soon  rehired  them.  Bissell  died  of  an 
overdose  in  1987. 

They  had  "very  tender  times,"  he 
says  of  Kirkland  now,  but  ultimately, 
she  may  have  convinced  him  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  those  we  love 
and  those  we  live  with.  Eventually,  she 
became  one  of  many  women  forced  to 
accept  that  Baryshnikov,  in  those  early 
years,  preferred  being  free  even  to  being 
happy.  Kirkland  left  the  company  for 
the  final  time  in  1984.  And  she  repaid 
him  by  writing  Dancing  on  My  Grave,  in 
which  she  critiqued  his  sexual  perfor- 
mance. Even  now,  five  years  after  its 
publication,  he  mentions  the  book,  al- 
ways in  passing,  to  be  funny.  "Maybe 
I'll  write  Beyond  the  Grave,"  he  says, 
laughing. 

But  at  times,  a  tightness  in  his  voice- 
suggests  that  the  book  did  not  strike 
him  as  amusing.  And  he  is  aware  that 
anyone  he  encounters  could  write  about 
him  again.  "It  is  horrible,"  he  says. 


Baryshnikov  met  Jessica 
Lange  in  1976.  He  was  an 
international  star  and  she 
was  a  starlet,  pushed  aside 
by  people  eager  to  get  near 
him.  She  was  under  con- 
tract to  Dino  De  Laurentiis, 
who  made  her  a  cultural 
joke  by  casting  her  in  King  Kong.  "She 
believed  she  was  an  actress,"  a  friend 
recalls,  "and  she  wanted  to  prove  she 
was  right." 

They  were  both  young,  ambitious, 
and  attractive  to  other  people.  Four 
years  after  they  met,  she  became  preg- 
nant. Having  the  baby  was  never  in 
question,  but  not  long  after  Shura  was 
born,  Lange  began  living  with  Sam 
Shepard.  Baryshnikov  was  stunned  and 
devastated.  Years  passed  before  he 
made  peace  with  it.  Now  he  and  Lange 
are  friends.  "You  make  your  choices, 
you  make  your  career  moves  some- 
times," he  says,  "and  you  forget  about 
the  most  important  things,  and  then  it's 
too  late.  But  life  goes  on.  The  most 
beautiful  thing  is  our  daughter.  She's 
the  best  of  what  we've  got.  We  love  each 
other  for  that." 

Baryshnikov  left  ABT  in  1978  to 
work  with  Balanchine.  "He  has  good 
feet,"  Balanchine  said  of  the  world's 
greatest  danseur.  If  he  had  come  to  the 
right  man,  he  had  come  too  late:  Balan- 
chine was  ailing  and  would  soon  be 
hospitalized  for  heart  surgery. 

Two  years  later,  Baryshnikov  was 
invited  to  become  artistic  director  of 
ABT.  He  was  only  thirty-two,  still 
learning  English,  lacking  any  adminis- 
trative experience,  but  convinced  that 
ABT  could  become  the  world's  pre- 
miere company. 

"Should  I  take  it?"  he  asked  Balan- 
chine. 

"Absolutely,"  Balanchine  said,  "if 
you  think  you  can  manage  those  guys 
on  the  board." 

Managing  the  board  would  never  be 
easy  for  Baryshnikov.  "Some  wealthy 
people  care  very  much  about  the  com- 
pany," he  says.  "But  some  people  give 
really  two  dollars  and  talk  for  fifteen 
minutes  about  those  two  dollars  and 
where  are  those  two  dollars  and  what 
are  you  doing  with  them." 

In  1989,  he  hired  Jane  Hermann,  then 
presentations  director  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera,  to  be  the  company's  execu- 
tive director.  Flerjob,  presumably,  was 
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Luxury  Biking,  Walking 

OFlfl     lvJOl*^  Peaceful  rides,  quiet  walks, 

**"Vl.   -■*  ™  Av/1.  V/         pristine  snow,  untra veiled 

rivers.  Welcome  to  the  1992 
World  of  Butterfield  &  Robinson  -  World 
leader  in  the  art  of  traveling  slowly  and 
comfortably. 


Deluxe  trips  for  adults  and  families 

in  11  European  countries,  New 
Zealand,  Bali,  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Extraordinary  experiences  for 
students  in  Europe  and  England. 

Please  call  or  write  for  our  free 
brochure. 


Butterfield  and  Robinson, 

70  Bond  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  M5B  1X3  (416)  864-1354  Toll-Free  in  U.S.A.:  1-800-678-1147  Toil-Free  in  Canada:  1-800-268-8415  Fax  (416)  864-0541 
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The  Elegant  Place  To  Play. 


The  Boca  is  a  world-famous  resort  estate  on 
Florida's  Gold  Coast.  Featuring  elegant 
accommodations.  A  private  beach  club  with 
all  watersports.  Two  championship  18-hole 
golf  courses.  34  tennis  courts.  23-slip  mari- 
na. Fitness  centers.  And  a  choice  of  superb 
restaurants  and  entertainment. 


Call  1-800-327-0101,  ext.  05 

IE  Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club 


ISIAXDS 


Escape  to  Hie  Cayman  Islands!  Those 
who  know  us  love  our  charming  British 
Crown  Colony  for  its  sparkling  white 
Caribbean  beaches,  crystal-clear  waters, 
safe,  beautiful  diving,  fabulous  fishing 
and  great  duty-free  shopping.  But  most  of 
all,  we're  loved  for  our  warm  hospitable 
people.  Comfortable  jet  service  is  available 
via  Cayman  Airways. 

CAYMAN  ISLANDS 
"Those  who  know  us,  love  us." 
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Celebrate  the  50Oth  Anniversary  of  Columbus'  Discoveries 

Take  the  QEII  (NY-Bermuda-NY)  for  5  days 
culminating  with  a  view  of  the  parade  of  300 
Tall  Ships,  fireworks  and  top  flight  enter- 
tainers from  the  best  seat  in  the  harbor! 
In  October,  make  history,  sail  from  Genoa 
in  the  footsteps  of  Columbus  aboard  the 
revolutionary,  ultra-deluxe  Radisson  Dia- 
mond. Be  on  San  Salvador  500  years  to  the 
day — after  Columbus  landed!  For  reserva- 
tions or  brochures  call:  1  (800)  468-1992. 


For  a  free  brochure, 
call  1-800-346-3313. 
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t's  the  Caribbean  cruise  with  a  difference;  a  thousand 
fascinating  miles  of  Amazon  River.  Plus,  Martinique, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Bequia,  Tobago  and  Devil's 
Island.  12  days,  with  departures  Dec.  18  &  30, 1991 
and  Feb.  14  &  26,  1992  aboard  the  flagship  of  our 
fleet,  the  mts  World  Renaissance. 

Rates  start  as  low  as  $2 195  per  person  including 
airfare  from  Miami.  Domestic  add-ons  available  from 
most  USA  cities. 

For  reservations  &  information,  see  your  travel  agent, 


or  call 
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ESPLANADE^ 
TOURS 


U.S.  General  Sales  Representative  for 


SWANI 
HELLENIC 


Savor  Egypt's  antiquities  aboard  the 
luxurious  Nile  Monarch  or  sail  into  the 
Mediterranean,  birthplace  of  ancient 
civilization,  aboard  the  Orpheus.  Both 
programs  accompanied  by  guest  lectur- 
ers who  bring  alive  ancient  Greece,  Tur- 
key, Israel  and  Egypt. 

For  information  about  these  cruises  and 
Swan's  Art  Treasures  tours,  see  your 
travel  agent  or  call  Esplanade  617-266- 
7465-1-880-426-5492. 


800-221-2470  (USA  &  Canada)  212-599-1750  (NY  State). 

Ship's  Registry  Greece 


Grand  Hospitality  That  Is  Uniquely  Miami 

Only  15  minutes  from  Miami  International  Airport  and  10  minutes  from  Miami's  business 
center,  the  Grand  Bay  perfectly  complements  the  city's  sense  of  casual  sophistication.  South 
Florida's  only  five-star  hotel  offers  a  four-star  restaurant,  24-hour  room  service,  concierge  service, 

a  swimming  pool  and  health  club.  For  reservations  and 

information  call  305-848-9600 

800-327-2788. 


or 
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GRAND  BAY  HOTEE 

i  I  II  UNUT  GROVE 

2669  S.  Bayshore  Drive 
Miami,  FL  33133 
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THE  VILLAS  OF  GRAND  CYPRESS: 
A  CHOICE  EXPERIENCE 

Nestled  amidst  45  holes  of  lack  Nicklaus 
signature  golf,  The  Villas  of  Grand  Cypress 
offer  a  quiet,  secluded  ambiance,  along 
with  impeccably  elegant  accommoda- 
tions and  the  ultimate  in  services  and 
amenities. 

Villa  guests  have  access  to  Grand  Cypress 
Resort's  many  world-class  recreational 
choices  as  well  as  the  Executive  Meeting 
Center 

The  Villas  of  Grand  Cypress,  Grand  Cypress  Resort,  60 
Grand  Cypress  Blvd ,  Orlando.  FL  32836,  USA  1-800- 
835-7377 
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Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  WI 
809-953-2211,  Fax  809-953-2731 

400  acre  estate  with  a  one  mile  private  white  sand  k 
7,130  yard  Robert  Trent  Jones  championship 
course.  13  tennis  courts  (7  lit)  and  4  lit  squash  cc 
Horseback  riding.  Deep  sea  fishing.  Scuba  diving.  5 
keling.  Sailing.  Wind  surfing.  Sauna.  Massage 
pools.  Nautilus  gym.  For  reservations/information 
800-626-0592, 800-237-3237, 800424-5500  or  see 
travel  agent. 
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N*  COLONY  CLUB 


Bermuda's  most  elegant  cottage  colony  is  also 
comfortably  affordable  and  easy  to  reach.  Lan- 
tana  Colony  Club  offers  deluxe  suite  accom- 
modations, excellent  tennis,  croquet  and  wa- 
tersports;  championship  golf  is  five  minutes 
away.  With  its  unusual  sculpture  garden  and  art  collection,  this  "Museum  Without  Walls"  ranks 
among  the  world's  most  memorable  resorts.  Nightly  rates  for  two,  including  water/view  suite, 
breakfast  and  dinner  (world-class  cuisine  and  an  extensive  wine  cellar)  from  $276  until  April  15, 
1992,  and  from  $360  April  16  -  October  31, 1992.  Less  than  two  hours  on  non-stop  air  service 
from  ten  East  Coast  gateway  cities.  1-800-468-3733, 1-800-372-1323  or  1-809-234-0141. 
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"ThffleadingHotels 
otth(?World® 

The  exclusive  Loewe  designed  cover  is  just  an  introduction  to  tl 
collection  of  outstanding  luxury  hotels.  The  1992  Directory 
The  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World  contains  color  pho 
graphs,  descriptions  and  rate  information  on  245  member  hot 
worldwide.  Please  send  or  call  for  your  personal  copy. 

"ThffJeadingHotels  ofthtfWorid® 

747  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017-2847 

For  reservations  contact  vour  travel  consultant  or  call  (800)  21 
or  (212)  838-3110. 


THr.Cn 
LOWELL 

NEW   YORK 

Exclusively  located  in  a  quiet  tree-lined  street 
between  Park  and  Madison  Avenues,  one  could 
think  that  this  1928  Landmark  Hotel  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  Paris  From  the  architecture  to  the  ser- 
vice, The  Lowell  reflects  discreet  aristocratic  and 
European  elegance 
28  East  63rd  Street,  New  York.  New  York  10021 

(2121838-1400 
For  Reservations  (800)  221-4444  US/Canada 


THE     PENINSULA 

BEVERLY      HILLS 

In  the  heart  of  Beverly  Hills,  walking  dis- 
tance to  both  Rodeo  Drive  shopping  and 
Century  City.  Courtesy  Rolls  Royce  service 
in  the  area.  Experience  Legendary  Penin- 
sula service,  win  not  join  us  for  the  holi- 
days! Call  I  800462-7899  for  special  hoi 
iday  package  rates  and  hotel  brochure  or 
contact  vour  travel  consultant. 


Ml 

ISULA 
GROUP 


A  member  of 


cIheF]eadmgHotels 
otthtfWorld® 


PARK  AVENUE  AT  65TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

Europe  on  Park  Avenue 

The  doorman  welcomes  you  into  an  i 
sphere  of  elegance;  the  white  gloved  ele 
attendant  whisks  you  to  your  beaut 
appointed  Suite  with  wood  burning  fire 
and  marble  bathroom.  Enjoy  impeccabli 
vice  at  the  world  renowned  Mayfair  Re 
Telephone:  212-288-0800  Fax:  211 
0538 


Puerto  Rico 

H*"^^  Iiu  Shining  Star  Of  Thi  Caribbean 


Puerto  Rico:  The  Shini 
Star  of  the  Caribbean,  i 

other  island  in  the  Caribbe 
offers  yon  such  a  variety 
vacation  experiences.  Pue 
Rico's  beaches  are  a  parad 
tor  water  lovers  and  Pne 
Rico's  unique  Spanish  ht 
tage  offers  wonderful  dinii 
festivals,  shopping  a 
an  hiikI  every  corner  and  a 
colorful  history  dating  back 
most  soo  years. 
Call  I  800-866-S- T-A-R  I'.xt. 
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PUAIL  LODGE 

ESORT     &      GOLF     CLUB 
CARMEL,  CALIFORNIA 

my  Carmel,  California:  on  the  grounds  of  the  Golf 
at  Quail  Lodge.  Ideal  for  year-round  golf  and  ten- 
ne  hundred  luxurious  units  including  lakeside  cot- 
uites  and  two  story  lodges.  The  Executive  Villa  offers 
tuous  suites  and  living  room  combinations.  Very 
it  yet  very  cozy.  Mobil  Five-Star  Winner.  Color  Bro- 
Member  Preferred  Hotels. 


RENAISSANCE  CRUISES.  Eight  intimate 
and  graceful  cruise  ships  offering  4 1  unique  des- 
tinations including  the  Far  East,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Europe,  Scandinavia,  Africa,  Virgin  &  Lee- 
ward Islands,  South  America,  New  England  & 
Canada  and  the  Asian  Islands.  Send  for  a  free 
brochure  or  call  1-800-525-2450  Ext.  352. 


RENAISSANCE    CRUISES 

The  Thrill  Of  Traveling,  Reborn. 
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The  Ritz-Carlton 

Mauna  Lani 


Tranquil,  tropical  getaway  on  the  Big  Island 
of  Hawaii.  White  sand  beaches,  private 
lagoon,  lush  gardens,  two  golf  courses,  ten- 
nis and  shopping.  Our  dining  and  enter- 
tainment is  exceptional.  And  we  offer  our 
exclusive  Ritz-Carlton  Club  with  concierge 
service  and  five  food  presentations  daily.  The 
Ritz-Carlton — Hawaiian  style.  Please  call 
800-845-9905. 
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RowBl^chClub 

The  Royal  Beach  Club  redefines 
the  word  sen  ice.  Enjoy  the  type  of 
attention  that  is  reserved  for  royalty 
in  two  of  Hawaii's  most  spectacular 
resorts. To  find  out  more  about  this 
exclusive  club  call  1-800-228-3000. 

The  Westin  Kauai  •  The  Westin  Maui 


Westin 


LHE  SURREY  HOTEL 

|  FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL  1-800-ME-SU1TE,  EXT.  119 

The  Surrey  brings  Europe's  self- 
assured  elegance  to  the  neart  of 
the  art  world — extravagantly 
spacious  suites  with  kitchen, 
discreetly  priced. 


The  Ritz-Carlton 

Naples 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON,  NAPLES 

Our  grand  hotel  looks  out  across  the  sparkling 
Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Florida's  west  coast.  With 
a  secluded  beach  of  white  sand  3  miles  long. 
Guest  rooms,  all  with  ocean  views.  Delightful 
restaurants,  from  the  formal  to  the  most  cas- 
ual. A  pool  and  outdoor  Jacuzzi.  Tennis.  Golf 
nearby.  A  fitness  center.  For  reservations  call 
800-241-3333-  Or  see  your  travel  agent. 
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STAR  CLIPPERS 


One  &  two-week  Caribbean  cruises  aboard 
NEW,  Four-masted,  Square-rigged  Clipper 
Ships,  (Tallest  of  the  Tall  Ships),  sailing 
to  the  Virgin  or  Leeward  Islands.  Kates 
start  at  $995  per  person  double  occupan- 
cy. Also  in  the  Mediterranean  in  Summer 
'92.  1-800-442-0551. 
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LANDIMG 
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A  Manhattan  East  Suite  Hotel 

20  East  76th  Street,  New  York,  NY  1002 1 

(212)288-3700  FAX:  (212)628-1549 


Windjammer  landing  Villa  Beach 
Resort,  St.  Lucia,  W.I. 

A  world  of  spacious  villas,  from  one  to 
three  bedrooms,  tucked  among  St  Lucia's 
flowering  hills.  Featuring  tennis  Every 
water  sport  you  can  name  from  our  own 
beautiful  beach.  And  delectable,  innova- 
tive cuisine.  For  reservations  and  informa- 
tion, see  your  travel  agent  or  call  1-800- 
243-1166. 


to  deal  with  the  business  aspects  of  the 
company  while  Baryshnikov  focused 
on  artistic  considerations. 

From  the  outset,  he  was  determined 
to  continue  ABT's  tradition  of  offering 
everything  from  nineteenth-century 
classics  to  contemporary  pieces.  But 
whereas  modern  pieces  had  always  been 
brought  in  to  please  the  public,  Barysh- 
nikov commissioned  modern  works  for 
the  dancers  themselves,  convinced  that 
this  would  improve  their  stagecraft  and 
technique  in  the  classics.  "He  really 
believed  that,"  says  France,  "because  it 
had  been  that  way  for  him." 

Most  significantly,  in  a  company  that 
had  always  relied  on  the  kindness  of 
guest  stars,  Baryshnikov  announced  a 
no-guest  policy.  This  meant  the  corps 
could  work  their  way  up  to  principal 
parts  and  that  the  director  would  not  be 
held  hostage  to  the  demands  of  roving 
stars.  "It  was  all  what  she  can  do  and 
what  she  can't  do  and  with  whom  and 
how,"  he  says  of  Makarova.  "All  these 
people  had  their  problems." 

He  knew  that  if  he  performed  four 
times  a  week  he  could  guarantee  the 
company's  success.  "I  tried  to  suppress 
my  urge  to  dance,"  he  says.  His  duty 
was  to  make  audiences  enthuse  over  the 
unknowns  he  had  hired.  "What  I  have 
to  do, "  he  would  say,  "is  make  them  go 
see  Wes  Chapman." 

Attendance  steadily  improved;  there 
was  no  question  that  he  had  elevated  the 
repertory  and  the  dancing.  Still,  addi- 
tional dancers  and  expanded  rehearsal 
time  were  expensive,  and  the  compa- 
ny's debt  accumulated.  This  was  a  pres- 
sure, as  was  his  having  to  deal  with 
ballet  dancers.  "Truly,  in  the  long  run," 
he  says,  "classical  dancers  bored  me  to 
death.  You  start  to  catch  yourself  be- 
having like  them — hysterical,  bitchy. 
They're  such  children. "  But  then  he  was 
also  masterful  at  exploiting  the  young 
dancers'  childlike  longing  for  the  direc- 
tor's approval,  bestowing  that  approv- 
al, taking  it  away,  making  a  dancer 
work  for  it  before  rebestowing  it.  "It 
was  all  very  addicting,"  one  says. 

His  choreography  for  the  Nutcracker 
and  Don  Quixote  was  widely  praised, 
but  in  1984,  his  Cinderella  was  attacked 
by  critics  even  as  it  was  popular  enough 
to  rid  the  company  of  the  debt  it  had 
incurred  the  year  before. 

Increasingly,  his  press  became  adver- 
sarial, ad  hominem,  and  peevish.  "I 
thought  I  detected  a  note  of  bitterness  in 


some  of  the  local  press  commentary  on 
Baryshnikov,"  Croce  wrote  after  he 
withdrew  from  the  1986  season.  "It  was 
nearly  as  if  he'd  injured  himself  on 
purpose  to  frustrate  New  York." 

In  1989,  notices  for  his  Swan  Lake 
were  downright  hostile,  disregarding 
its  moments  of  magic  and  plunging  Ba- 
ryshnikov into  a  depression  he  could 
not  dispel.  "They  sort  of  missed  a  lot," 
he  says  plaintively. 

As  artistic  director,  he  had  distinct 
notions  about  how  the  company  should 
dance.  If  Baryshnikov  castigated  a  danc- 
er for  playing  for  applause,  a  reviewer 
was  apt  to  rave  about  the  same  perfor- 
mance. To  dancers,  it  was  evident  that 
Baryshnikov's  aesthetic  was  not  shared 
by  many  critics;  as  a  rule,  they  cared 
more  about  what  critics  thought.  His 
hold  on  the  company  felt  increasingly 
tenuous. 

"There  is  not  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  grati- 
tude to  be  found  in  this  business,"  he 
said  to  Fraser  during  that  period. 

He  was  forty-one,  his  son  was  about 
to  be  born,  ABT  politics  had  exhausted 
him,  and  he  was  going  to  have  his 
second  knee  surgery — a  trauma  preced- 
ed by  depression  and  followed  by  un- 
certainty, anger,  and  finally,  by  resolve. 

"I  still  have  a  lot  of  juice  in  me  as  a 
performer,"  he  told  friends.  His  life  at 
ABT  seemed  headed  downward.  "And 
then,"  he  thought,  "you  will  lose  your 
years  as  a  dancer  for  what?" 

In  June  1989,  he  called  the  company 
together  to  announce  that  he  would  stay 
on  only  through  the  1990  season. 

A  few  months  later,  he  learned  that 
France  was  to  be  let  go  with  one  year's 
severance.  France  is  a  complex,  flam- 
boyant figure,  partial  to  heavy  per- 
fumes, jewelry,  and  caftans.  Brilliant 
and  difficult,  he  had  run  the  company  in 
Baryshnikov's  absence  and  alienated  an 
astonishing  number  of  people  in  the 
ballet  world. 

When  Hermann  announced  France's 
dismissal,  some  saw  it  as  part  of  her  plan 
to  take  over  the  company,  which  she 
soon  did,  despite  a  notable  dearth  of 
credentials.  Others  felt  she  had  had  no 
choice.  Baryshnikov  warned  that  if 
France  went,  there  would  be  trouble. 
The  matter,  he  was  informed,  had  been 
decided. 

"The  board  agrees?"  he  asked. 

"Everyone  agrees,"  he  was  told.  And 
so  he  quit  immediately,  hastening  the 
departure  he  had  already  announced. 


His  view  of  his  years  at  ABT  varies. 
"I'm  not  regretting  for  one  second  my 
presence  with  ABT,"  he  will  say.  "Not 
for  one  second.  I  think  I  learned  as  a  man 
a  lot  more  than  I  could  have  learned 
without  being  there."  Another  time,  he 
says,  "I  could  have  been  a  different  artist 
maybe,  but  I'm  doing  okay." 

Certainly  he  learned  that  he  wanted  to 
be  onstage.  If  the  price  for  that  knowl- 
edge was  years  of  missed  dancing,  there 
had  perhaps  been  some  benefit  in  it. 
"Maybe  it  saved  me  a  bit, "  he  says,  "and 
gave  me  a  bit  more  appetite  and  trig- 
gered my  glands  for  the  work." 

The  White  Oak  Dance  Project's 
1991  season  begins  in  just  a  few  hours. 
Baryshnikov  paces  the  hotel  lobby, 
ready  to  leave  for  the  theater.  His  car  is 
late.  "I  want  to  go.  Now,"  he  tells  Peter 
Marshall,  the  physical  therapist  who 
travels  with  him. 

In  the  car,  he  is  uncommunicative. 
Forced'  to  be  with  others  at  stressful 
moments,  he  is  practiced  at  silence,  and 
anyone  who  wants  his  affection  must 
adjust  to  these  silences. 

Always  before  a  performance,  extra- 
neous worries  and  trifles  take  on  major 
proportions,  and  now  Baryshnikov 
frets  that  audiences  will  be  distracted  by 
the  humidity. 

"People  go  to  outdoor  concerts  all  the 
time,"  says  Marshall.  He  understands 
Baryshnikov  and  does  not  take  his 
moods  personally. 

"To  listen  to  music  is  one  thing,  to 
concentrate  on  something  you  are 
watching  is  something  else,"  says  Ba- 
ryshnikov. "It's  not  as  easy  as  it 
sounds."  They  go  the  rest  of  the  way  in 
silence. 

Backstage  the  company  takes 
class  from  Morris.  A  reflexive  choreog- 
rapher, his  class,  filled  with  graceful 
developpes  and  fondus,  demands  full  at- 
tention. Baryshnikov  is  focusing  on  the 
evening's  dances.  He  likes  Morris's  class 
but  does  a  simpler  warm-up,  telling 
himself,  "It's  already  too  much  infor- 
mation." 

Onstage,  his  mind  is  on  automatic. 
From  there,  it  may  wander.  "Wouldn't 
it  be  nice  to  have  a  sip  of  beer  right 
now,"  he  will  think  one  night  as  he  lifts 
Kate  Johnson. 

"Strange  things  come  to  your  mind 
sometimes,"  he  says,  "when  you 
dance." 
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The  stage  goes  to  black  at  8:20 
P.M.  Baryshnikov  assumes  his  place  at 
center  stage.  The  curtain  rises.  He 
stands  alone,  in  a  spotlight.  The  house  is 
at  capacity.  The  audience  cheers.  "All 
these  people,"  Baryshnikov  thinks,  his 
blue  eyes  sparkling. 

The  first  work  is  Canonic  3/4  Studies, 
an  ensemble  piece  that  exudes  the  flow- 
ing grace,  crisp  clarity,  and  sly  humor 
that  are  Morris's  signatures.  Afterward, 
the  applause  is  explosive,  and  during  the 
curtain  call  Baryshnikov  smiles,  obvi- 
ously feeling  more  in  control,  his  ten- 
sion easing. 

Now  it  is  time  for  Deck  of  Cards. 
Danced  to  songs  by  Jimmy  Logsdon, 
George  Jones,  and  T.  Texas  Tyler,  this 
piece  has  one  solo  for  a  toy  truck,  one 
for  Morris  doing  a  Duse  turn  in  drag, 
and  for  Baryshnikov,  a  five-minute  solo 
that  begins  with  him  standing  at  atten- 
tion, wearing  a  military  jacket  and  cap, 
socks  and  boxer  shorts.  In  the  wings,  his 
eyes  narrow  as  he  focuses  on  this  com- 
plex and  intense  work  that  comments 
on  belief  and  believers  and  the  subjectiv- 
ity of  truth  itself. 

It  is  Deck  of  Cards  that  he  has  worried 
about  in  the  weeks  before  the  perfor- 
mance, knowing  that  one  missed  ges- 
ture will  throw  off  the  entire  work.  And 
as  he  begins  his  solo  ,  the  audience  turns 
rapt  and  silent.  "For  me,"  he  says, 
"silent  contact  with  the  audience  is 
much  more  important  than  actual  thun- 
der of  applause."  And  in  that  silence, 
they  are  with  him,  as  he  moves  rapidly 
from  one  movement  to  the  next,  the 
exquisite  precision  of  his  gestures  pro- 
viding eloquence,  humor,  and  pathos. 
As  he  strikes  a  concluding  pose,  Morris, 
in  a  tangerine-colored  dress,  floats  to  his 
side  from  the  wings,  exhaling  cigarette 
smoke.  As  Morris  places  his  head  on 
Baryshnikov's  shoulder,  the  toy  truck 
starts  across  the  stage,  joining  the  danc- 
ers in  a  final  tableau.  Then  it  is  over,  and 
the  audience  applauds  and  Baryshnikov 
sweeps  Morris  forward,  holding  his 
hand  and  bowing  to  him  with  all  the 
gallantry  he  would  employ  bowing  to 
Makarova. 

And  when  the  audience  rises,  the 
cheering  is  not  only  for  Baryshnikov's 
dancing  but  for  his  courage  as  well — for 
the  spirit  and  daring  of  a  ballet  prince 
who  forswore  white  tights  to  appear  in 
boxer  shorts. 

Now,  as  the  applause  grows  louder, 
Baryshnikov's  eyes  shine.  The  risk  nev- 


er daunted  or  alarmed  him. 

"It's  all  a  risk,"  he  says  later,  "if  you 
do  it  right." 

Baryshnikov  is  ready  to  leave 
the  theater,  a  bottle  of  St. 
Pauli  Girl  beer  in  his  hand. 
Outside,  a  hundred  women 
mob  him,  touching  his  legs, 
his  back,  his  shoulders,  try- 
ing to  look  him  in  the  eye. 
He  never  makes  eye  contact 
in  these  situations.  He  autographs  one 
program,  then  another.  "I  wish  I  could 
be  like  Paul  Newman,"  he  mutters, 
"and  not  sign. "  After  fifty  programs,  he 
gets  into  his  car.  The  disappointment  is 
audible. 

"I'm  doing  the  maximum  what  I 
can,"  he  says  quietly,  "to  be  a  public 
person." 

Driving  back  to  the  hotel, 
Baryshnikov  falls  silent.  "One  done," 
he  says  finally. 

He  sees  Morris  in  the  hotel  lobby.  He 
hurries  toward  him,  places  an  arm 
around  him,  then  rests  his  head  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Thank  you,  Mark,"  he  says. 

"When  I  started  doing  romantic 
roles,"  says  Baryshnikov,  "I  knew  I 
could  move  people  at  a  performance.  I 
could  feel  something  happening." 
Now,  when  he  no  longer  cares  about 
being  a  romantic  figure,  something  is 
happening  again.  "To  disturb  them," 
he  says,  "to  try  to  have  an  effect  on 
people  somehow,  that's  the  most  im- 
portant." 

And  as  the  White  Oak  tour  goes  on,  it 
is  clearly  having  its  effect.  Night  after 
night,  audiences  rise  to  their  feet.  One 
critic  writes  that  the  evening  "felt  more 
like  a  Woodstock-style  love-in  than  a 
modern-dance  concert." 

He  has  been  dancing  in  America  for 
seventeen  years,  and  the  White  Oak 
Dance  Project  is  his  most  satisfying 
endeavor  thus  far.  "It  works,"  he  says, 
"because  it  is  a  fantasy  thing.  Nobody 
did  it  this  way  ever." 

And  Baryshnikov  has  at  last  resolved 
a  long-held  ambivalence  and  come  to  a 
more  intense  feeling  for  dance.  "You  do 
appreciate  it  more.  It  gets  sweeter." 
How  long  it  will  go  on  he  does  not 
know.  "I  wish  a  few  years,"  he  says. 

In  fact,  he  can  imagine  going  on  a 
while.  Maybe  later  he  will  take  on  some 


theatrical  ventures.  He  would  like  to 
work  on  a  television  piece.  "There  will 
be  less  movement  at  some  point,"  he 
says,  "and  more  theater. "  He  knows  his 
knee  is  a  time  bomb.  "And  I'd  rather  not 
dance  than  dance  badly." 

Lately,  he  has  taken  to  watching  golf, 
especially  the  senior  players.  Last  season 
in  New  York,  he  liked  watching  perfor- 
mances of  the  seventy-two-year-old 
Merce  Cunningham.  "Seeing  Merce 
was  the  most  extraordinary  experi- 
ence," Baryshnikov  says.  "It  moved  me 
so  much."  He  saw  him  six  times.  Since 
then  his  outlook  has  changed.  "You 
don't  have  to  go  out  on  a  stage  and 
gallop  around  it,"  he  says. 

"If  you  can  figure  out  how,"  he  tells 
himself,  "everything  is  pretty  much 
possible."   □ 

The  Howard  Gilman  Foundation  at  White  Oak  is  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  natural  and  cultural  resources,  concentrating  both  on 
environmental  conservation  and  on  the  preservation  of  important  human 
artifacts.  More  specifically,  the  private  foundation  involves  itself  with 
medical  research,  international  cultural  relations,  the  propagation  of 
endangered  species,  and  the  furthering  of  the  new  and  valuable  in  the  arts. 

TITO'S  RETREAT 

(Continued  from  page  107) 

suggested  a  game  of  billiards  and 
showed  Phillips  his  horse,  one  of  the 
Lippizaners  favored  by  Austrian  royal- 
ty. They  also  went  fishing  with  Tito's 
eight-year-old  son,  Misa.  (Misa's 
mother,  Herta  Hass,  was  Tito's  second 
wife.  Pelagea  had  abandoned  her  hus- 
band in  1929.) 

But  the  visit  was  deceptively  relaxed. 
Tito  had  broken  with  Stalin  in  1948. 
The  Russian  leader  had  ousted  Tito's 
party  from  the  international  Commu- 
nist organization  because  Tito  had  re- 
peatedly put  Yugoslavia's  interests  first. 
Even  as  the  photographer  and  his  host 
moved  freely  about  the  island,  Stalin 
had  imposed  an  economic  blockade 
against  Yugoslavia,  forcing  party  mem- 
bers to  choose  sides.  Tito  responded 
with  almost  equal  ruthlessness,  setting 
up  what  would  become  an  infamous 
concentration  camp  for  pro-Stalinist 
countrymen.  Yet  there  was  an  impor- 
tant difference  between  his  camp  and 
Stalin's  gulag:  prisoners  were  not  killed. 
As  the  Yugoslavian  writer  Milovan 
Djilas,  whose  refusal  to  follow  Tito's 
party  line  led  to  several  jailings  in  the 
1950s,  said,  "Tito,  unlike  Stalin,  was 
no  sadist."  Stalin  never  vanquished 
Tito,  because  of  the  formidable  Yugo- 
slavian resistance  forces  and  the  pros- 
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pect    of  Western    nations    coming    to 
Tito's  defense. 


mid  the  backdrop  of  crisis, 
the  name  Brioni  was  be- 


A  u  _ 

/  M  with  the  strong-willed 
/       B        figure     who     was     now 

j         V      spending  all  of  his  sum- 

/  M     mers  there.   By  the  early 

_1_  M  iQ=;rw  the  outlook  for  Yu- 
goslavia was  improving.  American  aid, 
for  example,  had  begun  with  a  shipment 
of  wheat  and  continued  as  a  Cold  War 
reward  for  Tito's  break  with  Stalin. 
Though  the  construction  of  the  White 
Villa,  so  named  for  its  white,  polished 
stone  exterior,  spurred  inevitable  ran- 
cor, Tito  argued  that  he  needed  a  suit- 
able place  to  entertain  world  leaders  if 
the  country  were  to  outgrow  its  back- 
ward Balkan  status. 

Completed  in  1953,  the  year  Tito 
became  Yugoslavia's  president,  the 
fourteen-room  house  was  built  as  a 
1950s  version  of  a  Roman  villa.  Its 
unassuming  elegance  is  largely  derived 
from  its  setting.  Shrouded  by  palm  trees 
and  the  thousand  species  of  flora  that 
make  the  island  a  veritable  sea  of  green, 
the  villa  is  secluded  while  at  the  same 
time  affording  sweeping  views  of  the 
Adriatic  from  its  salon  level.  A  wide 
stone  stairway  lined  by  decorative  ped- 
estals climbs  the  steep  hill  from  the 
beach  to  the  terrace  off  the  villa's  main 
floor.  From  the  time  the  house  opened, 
a  marble  statue  of  a  nude  girl,  titled 
Shame,  by  Yugoslavian  sculptor  Anton 
Augustincic,  has  been  a  terrace  fixture, 
its  presence  a  nod  to  the  deep  bond 
between  the  sculptor  and  Tito,  both  of 
whom  came  from  the  poor  region  of 
Zagorje  and  spoke  with  its  distinctive 
accent. 

When  the  two-story  copper  entrance- 
hall  door  swings  open,  guests  first  no- 
tice a  large  oil  painting  by  Ismet  Muje- 
zinovic  of  a  battle  scene,  titled  Glory  to 
the  Partisans  on  Sutjeska,  done  in  hues  of 
gray  and  orange.  Scattered  throughout 
the  house  are  other  wartime  reminders, 
such  as  the  chess  set  believed  to  be  the 
one  Tito  used  on  Vis.  Tito,  who  thrived 
on  intimate  conversation,  most  enjoyed 
the  circles  of  large,  overstuffed  easy 
chairs  clustered  on  the  main  floor, 
where  the  reception  area  and  formal 
dining  room  form  a  combined  space  of 
roughly  twenty-five  feet  by  one  hun- 
dred feet.  Massive  brass  chandeliers  arc 


suspended  above  the  rambling  beige 
and  brown  room,  which  is  flooded  with 
natural  light  from  the  terrace  extending 
the  length  of  one  entire  wall. 

Atop  a  marble  cabinet  in  the  salon  is  a 
sensuously  curved  bronze  relief  by 
Frane  Krisinic,  titled  Allegory  of  Music. 
A  lover  of  all  music — especially  waltzes 
and  folk  songs — Tito  had  taught  him- 
self to  play  the  piano.  He  took  mostly 
private  pleasure  in  the  instrument,  de- 
riving relaxation  from  it  as  he  did  from 
the  pool,  massage  table,  and  sunlamp  in 
the  ersatz  gymnasium  on  the  basement 
level.  On  social  occasions,  only  profes- 
sional musicians  played  the  salon's  gold 
and  white  piano.  (Yul  Brynner  once 
climbed  on  top  of  it  to  sing  a  wildly 
received  medley  of  gypsy  songs  that 
lasted  until  3:00  A.M.) 

Most  of  the  villa's  paintings  and 
sculptures  are  the  work  of  Yugoslavian 
artists.  They  include  a  bronze  of  a  girl  by 
Ivan  Mestrovic,  who  came  to  Brioni  at 
Tito's  invitation.  One  surprising  excep- 
tion, hanging  above  a  marble  cabinet,  is 
an  important  Renaissance  painting  by 
Paolo  Veronese  (1528-88)  titled  The 
Capture  of  Europa.  Nearly  all  of  the 
rather  undistinguished  furniture  was 
chosen  from  factories  in  Yugoslavia. 
Tito  maintained  there  was  nothing  in 
their  manufacture  to  be  ashamed  of  and 
wanted  to  support  industry  in  his  na- 
tion. There  are,  however,  museum- 
quality,  centuries-old  Oriental  carpets 
on  the  salon's  travertine  marble  floors 
from  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Bangladesh. 

Never  fond  of  change,  Tito  kept  the 
house's  original  furnishings  throughout 
his  life.  By  all  appearances,  they  have 
not  been  rearranged  since  his  death. 
They  include  countless  light-colored, 
wood-framed  upholstered  pieces  that 
could  be  handily  shifted  into  convenient 
groupings  for  parties  or  meetings.  Tito 
took  special  pride  in  a  collection  of 
sixty-eight  Greek  miniature  statues.  He 
is  believed  to  have  received  the  terra- 
cotta works  as  a  gift  from  the  Croatian 
Communist  party.  The  figures  of 
young  men  and  women  were  inspired 
by  Greek  monumental  sculpture.  Only 
Tito  was  permitted  to  touch  the  statues, 
which  he  enclosed  in  glass  for  protec- 
tion. 

The  house  had  been  meticulously  run 
when  he  was  alive,  and  still  is,  by  a 
small,  government-financed  staff  that 
ferries  in  daily  from  the  mainland.  The 
linen  closets'  hand-embroidered  sheets 


and  tablecloths  are  precisely  folded. 
Pots  and  pans  bearing  the  national  em- 
blem are  stowed  on  the  kitchen  shelves 
and  shine  as  if  just  purchased. 

Looking  oddly  out  of  place,  howev- 
er, is  a  stark  reminder  of  the  athletic 
Tito's  mortality:  in  the  middle  of  the 
drained  pool  stands  a  white  lounge  chair 
where  he  would  sit  in  his  final  years, 
when  thrombosis  ultimately  led  to  the 
amputation  of  one  leg. 

At  the  White  Villa,  ink-sketched 
place  cards,  crystal,  and  fresh  flowers 
were  de  rigueur  at  dinners  for  world 
leaders — who  over  the  years  included 
India's  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi, 
Jordan's  King  Hussein,  and  the  Nether- 
lands' Queen  Juliana.  After  dinner, 
things  tended  to  become  considerably 
less  starched.  Tito  would  teach  heads  of 
state  to  do  a  Yugoslavian  folk  dance 
called  the  kolo.  The  energetic  line  of 
dancers  would  wind  around  the  dining 
room  table,  out  onto  the  terrace,  and 
back  through  the  grand  salon. 

Guests  were  also  treated  to  Las  Ve- 
gas—style entertainment.  One  of  the 
more  frequent  stars  was  Yugoslavian 
comedian  Yuba  Stepanovic.  After  one 
performance,  Tito  asked  Stepanovic 
why  he'd  been  left  out  of  the  comic's 
imitations  of  several  presidents.  Put  in 
an  impossible  bind,  Stepanovic  pushed 
his  head  and  shoulders  away  from  an 
imaginary  potbelly,  started  rotating  his 
hands  like  oars,  and  in  a  gravelly  voice  a 
la  Tito,  exclaimed,  "The  wheat  the 
Americans  gave  us  may  not  be  good, 
but  it  is  better  than  the  wheat  the 
Russians  didn't  give  us."  Tito  laughed 
until  tears  came  to  his  eyes. 

Not  everyone  took  to  the  sometimes 
forced  bonhomie.  Recalling  an  Eastern- 
bloc  version  of  the  court  at  Versailles, 
Brioni's  most  privileged  guests  were 
expected  to  sleep  at  the  private  hotels 
adjoining  Tito's  estate  and,  when  sum- 
moned, spend  their  waking  hours  in  the 
president's  social  vortex.  But  Djilas, 
whose  desire  for  greater  democracy  in 
and  out  of  the  party  led  to  a  split  with 
Tito,  stayed  true  to  his  dissident's  soul. 
"There  was  a  lot  of  pressure  on  me  to 
take  my  holidays  with  everyone  else  on 
Brioni,"  he  says,  "but  I  did  not  want  to 
vacation  with  the  same  people  I  worked 
with  in  Belgrade." 

That  sort  of  political  tension  some- 
times filled  both  the  main  salon  and 
Tito's  wood-paneled  office  on  the  floor 
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above.  Along  with  a  massive  walnut 
desk,  there  were  still  more  overstuffed 
chairs.  The  anteroom,  with  its  clusters 
of  tables  and  chairs,  was  also  used  for 
talks  with  intimates.  In  later  years,  one 
of  the  tables  would  hold  a  handcrafted 
white  leather  book  containing  a  poem 
written  in  the  dialect  of  Tito's  birthplace 
describing  its  poverty.  Djilas,  who 
wondered  how  much  thought  the  presi- 
dent gave  to  the  peasants'  plight  once 
he'd  acquired  the  luxuries  of  his  office, 
concluded  that  "Tito  always  really 
cared  about  the  people.  It  just  wasn't  his 
first  priority." 

Gauging  Tito's  priorities  could  be  a 
challenge,  since  even  those  closest  to 
him  weren't  able  to  get  too  close.  As  on 
Vis,  he  retained  private  space  for  him- 
self on  Brioni.  The  apartment  above  the 
main  salon  has  only  one  bedroom,  as 
well  as  one  of  Tito's  favorite  rooms — a 
huge,  marble  Imperial-style  bathroom 
complete  with  recessed  lighting,  a  sunk- 
en tub,  and  a  barber's  chair.  The  bed- 
room and  living  room  were  done  with 
traces  of  pink  and  ruffles  that  reflected 
his  third  wifejovanka's  taste. 

In  1954,  Brioni  welcomed  its  first 
world  leader,  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  of 
Ethiopia.  He  inaugurated  the  red  carpet 
that  would  be  rolled  out  for  subsequent 
A-list  arrivals  on  the  public  dock  near 
the  island's  hotels.  (When  Fidel  Castro 
visited  in  the  1970s,  a  rare  dusting  of 
snow  turned  the  carpet  white.)  Flanked 
by  a  military  guard,  Tito  escorted  the 
Ethiopian  emperor  tojadranka,  which 
was  then  being  used  as  a  guest  house.  At 
the  formal  dinner  given  in  Haile  Selas- 
sie's honor,  Tigar,  Tito's  beloved  Ger- 
man shepherd,  was  allowed  to  assume 
its  usual  place  beneath  the  dining  room 
table.  As  Tito  began  his  toast  with 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen  ..."  the  dog 
started  howling.  "Don't  be  upset,  Ti- 
gar," his  master  reassured.  "I  will  also 
say  'comrades.' 

Another  early  guest  was  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  who  came  to  Yugoslavia 
in  1955  to  formally  acknowledge  Rus- 
sia's respect  for  territorial  indepen- 
dence. It  was  a  reconciliation  on  paper 
only,  since  photographs  of  the  two 
leaders  show  Tito's  face  to  be  an  impas- 
sive mask  as  the  two  strolled  the  island 
many  feet  apart. 

With  vision  and  imagination,  Tito 
had  begun  reaching  out  to  newly  inde- 
pendent countries  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
inviting  their  leaders  to  Brioni.  In  a  July 


1956  meeting  there,  Tito,  Nehru,  and 
Nasser  founded  the  nonaligned  move- 
ment— which  would  eventually  include 
nearly  one  hundred  member  nations — 
which  underscored  their  independence 
from  the  Western  and  Soviet  blocs. 
With  the  exuberance  of  boys  putting 
one  over  on  the  neighborhood  bully, 
they  came  to  the  White  Villa's  main 
salon  to  sign  the  formal  declaration. 

Many  details  of  Tito's  pact  with 

Nehru  and  Nasser  had  been  finished  in  a 
huddle  on  the  terrace  of  the  official 
residence  on  Brioni,  but  most  of  the 
original  document  had  been  worked  out 
on  Tito's  personal  island  of  Vanga. 
Much  of  their  conversation  took  place 
within  the  assorted,  rustic  stone  build- 
ings that  had  been  constructed  piece- 
meal as  Tito's  attraction  to  the  Eden- 
like island  had  grown  over  the  years. 

During  the  two  days  of  nonstop  talk, 
they  kept  mostly  to  the  fisherman's 
parlor,  set  up  as  a  dining  room  and  done 
in  the  homey  style  that  set  Vanga  apart 
from  Brioni.  Wooden  tables  and  chairs, 
painted  in  aqua  and  cream,  were  carved 
with  the  heart-shaped  inserts  once 
found  in  his  childhood  home.  Only  a 
touch  of  embroidery  bedecked  the 
white  cotton  tablecloths.  Dominated  by 
a  chandelier  fashioned  from  a  log  and 
fitted  with  wrought  iron  sockets,  the 
ceiling  was  equipped  with  large  fans  to 
cool  the  muggy  Adriatic  air. 

The  adjacent  Indonesian  parlor  is  lo- 
cated in  one  of  the  first  buildings  Tito 
had  constructed  on  the  island.  It,  too, 
was  intended  for  small-scale  fraterniz- 
ing, and  Tito,  Nehru,  and  Nasser  wan- 
dered into  it  frequently  during  their 
negotiations  to  relax  on  the  bamboo 
furniture.  They  also  walked  the  stone 
paths  that  had  been  tunneled  through 
palm-lined  thickets  and  skirted  a 
thatched-roof  bower  with  tree-trunk 
tables  and  chairs  of  twig — a  peasant's 
gazebo.  The  island's  coziness  played  a 
key  role  in  the  drafting  of  the  nonalign- 
ment  treaty. 

AS  HIS  ENTERTAINING  ON  VANGA  IN- 
creased,  Tito  began  to  build  additional 
reception  space  there.  The  first  of  the 
one-story  stone  structures — all  of 
which  had  been  completed  by  1975 — 
was  actually  more  modern  than  rustic. 
Its  main  room  became  known  as  the 
Macedonian  salon  because  of  the  desk, 
chair,   and  bookcase  fashioned  in  the 


intricate,  lacy  style  that  has  made  the 
republic's  craftsmen  renowned  since  the 
thirteenth  century.  An  elaborately 
carved  couch  and  chair  ensemble  was  a 
gift  from  Indonesian  President  Sukar- 
no, who  also  designed  it. 

Perhaps  because  the  Macedonian 
room  had  the  feel  of  a  museum,  Tito 
added  a  living  room,  although  he  al- 
ways referred  to  it  as  his  study.  Once, 
when  he  was  away  on  one  of  his  fre- 
quent overseas  trips,  his  aides  ordered 
Formica  furniture  in  a  prize-winning 
design.  Tito,  whose  tastes  ran  to  natural 
materials,  hated  it.  But  because  his  staff 
had  gone  to  so  much  trouble  getting  the 
furniture  to  the  island,  he  kept  it  in 
place.  He  tacked  on  another  tiny  room 
that  was  instantly  recognizable  as  his — 
all  wood  and  comfortable  chairs,  a 
couch  for  cat-napping,  and  one  high- 
backed  chair  to  relax  in  while  smoking. 
The  building  also  contained  a  workshop 
with  a  blacksmith's  bench  and  a  dark- 
room. Taking  amateur  photographs 
was  as  close  to  making  art  as  Tito  came. 

Among  the  real  artists  in  Tito's  circle 
was  Yugoslavian  painter  Bozidar  Jakac. 
His  discovery  that  Tito  didn't  have  a 
photo  of  his  mother,  Marija,  led  the  two 
of  them,  as  if  creating  a  police  sketch,  to 
produce  the  drawing  that  hangs  in  the 
Vanga  study  beside  an  extravagant 
Seccessionist-style  chair  given  to  the 
president  by  Augustincic.  The  Yugo- 
slavian writer  Miroslav  Krleza  often 
came  to  play  chess  but  was  no  match  for 
Tito's  quick  intelligence.  And  there 
were  visits  by  international  artists  such 
as  the  Italian  novelist  Alberto  Moravia, 
with  whom  Tito  was  placed  on  Italy's 
best-dressed  list  in  1979.  After  a  rough 
flight  in  the  1960s  with  his  then  girl- 
friend, the  writer  Dacia  Maraini,  Mora- 
via reached  Brioni.  As  he  recounts  in 
The  Life  of  Moravia  (to  be  published  in 
English  next  year  by  Arcade),  a  maid 
served  whiskey  and  coffee  while  the 
two  men  chatted  throughout  the  early- 
morning  hours:  "At  one  point,  I  said  to 
Tito,  'You  have  had  a  good  life. '  And  he 
replied,  'Good,  yes,  but  hard.' 

There  were  no  signs  of  the  latter  in 
Tito's  wine  cellar,  which  had  the  feel  of 
a  friendly  tavern  inside  and  appeared  to 
be  a  round  shepherd's  hut  outside.  It 
was  always  an  honor  to  be  invited  to 
linger  amid  the  carved  wooden  chairs 
and  tables,  fireplace,  bar,  and  flowered 
Czechoslovakian  pottery.  Its  walls 
glowed  with  brilliantly  colored  paint- 
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ings  of  peasant  weddings,  musicians, 
and  wine  makers — works  with  an  al- 
most surreal  quality  by  Yugoslavian 
artists  Ivan  Generalic  and  Slavka  Stol- 
nik.  Their  style  differed  from  the  social 
realism  that  Tito  dismissed  as  "done  by 
people  without  a  soul,  as  if  they  handled 
spades  instead  of  brushes." 

When  Elizabeth  Taylor  received  her 
birthday  bottle  from  the  cellar,  she  in 
turn  surprised  Tito  with  a  puppy.  The 
actress  had  accompanied  husband  Rich- 
ard Burton,  who  was  studying  the  pres- 
ident before  portraying  him  in  the  1972 
film  Sutjeska.  Burton  observed  Tito 
well,  noting  in  his  memoirs:  "He  walks 
slowly  and  with  short  steps.  .  .  .  Be- 
hind a  table  he  seems  most  formida- 
ble. .  .  .  Tito  told  me  he  never  raised  his 
voice  above  the  ordinary  conversational 
level  .  .  .  and  found  it  infinitely  more 
effective  and  on  occasion  deadlier  than  a 
Hitlerian  storm." 

Although  Taylor  and  Tito  enjoyed 
each  other  enormously,  Burton  took  a 
morejaded  view  of  the  visit:  "Both  Tito 
and  Madame  Broz  tell  long  stories 
which  they  don't  allow  the  interpreters 
to  interrupt.  .  .  .  Madame  has  a  very 
penetrating  voice  .  .  .  and  protocol  de- 
mands I'm  always  with  her,  and  the 
president  with  E." 

If  the  movies  were  interested  in  the 
president,  he  was  also  interested  in  the 
movies,  sometimes  screening  one  after 
dinner.  (Aware  of  that  interest,  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  gave  Tito  a 
16mm  color  projector  in  1963  when  he 
visited  the  White  House.)  He  liked 
American  westerns,  because,  as  he  once 
explained,  "justice  always  wins." 

Tito  became  a  sponsor  of  the  Pula 
Film  Festival  held  in  the  Roman  ruins  of 
the  mainland  town,  just  a  short  distance 
from  Vanga.  Although  hardly  Cannes, 
the  festival  did  attract  the  likes  of  Sophia 
Loren  and  her  husband,  producer  Carlo 
Ponti.  Guests  were  entertained  on  the 
stone  patio  built  where  Tito's  rowboat 
originally  docked.  It  was  a  casual  affair, 
with  a  few  lights  strung  on  a  trellis, 
some  rope  to  cordon  off  an  improvised 
stage,  and  a  buffet  table. 

TITO'S  ABILITY  TO  FLAY,  TO  ENJOY 
parties  on  Vanga  or  Brioni,  didn't  lessen 
the  seriousness  with  which  he  protected 
his  country.  Unlike  the  leaders  of 
Czechoslovakia,  in  1968  he  was  pre- 
pared to  fight  the  entire  Russian  Army 
when  it  threatened  invasion.  He  called 


Ivo  Vejvoda,  his  ambassador  to  France, 
back  to  Brioni  and  then  sent  him  scurry- 
ing to  seek  support  from  French  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle.  Vejvoda  has 
recounted  the  experience:  "I  practically 
shouted,  'Mon  General,  la  Yougoslavie 
mobilise!'  De  Gaulle  looked  up,  slapped 
his  thigh,  and  exclaimed,  'C'est  formi- 
dable, e'est  Yougoslavie.' 

And  so  it  was — internationally  and 
domestically.  By  the  1960s,  Tito 
had  managed  to  double  the  country's 
1930s  standard  of  living  and  turn  it  into  a 
consumer  society.  As  one  man  summed 
up  his  leader's  attitude,  "Our  luck  is  that 
Tito  enjoys  the  good  things  of  life  and 
believes  we  should  too." 

But  the  bad  domestic  news  of  the 
1960s  was  beginning  to  intrude  on  Ti- 
to's Eden.  In  between  the  parties,  his 
Adriatic  swims,  and  the  New  Year's 
celebrations  of  fried  sausage  in  the 
kitchen  with  his  staff,  the  business  of 
Brioni  was  increasingly  taken  up  with 
arguments  over  reforms  needed  to 
counter  a  growing  recession.  Those 
who  preferred  experimenting  with  a 
free-market,  decentralized  Yugoslavia 
won,  but  the  debate  took  on  nationalis- 
tic overtones,  with  politicians  blaming 
other  republics  for  their  problems — 
fueling  the  resentments  that  have  ex- 
ploded into  today's  conflict.  Tito  could 
not  envision  the  diversity  of  political 
ideas  that  might  have  prepared  the  re- 
publics' present  leaders  to  accept  com- 
promise. 

Still,  he  was  a  leader  to  the  end  of  his 
life — even  in  the  smallest  undertakings. 
On  Vanga,  he  actively  supervised  all  of 
the  building  and  planting.  And  he  was 
the  first  one  to  arrive  for  the  island's 
tangerine  and  grape  harvest,  never 
missing  the  party  with  pickers  when  it 
was  over.  Tito  taught  his  workers  how 
to  graft  grapevines,  a  skill  he  learned  in 
the  vineyard  that  his  father,  Franjo 
Broz,  lost  and  that  Tito — who  never 
forgot  the  humiliation — bought  back  in 
1977. 

It  is  a  sad  irony  that  Vanga,  Vis,  and 
Brioni  may  cease  to  be  part  of  Tito's 
Yugoslavia.  In  the  current  crisis — or 
those  that  may  follow — the  islands 
could  join  the  independent  state  of  Cro- 
atia. Its  president,  Franjo  Tudjman,  is 
already  talking  about  going  to  live  in  the 
White  Villa.  But  Tudjman  isjust  anoth- 
er politician,  hardly  capable  of  rekin- 
dling the  islands'  vibrancy.  Only  anoth- 
er Tito  could  do  that.    □ 
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ALL  THE  QUEEN'S  MEN 

(Continued  from  page  1 15) 

match  on  the  grounds  that  the  best 
marriages  were  those  in  which  the  part- 
ners were  roughly  the  same  age  but  that 
here  "there  was  a  great  inequality. "  The 
queen  was  outraged:  "There  are  but  ten 
years  between  us,"  she  snapped,  and 
though  the  true  figure  was,  in  fact, 
eighteen,  Lady  Cobham  knew  better 
than  to  contradict. 

The  truth  was  that  neither  party 
seemed  to  have  much  enthusiasm  for 
the  other,  but  officially,  it  was  only  the 
religious  difficulty  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  an  engagement.  And  since  the  queen 
refused  to  modify  her  position  on  that 
account,  by  August  1571  it  appeared 
that  marriage  with  Anjou  was  out  of  the 
question.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  a 
member  of  Elizabeth's  Privy  Council 
who  had  been  conducting  the  negotia- 
tions in  Paris,  suggested  that  something 
might  be  salvaged  from  the  wreckage  if 
England  and  France  were  to  sign  a  treaty 
pledging  mutual  friendship.  At  this 
stage,  Burghley  could  see  little  merit  in 
the  idea,  for  he  believed  that  without  a 
marital  tie  such  an  agreement  would  be 
too  limited  in  character  to  protect  En- 
gland from  the  dangers  that  threatened 
her.  Only  marriage  could  provide  for 
the  succession  and  obtain  for  the  coun- 
try at  least  one  friend  abroad,  but  now  it 
seemed  that  Elizabeth  had  willfully  re- 
jected her  sole  means  of  salvation. 

lizabeth  declared  that  An- 
jou had  spurned  her  and 
appeared  to  be  greatly  of- 
fended, but  in  reality  she 
could  not  have  been  more 
pleased  by  the  way  the 
business  had  turned  out. 
Her  temperamental  aver- 
sion to  marriage  had  remained  as  violent 
as  ever  and,  knowing  that  Anjou  was 
singularly  uninspired  by  the  prospect  of 
matching  himself  with  her,  she  had 
calculated  that  in  all  probability  he 
would  decline  her  hand  even  if  it  was 
extended  to  him  on  the  most  generous 
of  terms.  Since  Elizabeth  had  signaled 
that  she  was  serious  about  marriage, 
when  Anjou  declared  it  unacceptable, 
the  onus  of  rejection  had  fallen  on  the 
French.  The  queen  was  now  able  to 
assume  the  guise  of  injured  maiden:  in 
martyred  tones,  she  declared  that  since 
her  attempts  to  find  a  husband  had 
caused  her  to  be  so  ill-used,  she  hoped 
her  subjects  would  understand  why  she 
preferred  to  live  unmarried. 


Astonishingly,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
the  queen  of  France,  still  cherished 
hopes  of  Elizabeth's  becoming  her 
daughter-in-law.  Two  days  after  nego- 
tiations had  ground  to  a  halt,  she  men- 
tioned to  English  ambassador  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  that  Anjou  had  an  even 
younger  brother,  the  duke  of  Alenqon. 
Smith,  for  one,  thought  the  match  a 
good  idea  and  added  that  though  he 
couldn't  understand  exactly  why,  when 
it  came  to  the  "getting  of  children,"  all 
at  the  French  court  implied  that  Alencpn 
was  "more  apt  than  th'other."  Still,  he 
could  hardly  have  expected  Elizabeth  to 
be  entirely  uncritical  of  a  proposal  to 
wed  her  to  a  callow  boy  of  nineteen 
(Elizabeth  was  now  thirty-nine).  As 
always,  however,  she  was  not  averse  to 
a  new  courtship,  especially  since  An- 
jou's  recent  behavior  meant  that  the 
French  were  in  no  position  to  try  to 
bully  her  into  accepting  Alenqon.  Con- 
fident that  she  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  make  a  decision  for  an  appreciable 
length  of  time,  the  queen  graciously 
sanctioned  a  further  round  of  discus- 
sions. 

These  limped  along  for  six  years, 
until  April  1578,  when  the  Netherlands 
began  its  own  negotiations  with  the 
French  duke.  Alenqon  hoped  to  expand 
his  empire;  they  hoped  for  his  protec- 
tion from  the  Spanish.  It  was  a  funda- 
mental tenet  of  English  foreign  policy 
that  the  French  must  not  be  permitted  to 
exploit  troubles  in  the  Netherlands  to 
acquire  a  foothold  there.  It  occurred  to 
the  queen  that  if  Alenqon  were  to  re- 
sume his  courtship  of  her,  she  would  be 
able  to  control  his  activities  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. 

To  Walsingham,  the  risk  was  com- 
pletely unacceptable.  He  stated  bluntly 
that  Alenqon  "entertaineth  her  at  this 
present  only  to  abuse  her"  and  claimed 
that  the  duke  was  making  up  to  her  so 
that  she  would  not  object  when  he  took 
an  army  to  the  Netherlands.  Leicester 
had  to  advise  his  colleague  that  his 
remark  had  gone  down  very  badly  with 
the  queen,  who  did  not  find  it  implausi- 
ble in  the  least  for  Alenqon  to  be  enam- 
ored of  her. 

As  it  happened,  any  fears  that  the 
French  would  manage  to  entrench 
themselves  in  the  Netherlands  proved 
groundless,  due  to  Alenqon's  incompe- 
tence. By  the  end  of  the  year,  his  army 
had  melted  away  for  lack  of  pay,  and  in 
December,   he  returned  crestfallen  to 
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France.  For  the  moment,  there  was  no 
danger  that  the  Netherlands  would  be- 
come a  French  satellite,  but  though 
freed  of  this  worry,  the  English  again 
had  cause  to  dread  an  overwhelming 
Spanish  victory. 

One  possible  way  to  prevent  this 
would  have  been  to  help  finance  an 
army  for  the  beleaguered  Low  Coun- 
tries. But  the  queen  was  not  prepared  to 
come  to  their  rescue  with  money.  In- 
stead, she  decided  to  investigate  more 
seriously  the  possibility  of  marriage 
with  Alenqon.  Through  a  match  with 
him,  she  would  improve  her  chances  of 
bringing  about  a  satisfactory  peace  in 
the  Netherlands;  at  the  same  time  Philip 
II  of  Spain  might  abandon  his  attempts 
to  subjugate  Holland  if  he  thought  that 
by  doing  so  he  would  bring  down  on 
himself  the  combined  wrath  of  England 
and  France. 

The  courtship  began  in  earnest  on 
January  5,  1579,  when  Jean  de  Simier 
(who  was  Alenqon's  master  of  the 
wardrobe,  as  well  as  "chief  darling  to 
Monsieur")  arrived  in  England  to  woo 
Elizabeth  on  the  duke's  behalf.  Eliza- 
beth was  utterly  enchanted  by  her  visi- 
tor, "a  man  thoroughly  versed  in  love 
fancies,  pleasant  conceits  and  court  dal- 
liances," and  was  delighted  that  her  life, 
which  of  late  had  been  dominated  exclu- 
sively by  wearisome  cares  of  state, 
should  be  reanimated  by  this  heady 
draught  of  romance.  She  saw  Simier  as 
often  as  she  could,  frequently  keeping 
him  at  court  until  nine  or  ten  at  night. 

Thus  it  was  hardly  surprising  that 
Simier  began  to  feel  optimistic  about  his 
chances  of  success,  although  he  knew 
enough  about  the  queen's  history  not  to 
become  oversanguine.  To  a  fellow 
Frenchman,  he  confided,  "I  have  every 
good  hope,  but  will  wait  to  say  more  till 
the  curtain  is  drawn,  the  candle  is  out, 
and  Monsieur  in  bed." 

Sure  enough,  difficulties  arose  as 
soon  as  negotiations  began  to  take  a 
more  serious  turn.  As  always,  Elizabeth 
insisted  on  seeing  her  suitor  before 
agreeing  to  a  betrothal,  but  the  French 
were  reluctant  to  let  Alenqon  lose  face 
by  coming  to  England  if  it  was  not 
certain  that  he  would  win  her  hand.  And 
when  the  terms  of  a  marriage  contract 
were  discussed,  Simier  put  forward  a 
series  of  unacceptable  demands. 
Among  other  things,  he  stipulated  that 
Alenqon  should  be  crowned  immedi- 
ately after  the  wedding  (in  those  days 


any  man  marrying  a  queen  became  king 
rather  than  just  prince  consort)  and  be 
endowed  with  a  large  pension,  payable 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  council  refused  to  concede  these 
points,  and  the  queen  wrote  indignantly 
to  France  that  she  found  these  condi- 
tions highly  offensive.  She  continued 
wrathfully,  "If  they  had  to  deal  with  a 
princess  that  either  had  some  defect  of 
body,  or  some  other  notable  defect  ot 
nature,  or  lacking  of  mental  gifts  of  the 
mind  fit  for  one  of  our  place  and  quality, 
such  a  kind  of  strainable  proceeding  .  .  . 
might  in  some  sort  have  been  tolerated. 
But  considering  how  otherwise,  our 
fortune  laid  aside,  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
bestow  his  gifts  upon  us  in  good  mea- 
sure, which  we  do  ascribe  to  the  giver, 
and  not  glory  in  as  proceeding  from 
ourselves  (being  no  fit  trumpet  to  set 
out  our  own  praises) .  .  .we  may  in  true 
course  of  modesty  think  ourself  worthy 
of  as  great  a  prince  as  Monsieur  is 
without  yielding  to  such  hard  condi- 
tions." This  outburst  did  the  trick:  in 
June  1579,  Alenqon  offered  to  come  to 
England  incognito  later  in  the  summer, 
and  in  the  meantime,  he  told  Simier  not 
to  insist  on  the  conditions  he  had  previ- 
ously put  forward. 

On  August  17,  1579,  Alen- 
qon arrived  at  Greenwich 
on  what  was  meant  to  be  a 
secret  visit.  The  queen 
was  thrilled,  for  he  made 
up  for  his  less-than-hand- 
some  features  by  being 
blessed  with  an  engaging 
gallantry  and  wit  that  left  her  quite 
enraptured.  Promptly  christening  him 
her  "frog,"  Elizabeth  declared  fondly 
that  she  had  never  in  her  life  seen  a 
creature  who  was  so  agreeable  to  her, 
and  the  next  thirteen  days  were  to  pass 
in  a  delicious  whirl  of  amorous  play. 
Though  the  unofficial  nature  of  the  trip 
meant  that  Alenqon  was  unable  to  ap- 
pear in  public,  Elizabeth  did  her  best  not 
to  be  separated  from  him  for  any  length 
of  time. 

At  last  the  idyll  came  to  an  end  with 
Monsieur's  return  to  France.  "The  part- 
ing was  very  tender  on  both  sides, "  Don 
Bernardino  dc  Mendoza,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  reported,  but  at  least  Eliza- 
beth had  the  consolation  of  Simicr's 
staying  behind,  and  she  found  his  com- 
pany as  intoxicating  as  ever. 

All  the  signs  pointed  to  the  queen's 


being  brought  to  the  altar  this  time,  but 
as  an  engagement  seemingly  grew 
nearer,  ripples  of  anxiety  began  to 
spread  throughout  the  country.  Her 
subjects  had  previously  implored  her  to 
marry  so  that  she  could  beget  an  heir, 
but  on  September  7,  1579,  Elizabeth 
celebrated  her  forty-sixth  birthday, 
making  it  highly  unlikely  that  she 
would  be  capable  of  producing  chil- 
dren. 

Despite  her  subjects'  evident  disap- 
proval, Elizabeth  apparently  still 
thought  that  a  marriage  with  Alenqon 
was  desirable,  and  she  looked  to  the 
council  for  a  confirmation  of  this  view. 
Unfortunately,  when  she  asked  them  to 
deliberate  on  the  matter  at  the  beginning 
of  October,  their  discussions  revealed 
that  a  majority  opposed  it.  The  council 
could  not  have  been  more  circumspect, 
but  even  so,  the  queen  was  greatly 
upset.  To  the  embarrassment  of  those 
present,  she  launched  into  a  lachrymose 
diatribe,  complaining  that  she  had  ex- 
pected them  to  agree  that  there  could  be 
no  greater  "surety  to  her  and  her  realm 
than  to  have  her  marry,  and  have  a  child 
of  her  own  body  to  inherit,  and  so  to 
continue  the  line  of  Henry  VIII."  Wor- 
ried, the  councillors  hastened  to  reas- 
sure her  that,  if  she  so  desired,  they 
would  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
further  the  marriage,  but  Elizabeth  un- 
derstood that  though  they  were  pre- 
pared to  defer  to  her  wishes,  a  majority 
would  not  be  happy  to  do  so. 

The  queen  might  thrash  about  in 
anger,  but  the  Spanish  ambassador  re- 
corded that  for  all  her  fierce  posturing, 
"she  has  been  greatly  alarmed  by  all 
this."  Her  rancor  and  spleen  stemmed 
largely  from  the  knowledge  that  how- 
ever much  she  might  bluster  that  in  this 
matter  she  was  an  entirely  free  agent, 
her  fear  of  losing  her  people's  affection 
was  likely  to  prove  an  effective  curb.  By 
mid-October,  Alenqon's  prospects, 
formerly  so  bright,  had  begun  to  dim: 
the  archbishop  of  York  reported  confi- 
dently that  "the  French  matter  was 
dashed"  and  predicted  that  before  long, 
"Simier,  with  that  crew"  would  be 
leaving  the  country. 

But  the  queen  decided  to  put  her  own 
happiness  first.  On  November  10, 
wearing  a  veil  that  was  sprinkled  with 
fleurs-de-lis,  Elizabeth  summoned  her 
principal  councillors  and  "told  them  she 
had  determined  to  marry,  and  that  they 
need  say  nothing  more  to  her  about  it, 
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but  should  at  once  discuss  what  was 
necessary  for  carrying  it  out."  On  No- 
vember 20,  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  formed  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  the  marriage  treaty,  and  four 
days  later,  the  queen  put  her  name  to  the 
articles  they  had  drawn  up,  giving  Alen- 
qon  and  his  entourage,  among  other 
things,  the  right  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion after  the  marriage. 

She  made  one  important  proviso, 
however,  stipulating  that  these  articles 
should  not  come  into  effect  for  a  two- 
month  period.  During  this  time,  she 
would  try  to  reconcile  her  subjects  to 
the  match,  but  if  this  proved  impossi- 
ble, the  agreement  would  be  null  and 
void.  When  Simier  returned  to  France 
on  November  28,  1 579,  it  was  hard  to  be 
specific  about  what  precisely  he  had 
achieved. 

Once  freed  of  Simier's  presence,  the 
queen  was  able  to  view  the  courtship  in 
an  infinitely  more  rational  light,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  she  descended  to  a 
much  less  exalted  emotional  plane.  The 
two-month  deadline  drew  to  a  close 
without  any  move  to  invite  marriage 
commissioners  to  England,  and  at  the 
end  of  January  1580,  Burghley  told 
Elizabeth  that  unless  she  intended  to 
accept  the  duke,  she  should  deal  square- 
ly with  him  and  say  that  the  marriage 
was  off.  But  Elizabeth  could  not  bring 
herself  to  discard  Alenqon  completely. 

Privately  she  had  decided  that  the  best 
course  would  be  to  "keep  him  in  corre- 
spondence" as  long  as  she  could;  for 
despite  repeated  warnings  that  the 
French  would  seek  revenge  once  they 
realized  they  had  been  duped,  she  pre- 
ferred to  spin  out  her  dealings  with 
them  to  the  furthest  possible  point 
and  then  cope  with  the  consequences 
later. 

Accordingly,  the  pace  of  the  court- 
ship slackened,  but  it  did  not  halt,  and 
even  after  the  expiration  of  the  deadline, 
the  queen  still  implied  that  given  more 
time  she  would  succeed  in  winning 
over  her  people  to  the  match.  In  the 
meantime,  she  did  her  best  to  convince 
the  French  that  she  was  still  madly  in 
love.  Her  first  priority  now  was  to 
prevent  Alenqon  from  wriggling  out  of 
her  grasp,  and  she  was  therefore  much 
alarmed  when  for  some  months  the 
French  ignored  her  invitation  to  send 
marriage  commissioners  to  England. 
To  her  relief,  she  was  told  in  January 
1581  the  commissioners  would  soon  be 
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on  their  way. 

The  commissioners  landed  in  En- 
gland on  April  16,  and  five  days  later  the 
queen  accorded  them  the  most  gracious 
of  receptions. 

All  this  was  very  fine,  but  as  the 
Spanish  ambassador  shrewdly  ob- 
served, Elizabeth  was  "paying  more 
attention  to  ostentation  and  details  of  no 
moment  than  to  points  of  importance 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty."  It  was 
some  time  before  the  commissioners 
managed  to  discuss  business  with  the 
queen,  and  when  they  did,  they  had  a 
rude  shock.  To  their  utter  amazement, 
Elizabeth  breezily  announced  that  not 
only  was  she  still  concerned  about  the 
age  difference  between  her  and  Alen- 
qon,  but  she  thought  that  if  he  became 
her  husband  it  would  encourage  the 
English  Catholics,  who  had  become 
disturbingly  numerous  of  late.  Further- 
more, since  the  duke  now  had  such 
extensive  commitments  in  the  Nether- 
lands, she  feared  that  by  marrying  him 
she  might  drag  the  country  into  war 
with  Spain;  under  the  circumstances, 
she  could  only  offer  to  make  a  looser 
form  of  alliance  with  France,  which 
would  not  entail  marriage.  Non- 
plussed, the  commissioners  stammered 
that  since  no  difficulties  of  this  sort  had 
been  anticipated,  their  instructions  did 
not  empower  them  to  conclude  any- 
thing other  than  a  marriage  treaty;  the 
queen  insisted  that  this  was  the  best  she 
could  do.  Vainly  hoping  that  her  atti- 
tude might  soften,  the  commissioners 
lingered  in  England  for  some  weeks, 
but  in  June,  they  finally  returned  dis- 
consolately to  France. 

Elizabeth  had  failed  to  reach  the  sort 
of  understanding  with  France  she  de- 
sired, but  she  considered  it  vital  for 
some  sort  of  link  to  be  maintained 
between  the  two  countries,  so  she  de- 
cided that  she  had  no  alternative  but  to 
continue  the  farce  of  the  marriage  nego- 
tiations. 

Alencon  had  no  objection,  for  he  still 
believed  there  was  a  chance  that  Eliza- 
beth would  accept  his  suit.  According- 
ly, on  October  31,  he  arrived  in  England 
once  again.  It  seemed  that  Elizabeth  was 
no  less  taken  with  him  than  before, 
keeping  him  by  her  side  "from  the  time 
he  rises  until  supper  time,"  but  all  his 
entreaties  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
know  whether  or  not  she  intended  to 
marry  him  met  with  evasive  answers.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  French  would  not 


put  up  with  this  treatment  indefinitely, 
and  the  queen  knew  that  to  keep  Alen- 
con, she  would  have  to  do  better  than 
this. 

On  November  22  she  made  her 
move.  As  she  and  Alenqon  were  stroll- 
ing down  one  of  the  galleries  at  White- 
hall, the  French  ambassador  asked  her  to 
make  a  final  decision  about  her  mar- 
riage. The  queen  replied  clearly,  "You 
may  write  this  to  the  king:  that  the  duke 
of  Alencon  shall  be  my  husband."  With 
that  she  kissed  Alenqon  on  the  mouth, 
presented  him  with  a  ring,  and  then 
called  together  all  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  court  and  repeated  what  she 
had  said. 

Naturally,  the  announcement  caused 
a  huge  sensation.  Leicester  was  dis- 
traught, Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  anoth- 
er Privy  Councillor,  was  in  tears,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  court  became  so  hysteri- 
cal that  when  the  queen  retired  for  the 
evening,  they  "lamented  and  bewailed" 
throughout  the  night,  preventing  her 
from  getting  any  rest.  All  this,  of 
course,  enabled  her  to  point  out  to  the 
French  how  upset  her  subjects  were  at 
the  prospect  of  her  marrying  Alencon 
and  gave  her  an  excuse  to  demand  that 
before  she  did  so,  the  French  must  give 
her  the  most  stringent  guarantees.  She 
still  maintained  that  she  wanted  to  go 
ahead  with  the  wedding,  but  not  only 
was  she  adamant  about  not  contributing 
a  penny  toward  Alencon's  expenses  in 
the  Netherlands,  she  said  the  French 
must  agree  to  come  to  her  defense  if 
England  was  invaded  by  Spain. 

Elizabeth  knew  the  French  could  not 
possibly  accept  such  terms,  once  again 
allowing  her  to  pretend  it  was  they  who 
were  being  unreasonable  and  that  it  was 
no  fault  of  hers  if  Alenqon  and  she  did 
not  become  man  and  wife.  She  congrat- 
ulated herself  on  having  jilted  Alenqon 
in  the  gentlest  possible  way  and  as- 
sumed that,  provided  she  loaned  him 
some  money  to  pay  for  his  campaign  in 
the  Netherlands,  they  would  part  on 
good  terms.  It  was  agreed  that  Alencon 
would  depart  on  December  20,  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador  claimed  that  in  the 
privacy  of  her  bedroom,  Elizabeth 
danced  with  joy  at  the  thought  that  she 
would  soon  be  free  of  him.  At  the  last 
moment,  however,  evidently  con- 
cerned that  he  had  undersold  himself, 
Alencon  suddenly  declared  to  the  queen 
that  he  would  rather  die  than  leave 
England    without    marrying    her. 


Alarmed  by  such  vehemence,  Elizabeth 
tremulously  inquired  "whether  he 
meant  to  threaten  a  poor  old  woman  in 
her  country?"  Whereupon  Alenqon, 
frustrated  and  overwrought,  burst  into 
tempestuous  sobs. 

Elizabeth  had  to  concede  that  the 
duke  was  not  to  be  as  easily  fobbed  off  as 
she  had  thought.  In  desperation,  Eliza- 
beth gave  the  duke  an  advance  of 
£10,000  on  the  much  larger  loan  she  had 
promised  him,  hoping  that  it  would 
stimulate  in  him  so  martial  a  spirit  that 
he  would  rush  off  to  the  Netherlands, 
but  still  he  refused  to  budge.  Greatly 
agitated,  the  queen  began  to  have  sleep- 
less nights  and  even  developed  a  fever, 
as  it  seemed  he  would  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  marriage.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  February,  much  to  her 
relief,  Alenqon  agreed  to  go. 

Having  gained  her  object,  the  queen 
felt  it  safe  to  indulge  in  a  great  show  of 
sorrow  that  they  were  to  be  separated. 
She  continually  wept  in  public,  tearfully 
telling  Leicester  and  Walsingham  that 
she  would  not  live  an  hour  longer  were 
it  not  for  her  hope  that  she  would  see 
Alenqon  again. 

Despite  Elizabeth's  artful  expressions 
of  grief,  the  separation  turned  out  to  be 
permanent.  Alencon  remained  in  the 
Netherlands  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  then  died  on  June  10,  1584. 

Elizabeth  appeared  inconsolable.  The 
following  month,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor recorded,  "As  for  the  Queen,  she  is 
still  in  appearance  full  of  tears  and 
regrets,  telling  me  she  is  a  widow  wom- 
an who  has  lost  her  husband,  and  how  I 
know  that  the  late  Monsieur  was  as 
much  to  her,  and  how  she  ever  held  him 
hers,  although  they  had  not  lived  to- 
gether." The  ambassador  took  all  this 
with  a  sizable  pinch  of  salt,  commenting 
sardonically,  "She  is  a  princess  who 
knows  how  to  compose  and  to  trans- 
form herself  as  suits  her  best,"  but 
perhaps  he  was  wrong  in  thinking  that 
Elizabeth's  grief  was  entirely  simulated. 
At  an  earlier  stage  in  the  courtship,  the 
queen  had  as  usual  fished  for  compli- 
ments by  telling  Henry  III  that  she  was 
no  more  than  "an  old  woman,  to  whom 
paternosters  will  suffice  in  place  of  nup- 
tials."  Now  that  Alenqon  was  dead,  and 
it  seemed  unlikely  that  any  suitor  would 
step  forward  to  replace  him,  she  had 
to  accept  that  in  describing  herself 
thus,  she  had  spoken  no  more  than 
the  truth.    □ 
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Connoisseur's  Listings 

ANTIQUES 

October  19-24  The  International  Antique 
Dealers  Show.  New  York,  NY.  Featuring 
seventy-six  top  dealers  from  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Seventh  Regiment  Ar- 
mory, Park  Ave.  at  Sixty-seventh  St.;  212- 
382-0969. 

October  31-November  3  The  San  Francisco 
Fall  Antiques  Show.  San  Francisco,  CA. 
Including  sixty-four  distinguished  American 
and  European  dealers.  Lecture  series  will 
feature  Rosamond  Bernier,  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art;  Wendell  Garrett,  Sotheby's  New 
York;  Antoine  Cheneviere,  London.  Fort  Ma- 
son Center,  Festival  Pavilion,  Marina  Blvd.  at 
Buchanan  St.;  415-921-1411. 

November  1-3  Historic  Deerfield's  Fall 
Antiques  Forum:  Rural  Design  in  Ameri- 
can Furniture.  Deerf  leld,  MA.  Lectures  and 
workshop;  413-774-5581. 

November  22-24  The  High  Museum  An- 
tiques Show  and  Sale.  Atlanta,  GA.  The 

Atlanta  Apparel  Mart,  Spring  St.  at  Harris; 
404-898-1151. 

AUTOMOBILES 

November  22-24  Palm  Springs  Road 
Races.  Palm  Springs,  CA.  Vintage-car  rac- 
ing and  the  Concours  d'Elegance,  a  show  of 
some  two  hundred  historic  cars;  818-506- 
4661  or  800-347-7653. 

FOOD  AND  WINE 

October  21-25  New  York  Wine  Week.  New 
York,  NY.  Complimentary  wine  tastings  and 
discussions  with  wine  makers  over  lunch  at 
Smith  &  Wollensky,  The  Post  House,  The 
Manhattan  Ocean  Club,  and  la  Cite  restau- 
rants; 212-838-2061. 

October  24-27 1991  New  York  Wine  Expe- 
rience. New  York,  NY.  Wine  tastings,  semi- 
nars, and  a  gala  black-tie  benefit  auction 
sponsored  by  The  Wine  Spectator  Scholar- 
ship Foundation.  A  Christie's  wine  expert  will 
auction  off  fine  wines  from  around  the  world. 
At  the  New  York  Marriott  Marquis  Hotel;  212- 
684-4224. 

October  26-28  The  Atlanta  International 
Wine  Festival.  Atlanta,  GA.  Tastings,  din- 
ners, and  a  wine  competition;  404-873-4482. 

November  10-December  12  Yosemlte  Vint- 
ners' Holidays.  Yosemlte  National  Park, 

CA.  A  five-week  series  featuring  wine  makers 
and  their  wines.  Presentations,  tastings,  and 
dinner  at  The  Ahwahnee  Hotel;  209-454- 
2020. 

November  15-19  The  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Wines  of  Tuscany.  Tusca- 
ny, Italy.  More  than   150  vineyards  and 


wineries  will  participate  in  tastings,  demon- 
strations, and  educational  seminars;  212- 
254-9408. 

FOR  CHILDREN 

November  16  The  Junior  Chef  Debut.  Bos- 
ton, MA.  Epicures  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  twelve  are  invited  to  tour  the  kitchen  of 
the  Ritz-Carlton  and  ieam  cooking  tech- 
niques from  executive  chef  Jean-Claude  Ca- 
valera;  617-536-5700. 

FESTIVALS — PERFORMING  ARTS 

Now  through  December  22  Paris  Autumn 
Arts  Festival.  Paris,  France.  Various  mu- 
sic, theater,  and  dance  performances,  in- 
cluding the  following  highlights.  Dance: 
Dana  Reitz,  November  20-24;  Dominique 
Bagouet,  December  3-7;  Trisha  Brown,  De- 
cember 10-14.  Music:  Heinz  Holliger,  Octo- 
ber 24-25;  Bruno  Maderna,  Luciano  Berio, 
Philippe  Fenelon,  October  30.  For  more  de- 
tails, write  156  rue  de  Rivoli,  75001  Paris,  or 
call  33-14-4296-1227. 

October  18-26  The  International  Film  Fes- 
tival of  Spain.  Valladolid,  Spain.  Write  to 
Teatro  Calderon,  Calle  Angustias,  1,  Apar- 
tado  de  Correos  646,  Valladolid,  Spain,  or 
call  34-83-305-700. 

November  2—10  The  Denver  Performing 
Arts  Complex  Inaugural  Festival.  Denver, 

CO.  The  completion  of  the  nation's  second- 
largest  performing-arts  center  (Lincoln  Cen- 
ter in  New  York  City  is  the  largest)  is  celebrat- 
ed with  performances  by  the  Colorado  Ballet, 
Opera  Colorado,  Denver  Center  Theater  Com- 
pany, and  other  international  and  national 
performers.  The  opening-night  gala  on  No- 
vember 1  will  be  televised  nationally;  303- 
825-4565. 

November  2-3  Baroque  Festival.  "Venice: 
The  Age  of  Palladio  and  Monteverdi." 
Lenox,  MA.  Music  performed  by  Aston  Mag- 
na Academy  on  the  grounds  of  The  Mount, 
Edith  Wharton's  former  summer  residence. 
Speakers  will  discuss  the  culture  of  the 
baroque  period;  413-637-1899. 

November  8-24  Holland  Dance  Festival. 
The  Hague,  the  Netherlands.  Four  theaters 
present  thirty-six  works  by  twenty-three  inter- 
national choreographers.  AT&T  Danstheater; 
31-20-627-6566. 

Note:  Bayreuth  Music  Festival.  Bayreuth, 
Germany.  Apply  now  for  tickets  to  this  annua  I 
Wagnerian  extravaganza  held  from  the  end  of 
July  to  the  end  of  August.  Write  to  Kartenburo, 
Bayreuther  Festspiele,  Postfach  100262,  D- 
8580  Bayreuth  2,  Germany,  or  call  49-921- 
20221.    □ 
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The  Connoisseur  Connection  is  a  conve- 
nient monthly  listing  of  toll-free  numbers 
for  a  selected  group  of  our  prestigious  ad- 
vertisers. Please  call  these  numbers  for 
additional  information  on  a  product  or  ser- 
vice, for  store  locations,  or  to  place  an 
order. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Lexus  800-872-5398 
Mazda  800-345-3799 


BEAUTY 


FRAGRANCE 


Alfred  Sung  800-321-3990 

Fred  Hayman  Beverly  Hills  800-272-7273 

Hermes  800-441-4488 


FINE  ARTS    >    ANTIQUES 

Lahaina  Gallery  800-228-2006 
Lassen  Art  Publications  800-827-0722 

SupercelS  800-323-2885 


HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Lalique  Collections  Society  800-cristal 

HOTELS    ■    RESORTS 
DESTINATIONS 

Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club  800-327-0101 
Halekulani  Hotel  800-367-2343 

Monaco  800-753-9696 

Phoenician  Resort  800-888-8234 
Westin  Maui/Kauai  800-228-3000 

WATCHES    ■    JEWELRY 

Cartier  800-cartier 

International  Watch  Company  800-432-9330 
Jaeger- LeCoultre  soo-jlc-time 
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NoRMAnAdAMS 

8-10  Hans  Road, 
Knightsbridge, 
London  SW3  1RX 

<opp.  wesc  -side  Harrods) 

Tel:  (Oil  4471)589-5266 
Fax:  (Oil  4471)589-1968 

Norman  Adams, 
internationally  renowned  for 
fine  English  18th  century 
furniture.  1992  Color  catalog  :, 
available  $15. 

ADC  Heritage 
2  Old  Bond  Street, 
London  W1X  3TO 

Tel:  (Oil  4471)493-5088 
Fax:(0114471)495.0062 
Vine  silver,  1 1th  century  to 
contemporary  Exhibitions:  Int. 
Show,  N  Y  and  Grosvenor 
House,  London.  US:  965 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Raymond  Benardout 

18  Grosvenor  Street, 
Mayfair,  London  W1X  9FD 

Tel:  (Oil  4471)355-4531 
Fax:  (Oil  4471)491-9710 
Antique  rugs  -  decorative 
carpets.  European  tapestries 
and  textiles.  Member  of  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association. 

Bernheimer  Fine  Arts  Ltd 
32  St.  George  Street, 
London  W1R9FA 
Tel:  (011  4471)499-0293 
Fax:  (011  4471)409-1814 
Fine  Continental  furniture 
and  ivorks  of  art,  antique 
textile  arts,  and  Oriental 
ceramics. 
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British  Antique  Dealers' 

Association 

20  Rutland  Gate, 

London  SW7  1BD 

Tel:  (011  4471)589-4128 
Fax:  (011  4471)581-9083 
Established  1918.  The 
B.A.D<A.  is  the  leading  trade 
Association  for  antique  dealers; 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  List  of 
members  sent  free  on  request, 


The  Bruton  Street 
Gallery  Ltd 
28  Bruton  Street, 
London  W1X7DB 
Tel:  (011  4471)499-9747 
Fax:  (011  4471)409-^7867 
Specializing  in  a  wide  range  of 
contemporary  European  Art 
Price  range  £  5  OO-£20. ()()(). 

Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street, 

London  W IX  4JL 

Tel:  (011  447 1)491-7408 
Fax:  (011  4471)491-8851 

Established  in  1760.  Calnaghi  is 
one  of  London 's  leading  Old  Master 
painting  and -drawing  dealers.  The 
Gallery  has  sold  major  works  to  itMst 
well-known mmeums  in  Europe  and 
the  USA  and  has  helped  form  many 
Private  Collections. 

Crowther  of  Syon  Lodge 
Busch  Corner,  London  Road, 
Isle  worth,  MiddxTW7  5BH 
Tel:  (011)4481  560-7978 
Fax:  (011)  4481  568-7572 

OPEN  7  DAYS  AWtiiK 

London 's  finest  collection  of 
architectural  antiques  -  period 
garden  ornaments,  statuary, 
chimneypieces  and  antique 
panelling. 


Frost  &  Reed  Ltd 
16  Old  Bond  Street, 
London  W1X3DB 

Tel:  (Oil.  4471)629-2457 
Fax:  (011  4471)499-0299 
Impressionist  watercolours. 
Fine  1 9 thl 20th  century 
British  and  European 
paintings.  Munnings.  Dyf 
DawstmSt.  Clair  Davis. 

Garrard 

The  Crown  Jewellers 

1 1  2  Regent  Street, 

London  Wl A  2JJ 

Tel:  (011  4471)734-7020 

Fax:  (01 1  4471)439-9197 

Fine  antique  and  modern 

jewelry,  silver,  watches.,  clocks, 

gifts  and  original  objets. 

Guinevere  Antiques  Ltd 
578  Kings  Road, 
London  SW6  2DY 
Tel:  (011  4471)736-2917 
Fax:  (011  4471)736-8267 
A  unique  emporium  of  fin? 
antique  furniture  and  ohjets 
dart  for  theifliscerning 
collector. 

Hancocks  &  Co 
(Jewellers)  Ltd 
1  Burlington  Gardens, 
London  WlX  2 HP 

Tel:  (011  4471)493-8904 
Fax:  (011  4471)493-8905 
Suppliers  of  fine  antique  and 
estate  jewelry  and  silver, 
notably  English  Art  Nouveau 
and  A  rt  Deco. 
Established  1848. 
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Brian  Haughton 

Antiques 

Jr8  Burlington  Gardens,      : 

Old  Bond  Street-?* 

London  W1X  1LE 

Tel:  (Oil  4471)734-5491 

Fax:  (01 1  447 1 )  494-4604 

Leading  international 

specialist j  in  English  and 

Continental  ceramics. 

Established  1965. 

Iona  Antiques 
P.O.  Box  285 
London  W8  6HZ 
Tel:  (Oil  4471)602-1193 
Fax:  (Oil  4471)371-2843 
Leading  specialists  in 
1 9th  century  English  animal 
paintings.  Catalog 
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Roy  Miles  Gallery 

29  Bruton  Street, 

Mayfair,  London  Wl 

Tel:  (Oil  4471)495-4747 

Fax:  (Oil  4471)495-6232 

"A  Russian  Christmas"  — 

exhibition  opens  10  a.m., 

Tuesday  3rd  -  Saturday  2 1st 

December. 

1 50  oil  paintings  bought  in 

Russia. 

Nigel  Milne 

16c  Grafton  Street, 

London  W1X3LF 

Tel:  (Oil  4471)493-9646 

Fax:  (Oil  4471)495-6010 

Antique  and  contemporary 

jewelry.  Catalog  $8 

(refundable  against  purchase). 

Credit  cards  accepted. 
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Spink  and  Son  Ltd 

5  King  Street, 

St.  James's, 

London  SW1Y6QS 

Tel:  (Oil  4471)930-7888 

Fax:  (Oil  4471)839-4853 

London's  oldest  art  and  antique 

dealers.  English  paintings: 

Oriental  art;  textiles:  coins  and 

medals. 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd 
120  Mount  Street, 
London  W1Y  5HB 
Tel:  (01 1447 1)499- 1784 
Fax:  (Oil  4471)629-1050 
Noted  for  fine  English 
furniture  and  works  of  art 
since  1911. 


Ronald  A.  Lee 
:  1-9  Bruton  Place 
London  W1X  7  AD 

Tel:  (Oil  4471)  629-5600 
Fax:  (011  4471)629-2642 
Over  fifty  years  of  experience 
with  Collectors,  supported 
by  renowned  Pictorial 
Library. 

Paul  Longmire  Ltd 

12  Bury  Street, 

St.  James's, 

London  SW 1 

Tel:  (Oil  4471)930-8720 

Fax:  (Oil  4471)930-1898 

Antique  jewelry  for  all, 

featuring  world's  largest 

cufflink  collection.  Holder  of 

three  Royal  Warrants. 
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S.J.  Phillips  Ltd 

1  39  New  Bond  Street, 
London  Wl  A  3DL 
Tel:  #11  4471)629-6261 
Fax:  (Oil  4471)495-6180 
The  leading  dealers  in  antique 
English  and  Continental 
silver,  jewelry  and  objets  de 
vertu. 

The  International  Silver  & 
Jewellery  Fair  &  Seminar 
The  Park  Lane  Hotel, 
Piccadilly,  London  Wl 
Tel:  (Oil  4471)734-5491 
Fax:  (Oil  4471)494-4604 
7-10 February  1992. 
Leading  antique  dealers 
offering  silver  and  jewelry  of 
the  highest  quality.  Lectures  by 
international  specialists. 
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The  World  of  Drawings 
and  Watercolours  Fair 
The  Park  Lane  Hotel, 
Piccadilly,  London  Wl 
Tel:  (01 1447 1)49 1-8806 
Fax:  (Oil  4471)409-1145 
22  -20  January,  1992. 
Only  fair  of  its  kind-original 
watercolours  &  drawings:  1 6th 
century  to  the  present  day 

Young  and  Stephens 

1  Burlington  Gardens, 
London  W1X  1LD 
Tel:  (Oil  4471)499-7927 
Fax:  (Oil  4471)495-0570 
Dealers  in  the  finest  estate 
jewellery  from  the  Victorian  era 
to  J96Q-S.  Exhibition:  October. 
New  York  -Int.  Antique 
Dealers  Show. 
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Modernist  Romance 

The  work  of  the  trailblazing  American  Modernist  painters,  who 
thrived  in  the  years  between  the  world  wars,  has  begun  to  stagnate 
in  the  marketplace.  The  time  is  right  to  buy  American. 

by  Jerry  Patterson 


NOW,  WHEN  THE  MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  SEEMS 
to  be  stalled,  may  be  the  moment  for  collectors  to  consider 
investing  in  the  American  Modernists:  painters  and  print- 
makers  working  in  the  years  between  World  War  I  and  World 

War  II,  roughly  1920  to  1940. 

Stylistically,  the  work  of  the 
Modernists  lies  between 
American  Impressionism  and 
Abstract  Expressionism.  The 
Giverny-inspired  gardens,  la- 
dies having  tea,  and  japonai- 
serie  of  Impressionism  were 
replaced  by  close  studies  of  the 
industrial  landscape — sky- 
scrapers and  bridges — and 
flower  painting  of  a  peculiarly 
intense,  erotic  kind.  This  peri- 
od in  American  history  was  a 
time  of  great  nationalism,  fol- 
lowed by  the  disillusion  of  the 
Depression  years,  and  those 
feelings  were  reflected  in  the 
work  of  these  painters,  who 
were  fascinated  with  the  rituals 
I  of  American  life,  urban  or  ru- 
ral.   The  drawing — and   most 

C> 

Modernists  were  superb  drafts- 
men— was  hard-edge,  the 
compositions  architectonic, 
and  the  colors  strong. 

The  dates,  of  course,  are  only 
approximate,  as  they  must  be 
for  any  period  in  art  history. 
Some  Modernists  were  work- 
ing in  this  radically  new  style 
before  World  War  I,  whereas 
others  continued  in  it  long  after 
Yellow  Calla-Green  Leaves  (1927,     World  War  II.  But  there  is  no 
oil  on  canvas,  42"  x  16"),  by  Georgia    doubt  that  during  those  twenty 
O'Keeffe,  one  of  the  highest- priced    ycars  a  distinctive  and  exciting- 
ly original  body  of  work  was 
created  in  a  specifically  Ameri- 
can vernacular.  Although  most  of  the  Modernists  stayed  in 
vogue  up  to  the  end  of  World  War  II,  by  the  late  1950s,  they 
were  beginning  to  seem  out  of  date  and  prices  for  their  work 
were  low. 

In  the  late  1970s,  however,  when  the  art  market  picked  up, 
interest  in  the  Modernists  revived,  and  prices  rose  and  then 
remained  steady  throughout  the  early  1980s.  But  the  Mod- 
ernist market  has  been  one  of  the  first  to  sag.  Between  1988 


American  Modernists,  sold  last 
May  at  Sotheby's  for  $715,000. 


and  1990,  when  art  prices  were  high,  113  paintings  by  thirty- 
six  American  artists  were  sold  at  auction  for  $1  million  or 
more,  and  only  two  were  Modernists:  one  was  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  and  the  other  was  Georgia  O'Keeffe.  Three  of  her 
flower  canvases  were  on  the  list;  the  most  expensive,  Dark 
Iris,  No.  2  (1927),  brought  $1.65  million  at  Sotheby's  New 
York  in  1989 — still  a  long  way  behind  the  $17  million  for  a 
Jasper  Johns  or  $20  million  for  a  Willem  de  Kooning 
auctioned  during  the  same  period.  More  recently,  a  large 
number  of  Modernist  works  have  failed  to  meet  their  reserve 
prices  and  thus  have  gone  unsold  at  auctions. 

That  the  market  for  Modernists  is  soft  in  no  way  lessens  the 
appeal  of  their  work,  which  can  be  divided  into  subgroups. 
One  of  the  most  popular  »with  collectors  is  the  American 
Precisionists.  This  group,  recognizable  by  its  close-up  ren- 
derings and  remarkably  detailed  art,  was  headed  by  Charles 
Sheeler,  Georgia  O'Keeffe,  and  Charles  Demuth.  Some  of 
these  artists  are  so  popular  that  most  of  their  major  work 
is  held  by  museums  and  seldom  comes  onto  the  market. 

Charles  Sheeler  (1883-1965)  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  master  portrayer  of  the  American  industrial  landscape. 
As  well-known  a  photographer  as  a  painter,  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  Edsel  Ford  in  1927  to  make  a  portfolio  of 
photographs  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  plant,  then 
considered  a  model  factory,  at  River  Rouge  near  Detroit. 
When  he  completed  the  assignment,  Sheeler  used  the  plant  as 
the  subject  of  paintings  that  many  authorities  cite  as  the 
supreme  achievement  of  American  Precisionism.  His  Classic 
Landscape  (1931)  is  one  of  the  few  paintings  in  this  series  to 
come  onto  the  market.  As  long  ago  as  1983,  it  sold  at 
Sotheby's  for  just  over  $2  million,  then  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  twentieth-century  American  painting.  No  Sheeler 
work  of  similar  importance  has  appeared  on  the  open  market 
since,  although  late  works  (painted  after  World  War  II),  often 
of  barns — he  was  intrigued  by  them  and  used  them  as  subjects 
in  both  his  photography  and  painting — have  been  selling  at 
auction  for  between  $150,000  and  $400,000.  Late  drawings 
(few  early  ones  are  available)  sell  for  about  $25,000  to 
$50,000. 

Georgia  O'Keeffe  (1887-1986)  had  a  strong  following 
among  collectors  almost  from  the  beginning.  During  her 
long  lifetime,  she  created  a  prodigious  body  of  work,  but  her 
most  consistently  popular  paintings  have  been  the  closely 
observed  ones  of  flowers,  the  first  of  which  she  exhibited  in 
1 924.  Always  expensive,  they  were  selling  at  auction  for  up  to 
$100,000  even  in  the  1970s,  when  few  living  American 
painters  got  that  kind  of  money  for  their  work;  Poppies  (1950) 
sold  at  Sotheby  Parke  Bemet,  New  York,  for  $120,000  in 
1973.  The  current  record  for  her  work  was  set  in  December 
1987  when  Sotheby's  sold  Mack  Hollyhock  with  Blue  Larkspur 
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Christie's  sold  Thomas  Hart  Benton's  The  Beach  (1920-21,  oil  on  canvas,  40"  >  50")  at  the  height  of  the  art-market  boom  in  1989  for  $495,000. 


(1929)  for  $1.98  million.  The  painting  had  belonged  to  the  oils  and  watercolors — which  sell  in  the  same  price  range — 

artist's  sister  Anita  O'Keeffe  Young,  wife  of  railroad  baron  began  to  bring  $25,000  to  $50,000  at  auction.  In  1973,  Red 

Robert  Young.  Poppies  (1929),  a  watercolor,  sold  for  $55,000  at  Sotheby's,  a 

Black  Hollyhock  with  Blue  Larkspur  appears  to  have  been  the  very  substantial  price  at  the  time  for  an  American  artist.  Since 

high  point  of  the  O'Keeffe  market,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  then,    only  exceptional   works  have   brought   as   much   as 

advancing.    But    her    work    remains    among  the    highest  $200,000  at  auction.   The  record  is  held  by  Sail  in   Two 

priced  of  the  Modernists',  with  even  minor  can  vases  bringing  Movements  (1919,  tempera  on  board),  which  sold  at  Sotheby's 

$500,000  or  more.   In  May  1990,  Black  Petunia  and  White  in  November  1990  for  $473,000.  Many  drawings  and  water- 


Morning-Glory  II  (1926),  which  was  sold  directly  by  the  artist 
to  Elizabeth  Arden  and  has  changed  hands  several  times,  was 
sold  at  auction  at  Sotheby's  and  brought  just  over  $1  million. 
And  last  May,  Yellow  Calla-Grcen  Leaves  (1927)  brought 
$715,000,  also  at  Sotheby's,  but  other  O'Keeffe  works  were 
left  unsold. 

Flowers  were  also  a  favorite  subject  of  Charles  Demuth 
(1883-1935),  although  he  liked  to  paint  circus  acrobats,  grain 


colors  are  available  now,    priced   at   dealers   for  less   than 
$20,000. 

Collectors  might  look  into  the  work  of  one  of  the  less  well- 
known  Precisionists,  Canadian-born  Ralston  Crawford 
(1906-1978).  Crawford,  like  Sheeler,  was  a  fine  photographer 
who  employed  ship,  factory,  machine,  jazz,  and  other 
Modernist  themes  in  his  painting.  His  work  has  never  been 
particulary  pricey:  $50,  000  is  high  for  one  of  his  oils,  $10,000 


elevators,  and  beaches  as  well.  Despite  chronic  illness,  he  was  for  one  of  his  watercolors,  either  at  dealers  or  at  auction.  A 

quite  prolific  in  his  comparatively  short  life;  there  is  a  rather  typical  geometric  work  entitled  Net  (undated,  tempera  on 

ample  supply  of  his  watercolors,  in  particular.  canvas)  sold  last  spring  at  Sotheby's  for  $24,200. 

In  the  1970s,  Demuth's  work  enjoyed  renewed  interest.  His  Another  subgrouping  of  Modernist  painters  is  the  Region- 
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alists,  of  which  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Grant  Wood,  and  John 
Stcuart  Curry  are  the  most  famous.  All  three  were  midwest- 
erners — Benton  was  from  Missouri,  Wood  from  Iowa,  and 
Curry  from  Kansas — and  all  drew  their  inspiration  from  the 
landscape  and  the  ethos  of  the  heartland. 

Thomas  Hart  Benton  (1889-1975)  was  an  artistic  conserva- 
tive whose  work  changed  little  during  his  long  lifetime.  He 
was  loud  in  his  denunciation  of  such  later  trends  as  Abstract 
Expressionism  (although,  amazingly,  Jackson  Pollock  was 


Grey  Barns  (1946,  tempera  on  board,  14   x  2OV2"),  by  Charles  Sheeler,  sold  for  $165,000  at  Christie's  in  1988. 


his  pupil  at  the  Art  Students  League  in  New  York  City). 
Benton  was  successful  for  most  of  his  life  and  received  many 
important  commissions  for  murals,  but  his  sales  record  has 
zigzagged.  In  the  early  1970s,  prices  for  his  oils  rarely 
exceeded  $20,000,  and  it  was  a  great  event  when  Instruction 
(ca.  1940),  which  showed  an  elderly  black  man  and  a  young 
boy  at  a  table  leaning  over  a  book,  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  1978 
for  $105,000.  By  the  early  1980s,  prices  had  leveled  out  in  the 
$50,000  range.  And  by  the  late  1980s,  many  Bentons  were 
selling  for  more  than  $100,000,  with  a  few  reaching  $500,000. 
The  auction  record  for  the  artist  was  set  at  Christie's  New 
York  in  December  1 989  when  Homeward  Bound  ( 1 944) ,  one  of 
Benton's  most  famous  images — a  horse  racing  a  locomo- 
tive— sold  for  $1.54  million.  But  since  then,  many  Bentons 
offered  at  auction  have  failed  to  sell.  Roasting  Bars  (1938-39), 
bought  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York 
City  soon  after  the  painting  was  completed,  was  put  up  for 
sale  at  Christie's  by  the  museum  in  November  1990.  It  was 
estimated  that  it  would  bring  between  $600,000  and  $800,000 
but  was  bought  in  at  $450,000. 


The  pencil  drawings  and  watercolors  of  Grant  Wood 
( 1 X92-1 942),  which  have  such  titles  as  Grandpa  Eating  Popcorn, 
have  sustained  their  popularity  with  collectors,  but  their 
relatively  high  prices  have  not  increased  over  the  past  ten 
years:  his  drawings  still  sell  for  $60,000  to  $75,000.  Few  of  the 
paintings  of  midwestern  scenes — farming,  holidays,  club 
meetings — for  which  Wood  is  most  admired  ever  become 
available,  but  the  success  of  Arbor  Day  (1932),  which  Soth- 
eby's sold  for  $1,375,000  in  1985,  suggests  that  major  works, 

if   offered,     would    cost 
more  than  $1  million. 

John  Steuart  Curry 
(1897-1946)  has  not  en- 
joyed the  critical  esteem 
accorded  Wood  and  Ben- 
ton, although  he,  too,  is 
clearly  an  important  Re- 
gionahst.  Collectors  of 
American  painting 
should  note  that  his  oils 
are  selling  in  the  $25,000 
range,  whereas  drawings 
are  often  priced  at  $5,000 
or  less. 

Stuart  Davis  (1894- 
1964)  was  a  Modernist 
who  does  not  fit  easily 
into  any  subcategory;  es- 
sentially, his  work  antici- 
pated Abstract  Expres- 
sionism. An  eggbeater  in 
his  studio  was  the  inspira- 
tion for  many  complex 
compositions  in  the  late 
1920s — one  of  which,  a 
gouache  Eggbeater , 
brought  $90,000  in  1987 
at  Sotheby's.  Later,  he 
used  letters  or  American 
slang    words    as    central 


themes  and  incorporated  many  references  to  jazz,  which  he 
loved,  into  his  pictures.  His  works  are  relatively  plentiful,  and 
for  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  market  staples.  A  typical 
1940  oil  entitled  Hot  Still-scape  for  Six  Colors  sold  at  Sotheby's 
in  1973  for  $175,000,  and  by  the  late  1980s,  a  few  important 
oils  had  risen  to  the  range  of  $750,000.  The  record  at  auction 
was  made  at  Sotheby's  in  November  1989,  when  his  Niqht 
Life  (1962)  sold  for  $880,000.  Although  the  oil  paintings  are 
costly,  Davis's  watercolors  are  priced  at  $25,000  to  $75,000. 
One  of  the  most  consistently  expensive  Modernists  has 
been  Edward  Hopper  (1882-1967).  In  1976,  one  of  his  studies 
of  city  life,  Hotel  Room  (1931),  sold  at  Sotheby's  for  $200,000. 
By  19K7,  at  another  Sotheby's  auction,  his  Hotel  Window 
(1956)  brought  SI. 32  million  and  Captain  Upton's  House 
(1927)  broughl  an  all-time  high  price  of  $2.31  million  for  the 
artist.  Atth.n  his  drawings  and  watercolors  were  selling 

for  $30,0< )( 1  to  $40.       i;  today,  his  best  drawings  cost  $1 00,000 
or  more.  A  n<  ord  for  Hopper  was  set  in  November 

1990.  when  .1  n  ork,  South  Truro  Church  (1930),  painted 

on  ( :.ipe  Cod,  husetts,  where  he  spent  his  summers, 
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brought  $2.42  million,  again  at  Sotheby's.  Although  it  set  a 
record,  the  price  fell  below  the  high  presale  estimate  of 
$3  million. 

Interest  in  the  work  of  the  Bucks  County  School,  a  group  of 
Pennsylvania  landscape  painters  whose  most  prominent 
members  were  Edward  Redfield  (1869-1965)  and  Daniel 
Garber  (1880-1958),  seems  to  have  dwindled.  In  November 
1990,  Christie's  sold  Redfield's  Snowy  Lane  (undated)  for 
$57, 200,  high  for  today's  market.  But  nearly  a  decade  ago,  his 
pictures  brought  $30,000  to  $40,000  at  auction,  which  means 
that  if  inflation  is  taken  into  account,  they  have  not  appreciat- 
ed. And  in  the  last  year,  a  number  have  failed  to  sell  at  all  when 
offered  at  auction. 

Garber,  who  is  thought  to  have  completed  only  about  125 
paintings,  was  a  favorite  of  dealers  and  collectors  in  the  early 
1980s,  when  his  paintings  easily  sold  for  more  than  $50,000. 
Today,  many  are  available  for  much  less,  although,  of  course, 
an  important  work  can  soar,  as  when  Green  Mansions 
(undated)  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  1989  for  $140,000. 

The  price  structure  of  another  prominent  Modernist, 
Yasuo  Kuniyoshi  (1893—1953),  is  a  special  case.  As  one  of  the 
very  few  Japanese-born  American  artists  of  the  period,  his 
work  has  had  a  particular  appeal  for  Japanese  buyers.  During 
the  1980s,  they  drove  his  prices  to  the  $500,000  level  at 
auctions,  and  dealers  report  that  private  sales  have  sometimes 
reached  figures  twice  that.  His  1934  Artificial  Flowers  and  Other 
Objects  sold  for  $560,000  at  Christie's  in  1987,  and  the  same 
year,  his  Still  Life  with  Deuce  of  Spades  (1934)  brought 
$616,000,  also  at  Christie's.  Recently,  however,  his  prices 
have  faltered,  doubtless  because  thejapanese  have  withdrawn 
somewhat  as  buyers.  A  case  in  point:  In  1990,  the  Cincinnati 
Art  Museum  sold  /  Was  Just  Married  (ca.  1939)  at  Christie's, 
and  although  it  was  a  lesser  work,  it  still  brought  only 
$286,000. 

Although  Marsden  Hartley  (1877-1943)  was  exhibiting  at 


Alfred  Stieglitz's 
Photo-Secession 
Gallery  291  in  New 
York  City  as  early  as 
1909,  much  of  his 
work  from  the  1920s 
and  1930s  was  Mod- 
ernist. Financial  suc- 
cess eluded  him  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  and 
the  market  for  his 
work  in  recent  years 
has  developed  very 
slowly.  As  late  as 
1987,  $75,000  was  a 
high  price  at  auction 
for  a  Hartley  oil  (of 
which  there  are  an 
extraordinary  num- 
ber for  sale  both  in 
dealers'  galleries  and  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi's  Still  Life  with  Deuce  of 
salesrooms).  It  is,  Spades  (1934,  oil  on  canvas,  44  x  30 Vs  ) 
therefore,     all    the    brought$616  000  a  record  for  the 

.         artist,  at  Christie's  in  1987. 
more  surprising  that 

in  the  doldrums  of  today's  market  a  new  auction  record  for 
the  artist  was  set  in  May  1990,  when  Christie's  sold  his 
The  Flaming  American  Swim  Champ  (1939-40)  for  $550,000. 
That  sale  may  have  been  a  bellwether.  Although  prices  for 
the  Modernists  have  been  affected  by  the  current  paintings- 
market  slump,  this  art  remains  valuable,  providing  historical- 
ly accurate  documents,  expressions  of  life  between  the  wars. 
Its  strong  images,  skillful  drawing,  vivid  colors,  and  above 
all,  quintessentially  American  subject  matter  ensure  that  its 
value  will  rebound.  And  now  in  the  1(  90s,  a  time  of  high 
patriotism,  it  may  be  the  moment  to  bu    American.    □ 


American  Modernist  Prints 


/Most  Modernist  painters  were  also  dedicated  printmakers.  Many  of 
their  etchings,  lithographs,  and  drypoints  were  published  by  Associat- 
ed American  Artists  of  New  York  in  small  editions  (one  hundred  copies 
would  be  typical).  Modernist  prints  are  regularly  sold  at  auction,  and 
all  the  prices  mentioned  here  were  realized  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  fascination  the  Modernists  had  with  great  American  cities, 
especially  New  York,  is  immediately  noticeable  in  their  choice  of 
subjects  for  prints.  For  example,  Edward  Hopper  etched  East  Side 
Interior  In  1922  (an  edition  of  100,  $26,400).  Howard  Cook,  a 
contemporary  and  well-known  etcher  who,  although  not  an  architect, 
won  the  gold  medal  of  the  New  York  Architectural  League  in  1937,  did 
an  entire  series  with  such  titles  as  Soaring  New  York  (1931—32,  an 
edition  of  25,  $4,180)  and  Financial  District  (1931,  an  edition  of  75, 
$6,600).  Similar  is  the  work  of  Martin  Lewis,  an  Australian  who  came 
to  this  country  and  specialized  in  urban  landscapes.  His  prints,  such 
as  Little  Penthouse  (1931,  drypoint,  an  edition  of  75,  $11,000),  have 
a  very  strong  sale  market. 

Of  the  major  painters,  Thomas  Hart  Benton  was  especially  active  as 
aprintmaker.  The  Race  (1941,  lithograph,  an  edition  of  250,  $4,400) 
has  the  same  subject  as  his  1944  oil  Homeward  Bound.  A  racy 
American  folk  song  is  the  subject  of  Frankie  and  John  (1936, 


lithograph,  an  edition  of  100,  $9,900),  and  Coming  Round  the 
Mountain  (1931,  lithograph,  an  edition  of  75,  $3,025)  is  in  his  best 
Americana  style.  The  lithographs  of  Charles  Sheeler  are  also  justly 
admired  and  collected.  Delmonico  Building  (1926,  unnumbered),  a 
New  York  City  scene,  sold  for  $17,600,  and  at  the  same  sale  his  most 
famous  print,  Yachts  (1924,  lithograph,  an  edition  of  35),  brought 
$33,000.  Two  of  the  finest  Grant  Wood  lithographs  have  midwestern 
subjects:  Tree-planting  Group  (1937,  an  edition  of  50.  $6,050)  and 
Approaching  Storm  (1940,  an  edition  of  250,  $4,400).  John  Steuart 
Curry  used  his  best-known  image,  John  Brown,  a  portrait  of  the 
abolitionist,  as  the  subject  for  a  lithograph  (1939,  an  edition  of  250, 
$4,180).  His  Stallion  and  Jack  Fighting  (1943,  lithograph,  an  edition 
of  250)  sold  for  $1,320. 

Stuart  Davis  made  relatively  few  prints,  but  Composition  (1931, 
lithograph,  an  edition  of  25)  sold  for  $6,050.  Marsden  Hartley's 
Flowers  in  a  Goblet  #1  (1923  lithograph,  an  edition  of  25)  brought 
$4,400.  And  the  Japanese.  v,tw  have  been  the  principal  collectors  of 
Yasuo  Kuniyoshi's  paintings,  have  also  paid  well  for  his  prints:  Wire 
Performer  (1938,  lithograph,  an  edition  of  100,  $16,500)  and 
Flowers  in  a  Friend's  Window  (1928,  lithograph,  unnumbered, 
$15,400)  are  two  examples. 
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The  Write  Stuff 

Inkwells,  once  literary  necessities,  are  now  prized  curiosities.  Whether  you're  an  auction- house 
devotee  or  a  novice  collector,  there's  one — from  cow's  horn  to  vermeil — to  suit  your  taste. 


by  Andrea  DiNoto 

Inkwells  are  as  old  as  writing,  as  ancient  as  ink.  The 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library  in  New  York  City  has  a  priceless 
writing  box  of  wood  and  bronze  with  a  lead  inkwell  that  was 
found  with  a  set  of  eighth-century  Coptic  translations  of  the 
Gospels  and  presumably  used  by  the  scribe  who  wrote  them. 
Inkwells  and  other  writing  accoutrements  were  necessities  for 
any  literate  household  or  commercial  establishment  until 
Lewis  E.  Waterman  patented  the  first  efficient  fountain  pen  in 
1884. 

Technically,  an  inkwell  is  a  single  container.  An  inkstand 
holds  two  or  more  inkwells  (for  different-colored  inks)  and 
possibly  other  writing  aids  such  as  a  pen  holder,  pen  wiper, 
quill  cutter,  and  pounce  pot  (a  shaker  for  a  blotting  substance 
such  as  pumice).  Some  inkstands  even  include  a  bell — for 
summoning  a  servant  to  post  the  completed  letter  or  docu- 
ment. The  majority  of  collectible  inkwells  (the  term  refers  to 
both  wells  and  stands)  date  from  the  Victorian  era,  when  the 
popular  penny  post  kept  mailboxes  brimming  and  novelists 
produced  manuscripts  in  graceful  cursive  script.  Then  as 
now,  there  was  an  inkwell  for  every  station  in  life,  in  every 
substance,  from  lowly  cow's  horn  (early  inkwells  were  called 
inkhorns)  to  precious  crystal  and  silver,  and  many  collectors 
pursue  them  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  materials: 
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Flanking  a  late-nineteenth-century  Victorian  brass  cat's-head  figural  inkwell, 

which  sold  for  $825,  are  early-nineteenth-century  Regency  bronze 

armadillo  and  hippopotamus  figural  inkwells,  which  each  sold  for  $1,840. 

wood,  pewter,  bronze,  ormolu,  brass,  copper,  enamel, 
ceramic,  and  shagreen.  There  are  also  inkwells  made  from 
cuir-bouilli,  in  favor  from  the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth  centu- 
ries in  Europe:  the  leather  was  boiled,  molded,  and  decora- 
tively  tooled,  and  often  fitted  with  a  glass,  metal,  or  porcelain 
ink  container  and  accompanied  by  a  slender  case  called  a 
penner  that  held  quills.  Such  sets  were  popular  with  scribes 
for  their  portability.  In  Michael  Finlay's  excellent  illustrated 
survey,  Western  Writing  Implements  in  the  Age  of  the  Quill  Pen, 
the  author  points  out  a  cuir-bouilli  penner  clearly  depicted  in 
Hans  Holbein's  Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Man  at  His  Desk  (1 541 ) 


and  writes  of  one  penner,  gold-tooled  with  the  Tudor  rose 
and  heraldic  devices,  which  may  have  belonged  to  Henry  VII. 

Collectible  inkwells  range  in  price  from  the  low  hundreds 
to  the  mid-thousands  for,  say,  a  silver  George  III  inkstand. 
The  costliest  are  elaborate  presentation  pieces  or  verifiable 
antiquities,  Renaissance  bronzes,  for  example,  or  inkwells 
that  are  historically  important  by  virtue  of  maker  or  prove- 
nance. In  the  latter  category  is  an  eighteenth-century,  heart- 
shaped  American  stoneware  inkwell  that  sold  last  June  at 
Sotheby's  New  York  for  $148,500.  This  price,  truly  "aston- 
ishing" as  reported  in  the  August  issue  of  Maine  Antique 
Digest,  reflected  the  object's  value  not  just  as  an  inkwell  but  as 
a  rare  example  of  American  stoneware,  signed  by  the  New 
York  potter  William  Crolitfs  and  dated  1773. 

A  maker's  mark  almost  always  adds  value,  regardless  of  the 
material.  Inkwells  were  made  of  bronze  and  iridescent  glass  in 
the  Art  Nouveau  style  by  Tiffany  &  Co.  (which  produced 
elaborate  desk  sets),  clear  crystal  by  Baccarat  (the  famous 
twenty-pound  Art  Nouveau  "swirl"  is  sought  after),  and 
hand-painted  porcelain  by  Meissen,  to  name  just  a  few. 
Noteworthy  designers  in  silver  include  early-twentieth- 
century  Wiener  Werkstatte  artist  Josef  Hoffmann  and  nine- 
teenth-century British  silversmith  Paul  Storr.  An  unsigned 
inkwell,  of  course,  is  still  judged  by  its  decorative  merits. 

In  shades  of  ruby,  amethyst,  and  sapphire,  among  others, 
the  jewel-like  beauty  of  colored  (rarer  than  clear)  glass 
inkwells  makes  them  a  popular  specialty.  So  are  figurals, 
which  were  made  to  resemble  animals  or  other  forms  (clearly 
earning  their  keep,  unlike  the  average  figurine)  and  whose 
function  was  often  cleverly  disguised.  At  the  Passaic  County 
Historical  Society  in  New  Jersey,  an  elaborate  inkstand  was 
discovered,  a  precise  architectural  model  of  the  United  States 
Capitol,  made  in  sterling  and  enameled  silver  by  the  Gorham 
Company  in  1898  for  William  McKinley's  vice  president, 
Garret  Augustus  Hobart.  In  it,  the  inkwells  are  concealed 
beneath  the  small  domes  that  flank  the  large  Capitol  dome. 

Antiques  by  Patrick  in  New  York  City  has  a  fanciful  set  of 
four  late-nineteenth-century  British  brass  counterweights, 
from  one  to  seven  pounds,  with  ring  tops  that  open  to  reveal 
ink  lis  (priced  individually  from  $150  to  $325).  Recent 
auction  sales  of  figurals  included  an  ornate  Regency  bronze 
and  parcel-gilt  armadillo  and  a  roaring  hippo  ($1,840  each  at 
Christie's  London),  and  a  gilt-bronze  running  ostrich  (Soth- 
eby's New  York,  $500).  Collector  Elizabeth  McGrath  of 
Washington  :  ).C,  who  used  to  buy  inkwells  of  all  types, 
now  concentrates  on  figurals  "because  they're  harder  to  find" 
and  searchin        comes  a  game. 

Popular  fi  ,  include  the  tiny  trompc  l'oeil  Victorian 

novelties  ma  resemble  everything  from   top  hats  to 

seltzer  bottles,  'i  were  sold  as  souvenirs,  probably  for  a 
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I  lis  marble  inkstand  with 
I  ver-gilt  mounts  ( 10  long)  is 
nrked  "A.F.,  Vienna,  1821." 
i  ted  with  a  pair  of  inkwells, 
lender,  and  a  taper- 
Ick,  it  sold  for  $11,000. 


few  pennies.  Dealer  Jessie  Ulin  of  Coleman  &  May,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  specialists  in  writing  antiques,  recalls  a 
customer  who  bought  ten  at  one  time  because  "they  tickled 
her  whimsy  bone."  Not-so-whimsical  prices  for  these  range 
from  $350  to  $600,  according  to  Ulin,  who  says  the  rarest 
examples  she  knows  of  are  the  few  in  the  shape  of  red  English 
postboxes.  "I've  only  seen  one  in  good  condition  in  the  last 
ten  years." 

Signs  of  normal  wear,  such  as  scratches  on  the  base,  are 
acceptable,  says  dealer  Kap  Henson,  of  Frederick,  Maryland, 
who  specializes  in  glass.   "But,"  he  advises,   "never  buy 


anything  with  cracks. "  Evidence  of  ink,  however,  sometimes 
found  in  the  plaster  inside  the  metal  mountings  of  old  glass 
inkwells,  does  not  detract  from  their  value.  Rather,  Henson 
says,  it  furnishes  proof  of  age. 

To  distinguish  old  from  new,  collectors  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  luxury-store  replicas.  Baccarat  recently 
created  exact  reproductions  of  three  of  its  late-nineteenth- 
century  cut-crystal  designs  in  limited  editions  of  300  to  450. 
These  large,  sparkling  pieces,  which  sell  for  close  to  $3,000 
each,  are  marked  with  both  the  firm's  medallion  and  the 
edition  number. 

It  is  the  rare  collector  who  demands  serviceability 
from  an  inkwell.  One  such  is  the  Civil  War  historian 
and  novelist  Shelby  Foote,  who  describes  himself  as 
an  "attempted  collector."  For  him,  inkwells  are 
neither  quaint  artifacts  nor  purely  decorative  desk 
accessories.  Foote,  whose  thoughtful  visage  and 
gentle,  informed  southern  drawl  graced  last 
year's  PBS  Civil  War  series,  normally  writes  first 
drafts  of  his  novels  on  yellow  foolscap  with  a  dip 
pen  and  permanent  jet  black  Shaeffer  ink.  He  uses  a 
fifty-year-old  inkwell  that  belonged  to  his  mother  and,  he 
says,  "is  as  plain  a  block  of  glass  as  it  can  be. "  Contrary  to  the 
prevailing  collectors'  view,  Foote  maintains  that  a  good 
inkwell — "with  an  airtight  lid  so  the  ink  won't  evaporate" — 
is  hard  to  find.  What  he'd  love  is  an  old  Sengbusch  Self- 
Closing  U.S.  Post  Office  inkwell  (replaced  as  of  June  1957 
with  leaky  ballpoints  or  no  pens  at  all) — the  type  with  a  dip 
pen  attached  to  a  push-down  lid.  "They  were  great, "  he  says. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  wouldn't  mind  finding  a  handsome 
crystal  one,  but  adds,  "It  would  have  to  be  a  working 
well."   □ 
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Because  inkwells  are  made  in  such  a  wide  variety  of  materials,  they 
may  be  found  at  specialized  dealers;  at  shops  and  antiques  shows; 
and  at  flea  markets.  Apart  from  the  books  listed  here,  see  those  on 
materials,  design,  designers  (Tiffany,  for  example),  and  style. 
DEALERS 

•  Coleman  &  May,  P.O.  Box  25324,  Washington,  D.C.  20007;  by 
appt,  202-333-5075. 

•  Graymoor  Antiques,  P.O.  Box  8127,  Englewood,  NJ  07631;  by 
appt,  201-568-1172. 

•  Joel  Goodman  Antiques,  P.O.  Box  80159,  Springfield,  MA  01138; 
413-567-9364. 

•  Kaplar  Antiques,  Harold  B.  "Kap"  Henson, 
9730  Gas  House  Pike,  Frederick,  MD 
21701;  301-662-7834. 

•  Ted  Rivera  Mast  Swamp  Antiques,  P.O.  Box 
163,  Torrington,  CT  06790;  203-489-4325. 

BOOKS 

•  Ink  Bottles  and  Inkwells,  by  William  E. 
Covill,  Jr.  Taunton,  MA:  William  S.  Sull- 
wold  Publishing,  1971. 

•  Inkstands  and  Inkwells,  by  Betty  and  Ted 
Rivera.  New  York:  Crown  Publishing,  1973. 

•  Western  Writing  Implements  in  the  Age  of 
the  Quill  Pen,  by  Michael  Finlay.  Wetheral, 
U.K.:  Plains  Books,  1990.  Available  for 
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This  bronze  Venetian  inkstand,  probably 

from  the  late  sixteenth  century,  sits  on  J.  P. 

Morgan's  desk  in  his  former  study  at  New 

York  City's  Morgan  Library.  The  octagonal 

base  is  supported  by  four  winged  harpies 

alternating  with  armorial  shields;  the  handle 

is  probably  a  nineteenth-century  addition. 


$80  postpaid  through  Kaplar  Antiques  (see  Dealers). 

•  Writing  Antiques,  by  George  Mell.  Princes  Risborough,  U.K.:  Shire 
Publications  Ltd.,  1980. 

•  Writing  Implements  and  Accessories,  by  Joyce  Irene  Whalley. 
Detroit:  Gale  Research  Company,  1975. 

MUSEUMS 

•  The  Bennington  Museum,  West  Main  St.,  Bennington,  VT  05201; 
802-447-1571. 

•  The  Corning  Museum  of  Glass,  1  Museum  Way,  Corning,  NY  14830; 
607-937-5371. 

•  Henry  Francis  du  Pont  Winterthur  Museum, 
Winterthur,  DE 19735;  302-888-4600. 

•  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  465  Huntington  Ave., 
Boston,  MA  02115;  617-267-9300. 

•  The  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1220 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10029;  212-534- 
1672. 

•  The  Strong  Museum,  1  Manhattan  Sq., 
Rochester,  NY  14607;  716-263-2700. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

•  The  Society  of  Inkwell  Collectors,  5136 
Thomas  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  MN  55410; 
612-922-2792.  The  Stained  Finger,  news- 
letter. Annual  collectors'  convention, 
show,  and  sale. 
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Antiquated  Notions 

"YOU  HAVE  TO  REMEMBER  THAT  EGYPTOLOGY  IS  STILL  A 
baby  science,"  says  Frederick  Schultz,  whose  Daedalus 
Ancient  Art  Gallery  specializes  in  Egyptian  art.  Like  many  of 
New  York  City's  best  antiquities  shops,   Daedalus  often 

torges  into  unknown  or  little- 
known  territory,  hoping  that  brave 
collectors  will  follow.  Last  sum- 
mer, Schultz  pulled  the  cotton 
wrapping  off  a  perplexing,  twenty- 
three-inch-high  bronze  statue  that 
the  gallery  had  just  taken  on  con- 
signment. He  discovered  a  tall, 
seated,  lioness-headed  fig- 
ure suggesting  Wadjet,  the 
Egyptian  goddess  of  war, 
but  clad  in  a  man's  kilt, 
commonly  seen  on  the  fal- 
con-headed creation  god 
Horus.  Of  the  object's 
gender  confusion,  Schultz 
says,  "It's  highly  unusual, 
but  there  are  a  few  exam- 
ples of  it — I  think  six  in  the 
world."  Appropriately, 
the  asking  price  for  the 
piece  is  "in  the  high  six 
figures." 
The  slow-moving  antiquities  market  is  in  many 
ways  the  antithesis  of  the  mercurial  contemporary 
art  world.  Antiquities  galleries  hold  exhibitions  infrequent- 
ly— once  a  year  is  usually  the  limit.  The  galleries'  directors 
often  seek  to  make  startling  juxtapositions  from  the  material, 
and  the  shows  can  take  many  years  to  organize. 

"I  like  to  have  exhibitions  in  more  or  less  unknown  areas," 
says  Michael  Ward,  director  of  the  Michael  Ward  Gallery  in 
New  York  City,  which  this  March  will  break  unfamiliar 
ground  with  "Hidden  Heritage:  The  Art  of  Eastern  Europe 
from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  Celts. "  Material  from  this  region  is 


Wadjet,  Egypt  (third  intermediate 

period,  bronze,  23"  high).  From 

the  Daedalus  Ancient  Art  Gallery. 


rarely  on  the  commercial  market  in  the  United  States  "due  to 
the  past  political  situation,"  says  Ward. 

Ward's  exhibit  includes  three  small,  gold  second-century- 
B.C.  Celtic  beads  likely  to  have  adorned  necklaces  (the  Celts 
were  first  found  in  Germany  and  France  and  later  throughout 
Europe).  Tiny  human  heads  encircle  one  spherical  bead,  a 
miracle  in  miniature.  Similar  Celtic  gold  work  adorns  pieces 
in  the  Hungarian  National  Museum  in  Budapest.  The  almost 
abstract  character  of  two  fourth-millenium-B.C.  Neo- 
lithic clay  heads  foreshadowed  the  rigid  stylization  of  early 
Cycladic  works. 

This  month,  the  Ariadne  Galleries  displays  works  from  a 

different  lost  Europe  in  "Eu- 
rope Without  Borders:  The  Art 
of  the  Great  Migration  Peri- 
od." Torkom  Demirjian,  the 
gallery's  dynamic  president, 
has  assembled  a  sprawling 
show,  including  more  than 
three  hundred  objects  from  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  to  the  sev- 
enth century  A.D.,  relics  of  the 
constant  European  tribal 
marches  during  that  era.  Ex- 
pect an  assortment  of  Visigoth- 
ic  silver  belt  buckles  inlaid  with 
colored  glass  and  garnets, 
Frankish  fibulae,  and  other 
stark  examples  of  jewelry. 
"The  objects  radiate  a  magical  power,"  says  Demirjian,  who 
admires  "the  sheer  bruteness  of  the  forms." — Andrew  Decker 


Celtic  necklace  bead,  probably  from 
Hungary  (second  century  B.C.,  gold,  1"  in 
diameter).  From  the  Michael  Ward  Gallery 


Daedalus  Ancient  Art  Gallery,  41  E.  Fifty-seventh  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10022;  212-758-6007.  "Hidden  Heritage:  The  Art  of  Eastern  Europe 
from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  Celts,"  Michael  Ward  Gallery,  9  E.  Ninety- 
third  St.,  New  York,  NY  10128,  212-831-4044;  March  13  through  May 
30.  "Europe  Without  Borders:  The  Art  of  the  Great  Migration  Period," 
Ariadne  Galleries,  970  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10021,  212-772- 
3388;  beginning  November  19. 


David  Lloyd's  Untitled  ( 1991,  oil  on  canvas,  89    x  893/4") 
will  be  shown  at  the  Los  Angeles  art  fair. 


Fair  Weather  in  L. A. 

Ever  see  a  German  Expressionist  in  a  bathing  suit? 
Artists  of  all  stripes  will  be  landing  at  LAX  en  masse  for  Los 
Angeles's  Sixth  International  Contemporary  Art  Fair  (Art/ 
L.A.),  to  be  held  November  20-24.  The  exposition,  featuring 
more  than  one  hundred  galleries  from  some  sixteen  countries, 
is  expected  to  attract  tens  of  thousands  of  enthusiasts  and 
collectors.  A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  opening  night  will 
be  donated  to  UNICEF's  "Art  for  Children's  Survival" 
campaign.  The  fair  will  include  a  special  display  of  contempo- 
rary art  from  the  Netherlands,  a  country  that  continues  to 
support  its  artists  despite  the  shaky  world  economic  climate — 
a  fact  certain  to  inspire  jealousy  in  L.A.'s  market-driven  arts 
community. 

The  Sixth  International  Contemporary  Art  Fair  (Art/L.A.)  can  be  seen 
from  November  20  through  November  24  at  the  Los  Angeles  Convention 
Center,  1201  S.FigueroaSt.,  LosAngeles,CA  90071-9971  ;21 3-271-3200. 
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Left:  Louise  Bourgeois's  Cell 
(1991;  glass,  marble,  and  mixed 
media)  is  currently  on  view  at 
the  "Carnegie  International" 
exhibit  in  Pittsburgh.  Below:  A 
detail  of  Ventouse  (  199 1 ; 
marble,  glass,  and  electric  light; 
34"  x  33"  x  78"),  now  at  the 
Robert  Miller  Gallery. 
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The  Discreet  Charm  of  Louise  Bourgeois 

Louise   Bourgeois  leads  a  visitor  through  her    art  and  one  of  the 
labyrinthine  studio,   a  huge  Brooklyn  loft  cluttered  with     most    important 
wrought  iron  gateways,   shelves  of  glass  bottles,   marble     living    sculptors. 


lave 


"I     don't 

to    show    my 

work,"  she  says. 

"It    is    not    a    ne 

cessity.   In  any  case,  art 


blocks  chiseled  into  body  parts,  an  inventory  of  tools,  ancient 
tin  boxes,  and  innumerable  mysterious  objects.  The  seventy- 
nine-year-old  Bourgeois,  a  diminutive  woman  in  a  blue 
smock,  pushes  her  way  into  a  tiny  chamber  constructed  from 
old  doors.  Inside,  an  oversize  marble  ear  rests  on  a  rough  base. 

Smiling  mischievously,  the  artist  picks  up  a  wooden  gong  and     cannot  be  made  for  money  or 
strikes  a  large  circular  piece  of  metal  that  leans  against  the     acclaim.  It  is  made  for  self-affirmation, 
wall,  producing  a  resounding  ring.  to  preserve  sanity,  and  above  all  for  survival " 

"This    room   explores    the   dialectic   between    pain    and  This  month,  Bourgeois  is  one  of  forty-three  artists 

pleasure,"  says  the  artist.  "It  is  a  place  for  one  person  to     included  in  the  massive  "Carnegie  International"  show  in 
meditate  upon  their  own  level  of  tolerance — to  noise  as  well  as      Pittsburgh.   One  of  the  exhibit's  august  presences,   she  is 


other  kinds  of  suffering." 

Many  of  Bourgeois's  sculptures  call  to  mind  primal  terrors 
and  raw  sexual  nightmares.  A  savage  surrealist  wit  infuses  the 
artist's  visual  probes  into  such  universal  dichotomies  as 
alienation  and  intimacy,  liberation  and  claustrophobia.  Re- 
vulsion, cruelty,  and  the  urge  to  tease  are  among  her  constant 
themes.  "My  father  was  a  teaser,  and  now  I  am  a  teaser 
too,"  she  says. 

Bourgeois's  parents  restored  tapestries  in  a  large 
mansion  cum  workshop  outside  Paris.  She  studied 
mathematics  at  the  Sorbonne  before  discovering  her 
vocation  as  an  artist.  Her  marriage  to  Robert  Goldwa- 
ter,  an  American  art  historian,  led  to  a  1938  move  to 
New  York.  But  Bourgeois's  work  only  began  to  be 
taken  seriously  after  Goldwater's  death  in  1973,  and  it 
wasn't  until  the  late  1970s  that  she  became  widely 
recognized  as  a  pioneer  of  trends  in  contemporary 
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represented  by  six  of  her  small  rooms  made  from  doors, 
which  she  calls  cells.  "I  like  the  different  connotations  of  the 
word  cell.  It  suggests  both  prisons  and  the  biological." 
Meanwhile,  in  "Louise  Bourgeois:  Recent  Sculpture,"  the 
Robert  Miller  Gallery  in  New  York  City  is  presenting  a  large 
piece  titled   Ventouse,  named  after  the  French  cupping  jars 

applied  to  the  skin  to  draw  out 
poisons,  which  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  work.  (As  a 
child,  Bourgeois  used  these  de- 
vices on  her  mother,  who  suf- 
fered from  emphysema.)  Also 
this  month,  at  New  York  Citv's 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Bour- 
geois's Twosome,  a  thirty-six- 
foot-long  construction  made  ot 
oil  drums,  is  part  of  "Disloca- 
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MORE  BOURGEOIS 

tions,"  a  show  that  features  works  by  other  contemporary 
artists  such  as  David  Hammons,  Sophie  Calle,  Ilya  Kabakov, 
and  Bruce  Nauman. 

Bourgeois's  career  spans  almost  all  the  movements  of 
twentieth-century  art.  She  studied  with  Fernand  Leger  in 
Paris  in  the  1930s,  befriended  Marcel  Duchamp  in  New  York 
after  the  war,  and  knew  the  Abstract  Expressionists  when 
they  were  eager  paint-splattered  youths  crowding  around  the 
Cedar  Tavern  in  Greenwich  Village.  These  days,  her  work  is 
admired  by  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  younger  generation, 
from  Jenny  Holzer  to  Robert  Gober,  and  seems  especially 
topical  at  a  time  when  many  artists  are  examining  issues 
of  sexual  rage,  censorship,  and  repression  in  this  anxiety- 
ridden  age  of  AIDS.  "With  sculpture,"  says  the  artist, 
"you  keep  pushing  against  the  limits  until  the  limits 
destroy  themselves."  — D.  P. 

"Carnegie  International,"  The  Carnegie  Museum  of  Art,  4400  Forbes 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15213,  412-622-3131;  through  February  16. 
"Louise  Bourgeois:  Recent  Sculpture,"  Robert  Miller  Gallery,  41  E. 
Fifty-seventh  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022, 212-980-5454;  through  Novem- 
ber 16.  "Dislocations,"  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  11  W.  Fifty-third  St., 
New  York,  NY  10019,  212-708-9480;  through  fanuary  7. 


Heavy  Metal  at  the  Met 

The  ghosts  of  slain  warriors  hover  above  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art's  Arms  and  Armor  Galleries. 
Even  behind  glass  cases,  the  ornate  metal  shells  that  once 
protected  knights  and  kings  emanate  an  aura  of  brute  power. 
There  are  more  than  a  thousand  distressing  implements  in  the 
displays,  including  helmets,  mail  shirts,  lances,  spurs,  and 
battle-axes.  The  galleries  reopen  this  month  after  a  three-year 
renovation  and  not  a  moment  too  soon:  they  have  traditional- 
ly been  one  of  the  Met's  most  popular  attractions.  Children, 
especially,  fixate  on  the  forboding  shapes  in  the  Equestrian 
Court,  the  centerpiece  of  the  exhibit,  featuring  fully  armored 
horses  and  riders  ready  to  rampage. 

Actually,  most  of  the  owners  of  these  magnificent  arma- 
ments did  not  venture  into  battle.  Over  the  course  of 
centuries,  armor  developed  from  a  military  necessity  into 

something  of  a  fashion  statement. 
Whereas  early  examples  from  as 
far  back  as  the  sixth  century  be- 
speak a  brutal  efficiency,  by  the 
fifteenth  century,  full-body  armor 
was  most  commonly  employed  in 
jousting  tournaments.  A  century 
later,  its  function  had  become  pri- 
marily ceremonial,  a  symbol  of 
status  and  prestige. 

Weaponry  also  revealed  the  di- 
verging aesthetics  of  each  nation: 
the  Germans  favored  functional 
simplicity  in  their  battle  wear,  the 
French  veered  toward  the  orna- 
mental, and  the  Italians  designed 


Armored  helmet,  Japan 

(eighteenth  century,  lacquered 

iron  and  gilt  copper). 


Dressed  to  Kill:  Henry  II  of  France's  embossed  parade  armor  (1550), 
one  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art's  signature  pieces. 

with  an  offhand  wit.  High-end  body  armor  often  expressed 
its  wearer's  individuality:  King  Henry  II  of  France  (ruled 
1547-59)  chose  a  magnificent  steel  exoskeleton  covered  with 
grotesque  mythological  creatures  and  decorative  swirls.  The 
Holy  Roman  Emperor  Charles  V  (ruled  1519-56)  is  said  to 
have  paid  more  for  a  single  suit  of  armor  than  he  did  for  a 
painting  by  Titian. 

For  the  reopening,  the  exhibit's  staff,  led  by  curator  Stuart 
Pyhrr,  has  done  more  than  refurbish  and  remodel  an  old 
favorite:  two  galleries  of  fifth-  to  mid-nineteenth-century 
Japanese  armor  have  been  added.  The  oriental  pieces,  com- 
posed of  lacquered  iron  plates  laced  together  with  silk,  are 
even  more  flamboyant  than  their  European  counterparts. 

The  long-term  renovation  of  the  Arms  and  Armor  Galler- 
ies has  frustrated  many  dedicated  museum-goers.  "Our 
department  received  a  deluge  of  inquiries  asking  when  we 
planned  to  reopen,"  said  Pyhrr.  "Many  calls  were  from  irate 
parents.  One  woman  insisted  that  three  years  was  too  long  to 
be  closed.  She  said,  'I  want  my  son  to  see  the  arms  and  armor 
exhibit  before  he  discovers  girls.'  — Thomas  Belter 

The  Arms  and  Armor  Galleries  open  November  8  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  1000  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10028;  212-879-5500. 


The  Games  People  Played 

Victorian  America  nurtured  its  newborn  mass  cul- 
ture  in  the  parlor,  by  playing  games.  From  the  mid- 
nineteenth  to  the  early  twentieth  century,  board  games, 
reading  contests,  puzzles,  blocks,  and  cards  riveted  families 
for  nights  on  end.  Girls,  giddy  as  they  faced  their  tongue-tied 
suitors,  could  flirt  with  impunity  by  pulling  out  their 
courting  cards;  boys  chased  big-city  success  and  sporting 
dreams  through  endless  varieties  of  Errand  Boy,  a  Horatio 
Alger-like  struggle  for  upward  mobility. 

Painter  and  collector  Ellen  Liman  has  resuscitated  this 
Victorian-era  phenomenon — she  and  her  husband,  attorney 
Arthur  Liman  (of  Michael  Milken  fame),  spend  evenings 
playing  the  brightly  ornamented  games  that  inundate  their 

Manhattan  parlor. 
"I  respond  to  the 
visual  beauty  of  the 
games — they're 
delicate  relics,  small 
works  of  art,"  she 
says.  Each  is  care- 
fully illustrated, 
and  the  boxes  have 
advertisements 
promising  to  "ex- 
cite merriment" 
and  "make  people 
acquainted."  It's  their  coltish  commercialism  that  invests 
them  with  charm  and  cultural  resonance.  "They  have  the 
innocent,  optimistic  tone  of  a  people  on  the  brink  of  a  boom, " 
says  Liman. 

Ever  since  she  stumbled  upon  these  artifacts  of  leisure  while 
researching  a  1981  Penguin  book  on  collecting,  Liman  and  her 
husband  have  been  assiduously  combing  auctions  and  tag 
sales  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  France.  Liman  has 
discovered  that  antique  amusements  need  not  be  original  to  be 
precious:  the  dearth  of  copyrights  in  the  nineteenth  century 
spawned  several  spin-offs  of  each  contest,  and  the  Limans 
have  aimed  to  place  the  forgeries  and  their  precursors  side  by 
side.  "I'm  challenged  to  find  replicas  with  slight  differences," 
Ellen  says,  "so  the  collection  builds  on  itself." 

The  images  on  the  boxes  and  playing  pieces  speak  to  the 

Victorian  America  indulged  a  passion  for  board 
games,  puzzles,  trivia  cards,  and  reading  contests. 


'The  games  are  delicate  relics,  small 
works  of  art,"  says  Ellen  Liman. 


The  images  of  domesticity  and  patriotism  on  the  games'  boxes 
spoke  to  the  mass  audience's  emotions. 

audience  of  their  day:  the  cover  of  Commerce,  a  hot  seller 
from  the  1890s  in  which  players  vie  with  one  another  to 
corner  the  market,  features  a  woman  in  an  ornate  parlor 
clutching  an  American  flag.  In  her  figure,  the  new  middle 
class  asserts  itself,  flaunting  its  patriotic  domesticity.  And  the 
race  to  accumulate  goods  celebrates  America's  healthy  appe- 
tite for  competition — the  same  craving  satisfied  in  modern 
times  by  Monopoly. 

Many,  though,  are 
strangely  unfamiliar,  dusty 
artifacts  of  a  distant  and 
more  literate  past.  Diver- 
sions such  as  The  Peculiar 
Game  of  My  Wife  and  I  have 
a  comical  intent — they  tell  a 
story,  leaving  blanks  to  be 
filled  with  random  phrases. 
(Dr.  Badwriter,  the  neigh- 
bor, might  sit  on  a  cat.)  That 
Victorians  never  tired  of 
patent  absurdities  is  no  cause 
for  nostalgic  reverie — our 
sense  of  humor  seems,  on 
the  contrary,  much  im- 
proved. But  the  era's  popu- 
lar delight  in  language,  that 
the  same  Victorian  kids  who 
played  The  Home  Game  of 
Baseball  also  traded  Emer- 
son and  Hawthorne  Eclectic 
Authors  cards,  inspires  at 
least  a  wish  for  the  peaceful 
coexistence,  in  today's  pop- 
ular mind,  of  Jose  Canseco 

.  _      ..  '      .  J.  .  Collectors  Ellen  and  Arthur  Liman 

and  Emily  Dickinson. 

Liman  has  installed  more  than  two  hundred  works  from 

her  prodigious  inventory  at  Columbia  University  in  New 

York  City.  All  the  pieces  on  view  are  antiques  never  before 

displayed  to  the  public.   The  Liman  Collection,   with   its 

emphasis   on    narrative   and   educational    games,    distills   a 

moment  in  American  historyjit  suggests  the  path  we  took, but 

also  the  ones  we  didn't.  — Elizabeth  Reed 


"Victorian  Pleasures  "  can  be  seen  from  November  13  throughjanuary  25 
at  Columbia  University's  Miriam  and  Ira  D.  Wallach  Gallery,  Schermer- 
horn  Hall,   116th    St.   at  Broadway,   New  York,    NY  10027;   212- 

854-1288. 
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Turning  Rags  to  Riches 


The  Koreans  have  a  consuming 
passion  for  wrapping  things  up.  Where- 
as we  in  the  West  stuff  our  belongings 
into  drawers  or  hoard  them  in  cup- 
boards, the  Koreans  bundle  everything 
that  comes  to  hand  in  special  pieces  of 
square  cloth,  in  various  sizes  and  design, 


Korean  peasant  women  crafted  chogakpo 
from  leftover  pieces  of  silk,  cotton,  and  ramie. 

called  pojagi. 

Pojagi  played  an  important  role  in 
Korean  life  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
fifteenth  century.  Royalty  and  nobility 
used  kungpo,  the  most  luxurious  variet- 
ies, to  wrap  up  specific  objects  (clothes, 
funeral  articles,  and  religious  items). 
Yet  the  type  of  pojagi 
most  aesthetically 
compelling  to  West- 
erners is  known  as  cho- 
gakpo. The  anony- 
mous creations  of 
peasant  seamstresses, 
chogakpo  were  pieced 
together  from  leftover 
scraps  of  silk,  cotton, 
and  ramie.  Korean  art 
traditionally  tends  to- 
ward the  symmetrical, 
which  makes  the  sub- 
dued dissymmetry  of 
these  designs  all  the 
more  surprising  and 
delightful. 

The  Museum  of 
Korean  Embroidery  in 
Seoul  presents  a  col- 
lection of  chogakpo, 
brought  together 
thanks  to  the  consis- 


tent passion  of  Huh  Dong-hwa, 
founder  and  director  of  the  museum. 
Actually,  the  term  museum  is  a  bit  mis- 
leading, since  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
the  institution  consists  of  a  single  room 
on  the  second  floor  of  an  otherwise 
undistinguished  building  on  a  busy 
downtown  street.  Hundreds  of  items  in 
a  variety  of  cloths  lie  there,  neatly  stored 
in  cardboard  boxes  tied  with  ribbons; 
Dr.  Huh,  whose  dental  office  is  on  the 
floor  above,  enjoys  unfolding  his  trea- 
sures before  visitors  who  have  come 
with  the  proper  introduction. 

A  Westerner  discovering  the  exqui- 
site diversity  of  the  chogakpo  will  quite 
naturally  note  similarities  to  the  works 
of  such  artists  as  Paul  Klee  and  Piet 
Mondrian.  But  these  modern  artists 
employed  abstraction  as  a  way  to  avoid 
the  overladen  symbolism  inherent  in 
representational  imagery,  whereas  the 
anonymous  Korean  woman  sewing 
chogakpo  indulged  her  aesthetic  taste 
while  accomplishing  the  salvation  of 
some  insignificant  remains,  and  thus 
performing  a  gentle  act  of  household 
magic.  As  a  result,  the  Korean  work 
contains  more  tenderness  and  less  anxi- 
ety than  the  Western  art  it  so  irresistibly 
calls  to  mind.  — Michael  Gibson 

Museum  of  Korean  Embroidery,  269-11,  Uljiro 
3-ga,  Chung-gu,  Seoul ,  South  Korea. 


Nineteenth-century  chogakpo  designs  call  to 
mind  modern  abstract  paintings. 


Halston: 
Modernist  Master 

The  fashion  designer  Halston  fa- 
vored  minimalist  couture  and  a  maxi- 
malist life-style.  Born  Roy  Halston 
Fro  wick  in  Des  Moines  in  1932,  Halston 
began  his  career  as  a  milliner,  reaching 
the  pinnacle  of  that  profession  when  he 
designed  Jackie  Kennedy's  signature 
pillbox  hat  in  1960.  By  the  late  1970s, 
Halston  had  cut  his  way  to  the  top  of  the 
American  couture  industry,  his  elegant 
and  simple  clothes  gracing  the  backs  of 
the  world's  richest  and  most  stylish 
women.  The  designer's  notorious  pen- 
chant for  partying  drew  him  into  the 
orbit  of  Studio  54,  and  he  soon  became 
better  known  for  his  friendships  with 
Andy  Warhol,  Steve  Rubell,  and  Bianca 
Jagger  than  for  his  garments.  By  the 
early  1980s,  Halston  was  overwhelmed 
by  business  problems  and  no  longer 
held  the  rights  to  his  name  or  designs.  In 
1984,  he  left  his  company  and  disap- 
peared from  the  fashion  world  altogeth- 
er. He  remained  a  professional  exile 
until  his  death  from  AIDS  in  1990. 

Ironically,  fashion  cognoscenti  were 
beginning  to  rediscover  Halston  in  the 
last  years  before  his  death.  Now,  "Hal- 
ston: Absolute  Modernism,"  at  the 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  (FIT) 
in  New  York  City,  the  first  retrospec- 
tive devoted  to  his  work,  provides  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  couturier's  unflag- 
ging inspiration.  The  exhibit  displays 
the    lull    range   of  Halston's    achieve- 
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ments,  in  materials  ranging  from  Ultra- 
suedes  and  cashmeres  to  beautifully 
patterned  wools.  The  curators  have 
presented  some  of  Halston's  designs 
mounted  under  glass  on  simple  canvas 
backing;  displaying  the  designer's  for- 
mal integrity,  the  pieces  resemble  mini- 
malist paintings  from  the  1960s. 

"Like  the  Japanese  designers  of  the 
eighties,  Halston  never  cut  capricious- 
ly," says  Richard  Martin,  executive 
director  of  FIT's  Shirley  Goodman  Re- 
source Center  and  co-curator  of  the 
exhibit.  "He  liked  to  make  a  garment 
with  as  few  cuts  as  possible  because  he 
had  such  respect  for  cloth." 

Each  of  the  four  gallery  spaces  uti- 
lized for  the  exhibition  showcases  a 
different  aspect  of  the  designer's  work. 
The  first  room  demonstrates  Halston's 
facility  with  material.  The  second  fea- 
tures an  analysis  of  the  construction  of 
his  garments.  His  costume  drawings  for 
Martha  Graham's  dance  troupe,  among 
other  theatrical  works,  can  be  found  in 
the  third  gallery.  The  fourth  room, 
according  to  Martin,  "is  what  everyone 
will  have  expected  the  other  three 
rooms  to  be."  This  space  contains  the 


Leg  Man:  Halston  original  designs,  as 
sketched  by  Joe  Eula  from  1972  to  1974. 

glamorous  evening  gowns  that  Halston 
made  for  celebrities  like  Carol  Chan- 
ning,  Mrs.  William  ("Babe")  Paley, 
and,  yes,  Biancajagger.  — R.  L. 

"Halston:  Absolute  Modernism,"  can  be  seen 
through  January  11  at  FIT's  Shirley 
Goodman  Resource  Center,  Seventh  Ave.  at 
Twenty-seventh  St.,  New  York,  NY  10001; 
212-760-7970. 
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crossword 


A  VOTRE  SANTE! 

by  Jesse  Green  and  Meg  Wolitzer 


ACROSS 

1  FITTING  PLACE  TO  EMBARK 

ON  THIS  PUZZLE? 
5  Pound  or  Crane 
9  Loomed 
14  Ford  or  Lincoln 

17  Opposite  of  aweather 

18  Chip  in? 

19  Poem  in  seventeen? 

20  Be  indebted  to 

21  FRENCH  TOAST  FOR  SALLY 
BOWLES? 

24  Kurosawa  film 

25  Happening 

26  Montblanc,  for  instance 

27  Ginza  locale 

29  Pronoun  for  fuhrer 

30  Compass  heading 

33  Killer  whale 

34  Sax  necessity 

36  FULL-BODIED  WINE? 
42  Laugh  line 

45  Crossword  bird 

46  Soldiers  org. 

47  Elementary  curriculum,  for 
short 

48  First  homicide  victim 

49  KIND  OF  CHAMPAGNE 
SERVED  ON  WALL  STREET? 

50  Lots  of  houses? 

52  Tabula  condition 

53  WHAT  DONAHUE  DRINKS? 

56  Race  with  legs 

57  Cenozoic  and  Mesozoic 

58  Maple  Leaf,  for  one 

59  Elevator  man? 
61  Sticky  situation 

64  HAVING  FUN  WITH  RED? 

69  It's  after  rara— or  Hertz 

70  Fill  in  the  cracks 

72  Cheer  in  Chile 

73  Net  nothing 

74  Pince  or  Perce 

75  Nov.  preceder 

76  Lexicographer's  bible,  for 
short 

77  Cowboy  or  cowgirl? 

78  ZERO  HOUR  FOR  VINTNER? 

85  What  Dies  comes  before? 

86  Word  for  Wilder  town 

87  The  Red  or  the  Black? 

88  Word  from  Mutt  to  Jeff? 
91  Underwater  acronym 

94  New  York  City  subway  line 

95  Asparagus  shoot 

97  Heavyweight? 

98  MARKS  LEFT  BY  WINE 
GLASSES? 

105  Bulldog  booster 

106  Stirring,  up 

107  Remnant  receptacles 

108  Union  guarantee? 

109  Welcome  wiper 

110  Bean  and  boom,  for  two 

111  Turner  or  Cantrell 

112  Metal  lockers? 

DOWN 

1  Suffered  by  comparison 

2  Ms.  Oyl 

3  Allude  palindromically 
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4  One  past  twelve? 

5  French  step 

6  Stop dime 

7  Listender 

8  Cozy  contents? 

9  From  what  place 

10  Tool  for  crewman 

11  WINE  FOR  JOHNSON  OR 
CLIBURN? 

12  Squeeze  out 

13  Went  gathering  pecans 

14  APPROPRIATE  WAY  TO  STOP 
THIS  PUZZLE? 

15  Consequence  of  a  will? 

16  Splitsville? 

22  Roman  road 

23  Ernie's  roommate 
28  Pindar  product 

31  Cuarenta  winks? 

32  Herons— I've  had  a  few! 

34  Propagandist  from  27  Across 

35  God  of  73  Across 

36  Sleeping  Beauty  and  Billy  the  Kid 

37  Part  of  foot 

38  Its'  and  ands'  partners 

39  Soviet  sea 

40  Astronomy  major  or  minor 

41  Beam  for  photograph? 

42  Kind  of  radio  or  sandwich 

43  Most  honest  person 

44  Possessive  female 

50  Make  noise  about  bussing? 

51  Venetian  villain 

52  Vow  to  answer  clue  again? 

54  Product  of  mine 

55  Mister  Roberts? 

56  Grande  or  Brava 

59  Tiny  hooters 

60  What's  proverbially  cast 

61  Jolt  of  love  or  remorse 

62  Claim 

63  S,  M.orL 


64  Dumb,  like  Johnny  Belinda 

65  High  time  for  movie? 

66  Telltale  tale  teller 

67  Little  Stowe-away? 

68  Moray  or  conger 

70  Real  thing,  with  92  Down 

71  Dull,  persistent  pain 

79  Writer's  tip? 

80  Noah's  landfall 

81  Wets  the  eye 

82  Kindofpean? 

83  Dodger  famous  for  steals? 

84  Pole  aboard  ship 

88  Eagles' arena? 

89  Maid  in  England 

90  WHAT'S  LEFT  WHEN  THIS 
PUZZLE  IS  DONE? 

91  Flower  holder 

92  See  70  Down 

93  Section  of  curriculum 
96  Executive  privilege? 
99  Nigerian  people 

100  Between  recently  and  soon 

101  Trigger's  locale? 

102  Abridged  lady  of  Spain? 

103  Abby's  sister 

104  Bush  country? 

SOLUTION  TO  OCTOBER 
PUZZLE: 
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Prince  Amyn  Aga  Khan 
and  the  begum 
Aga  Khan.   *** 


Andrea  Chiari  Gaggia, 
Sally  Tadiofi,  and 
Count  d'Assche. 


Photographs  by  Dafydd  Jones 


Recent  festivities  in  Venice  were  held  to  raise  money  for  Save  Venice  Inc.,  a  New  York— based 

philanthropic  organization.  However,  the  imperiled  city  almost  sank  under  the  weight  of  the  hordes  of 

international  swells  who  flocked  there  to  attend  the  Save  Venice  ball  at  the  Palazzo  Pisani  Moretta.  The 

star  of  the  evening  was  Princess  Michael  of  Kent,  who  showed  up  in  a  white  tulle  wedding-cake  dress. 

Her  Highness  waltzed  alongside  the  other  guests,  who  after  braving  a  Venetian  downpour,  partied  until  the 

wee  hours,  all  for  a  noble  cause.  Two  nights  later,  many  of  the  same  revelers  attended  a  private  debutante 

ball  given  by  Count  Giovanni  Volpi  for  his  goddaughter,  Elisabeth  de  Balkany.  About  one  thousand 

guests  chatted  and  air-kissed  in  the  candlelit  palazzo  courtyard  while  music  provided  by  singer  Bobby 

Short  and  orchestra  leader  Peter  Duchin  wafted  through  the  gardens  and  across  the  Grand  Canal. 
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Guests  motor  across 
the  Grand  Canal  to 
the  Palazzo  Volpi. 


Jack  Nicholson 
and  his  fiancee, 
ecca  Broussard. 
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Young  and  Restless:  Elisabeth 
de  Balkany's  friends  lounge  in 
one  of  the  palazzo's  salons. 
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Prirtce  Egon  von  Furstenberg 
and  his  wife,  Ljn. 
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Its  a  Buick. 


The  Buick  Park  Avenue  Ultra. 

That's  the  automobile  "MotorWeek" 
recently  named  winner  of  its  ninth  annual 
"Driver's  Choice"  Award  as  the  Best  Luxury 
Car  of  1991. 

It's  a  selection  that  sent  shock  waves  as 
far  away  as  Germany  and  Japan.  Yet,  when 
you  consider  the  criteria,  the  choice 


comes  as  no  surprise.  After  all,  qualities  like 
product  integrity,  performance  and  value 
have  always  been  Buick  virtues. 

So  visit  your  Buick  dealer  soon  and  test- 
drive  the  new  1992  Park  Avenue  Ultra,  or  any 
of  our  other  exceptional  offerings.  We  think 
you'll  agree  with  the  experts:  when  it  comes 
to  quality,  the  choice  to  make  is  Buick. 


BUICK 

The  New  Symbol  For  Quality 
In  America. 


QUADRILLION 

A  possession  to  be  prized  for  generations 


Quadrillion  diamonds  are  cut  to 

produce  optimum  brilliancy  and  are 

prepared  with  extreme  passion  for 

quality. 

Laserset  -  For  the  first  time  ever 

diamonds  can  be  set  invisibly. 

The  subtle  grace  of  the  invisible 

setting  puts  more  emphasis  on  the 

diamonds  and  gives  the  jewelry  an 

elegance  that  further  enhances  their 

lasting  beauty. 

Each  piece  is  accompanied  with  a 

certificate  of  authenticity  and  an 

international  warranty. 

Each  piece  is  signed  'QUAD'. 

This  signature  of  quality  is  the  actual 

promise  that  Quadrillion  jewelry  will 

be  prized  for  many  generations. 
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For  an  authorized  jeweler  near  you  call  800-223-3374  or  213-622-2339. 
Quadrillion  is  a  registered  Trademark  of  Ambar  Diamonds  Inc.  ©  Amlw  1991 
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FINE  MICACEO 
Circa:  X  Century  A.D. 
Height:  18-1/4  inches 
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THISTLE  CORSAGE  BROOCH 

RENE  LALIQUE,  PARIS.  1905-1906 

[ACTUAL  SIZE  4!/;  INCHES] 
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132  LISTINGS 

134  PUBLIC  DISPLAYS    A  tale  of  two  cities. 
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30       BOOKS    The  latest  love  of  former  playboy  Mark  Shand,  author  of  the 

best-selling  Travels  on  My  Elephant,  is  the  endangered  Indian  elephant  he's 
crusading  to  save.  BY  EMMA  SOAMES 

38      ART    National  Gallery  of  Art  director  J.  Carter  Brown  is  the  talk  of 
Washington  as  the  institution  he  helped  build  wraps  up  its  fiftieth- 
anniversary  celebration.  BYJOHN  SEDGWICK 

44      DEALERS    Can  a  foreign  dealer  survive  in  the  xenophobic  Parisian  art 
market?  A  handful  of  international  upstarts,  barricaded  in  the  Marais 
gallery  district,  are  trying  to  do  just  that.  BY  DEBORAH  GIMELSON 

48       BIBLIOFILE    Our  pick  of  six  new  art  and  design  books. 
BY  SUSANNA  MOORE 

■  fie  AfOfcef      58      Captivating  people,  places,  and  things  .  .  . 

62  CONNOISSEUR'S  CHOICE    Discernment  is  the  better  part  of  valor. 

65  ACQUIRING  MINDS    Who's  who  and  what  they  collect. 

67  THE  EAR    Tidbits  of  interest  from  the  world  of  art. 
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72      THE  CONTEMPLATIVE  GARDENER    Sacred  mounts. 
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76  EDUCATING  ROCKY  Sylvester  Stallone  may  or  may  not  be  a  champion 
in  Hollywood.  In  the  art  arena,  he's  been  knocked  out  one  too  many  times.  But 
as  the  artist  and  avid  collector  told  PAUL  TAYLOR,  he  doesn't  plan  to  go  down 
without  a  fight.  82    SONS  AND  LOVERS    The  indomitable  I  )ouglas  Cooper 

built  the  world's  greatest  collection  of  Cubist  art.  After  his  death  m  \')X4,  his  lover  and 
adopted  son,  William  McCarty-Cooper,  began  dismantling  it.  DAVID  PATRICK 
COLUMBIA  looks  at  what  might  have  been  McCarty's  ultimate  revenge — and  how  fate 
cut  it  short.  88  GOOD-BYE,  COLUMBUS  On  the  eve  of  the  quincentenary 
of  Columbus's  voyage  to  the  New  World,  one  of  Spam's  grandest  grandees  is  making  a 
royal  pain  of  herself  by  insisting  that  the  discovery  of  America  was  a  fraud.  ROBIN 
CEMBALEST  visits  the  renegade  duchess  of  Medina  Sidonia  at  her  palace  in 
Sanlucar.  94    NUDES    AND    FLOWERS    In   an   exclusive   preview   of  his 

upcoming  book  Form,  the  photographer  Horst  defines  elegance  and  sensuality. 
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This  show  could  stop  a  crowd... 


PABLO  PICASSO 


PORTRAIT  DE  SYLVETTE,  1954        OIL  ON  CANVAS 


and  will. 


PICASSO       +       LEGER 

AN  IMPORTANT  EXHIBITION  OF  FORTY  ORIGINAL  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 

SPANNING  FIVE  DECADES  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  TWO  MAJOR  20TH  CENTURY  ARTISTS 

NOVEMBER  2ND  TO  DECEMBER  7TH,  1991 

TWIN  COLOR  CATALOGUE  SET  FIFTY  DOLLARS 


LANDAU      FINE      ART 


1456   SHERBROOKE    STREET   WEST    ■    MONTREAL,    CANADA    H3G    1K4    ■    TEL:    514  849-3311    ■    FAX:    514-289-9448 
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1  HIS  CLASSIC  18  KARAT  GOLD 

LADIES'  ROLEX  FEATURES  THE 

JUBILEE  BRACELET  AND  FLUTED  BEZEL.  LIKE 

ALL  ROLEX  OYSTER  PERPETUAL  WATCHES, 

IT  HAS  A  PRECISION  AUTOMATIC-WIND 

MOVEMENT  AND  IS  WARRANTED  PRESSURE-PROOF 

TO  A  DEPTH  OF  330  FEET. 

A  WELCOME  ADDITION  TO  THE  MOST 

ACTIVE  OF  LIFESTYLES. 


ASK  YOUR  BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE  JEWELER 

TO  SHOW  YOU  OUR  COMPLETE  ROLEX  COLLECTION 

OF  18  KARAT  GOLD,  STEEL  AND 

GOLD,  AND  STAINLESS  STEEL  WATCHES. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  OR  THE 

STORE  NEAREST  YOU,  CALL  1-800-999-GOLD. 


ROLEX 


n         i 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Cleveland 


Denver 


BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE 


JEWELERS 
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Some  People  Value 


Their  Time  More  Than  Others, 


Wh  ich    Is   Preci  sely 


Why  Some  People  Wear 
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SEVEN  GENERATI 


EW  CONSTELLATIONS 

ARE  AS  BRILLIANT  AS  THE  PLEIADES, 

WHICH  MAKES  IT  AN  APT  NAME  FOR  THE 

DIAMOND-STREWN  DIAL  FEATURED  ON  THIS 

18  KARAT  GOLD  ROLEX  LADY  DATEJUST,  WITH 

DIAMOND  BEZEL  AND  PRESIDENT  BRACELET. 


"V  MEN'S  18  KARAT  GOLD  ROLEX  DAY  /DATE 
OYSTER  PERPETUAL  CHRONOMETER  WITH 
FLUTED  BEZEL  AND  PRESIDENT  BRACELET. 
THE  "MYRIAD"  DIAMOND  DIAL  MAKES 
THIS  WATCH  APPROPRIATE  FOR 
EVEN  THE  MOST  FORMAL  EVENTS. 
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epeatedly,  Rolex  watches  have 

proven   themselves   to   be 

extraordinarily  dependable.  From 

boardroom  to  base  camp,  at  every 

longitude  and  latitude,  they  have 

served  their  owners  handsomely.  No  other 

watch  enjoys  the  reputation  of  Rolex.  No  other 

watch  has  earned  it.  <$>  For  information  about 

the  complete  Rolex  line,  speak  with  your 

official  Rolex  Jeweler  fm\  at  Bailey  Banks  & 

Biddle.  Stop  by  atV/Vyour   convenience. 


BANKS 
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The  Novecento,  by  IWC. 
A  symphony  in  four 
movements,  featuring  the 
perpetual  calendar  with 
moon  phase  display. 


$17,500* 

The  latest  work  to  come  out  of  Schaffhausen 
is  one  of  startling  originality,  tempering  angu- 
larity of  form  with  the  gentle  appeal  of  gold. 
The  first  movement,  allegro  ma  non  troppo, 
unites  two  major  themes:  the  hour  and  min- 
ute hands  beating  the  passage  of  time  with 
inexorable  precision;  the  day  and  date  dis- 
plays recording  our  progress  with  reassuring 
regularity. 

The  second  movement,  andante  un  poco 
maestoso,  also  combines  two  elements,  the 
month  and  the  moon  phase  displays,  uniting 
the  mundane  and  celestial  aspects  of  time. 
In  the  third  movement,  a  cadenza,  the  indivi- 
dual themes  of  the  year  display  occur  only 
once,  but  are  sustained  while  the  motifs  of 
the  first  two  movements  are  repeated  and 
reworked. 

Finally  the  fourth,  nobilamente,  synthesizes 
the  individual  elements  of  the  work  - 
elegance,  economy  of  form  and  technical 
brilliance. 

After  the  Novecento  by  IWC,  symphonic 
form  will  never  be  the  same  again. 

IWC 

For  further  information  and  a  complete  catalogue  on  all  IWC  timepieces 
please  call  1-800-432-9330 

Beverly  Hills,  CA:  Fred  Joaillier,  Inc.,  (213)  278-3733  •  Beverly  Hills,  CA:  Princess  Jewels  Collection,  (213)  276-5556 

Carmel,CA:  Hesselbein    Inc.,  (408)  625-2522  ♦  Dallas,  TX:  deBoulle  Jewelry,  (214)  522-2400  •  Denver,  CO:  Hyde  Park  Jewelers, 

(303)  755-3541  •  Fargo,  ND:  Royal  Jewelers.  (701)  232-2491  •  Honolulu,  HI:  Royal  Hawaiian  Gems,  1X08)  926-2722  •  Ketchum,  ID: 

Jensen-Stern.  (208)  726-2361  •  l.incolnwood,  II.:  Smart  Jewelers,  (708)  673-6000  •  Los  Angeles,  CA:  Chong  Htnp  Goldsmith, 

(818)  289-6992  •  Us  Angeles,  ('A:  Morgan  &  Co  Jewelers,  (213)  208-3377  •  Monterey  Park,  ('A:  Chonj;  Hinj.-  Goldsmith 

(213)  623-3645  •  New  Orleans,  LA:  Adler's,  (504)  523-5292  •  Newport  Beach,  CA:  Traditional  Jewelers.  (714)  760  8(HS 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT:  O.C.  Tanner,  '801)  532-3222  •  San  Francisco,  CA:  Shapur  (415)  (92  1200 

*Man  iii-  lurer'i  MjggcMcJ  reuil  price 
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aTOR'S  I  iETTER 


Stories  about  intrepid  collectors  navigating 
their  way  through  the  murky  art  world  abound.  But  you'd 
think  that  someone  with  the  grit  and  determination  of  Sly 
Stallone  could  successfully  handle  the  ofttimes  treacherous 
journey.  Not  so,  says  Paul  Taylor.  In  his  compel- 
ling profile  "Educating  Rocky,"  Taylor  main- 
tains that  Stallone's  adventures  in  the  art  trade 
show  the  actor  and  painter  to  be  far  more  articulate 
and  serious  than  anyone  might  have  thought.  Yet 
even  the  savvy  Stallone  has  had  his  share  of  bad 
calls  and  mismanagement.  According  to  our 
cover  story,  Stallone's  interest  in  art  predated  his 
success  in  the  movies;  when  his  Rocky  money  first 
came  in,  Stallone  headed  for  the  galleries.  And 
although  he  overpaid  for  a  few  works — most 
notably  $1,785,000  for  an  Adolphe  William  Bou- 
guereau,  which  Madonna  offered  to  buy  from  him  for  less 
than  $500,000,  and  $1.75  million  for  an  Anselm  Kiefer  that 
soon  started  to  shed — the  missteps  were  largely  the  result  of 
heeding  the  advice  of  others. 

The  tale  Taylor  tells  is  a  sort  of  artistic  bildungsroman  in 
which  the  hero  develops  into  a  mature  and  discriminating 
collector  after  a  few  million-dollar  mistakes.  It  is  also  very 
much  a  tale  of  Hollywood,  where  as  Taylor  notes,  every  star 
from  Buddy  Ebsen  to  Donna  Summer  gets  into  the  edit.  Can  a 


film  biography  of  Diego  Rivera — with  Stallone  as  the  mural- 
ist  and  Madonna  playing  Frida  Kahlo — be  far  behind? 

CONNOISSEURSHIP  CAN  CLEARLY  BECOME  AN  OBSESSION. 
For  Spain's  duchess  of  Medina  Sidonia,  nicknamed  the  "red" 
duchess  during  the  reign  of  Franco,  history  is  a  torch.  A 
woman  trapped  by  her  pedigree,  she  is  waging  a  lonely 
struggle  to  rewrite  the  past  from  the  confines  of  her  Andalu- 
sian  palace  library.  Robin  Cembalest's  "Good-bye,  Colum- 
bus" reveals  how  the  duchess  has  channeled  her  subversive 
instincts  into  debunking  the  very  phenonemon  that  demo- 
cratic Spain  is  celebrating  in  1992 — Columbus's  discovery  of 
America.  Using  the  archives  that  are  her  family's  richest 
legacy,  she  has  proved  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  Spain's 
academe,  constructing  a  revisionist  view  that  Spanish  sailors 
had  visited  the  New  World  long  before  Columbus  did.  To 
many,  she  is  raising  important  issues.  To  others,  she  is  a 
female  Professor  Wagstaff,  the  Groucho  Marx  character 
whose  motto,  you  may  remember,  was  "Whatever  it  is,  I'm 
against  it." 
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Gael  Love 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Contributors 


JOHN  SEDGWICK,  who 

has  written  for  the  Atlantic, 
Esquire,  and  GQ,  is 
the  author  of  The  Peaceable 
Kingdom:  A  Year  in  the 
Life  of  America's  Oldest  Zoo 
(Morrow,  1988).  He  reports 
on  the  yearlong  celebra- 
tion of  the  National  Gallery's  fiftieth 
anniversary  and  its  much-gossiped-about 
director,  J.  Carter  Brown.  Page  38. 


EMMA  SOAMES,  a  former 
editor  at  the  Tatler,  writes  for 
several  London-based  publi- 
cations, including  the  Sunday 
Times,  the  Evening  Standard, 
and  Harpers  &  Queen.  She 
spoke  to  former  party  boy 
Mark  Shand  about  his  book 
Travels  on  My  Elephant,  soon 
to  be  released  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  personal 
crusade  it  inspired.  Page  30. 


DAVID  PATRICK  COLUMBIA 

is  working  on  a  book  about  the 
"fabulous  Cushing  sisters" 
— Babe,  Minnie,  and  Betsey.  For 
Connoisseur,  he  reveals  how 
the  Cooper  collec- 
tion— the  world's 
greatest  assemblage 
of  Cubist  art — 
was  disassembled 
almost  overnight. 
Page  82. 
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ROBIN  CEMBALEST,  who 

writes  frequently  on  Spanish 
culture,  traveled  to  Andalusia 
to  meet  the  controversial 
Luisa  Isabel  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 
the  "red"  duchess  of  Medina 
Sidonia.  Page  88. 


NICOLAS  BRUANT,  who  has  contributed  to  HG 

and  Decoration  Internationale ,  as  well  as  to  many 

issues  of  Connoisseur,  has  just  completed  a  book 

on  East  African  wildlife.  In  Sanlucar,  Spain,  he 

photographed  the  rarely  seen  palace 

of  the  duchess  of  Medina  Sidonia.  Page  88. 


STEVEN  KLEIN  has 

photographed  person- 
alities for  Allure  and 
Italian  and  British 
Vogue.  For  our  cover 
story,  he  shot  Sylvester 
Stallone  in  his  Beverly 
Hills  home.  Page  76. 


PAUL  TAYLOR,  a 

Connoisseur  contribut- 
ing editor,  is  preparing 
a  book  of  interviews 
with  art-world 
personalities.  For  our 
cover  story,  he  visited 
Sylvester  Stallone 
at  home  to  discuss 
the  actor's  multimillion- 
dollar  art  collection. 
Page  76. 
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The  sensation  of  pearls. 
Mikimoto  style. 


MIKIMOTO 

THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  CULTURED  PEARLS.  SINCE  1893. 

NEW  YORK  •  Fifth  Avenue  212-586-7153  Outside  N.Y.  State  Call  1-800-431-4305 
TOKYO  •  Ginza  033-535-4611   PARIS  •  Place  Vendome  1-426-03355 


AMBASSADOR  GALLERIES 

Is  Proud  to  Present 


Fascination,  43"  x  13" 


A  one-man  exhibition 
By  Renowned  American  Artist 

BILL  MACK 


EXHIBITION:  DECEMBER  6-22,1991 


Artist  will  be  in  attendance 
December  7th  8c  8th  from  2:00  -  5:00pm 


1 37  Spring  Street  New  York,  NY  1 00 1 2    Phone  (2 12)431  -943 1     Fax  (2 1 2)  43 1  -8 1 23 
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The  Lichine.  Character  and  versatility,  strength 
and  elegance.  Named  after  a  great  Bordeaux 
(Chateau  Prieure-Lichine  bottled  in  Cantenac) 
for  the  pleasure  of  defying  time.  Nobility  of 
dress  where  the  bombe  crystal  fades  into  the 
continuity  of  the  case.  Refinement  and  spirit  of 
a  face  and  hands  with  numerals  that  are  intri- 
cately engraved  and  tinted  in  the  most  respected 
of  traditions.  Self-winding  mechanical  or  quartz 
movement  on  a  leather  strap  or  gold  bracelet. 
A  great  vintage  from  the  Architects  of  Time. 
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SHREVE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  JEWELER  SINCE  1852 

POST  &  GRANT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1-800-3  SHREVE 
THROUGHOUT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA 
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Beluga.  Simplicity  of  design  underscores  this 
watch's  very  classical  elegance.  A  refinement 
that  stems  from  careful  detailing.  Available  in 
jeweled  designs  or  technical  models  displaying 
the  date  and  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Bezel- 
mounted  invisible  crystal  gasket.  Hand  crafted  and 
assembled.  Quartz  or  self-winding  mechanical 
movement  Five  year  international  limited  warranty. 
The  artist's  touch  rendered  by  the  architects 
of  time. 


SHREVE  &  CO. 

SAIN  FRANCISCO'S  JEWELER  SINCE  1852 

POST  &  GRANT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1-800-3  SHREVE 
THROUGHOUT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA 
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T  OTTERS 


THE  WRIGHTSMAN  FILE 

It  is  unusual  for  me  to  write  letters 
protesting  the  unfairness  of  magazine 
articles.  However,  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  lack  of  balance  and  accura- 
cy in  the  article  "Gilt  Complex,"  by 
Khoi  Nguyen,  in  your  September  issue, 
on  the  lives  and  behavior  of  Charles  and 
Jayne  Wrightsman. 

I  knew  them  both  very  well,  begin- 
ning in  1950  when  Mr.  Wrightsman 
was  a  patient  at  the  Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical  Center.  I  had  thejoy  and 
privilege  of  being  one  of  his  doctors  and 
subsequently  cared  for  other  members 
of  his  family  until  my  retirement  from 
clinical  practice  a  few  years  ago. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  article  of 
any  of  the  very  important  contributions 
of  personal  energy  and  liberal  financial 
support  that  Charles  andjayne  Wrights- 
man gave  to  medical  and  biological 
research.  They  never  sought  publicity 
for  these  great  charitable  gifts,  but  they 
were  a  major  force  in  supporting  re- 
search in  several  institutions,  including 
the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center,  where  my  work  and  that  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  was  greatly 
helped  by  the  generosity  of  the  Wrights- 
mans.  There  is  also  inaccurate  emphasis 
on  their  massive  gifts  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  and  to  New  York 
University's  fine  arts  program.  These 
gifts  are  attributed  incorrectly,  in  my 
view,  to  a  desire  for  personal  aggran- 
dizement and  stardom.  Nobody  can 
read  into  the  heart  and  soul  of  another 
person,  but  it  seems  that  such  generous 
gifts  should  be  appreciated  for  what 
they  are  and  not  for  what  they  are 
imagined  to  be. 

Charles  and  Jayne  were  very  gener- 
ous, too,  in  extending  their  personal 
friendship  to  people  who  were  quite 
unimportant  and  were  not  celebrities.  I 
am  one  of  those  individuals  who  bene- 
fited greatly  from  the  warm  friendship 
of  both  of  these  wonderful  people. 
There  were  many  others. 

Much  of  the  information  in  the  article 
seems  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Wrights- 
man's  granddaughter  Stephanie.  Al- 
though I  am  in  no  position  to  comment 
on  the  validity  or  accuracy  of  her  state- 
ments, I  was  present  at  Lenox  Hill 
Hospital  when  efforts  to  revive  Mr. 
Wrightsman's  daughter  Charlcnc  from 
a  suicide  attempt  were  doomed  to  fail. 
The  picture  you  describe  of  an  unfeeling 


and  unsympathetic  father  is  simply 
inaccurate. 

E.  M.  Papper,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
Miami,  FL 

Khoi  Nguyen  replies:  Nowhere  in  my 
extensive  research  did  I  learn  of  the 
Wrightsmans'  donations  to  medical  in- 
stitutions. As  Dr.  Papper  notes,  they 
sought  no  publicity  for  those  gifts  and 
were  apparently  successful  in  keeping 
them  private. 

I  enjoyed  immensely  the  article  about 
Jayne  Wrightsman's  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  "FFF"  (Fine  French  Furniture), 
but  it  does  seem  to  be  very  much  an 
acquired  taste.  Bernard  Berenson  is 
probably  right  in  his  rejection  of  some- 
thing so  very  ornate,  although  magnifi- 
cently crafted.  You  do  wonder  in  this 
day  and  age  if  we  would  ever  again  want 
to  really  "live  with  it."  English  furni- 
ture seems  so  much  more  timeless  in  its 
design  and  intent. 

Charlotte  M.  Cardon 
Tucson,  AZ 

THE  BRICE  IS  RIGHT 

With  regard  to  Brice  Marden's  work 
and  the  comparisons  to — God  bless 
him — Goya  and  Chinese  scrolls  ["Mar- 
den's Metamorphosis,"  by  Paul  Taylor, 
October],  plus  the  dealers  and  collectors 
who  are  so  adept  at  maximizing  mini- 
malism, both  financially  and  egotisti- 
cally: perhaps  "the  new  generation's 
inability  to  read  abstraction"  is  in  reality 
our  heartfelt  desire  for  the  emperor  to 
get  a  wardrobe. 

M.  Moak 
New  York,  NY 

MOORE  IS  MORE 

I  would  like  to  compliment  you  on  the 
September  issue.  In  particular,  I  enjoyed 
the  book  reviews  by  Susanna  Moore 
"Bibliofile:  Graphic  Depictions"].  Not 
only  is  her  style  extremely  distinctive, 
but  it  was  wonderful  to  read  about  such 
diverse  books  as  Looking  for  Love  and 
The  Art  of  Asian  Costume,  with  her 
interesting  comments  on  the  hidden 
meanings  behind  the  robes. 

Amanda  Linson 
Santa  Monica,  CA 

In  the  "Bibliofile"  column  | "Picture 
Perfect,"  by  Susanna  Moore]  in  your 
October  issue,  the  caption  on  page  42 
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Eau  de  Cologne  Hermes.The  pleasure 
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exclusively  at 
tores: 
HILLS.  BOSTON. 

DALLAS.  HONOLULU. 

NEW  YORK. 
CH.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
fON,  DC. 


Boutiques  du  Monde  d'Hermes: 

Baltimore,  Nan  Duskin. 

Costa  Mesa,  CA, 

Barneys  New  York. 

Manhasset,  NY,  Hermes 

at  Barneys  New  York. 

New  York,  Barneys  New  York. 


Palo  Alto,  CA,  I.  Magnin. 
Philadelphia,  Nan  Duskin. 
Seattle,  1.  Magnin. 
Short  Hills,  NJ, 
Barneys  New  York. 
Toronto,  Hermes 
at  Hazelton  Lanes. 


Hermes  Affiliates: 
1.  Magnin, 
Selected  Locations. 
Chicago, 

Mashall  Field's  at 
selected  locations. 
Lubbock,  TX,  Maloufs. 


New  York,  Bergdorf 

Goodman. 

Tulsa,  OK,  Miss  Jackson' 


CART  DE  VIVRE 


Visit  the  Hermes  Boutique  closest  to  you  or  call  1-800-441-4488,  ext.  4204. 


Member 
Comite  Colbert 


Masterpiece  Re-Creations 


The  masters  of 
today  re-creating 
the  masterpieces 
of  yesterday  for 
the  collections 
of  tomorrow 

Our  museum-quality 
re-creations  are  hand- 
painted  in  oil  on  fine 
canvas,  then  antiqued 
authentically  for  the 
age  of  the  original, 
and  are  mounted  in 
handcrafted  period 
frame  re-creations. 

We  maintain  an  ever- 
changing  collection  of 
two  to  three  hundred 
re-creations  ready  for 
immediate  delivery 
and  you  may  also 
commission  custom 
re-creations  in  the 
exact  sizes  to  fit  your 
specific  needs. 

We  guarantee  your 
absolute  satisfaction 
with  our  Masterpiece 
Re-Creations. 

A  complimentary 
information  package 
can  be  sent  to  you  at 
no  charge  if  you 
mention  the  name  of 
this  publication. 

We  will  include  a 
320-page  "Art  Source 
Book"  with  over  700 
colour  plates  for 
twenty-nine  dollars. 


"Bar  at  the  Folies-Bergere"  by  Edouard  Manet,  c.  1881/82 
Courtauld  Institute  Galleries,  London  (38  x  52  inches) 


"he  Moulin  de  la  Galette"  by  Pierre  Auguste  Renoir,  c.  1876 
Musee  d'Orsay,  France  (52  x  69  inches) 


"The  Bucintoro  Returning  to  the  Mola  on  Ascension  Day" 

by  Canaletto  (Giovanni  Antonio  Canal),  c.  1740 

Collection  Queen  Elizabeth  11,  England  (31  x  50  inches) 


HERITAGE  HOUSE 

\LLERI 


"The  Heart  of  the  Andes"  by  Frederick  Edwin  Church,  c.  1859 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  (67x111  inches) 

4800  North  State  Road  Seven  ♦  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33319 
Telephones  305/735-5601  ♦  800/448-4583  ♦  Fax  305/735-5607 


LETTERS 

under  the  photograph  of  a  beautiful 
white  borzoi  incorrectly  identifies  it  as 
an  Afghan. 

Joan  R.  Donohue 
Lake  George,  NY 

Editor's  note:  The  dog  pictured  is  indeed 
a  borzoi;  we  simply  reprinted  the  book's 
mistaken  caption.  We  regret  the  error. 

BULL  SHOT 

"Pop  idol"  matador  Espartaco  ["Lord 
of  the  Ring,"  by  William  Lyon,  Octo- 
ber] looks  like  he's  going  to  pop  out  of 
his  thick,  hard,  torso-protecting  ar- 
mored corset.  No  wonder  he  hasn't 
been  gored  in  the  atavistic  un-sport  of 
bullfighting.  The  cheek  scar  is  rather 
picturesque — was  it  self-inflicted? 

Linda  C.  Franklin 
Charlottesville,  VA 

GARDENING  TOOLS 

Not  that  I  need  another  reason,  but  Julie 
Moir  Messervy's  most  inspiring  and 
thought-provoking  column  "The  Con- 
templative Gardener:  On  the  Thresh- 
old" [September]  was  inducement 
enough  to  continue  my  subscription  to 
Connoisseur.  For  those  of  us  devoted  to 
the  beauty  and  soul  of  our  homes  and 
gardens,  Ms.  Messervy  has  managed  to 
bring  into  focus  some  of  the  things  we 
possibly  feel  by  intuition  but  lack  the 
ingenuity  to  put  into  thoughts  or 
words. 

Gunnel  Larsdotter 
Peak  Island,  ME 

PRESIDENTIAL  PORCELAIN 

The  September  "Valuations"  column 
"The  Price  Is  Right"]  by  Jerry  Patter- 
son ottered  a  concise  history  of  fine 
porcelain.  However,  he  states  that  Louis 
XV  "sent  Sevres  to  fellow  monarchs  as 
official  gifts,  just  as  the  United  States 
government  now  sends  Steuben  glass." 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  many  presi- 
dential gifts  over  the  last  twenty-five 
years  have  included  fine  porcelain  of 
American  origin — namely,  sculptures 
from  the  studios  of  Edward  Marshall 
Boehm  and  Cybis,  both  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

Carol  Marren 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 

Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  sent  to 
Connoisseur,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY  10019. 
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FINE       J  E   W   E   L   R  Y 


235  Park  Road 
Burlingame,  CA  94010-4205 
(415)  348-7557 
Fax  (415)  348-5774 
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FINE       JEWELRY 


235  Park  Road 
Burlingame,  CA  94010-4205 
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The  preferred  card 
for  preferential  treatment  in  Monaco. 
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As  a  Visa  card  holder,  you  now  have  the  exclusive  opportunity  to  receive  preferential  treatment  in  the 
glittering  Principality  of  Monaco.  Pay  for  your  stay  with  your  Visa  card  at  one  of  Monaco's  deluxe  hotels  and 
you'll  receive  a  suite  or  deluxe  room  upgrade  and  complimentary  American  breakfast  for  your  entire  visit. 
You'll  also  receive  free  passes  to  the  Principality's  fascinating  museums  and  something  truly  spectacular: 
a  free,  breathtaking  helicopter  transfer  to  the  Nice  airport. 

Select  from  Hotel  de  Paris,  Hotel  Hermitage,  Le  Metropole  Palace,  Hotel  Mirabeau  or  Abela  Monaco, 
or  upgrade  only  at  Loews  Monte  Carlo  or  Beach  Plaza  Monte  Carlo.  Offers  good  until  March  31,  1992. 
Just  call  (800)  753-9696  now.  Upgrades  subject  to  availability  and  holiday  restrictions. 

As  you  can  see,  Visa  is  everywhere  you  want  to  be,  and  gains  you  preferential  treatment  at  the  one 
place  you'd  love  to  be. 
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PRINCIPALITY 

Ol  MONACO 


Monaco  Government  Tourist  Office 

845  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

(800)  753-9696 


c  1991  Monaco  Government  Tourist  Office 
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THE  PLAYBOY 

AND  THE  PACHYDERM 

British  party  boy  Mark  Shand  is  courting  big-time  literary  success  with  his 

be  st- selling  Travels  on  My  Elephant.  But  the  real  love  of  his  life,  besides  his  new 

wife,  former  actress  Clio  Goldsmith,  is  an  Indian  elephant  named  Tara. 

by  Emma  Soames 


For  more  than  two  decades,  you 

could  find  Mark  Shand  amid  the  smoke- 
induced  haze  of  party-till-sunrise  circles 
in  his  native  England,  New  York,  and 
such  ephemeral  outposts  of  movable 
feasting  as  Bali  and  Caracas.  As  quick  to 
chase  a  whim  as  he  was  to  chase  a  skirt, 
the  properly  bred  son  of  respectable 
parents  could  hold  a  job  slightly  longer 
than  he  could  hold  his  breath.  Shand's 
moribund  resume,  though,  was  no  de- 
terrent to  a  string  of  high-profile  girl- 
friends who  included  Caroline  Kennedy 
and  Biancajagger. 

But  last  winter,  when  Britons,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  were  absorbed 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  Shand's 
offbeat  book  Travels  on  My  Elephant 
(Jonathan  Cape)  became  the  antidote  of 
choice  to  the  nerve-racking  war  watch. 


DECEMBER  1991 


The  story  of  his  ride  through  northeast 
India  on  an  elephant's  back,  Travels 
made  the  best-seller  list  in  just  two 
weeks  and  continued  to  sell  briskly  for 
the  next  three  months.  As  the  U.K. 
release  gathers  interest  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  will  be  published  by 
Overlook  this  summer,  its  author  is 
happily  finding  his  name  in  the  book 
pages — as  well  as  in  the  more  familiar 
gossip  columns. 

Yet  if  literary  success,  coupled  with  a 
year-old  marriage  to  the  former  actress 
Clio  Goldsmith,  has  helped  focus  the 
forty-year-old  Shand's  life,  he  has 
found  considerable  direction  from  his 
alliance  with  an  Indian  elephant  named 
Tara.  The  writer  is  devoting  his  ener- 
gies almost  exclusively  to  Project  Ele- 
phant, a  group  helping  to  protect  the 


endangered  Asian  animal.  "It  was  terri- 
ble what  was  happening  to  the  African 
elephant,  but  there  are  more  than  six 
hundred  thousand  of  them,"  intones 
Shand.  "In  the  whole  of  Asia,  there  are 
not  more  than  forty  thousand  wild 
elephants  left.  Man  no  longer  needs 
them  to  work  as  he  did  in  the  last 
century,  and  they  are  increasingly  rare. 
They  are  not  poached,  but  their  habitat 
has  been  destroyed  by  factories,  rail- 
ways, mines,  and  towns.  So  they've 
started  breaking  onto  farmland,  and 
they  are  very  destructive.  They  may  be 
considered  gods,  but  even  so,  tanners 
will  start  to  kill  them.  They  cannot 
survive  if  their  paddy  fields  are  wiped 
out,  and  that  is  beginning  to  happen." 

Through    Project    Elephant,    Shand 
hopes  to  purchase  corridors  of  land  to 
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HY  SHOULD  SAFETY  BE  AN  OPTION  IN  A  NEW 
LUXURY  SEDAN?  It  is  ironic  that  while  most  luxury  sedans 
offer  a  seemingly  endless  array  of  standard  amenities,  they  still  relegate 
safety  features  like  dual  air  bags  to  the  options  list.  If  they're  even  available.  P®  Fortu- 
nately, there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  new  Mazda  929.  For  along  with  all 
the  prerequisites  of  uncommon  comfort  and  performance,  the  929  also  provides 


the  security  of  standard  air  bags 


for  both  driver  and  passenger. 


<£©  And  our  concern  with  safety  went  far  beyond  air  bags.  So  we  endowed  the  929 
with  a  computer-designed  body  that  has  energy-absorbing  front  and  rear  "crumple 
zones."  We  positioned  a  special  reinforcement  beam  in  each  door  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  from  side  impacts.  And  we  provided  every  929  with  anti-lock 
brakes,  also  standard.  &>  Of  course,  this  is  not  to  say  that  everything  is  standard 


on  the  new  929  luxury  sedan.  In  fact,  for  those  who  require  further 


enhancements,  there  is  a  brief  list  of  options.  But  at  Mazda,  we 
simply  didn't  believe  that  safety  should  be  on  it. 


THE  MAZDA  929 

The  only  car  in  its  class  with  dual  air  bags  standard.  ABS.  3.0L, 
24'valve  V6  engine.  Multi'link  suspension.  Available  leather^ 
trimmed  upholstery*  First  car  with  available  solar^powered 
ventilation  system.  36-month /50,000-mile  limited  warranty.  No- 
deductible,  "bumper-to-bumper"  protection.  See  your  dealer  for  details. 
For  a  free  brochure  on  the  new  929  or  any  new  Mazda,  call  1-800-6  39-JOOO, 


*Seats  upholstered  in  leather  exi  ept  for  back  side  of  fa 
seats,  bottom  cushion  side  panels  and  other  minor  area    '   I  MotorofAn 
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fence  the  animals  in  so  they  can  follow 
their  natural  routes  free  of  man's  en- 
croachments— a  common  preservation 
tactic.  "It  will  cost  millions  of  dollars, 
but  it  is  the  only  way, "  he  says.  To  help 
raise  funds,  Shand  is  working  on  two 
documentary  films — one  about  a  jour- 
ney seen  through  an  elephant's  eyes  and 
the  other  on  the  relationship  between 
man  and  the  Indian  elephant. 

During  the  course  of  Shand's  oddest 
of  enterprises,  he  and  Tara  became 
celebrities.  Their  fame  preceded  them, 
and  the  local  press  greeted  the  entourage 
at  almost  every  stop.  Shand  was  ad- 
dressed with  respect  by  the  mahouts,  or 
elephant  keepers,  he  encountered,  an 
honor  Indian  novelist  Gita  Mehta  says  is 
"rather  like  being  accepted  as  a  bull- 
fighter if  you're  not  Spanish — and  just 
as  difficult." 

Shand  concedes  that  "no  convention- 
al job  I  had  ever  worked  out.  I  was  only 
ever  happy  traveling.  The  difference  is 
that  before  I  was  traveling  with  no 
purpose.  Now  I  have  one." 


Shand  tests  his  agility  in  the  fine  art  of  elephant  bathing. 
Tara,  whom  he  rode  through  northeast  India,  playfully  obliges. 


The  blond,  blue-eyed  Shand, 
something  of  a  Kiplingesque  cutout  for 
the  space  age,  is  the  product  of  a  formi- 
dable British  background,  complete 
with  an  education  at  St.  Ronan's  in  Kent 
and  Milton  Abbey  School  in  Dorset  and 
a  glittering  London  social  life.  The 
youngest  of  three  children,  he  was  a 
confirmed,  if  highly  eligible,  bachelor 
until  his  1990  marriage  to  slim,  dark- 
haired,  blue-eyed  Clio,  thirty-four,  the 
niece  of  high-flying  financier  Sir  James 
Goldsmith.  Shand's  easygoing  charm 
and  sense  of  humor  not  only  earned  him 
a  playboy's  reputation  but  helped  estab- 


lish many  close  friendships  with  men  as 
well.  At  his  happiest  in  a  pair  of  jeans 
and  a  T-shirt,  he  rarely  wears  shoes. 
"He  isn't  in  a  suit  for  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  before  he's  undone  the  tie, 
removed  the  jacket,  and  rolled  up  his 
shirtsleeves,"  says  a  friend.  "He's  very 
male." 

The  adventurous  gene  is  well  repre- 
sented in  Shand's  blood.  His  great- 
grandmother,  Alice  Keppel,  was  King 
Edward  VII's  longtime  mistress.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  P.  Morton  Shand, 
was  a  writer  whose  Book  of  Food  was  a 
classic  of  its  time.  Shand's  mother, 
Rosalind,  comes  from  the  Cubitt  fam- 
ily, descendants  of  construction  giant 
Thomas  Cubitt,  who  built  most  of 
London's  Belgravia  and  Pimlico  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Shand's  parents  live  in  Sussex,  where 
his  father,  Bruce,  a  distinguished  retired 
soldier,  is  a  former  master  of  foxhounds 
and  deputy  lord  lieutenant  of  the  area. 
His  younger  sister,  Annabel,  lives  qui- 
etly with  her  businessman  husband  in 
southwest  En- 
gland. Shand's  old- 
er sister,  Camilla, 
has  garnered  her 
own  share  of  pub- 
licity, the  result  of 
a  longstanding 
friendship  with 
Prince  Charles.  A 
former  girlfriend  of 
the  prince's,  Camil- 
la has  maintained 
close  ties  to  him 
throughout  her 
marriage  to  An- 
drew  Parker- 
Bowles.  It  was 
at  the  Parker- 
Bowles's  Wiltshire 
estate  that  the 
prince  proposed  to  Lady  Diana  Spencer. 
Gossip  about  the  state  of  Charles  and 
Diana's  marriage  inevitably  exaggerates 
the  prince's  relationships  with  other 
women.  Last  spring,  when  Charles  and 
Camilla  were  vacationing  in  Italy  at  the 
same  time,  tabloid  headlines  placed 
them  together — even  though  their 
paths  never  crossed. 

Shand's  initial  brushes  with  fame 
were  largely  prompted  by  his  conspicu- 
ous consorts.  But  four  years  ago,  just 
before  his  departure  for  the  Indian  odys- 
sey  that  led  to  Travels,  he  met  Clio,  the 
striking  daughter  of  Ecologist  magazine 


editor  Teddy  Goldsmith.  "I  actually 
met  her  when  she  was  about  eighteen," 
clarifies  Shand.  "I  fell  madly  in  love 
with  her,  but  she  wouldn't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  me."  They  were  re- 
united at  a  summer  ball  given  by  Sir 
James  at  Cliveden,  the  former  home  of 
Lord  Astor  and  the  site  of  former  secre- 
tary of  state  for  war  John  Profumo's 
infamous  meeting  with  Christine 
Keeler.  After  living  together  for  nearly  a 
year,  Shand  and  Clio  were  wed. 

Clio  and  her  sister,  Dido,  were 
among  the  most  sought-after  girls  in 
London  during  the  seventies,  when  they 
burst  onto  the  scene  as  teenagers.  After  a 
liberal  upbringing  in  London  and  Paris, 
Clio  left  school  at  seventeen  to  become  a 
model,  helped  by  Twiggy 's  guru  Justin 
de  Villeneuve,  and  by  nineteen  had 
several  European  Vogue  covers  to  her 
credit.  She  lived  a  glamorous  gypsy's 
life,  flitting  from  Ibiza  hippie  com- 
munis to  Paris  soirees. 

Like  many  models  before  her,  the 
husky-voiced,  headstrong  Clio  tried 
her  hand  at  acting.  She  became  a  minor 
Italian  sex  symbol,  appearing  in  a  series 
of  films  rarely  seen  outside  Italy.  One 
that  was,  The  Gift,  won  critical  ac- 
claim— unlike  her  first  effort,  La  Cicala, 
which  was  seized  by  Italian  authorities 
under  an  old-fashioned  obscenity  act. 

While  living  in  Italy  in  1982  she  met 
and  married  television  executive  Carlo 
Puri.  Before  splitting  up  after  only  a 
year,  they  had  a  daughter,  Talita  Alle- 
gra.  (Puri  has  custody  of  Talita,  now 
nine.)  Following  the  breakup,  Clio 
abandoned  the  film  business  and  re- 
sumed her  unfettered  life,  this  time  in 
South  America,  where  she  bought  and 
sold  textiles  and  artifacts. 

Clio  is  resigned  to  her  husband's 
wanderlust,  an  addiction  that  began 
with  his  first  overseas  trip  in  1969  at  age 
eighteen.  Accompanied  by  William  As- 
tor, now  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  set  out  for  a  year's  stay  in 
Australia.  A  brief  stop  in  India  on  the 
way  was  marred  by  an  unidentified  bug 
that  made  Shand  ill,  but  things  bright- 
ened on  their  arrival  in  Australia,  where 
well-placed  introductions  had  preceded 
them.  "We  worked  on  a  sheep  station," 
says  Shand.  "But  it  wasn't  the  toughest 
of  times — we  had  a  lot  of  fun.  We  went 
to  some  amazing  parties.  All  the  sharks 
in  the  world  seemed  to  be  in  Sydney, 
and  we  were  the  permanent  target  of 
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Australian  stockbrokers.  It's  about  the 
only  time  in  my  life  I  made  money 
dealing  on  the  exchange." 

Back  in  England,  the  capitalist  with 
the  stylishly  long  hair  began  a  series  of 
jobs  distinguished  only  by  their  brevity. 
There  was  a  stint  as  a  management 
trainee  at  Sotheby's,  which  ended  after 
repeated  disagreements  with  his  boss. 
Then  he  got  a  position  at  a  public 
relations  firm,  "where  I  have  never  been 
so  miserable  in  my  entire  life,"  he  says. 
Disenchanted,  in  1971  he  moved  to 
New  York,  where  family  connections 
led  to  a  job  renting  out  condominiums: 
"I  had  no  idea  what  I  was  doing,  and  it 
all  went  horribly  wrong." 

When  Shand  went  home  to  London 
in  1972,  he  also  returned  to  Sotheby's. 
His  parents  had  visions  of  him  develop- 
ing his  knowledge  of  the  art  world,  but 
their  only  son  had  other  ideas.  "I  went 
to  work  in  the  packing  room,  which 
was  by  far  the  best  place  to  be,"  says 
Shand.  "There  were  some  guys  there 
who  were  very  knowledgeable  in  a 
curious  sort  of  way,  and  I  got  to  handle 
some  incredible  things."  The  unlikely 
packer  was  living  in  Knightsbridge.  His 
smart  little  mews  house  became  a  mecca 
for  the  city's  wealthy  young  men,  many 
of  whom  had  recently  tuned  in  to  gam- 
bling at  the  Clermont  Club  and  discov- 
ered the  nightclub  Annabels,  recre- 
ational drug  use,  and  women.  For  his 
part,  Shand  had  come  into  a  small 
inheritance,  and  he  "spent  the  lot,  but 
had  a  great  time  doing  it." 

The  high  living  came  to  a  halt  after 
several  months,  when  word  of  Shand's 
place  being  a  haven  for  partying  trickled 
back  to  the  parents — and  benefactors — 
of  his  more  frequent  guests.  Shand  and 
Andrew  Fraser,  the  youngest  son  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Lovat,  moved  to  Cara- 
cas. They  set  up  a  company  specializing 
in  framing  pages  of  old  books  and  maps. 
Months  later,  they  made  the  giant  leap 
into  contemporary  art  and  began  selling 
Andy  Warhol's  Mick  Jagger  prints, 
which  Fraser,  a  Warhol  friend,  had 
acquired  in  New  York  from  The  Fac- 
tory presses.  "We  gave  one  big  gallery 
party  in  Caracas  and  sold  the  lot,"  says 
Shand,  who  had  become  good  friends 
with  Fred  Hughes,  president  of  Andy 
Warhol  Enterprises.  "Through  contacts 
in  Venezuela  we  had  a  profitable  time — 
well,  we  could  afford  our  tickets  home, 
anyway." 

If  travel  was  now  a  necessity  in  the 


twenty-five-year-old's  life,  so  too  was 
money.  He  got  a  little  of  both  by 
working  with  a  friend  he'd  met  in  the 
south  of  France  in  1971 :  Harry  Fane,  the 
younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Westmor- 
land. Together  they  set  up  an  antiques 
dealership  called  Obsidian,  purchasing 
mostly  clocks,  watches,  and  snuffboxes 
in  Europe  to  be  sold  worldwide.  "We'd 
arrive  in  Caracas  with  sacks  of  stuff  on 
our  backs  and  go  to  these  incredible 
parties,"  recalls  Shand.  Venezuela's  oil 
money,  occasionally  married  with  cash 
from  South  America's  drug  trade,  creat- 
ed an  eager  market  for  genuine  and 
perceived  exemplars  of  style.  "People 
were  amazingly  nice  and  wildly  gener- 
ous. One  man  bought  eighteen  clocks 
from  us."  And  Fane  adds  that  "the 
business  we  developed  had  a  natural 
momentum,  and  it  was  a  natural  pro- 
gression to  our  friendship. "  Their  over- 
head was  minimal,  since  wherever  they 
went  they  stayed  with  friends.  "We 
were  like  traveling  salesmen,"  says 
Shand.  "Sometimes  if  we  visited  a 
house  we  didn't  know,  we  ended  up 


giving  our  pitch  to  the  maid."  Their 
entrepreneurship  accommodated  forays 
into  the  New  York  social  scene  that 
revolved  around  Warhol.  "We  were  all 
good  friends, "  says  Fane,  "but  we  never 
did  any  business  with  Andy.  A  lot  of  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Studio  54,  and 
everyone  was  hanging  out." 

For  recreation  on  a  more  exotic  scale, 
Shand  and  Fane  spent  long  stretches  in 
Bali,  initially  staying  in  rooms  at  the 
Kayu  Aya  hotel,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned. "But  one  day,  we  turned  up  and 
there  was  a  reception  desk,"  recounts 
Shand — the  place  had  been  bought  by 
the  India-based  hotel  group  Oberoi. 
Undaunted,  they  bought  some  land 
nearby  and  built  a  house.  The  octagonal 
structure  of  stone  and  bamboo  sur- 
rounding a  garden  was  designed  by 
British  expatriate  Linda  Garland,  who 
has  since  been  hired  by  record  and 
airline  executive  Richard  Branson  and 
musician  David  Bowie  to  design  homes 
for  them.  "We  never  got  into  the  social 
scene  in  Bali,"  says  Shand,  who 
maintains  that  the  (Continued  on  page  1 14) 


Bath  Time  for  Tara 


Watching  an  elephant  take  a  bath  is  a 
delight  in  itself,  but  bathing  with  or  washing 
one  is  something  close  to  paradise.  When  I 
reached  the  river,  Tara  was  lying  at  full 
length  with  a  contented  expression  on  her 
face.  Bhim  and  Gokul  were  busily  scraping 
her  with  stones,  and  the  normally  gray  skin 
on  her  protruding  backside  was  already 
turning  black  and  shiny.  Occasionally  the 
tip  of  her  trunk  emerged  like  the  periscope 
of  a  submarine,  spraying  them  playfully 
with  water  before  disappearing  again  and 
blowing  a  series  of  bubbles.  I  grabbed  a 
suitable  stone  and,  forgetting  my  self- 
consciousness,  joined  in  the  fun. 

After  half  an  hour,  my  arms  were  aching 
and  my  fingers  were  bleeding,  but  I  felt 
absurdly  proud.  Bhim,  sensing  my  eager- 
ness, gave  me  the  honor  of  cleaning  Tara's 
trunk,  her  ears,  and  the  space  around  her 
eyes,  which  usually  only  the  mahout,  who  is 
most  familiar  to  the  elephant,  will  under- 
take due  to  the  extreme  sensitivity  of  these 
areas.  However,  Bhim  made  sure  that  the 
ankush  [elephant  goad]  was  hooked 
around  the  top  of  one  of  Tara's  ears  at  all 
times. 

"If  Mummy  feels  that, "  Bhim  explained, 
"she  give  Raja-sahib  no  trouble. " 

She  didn't,  except  at  one  moment  when 


she  took  a  liking  to  my  underpants  and 
dragged  them  half  down.  This  caused  hilar- 
ity among  the  crowd,  now  squatting  on  the 
side  of  the  river  bank.  The  whole  process 
was  then  repeated  on  the  elephant's  other 
side.  By  means  of  a  sharp  command  from 
Bhim,  Tara  lumbered  to  her  knees  and 
rolled  over,  creating  a  small  tidal  wave. 
Taking  to  my  new  job  as  a  mahout's  assis- 
tant too  zealously,  I  found  out  the  hard  way 
that  Tara  did  not  like  to  be  scrubbed  on  the 
soles  of  her  feet.  She  was  extremely  tick- 
lish, and  being  winded  by  the  kick  of  an 
elephant  was  not  an  experience  I  would 
care  to  repeat.  I  still  had  a  lot  to  learn,  or 
rather,  she  had  a  lot  to  teach  me. 

After  feeding  Tara,  we  sprawled  around  a 
blazing  fire,  bloated  from  an  evening  meal 
of  corned  beef,  lentils,  and  rice,  spiced  with 
a  few  chilies.  This  was  to  be  our  staple  diet, 
unless  we  could  find  the  odd  chicken  or 
goat.  None  of  us,  it  seems,  were  great 
chefs.  Mugs  were  filled  with  carefully  mea- 
sured tots  of  rum,  and  we  drank  to  each 
other's  health,  banging  the  tin  mugs  togeth- 
er and  solemnly  uttering  the  words  jai 
mata — "victory  to  the  goddess. " 

(Excerpted  from  Travels  on  My  Elephant. 
Jonathan  Cape:  1991.) 
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Staffers  call  it  "the  Gallery," 
never  "the  National."  But  this  is  the 
sort  of  cozy  understatement  that  comes 
naturally  to  the  old  WASP  crowd  that 
still  sets  the  tone  at  the  museum.  Secret- 
ly, everyone  is  only  too  pleased  that 
theirs  is  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  its 
major    league    implications    festooned 


with  a  flag-waving  patriotism  that  has 
proved  such  a  tremendous  draw  for 
donations  over  the  years.  And  as  it 
celebrates  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the 
National  Gallery  is  living  up  to  its  five- 
star  billing.  Not  only  are  there  its  artistic 
holdings  and  the  turnout  at  its  splashy 
galas  but  also  society's  almost  indecent 


curiosity  about  the  private  life  of  the 
museum's  blue-blooded  impresario,  J. 
Carter  Brown.  About  that,  more  later. 

It  was  the  National  Gallery's  founder, 
the  billionaire  financier  and  collector 
Andrew  Mellon  (1855-1937),  from  the 
Pittsburgh  banking  family,  who  select- 
ed the  name,  pointedly  eschewing  the 
self-aggrandizing  example  of  his  one- 
time business  partner  Henry  Clay  Frick, 
who  founded  The  Frick  Collection  in 
New  York  City  in  1935.  Although 
Mellon  is  now  invariably  hailed  for  his 
nearly  Buddha-like  modesty,  at  the 
time  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  prob- 
lems a  Mellon  Gallery  would  encounter 
(some  old-timers,  however,  do  call  it 
that).  Why  would  other  collectors  give 
their  art  to  such  a  place?  The  wisdom  of 
his  decision  is  apparent  today.  Brown 
didn't  ask  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller  III, 
for  example,  to  give  her  Thomas  Cole 
landscape,  Sunrise  in  the  Catskills,  to  the 
museum  merely  as  a  fiftieth-birthday 
present.  No,  her  gift,  and  the  many  like 
it,  was  "for  the  nation."  (Of  course,  the 
nation  had  made  such  giving  more 
appealing  by  creating  a  one-year  tax 
incentive  for  1991  by  which  donors 
would  be  allowed  to  deduct  the  full 
appraised  value  of  a  piece  of  art  rather 
than  just  the  purchase  price.) 

And  as  the  black-tie  excitement  of  the 
anniversary  year  finally  dies  down  and 
the  tremendous  haul  of  paintings  is 
logged  in  (at  least  160  donors  contribut- 
ed more  than  fifteen  hundred  works  of 
art),  it  seems  less  remarkable  that  the 
National  Gallery  is  fifty  than  that  it  is 
only  fifty. 

Unlike  its  longtime  rival,  New  York 
City's  encyclopedic  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  the  National  Gallery  has 
always  specialized  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  Western  tradition.  "And," 
says  John  Wilmerding,  a  former  deputy 
director  of  the  Gallery  who  now  teaches 
art  history  at  Princeton,  "it  wants  only 
the  very  best  work  of  the  greatest  art- 
ists."  A  tall  order  for  a  museum  coming 
into  the  game  so  late,  but  the  Gallery  has 
succeeded  to  an  astonishing  extent.  In 
fact,  the  only  criticism  of  the  collection 
concerns  its  limited  and  uneven  selec- 
tion of  contemporary  works.  It  holds 
the  only  Leonardo  da  Vinci  painting  in 
this  hemisphere,  the  psychologically 
sensitive  Ginevra  de'  Benci.  There  are 
only  about  thirty-five  Vcrmeers  in  the 
world,  and  the  Gallery  owns  three  pel- 
lucid  portraits — The  Girl  with  the  Red 
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Hat,  A  Lady  Writing,  and  Woman  Hold- 
ing a  Balance.  It  also  has  Jan  van  Eyck's 
late-medieval  painting  The  Annuncia- 
tion, which  another  museum  director 
has  said  may  well  be  the  most  illustrious 
masterpiece  in  the  nation,  and  Pablo 
Picasso's  superb  Rose  Period  Family  of 
Saltimbanques. 

Despite  its  vast  size,  the  Gallery  is  still 
to  a  remarkable  degree  a  house  museum , 
reflecting  the 


eighty-four,  having  given  away  more 
than  $1  billion  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions, has  outdone  them  all.  "Paul  Mel- 
lon must  have  a  kindness  gene  that  other 
people  don't  have,"  says  Robert  Bow- 
en,  Brown's  special  assistant,  who  once 
placed  an  inspirational  photograph  of 
Mellon  over  his  desk,  next  to  one  of 
Catherine  Deneuve. 

Paul  Mellon  once  gave  a 


J.  CARTER  BROWN 
IS  TAKING  HEAT  FOR  HIS 
HIP  WITH  WIDOWI 
PAMELA  C.  HARRIMAN. 

WHO  HAS  BEEN  A 


Of  THE  MUSEUM. 


tastes,  interests,  and  personal- 
ities of  the  Mellons.  Andrew 
Mellon   conceived   the   idea, 
funded  the  original  building, 
and  stocked  it  with  his  own 
extraordinary    collection    of 
132  old  masters — a  $60  mil- 
lion gift  that  then  stood  as  the 
largest  single  donation  of  an 
individual  to  any  government 
in    history.     His    generosity 
took  his  children  by  surprise, 
however.     His    daughter    Ailsa    was 
"very,  very  upset,"  according  to  her 
brother,  Paul,  that  a  Joshua  Reynolds 
portrait  of  a  young  girl  that  had  hung  in 
her  bedroom  went  to  the  museum  in- 
stead  of  to   her.    Despite   this,    Ailsa 
contributed  more  than  $30  million  to 
the  cause,   both  directly  and  through 
various  trusts  she  controlled.  In  1967,  it 
was  her  $5  million  that  enabled   the 
museum  to  acquire  the  Leonardo  from 
Prince  Franz  Josef  II  of  Liechtenstein — 
at  the  time,  the  greatest  sum  ever  paid 
for  a  painting  of  its  size. 

And  Paul,  Andrew's  only  son,  now 


W.  Averell  Harriman's  widow,  Pamela,  recently  donated 
van  Gogh's  Roses  ( 1890,  oil  on  canvas,  28"  x  35%")— 
with  an  estimated  value  of  $50  million — to  the 
National  Gallery. 

commencement  address  to  the  Foxcroft 
School,  near  his  home  in  Middleburg, 
Virginia,  in  which  he  argued  that  "what 
this  country  needs  is  a  good  five-cent 
reverie."  Art  has  produced  his  own 
reveries,  but  they  have  cost  him  more 
than  a  nickel.  With  his  sister,  he  has 
contributed  more  than  $60  million  to- 
ward the  $100  million  East  Building  and 
has  furnished  the  museum  with  almost  a 
thousand  works  of  art  from  his  private 
collection.  Typically,  in  honor  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary,  Paul  and  his  wife, 
Bunny,  have  promised  Paul  Cezanne's 
masterpiece  Hoy  in  a  Red  Waistcoat  to  the 


Gallery.  The  painting,  a  prized  posses- 
sion, has  been  hanging  in  their  own 
drawing  room. 

If  the  Mellons  are  the  landlords 
of  their  house  museum,  J.  Carter 
Brown  is  the  tenant-at-will  of  the  spa- 
cious director's  office  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  East  Building.  A  somewhat  myste- 
rious figure,  Brown,  who  is  fifty-seven, 
can  be  delightfully  en- 
gaging as  he 
flashes  a  boy- 
ish grin  over 
some  wry 
witticism  he's 
made,  but  he 
can  also  be  al- 
most disturb- 
ingly with- 
drawn. His  soft 
voice  occasion- 
ally drops  away 
to  inaudibility, 
and  he  sometimes 
closes  his  eyes  as  if 
to  tune  out  the 
world  altogether. 
''I'm  a  visual 
type,"  he  explains, 
"and  so  the  data  that 
I  get  in  through 
my  eyes  are  always 
grabbing  a  lot  of  my  consciousness. 
When  I  am  trying  to  encode  rather  than 
decode,  it  helps  my  concentration  to 
close  my  eyes. "  He  dryly  adds,  "Unfor- 
tunately, it  has  become  a  journalistic 
convention  always  to  mention  it." 

Brown  took  over  the  National  Gal- 
lery in  1969,  at  thirty-four.  Although 
there  is  inevitably  some  grumbling 
about  the  control  that  Brown,  after 
nearly  twenty-three  years  in  the  job, 
exerts  over  so  many  aspects  of  the 
museum — from  the  typeface  of  the 
painting  labels  to  the  subjects  for  exhibi- 
tion— the  staff  remains  awestruck  by  his 
tremendous  attributes  as  a  scholar,  ad- 
vocate, administrator,  and  visionary. 
Perhaps  too  much  so.  One  staffer  says 
there  is  a  game  played  called  Carter 
Says.  You  play  it  by  appending  the 
words  "Carter  says"  to  anything  you 
would  like  done  and  then  watching  it 
happen.  Recently,  he  again  proved  his 
worth  when  the  Gallery  acquired  the 
much-coveted  Woodner  collection  of 
drawings,  which  includes  priceless 
works  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  Gior- 
gio Vasari. 
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Part  of  his  success  has  lain  in  the 
surefootedness  he  has  shown  negotiat- 
ing the  political  land  mines  that  have 
blown  up  many  another  Washington 
museum  director.  Although  publicly  he 
has  decried  Jesse  Helms-style  govern- 
ment interference  with  the  arts,  he  re- 
marked to  me  that  it  is  not  without 
historical  precedent.  "In  the  fifties,  con- 
gressmen called  modern  art  'scrambled 
eggs,'  '  he  said,  adding  that  similar 
antagonism  lies  behind  today's  "not 
very  pretty"  record  of  the  government's 
relationship  with  the  arts. 

Recently,  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art  endured  the  firestorm  over  the 
homoerotic  Mapplethorpe  photo- 
graphs; the  Smithsonian's  National 
Museum  of  American  Art  sparked  a 
local  frenzy  over  some  labels  in  an 
American  West  show  that  implied  cow- 
boys were  imperialist,  and  the  director, 
Elizabeth  Broun,  rejected  a  proposed 
Sol  LeWitt  installation  involving  a  nude 
female  figure  for  an  exhibition  only  to 
be  forced  by  public  outcry  to  include  it. 
The  closest  Brown  has  ever  come  to  a 
controversy  was  in  1 987,  when  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  put  on  a  show  of  Andrew 
Wyeth's  Helga  drawings  and  paintings 
(in  which  the  nude  subject  was  not  the 
artist's  wife  and  was  possibly  his  mis- 
tress)— which  is  to  say,  not  very  close. 

In  his  personal  life,  Brown  has  not 
been  quite  so  adroit.  He  has  prided 
himself  on  presenting  a  facade  as  pol- 
ished as  the  marble  of  the  Gallery  it- 
self, but  that  has  made  the  cracks  all  the 
more  alluring  to  Washington  society. 
Brown's  first  marriage  in  1971  to  Con- 
stance (Connie)  Mellon  Byers,  Paul 
Mellon's  second  cousin,  lasted  only  two 
years.  In  1976,  he  married  the  former 
wife  of  Nicky  Drexel  of  the  Philadel- 
phia banking  family,  Pamela  Braga,  the 
fox-hunting  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Cu- 
ban. Their  w  adding  was  like  an  affair  of 
state:  it  took  place  in  the  Henry  VII 
Chapel  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  was 
followed  by  a  honeymoon  in  China. 
Pamela,  unlike  Connie,  found  a  role  for 
herself  running  the  Gallery's  social 
events,  which  she  did,  by  all  accounts, 
with  great  taste  and  style. 

But  despite  Pamela's  efforts  to  fit  into 
her  husband's  life,  the  marriage  was 
never  happy,  according  to  friends. 
"Carter  is  very  controlling,"  says  one. 
"Everything  doesn't  just  have  to  be 
exactly  right,  it  has  to  look  exactly  right 
too."  And  it  did  until  a  few  years  ago, 


when  Brown  started  standing  alone  in 
National  Gallery  receiving  lines.  Pame- 
la, it  developed,  had  begun  seeing  a 
Middleburg  horseman  considerably 
older  than  she.  Brown  himself  discusses 
none  of  this  with  the  staff  or  the  press 
and  takes  on  a  pained  look  when  the 
subject  of  his  marriage  is  raised.  When  I 
ask  if  he  is  yet  formally  divorced,  his 
"no"  is  nearly  inaudible.  "But  divorce  is 
in  the  works?"  I  ask.  "It  looks  that 
way."  I  tell  him  I'm  sorry.  "So  am  I,  "he 
replies  wearily. 

For  legal  reasons,  the  Browns  and 
their  two  children,  John  Carter  Brown 
IV  and  Elissa,  continued  to  live  together 
in  their  elegant  house  on  Dumbarton 
Street  in  Georgetown  while  the  terms  of 
the  separation  were  worked  out.  One 
family  friend  was  told  by  Pamela  that 
the  couple  were  haggling  over  money. 

As  if  all  this  weren't  piquant  enough, 
Brown  has  frequently  been  seen  in  the 
company  of  Pamela  C.  Harriman,  the 
seventy-one-year-old  widow  of  former 
New  York  governor  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man and,  lately,  a  major  fund-raiser  for 
the  Democratic  party.  Harriman,  who 
is  fourteen  years  older  than  Brown, 
disclaims  any  romantic  liaison:  "Just 
because  we  go  to  a  lot  of  the  same  social 
gatherings  doesn't  mean  anything  more 
than  a  long-term  friendship." 

Others  suspect  there  may  be  more  to 
it.  The  English-born  Pamela,  nee  Dig- 
by,  described  by  Truman  Capote  as  "a 
geisha  girl  who  made  every  man  hap- 
py," first  married  Winston  Churchill's 
son  Randolph  and,  despite  two  subse- 
quent marriages,  retains  Churchill  as  a 
middle  name.  She  has  been  linked  to 
some  of  the  world's  most  eligible  bache- 
lors, including  Elie  de  Rothschild, 
Gianni  Agnelli,  Stavros  Niarchos,  and 
Edward  R.  Murrow.  "We  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on  yachts  together,"  Capote  told 
his  biographer,  Gerald  Clarke.  "Any- 
body becomes  a  confidant  on  a  yacht 
cruise,  and  I  think  I've  lived  through 
every  screw  she  ever  had  in  her  life. 
Believe  me,  that's  an  Arabian  Nights  tale 
of  a  thousand  and  twelve!" 

In  a  romantic  coup  that  was  compara- 
ble to  the  Woodward  killing  for  social 
drama,  Pamela  won  producer  Leland 
Hayward  away  from  his  wife,  Slim 
Keith,  who  had  taken  him  from  actress 
Margaret  Sullavan.  Their  liaison  split 
the  ladies  who  lunch  into  pro-Pamela 
and  pro-Slim  factions.  Keith  was  under- 
standably   bitter    (Continued  on  page  116) 
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Karsten  Greve's  Paris  gallery  is 

decidedly  seventeenth  century.  The 

artwork  within  is  anything  but. 


THE 

OUTSIDERS 


A  group  of  audacious 
foreigners  has  invaded  Paris's 
insular  art  market. 

by  Deborah  Gimelson 


It  takes  considerable  cheek  for 
a  foreigner  to  open  an  art  gallery  in 
Paris,  one  of  the  world's  most  xenopho- 
bic cities.  But  several  intrepid  dealers 
are  risking  it — most  notably  Karsten 
Greve  of  Germany,  Austrian  Thad- 
daeus  Ropac,  and  New  Zealander Jenni- 
fer Flay.  All  have  opened  eponymous 
establishments  in  the  past  two  years, 
turning  the  rue  Debelleyme  in  the  iMar- 
ais  quarter  into  a  bastion  of  non-French 
activity  for  contemporary  art. 

The  visual  cornerstone  of  this  enclave 
is  Greve's  gallery,  which  occupies  a 
seventeenth-century  building  that  once 
belonged  to  a  king — he  isn't  sure  which 
one — and  is  palatial  compared  with  the 
dealer's  space  in  Cologne.  "With  the 
European  Economic  Community  com- 
ing together  in  1992,  there  are  going  to 
be  many  centers  in  Europe — for  bank- 
ing, for  government,  and  for  culture," 
says  Greve,  one  of  Germany's  few  ma- 
jor dealers  in  contemporary  art.  "With- 
out ,i  doubt,  Paris  will  be  the  cultural 
center." 

But  is  Greve  doing  any  business  for 
his  artists,  such  as  the  American  JviY 
( )olson,  who  does  partially  painted  wall 
pieces  in   wood,   and   Paco  Knoeller,   a 


German  whose  specialty  is  thickly 
painted  oil  canvases  and  pencil  draw- 
ings? According  to  Paris  sources,  the 
French,  who  tend  to  buy  only  from 
their  own,  don't  understand  his  pro- 
gram. "Greve  is  showing  artists  not  in 
the  French  way/'  says  Elizabeth  Lebo- 
vici,  former  editor  of  Les  Aventures  de 
I  Wit.  "1  le  shows  people  like  Americans 
Dan  Flavin  and  John  Chamberlain — far 
too  expensive  for  the  level  of  collectors 
we  have  here.  People  tend  to  think  the 
gallery  is  a  [tax]  shelter  of  some  sort." 
I  )espite  lo<  .il  resistance,  ( rreve  says  he's 


in  it  for  the  long  haul,  adding  that  he 
nixed  possible  openings  in  New  York  in 
favor  of  staying  in  Paris. 

Next  door  is  the  space  opened  by 
Ropac,  whose  flowing  locks  and  chic 
baggy  suits  give  him  the  air  of  an 
intellectual  rock  star.  Indeed,  music  has 
,i  place  in  this  story:  the  thirty-one-year- 
old  gallery  owner  is  most  often  seen  arm 
in  arm  with  Fleonorc  von  Karajan,  the 
widow  of  I  Ierbert  von  Karajan,  who 
was  the  conductor  of  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic. Madame  von  Karajan  is,  accord- 
ing  to  sources,    Ropac's   major  backer 
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and  reason  tor  being  in  Paris  (she  lives 
there  part  of  the  year).  The  gallery's 
opening  party  a  year  ago  was  a  sit-down 
dinner  tor  several  hundred  friends  at  the 
poshest  party  place  in  Paris,  the  Opera 
Comique,  complete  with  gloved  wait- 
ers, chamber  orchestra,  and  a  guest  list 
that  encompassed  everyone  from  ac- 
tress Catherine  Deneuve  to  art  dealer 
Leo  Castelli. 

Whether  Ropac  can  still  afford  to  give 
such  a  bash  is  open  to  question.  Accord- 
ing to  sources  close  to  the  gallery, 
Ropac's  first  few  shows — including 
those  devoted  to  the  works  of  such  New 
York  artists  as  appropriationist  Elaine 
Sturtevant,  sculptor  Saint  Clair  Cemin, 
and  painter  Christian  Eckart — sold  spo- 
radically, if  at  all.  Ropac  concedes  that 
daily  life  in  Paris  is  less  romantic  than  he 
had  anticipated.  "It's  a  fight,"  he  says, 
"but  we're  going  on,  doing  our  job." 
We  hope  he  is:  the  gallery  is  a  thrilling 
environment  for  modern  art,  composed 
ot  three  adjoining  rooms,  one  with  a 
skylight  characteristic  of  1920s  Paris — 
not  to  mention  an  additional  front  room 
and  a  basement  into  which  Ropac  is 
planning  to  ex- 
pand this  month 
despite  the  current 
poor  economic 
climate. 

I  n  the  same 
building  as  Ropac 
is  Flay,  who  even 
though  her  roots 
are  down  under  is 
considered  as 
French  as  a  native 
in  the  closed  Pari- 
sian art  world. 
With  a  degree  in 
art  history,  she  has 
spent  the  past  de- 
cade working  for  Paris  dealers  Cather- 
ine Issert,  Daniel  Templon,  and  most 
recently,  Ghislaine  Hussenot.  Her  art- 
ists tend  to  be  young  and,  with  one 
exception,  have  never  shown  in  Paris. 
Two  will  be  featured  in  the  1992  Docu- 
ments, the  influential  international  ex- 
hibition held  every  four  or  five  years  in 
Kassel,  Germany.  In  partnership  with 
Volker  Diehl  of  Berlin  and  New  York 
City's  Max  Lang  (formerly  of  Lang  & 
O'Hara  Gallery),  Flay  has  an  1,100- 
square-foot  rudimentary  loft  space  that 
encourages  the  feeling  o(  a  cottage- 
industry  operation.  It  is  by  far  the  least 
pretentious  space  in  the  area. 


The  successfully  transplanted 
New  Zealander  Jennifer  Flay. 

Perhaps  the  locals  were  won  over  by 
this  dressed-down,  more-intellectual- 
than-monied  appearance.  Although 
clearly  more  comfortable  talking  about 
her  "postmodern,  conceptual  pro- 
gram" than  the  latest  economics,  Flay 
appears  to  be  quietly  confident.  "I've 
basically  sold  twice  as  much  overseas  as 
I  have  in  France,"  she  says.  "But  it's 
healthier  here  than  it  was  in  1986,  just 


The  Power 


Thaddaeus  Ropac  has  found  a  great  supporter  in  the 
widow  of  conductor  Herbert  von  Karajan. 


before  the  art  rush  started.  International 
business  has  increased  enormously. 
There  also  is  not  so  much  gloom  about 
the  recession  here  as  in  other  cities — no 
one  expected  the  boom  to  last  forever." 
Boom  or  no  boom,  it  is  still  up  in  the 
air  whether  Paris  will  fully  cotton  to 
these  foreigners,  for  all  their  savoir 
faire.  Despite  their  devotion  to  culture, 
the  French  are  more  than  a  little  timid 
about  buying  art  that  falls  outside  the 
rather  academic  confines  of  their  range 
of  knowledge.  It  tails  to  the  galleries  to 
generate  interest  in  the  artists  they  rep- 
resent, but  without  local  support,  a  vital 
art  scene  has  little  chance  of  survival.    □ 
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From  One  of  the  Best  Loved  Novels  of  Our  Time. 
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MIRROR 
IMAGES 

This  month's  most  noteworthy 
volumes,  from  a  suhversively 
entertaining  Cindy  Sherman 
collection  to  the  architectural 
renderings  of  a  child  genius. 

by  Susanna  Moore 

She  has  been  described  as  a  per- 
formance  artist,  a  feminist  whose  work 
illustrates  the  facelessness  of  women,  a 
representative  of  the  "poststructuralist 
and  Frankfurt  School  theories,"  the  art 
world  equivalent  of  the  rap  group  Pub- 
lic Enemy,  and  a  sophisticated  Madon- 
na. However  she  is  labeled,  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  witty  and  provocative 
appropriationist  photographs  by  (and 
of)  Cindy  Sherman  are  entertaining 
enough  to  have  succeeded  in  crossing 
over  from  the  avant-garde  to  the  truly 
popular. 

In  her  first  collection,  Untitled  Film 
Stills  (Rizzoli,  1990),  Sherman  paid 
homage  to  the  iconographic  black-and- 
white  imagery  of  film  noir.  As  always, 
she  appeared  in  various  ingenious  dis- 
guises in  each  of  her  photographs, 
which  are  so  au- 


Cindy  Sherman,  Untitled  (1989),  inspired  by  eighteenth-century  French  courtesan 
portraiture.  From  History  Portraits  (Rizzoli). 


thentic  looking  as 
to  sometimes  be 
mistaken  for  the 
real  thing.  The  ex- 
traordinary im- 
ages in  Sherman's 
new  collection, 
History  Portraits 
(Rizzoli,  $45), 
take  the  art  of  ap- 
propriation one 
step  further.  1  lere, 
Sherman  plays  not 
only  with  the  no- 
tion of  art  but  also 
with  the  very  na- 
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ture  of  memory  and  association.  Com- 
posed of  elaborate,  imaginative,  and 
often  amusing  costumes,  wigs,  and  arti- 
ficial body  parts,  the  photographs  re- 
call, but  do  not  re-create,  paintings  by 
Raphael,  Fouquet,  and  de  La  Tour. 
Sherman  claims  to  have  been  a  very 
poor  student  of  art  history  when  she 
was  in  college;  she 


Edward  Steichen,  Highchair  (1930).  From  The 

First  Picture  Book:  Everyday  Things  for  Babies 

(Library  Fellows  of  the  Whitney  Museum). 


found  it  difficult 
to  memorize 
painters  and  their 
work.  Rather  than 
giving  us  an  exact 
representation  of 
the  paintings  she 
once  had  trouble 
identifying,  she 
has  given  us  her 
interpretation  of 
art  history,  using 
herself  as  a  model. 
The  result  is  both 
familiar  and  dis- 
turbing. 


A  VOLUME  INTENDED  TO  HELP  CHIL- 
dren  recognize  and  name  objects  in  their 
daily  world,  The  First  Picture  Book: 
Everyday  Things  for  Babies  (Library 
Fellows  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  $350)  was  first  pre- 
pared in  1930  by  the  photographer  Ed- 
ward Steichen  and  his  daughter  Mary 
Steichen  Calderone,  who  was  active 
in  the  progressive  school  movement. 
Steichen's  images  of  "flat  semiotic  reali- 
ties such  as  books  and  newspapers,"  as 
John  Updike  describes  them  in  his  after- 
word, were  too  unremittingly  austere 
to  catch  on  even  with  progressive  par- 
ents when  it  was  first  published.  Stei- 
chen wrote  in  his  Life  in  Photography 
(l)oubleday,  1963):  "I  made  realistic 
still-life  photographs  of  the  objects  that 
a  small  child  could  recognize  as  part  of 
his  life.  One  was  a  picture  of  a  wash- 
stand  with  toothbrush  set  in  a  glass. 
After  the  book  was  published,  a  letter 
came  from  a  mother  telling  us  that  when 
her    child    came    to    this    picture,     he 
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This  delicately-wrought  OMEGA  Louis 
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stopped,  making  the  gesture  of  taking 
the  brush  out  of  the  glass,  and  then 
simulated  the  movement  of  brushing 
his  teeth.  He  ended  ...  by  spitting  into 
the  washbasin  in  the  picture!" 
§ 


Rollie  McKenna,  Untitled  (ca.  1954).  From 
A  Life  in  Photography  (Knopf). 


Although  the  book's  effectiveness  as  a 
teaching  tool  may  be  questionable,  its 
images  are  noteworthy  today  for  their 
minimal  and  modern  beauty,  a  testa- 
ment to  the  dexterous  talent  of  one  of 
the  century's  greatest  photographers. 
The  First  Picture  Book,  limited  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  signed  copies,  is  the 
ninth  in  a  series  of  artist-writer  collabo- 
rations published  to  benefit  the  Whitney 
Museum  library.  Others  include 
George  Condo  and  William  S.  Bur- 
roughs's  Ghost  of  Chance  (1990)  and 
Robert  Gober  and  Joyce  Carol  Oates's 
Heat  (1989). 

A  FAR  MORE  EXTENSIVE  RANGE  OF 
subjects  was  covered  by  Rollie  Mc- 
Kenna than  one  might  have  gathered 
from  the  examples  of  her  photojournal- 
ism that  have  appeared  in  American 
magazines  such  as  Esquire  and  Look 
during  the  last  forty  years.  A  Life  in 
Photography,  with  a  foreword  by 
Richard  Wilbur  (Knopf,  $50), 
sums  up  her  life's  work  and  pro- 
vides a  lengthy  autobiographical 
text.  Renowned  for  her  portraits 
of  poets,  especially  Edith  Sitwell 
and  Dylan  Thomas,  McKenna 
also  shot  architectural  studies  and 
urban  landscapes  of  the  world's 
great  cities,  as  well  as  ethnograph- 
ic studies  from  the  Near  East  to 
the  American  South,  where  she 
grew  up.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  she  became  inter- 
ested in  photography:  "Signs  fas- 
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cinate  me,"  McKenna  writes  in  refer- 
ence to  her  early  years  in  small  towns. 
"For  years  I  have  been  searching  for 
profound  messages  in  those  [billboards 
and  advertisements]  I  see  in  the  South." 
After  a  difficult  and  eccentric 
childhood  in  Mississippi  and 
Europe,  McKenna  attended 
Vassar  College.  She  bought  her 
first  camera  in  Paris  in  1948, 
going  on  to  photograph  archi- 
tecture in  Italy  and  sheikhs  in 
Kuwait.  In  the  early  1950s,  she 
worked  in  London,  disdaining 
studio  jobs  as  she  began  to  take 
the  pictures  of  artists  and  poets 
that  were  to  become  her  most 
famous.  Neither  the  photo- 
graphs nor  the  text  startle  with 
ironic  revelation,  but  the  work 
is  oddly,  pleasingly  American 
in  its  directness  and  lack  of 
ambiguity,  reminiscent  of  a 
tradition  of  journalism. 


simpl 
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A  C:OLLECTION  OF  DRAWINGS  MADE 
while  on  a  grand  tour  of  Venice,  Am- 
sterdam, Leningrad,  and  Moscow, 
Floating  Cities  (Summit  Books,  $25) 
is  the  third  book  by  a  sixteen-year-old 
autistic  boy  named  Stephen  Wiltshire. 
The  foreword  is  by  the  eminent  neu- 
rologist Dr.  Oliver  Sacks.  Wiltshire 
first  came  to  the  attention  of  the  English 
public  through  a  documentary  on  BBC 
television  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  which  moved  Sir  Hugh  Casson, 
former  director  of  London's  Royal 
Academy  of  Art,  to  call  him  "possibly 
the  best  child  artist  in  Britain." 

Although  Wiltshire  is  innumerate, 
his  intricate  architectural  drawings — 
often  sketched  in  pencil  and  completed 
in  crayon  or  pen — consistently  contain 
the  correct  number  of  columns,  win- 
dows, and  friezes.  As  Margaret  Hewson 


Stephen  Wiltshire,  San  Moise  (1991,  pen  on  paper). 
From  Floating  Cities  (Summit  Books). 


notes  in  her  introduction,  Wiltshire's 
reaction  to  particular  visual  stimuli, 
whether  from  memory  or  photographs 
and  drawings  of  the  subject,  is  "one  of 
hypnotic  fascination  verging  on  the 
obsessive."  His  emotional  connection 
to  man-made  beauty  is  both  moving 
and  bizarre  (once,  after  spending  eight 
hours  on  a  panorama  of  the  lagoon  of 
Venice,  Wiltshire  danced  a  jig  of  happi- 
ness in  the  Danieli  Hotel).  Dr.  Sacks, 
who  traveled  to  Moscow  with  Stephen, 
writes:  "I  suddenly  stopped  seeing  him 
as  a  'prodigy,'  and  saw  him  as  an  artist 
through  and  through.  Immense  powers 
of  perceiving  detail,   of  spatial   sense, 


French  lily  fabric  design,  circa  1900. 
From  Susan  Meller  and  Joost  Elffers's 
Textile  Designs  (Harry  N.  Abrams). 

of  draughtsmanship,  of  memory,  had 
gone  into  his  .  .  .  drawing." 

Organized  by  type  and  style 
rather  than  chronography,  Textile  De- 
signs: Two  Hundred  Years  of  European 
and  American  Patterns  (Harry 
N.  Abrams,  $65),  by  Susan 
Meller  and  Joost  Elffers,  is  a 
colorful,  lush,  encyclopedic  com- 
pendium covering  floral,  geomet- 
ric, conversational,  and  ethnic 
textile  designs,  as  well  as  art 
movements  and  period  styles. 

A  valuable  sourcebook,  with 
notations  of  printing  method, 
type  of  goods,  date,  and  country  of 
origin,  it  is  a  reference  essential. 
The  reproductions  are  excellent, 
well  produced,  and  selected  with 
an    eye    for   surprise.    There   arc 
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The  new  Braun  KF850  has 
more  features  than  any  other 
coffeemaker. 

An  electronic  sensor  built 
into  the  hotplate  will  constantly 
monitor  the  heat  level  you've 
selected  on  the  adjustable 
temperature  control,  then  keep 


it  there  — precisely  Anywhere 
from  hot  (171°F)  to  very  very 
hot  (189°F). 

Our  unique  flavor  seal  carafe 
then  helps  prevent  your 
coffee's  rich  taste  and  aroma 
from  escaping.  And  what  won't 
escape  your  attention  is  the 


audible  coffee  'ready'  signal 
which  beeps  at  you  politely. 

Or  the  decalcifying  light  that 
alerts  you  when  it's  time  to 
clean  your  coffeemaker. 

Add  to  that,  a  twenty-four 
hour  programmable  timer  and 
an  automatic  shut-off  feature 


and  you'll  begin  to  appreciate 
why  no  other  coffeemaker  is  as 
sensitive  to  your  needs. 
Or  your  coffee. 
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The  Beauty  of  Nature  Series 

Original  Photographic  Prints  by  Devon  G.  Crowe 

lhese  museum- quality,  original  prints  are  signed  by  the  photographer 

and  represent  the  culmination  of  more  than  25  years  of  landscape  and 

nature  photography.  Order  "The  Painted  Monument"  shown  above, 

or  send  $2.00  for  a  full-color  brochure.  Prices  include  shipping. 

8  x  10"  @  $350.00  •16x20"  @  $425.00  ^AxW®  $550.00 

Mail  orders  to:  Devon  G.  Crowe,  P.O.  Box  768801,  Roswell,  GA  30076-8801  or  call  (404)  993-2241 
Returns  within  15  days  of  receipt  are  subject  to  inspection  and  incur  a  20%  service  charge. 
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examples  of  twentieth-century  Ameri- 
can fabric  designs — sentimental  pas- 
tiches a  la  Grandma  Moses — with  farm- 
ers at  their  plows  and  pretty,  plump 
milk  cows;  a  red-and-white  cotton  print 
of  Native  Americans  shooting  arrows 
and  riding  painted  ponies,  which  was 
popular  in  France  in  the  1880s;  and 
children  jumping  rope  who  look  like 
part  of  a  Maurice  Prendergast  painting. 
These  patterns  tell  much  about  the  cul- 
tural attitudes  of  the  people  of  their 
times,  if  only  because  people  lived  with 
and  used  the  textiles  themselves  day  in 
and  day  out. 

Not  your  ordinary  handbook, 
Decorating  with  Pictures  (Clarkson 
Potter,  $40),  by  Stephanie  Hoppen, 

is  a  surprisingly  sophisticated  study  of 
the  usages,  styles,  and  means  of  display- 
ing artwork.  Most  books  of  this  type 
tend^to  treat  readers  as  if  they  were  just 


A  wall  adorned  with  seventeenth-century 
portraits.  From  Stephanie  Hoppen's  Deco- 
rating with  Pictures  (Clarkson  Potter). 

beginning  their  study  rather  than  seek- 
ing refinement,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
here.  There  is  an  entrancing  chapter  on 
anthropomorphic  portraits,  as  well  as 
one  on  the  arcane  subject  of  the  combi- 
nation of  blue  and  white  in  furniture, 
textiles,  drawings,  watercolors,  and 
paintings.  Although  the  world  would 
not  necessarily  be  a  poorer  place  if  a 
Montgolfiers  or  botanical  print  was 
never  published  again,  the  illustrations 
are  well  chosen:  a  collection  of  rare 
nineteenth-century  watercolors  ot 
women's  shoes  that  would  please  even 
the  fetish-free;  a  frame  made  of  gilded 
bamboo,  twisted  to  suggest  a  nest, 
barely  restraining  a  prancing  crane. 
Many  of  them  are  special  enough  to 
stand  above  the  usual  examples  of  the 
genre  and  may  even  succeed  inconvert- 
ing  the  most  astringent  minimalist.    □ 
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From  our  Abel  and  Zimmermann  Collection  of 
distinctive  gold  jewelry. 


Shreve,  a  San  Francisco  landmark  since  1852.  Our  heritage  lives  on  in  the  priceless  items  we  create 
and  exhibit,  from  the  jewels  of  Catherine  The  Great,  to  California's  coronation  gift  to  Queen  Elizabeth  II. 
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From  our  Glick  Diamonds  collection. 


At  Shreve's,  every  item  is  a  treasure,  from  the  magnificent  antique  and  estate 
pieces  to  our  collection  of  contemporary  jewelry  classics. 
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From  our  collection  of  Mastoloni  pearls 
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Your  service  requirements  deserve  the  special  attention  of  our  GIA-trained  professionals. 
The  personalized  experience  is  yours,  and  uniquely  Shreve's. 
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From  our  Nova  Sty  lings  Collection. 


At  Shreve's,  every  piece  you  find  is  a  symbol  of  the  highest  standards  of  quality  and  craftsmanship, 
designed  to  give  absolute  pleasure  for  many  generations. 
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THROH.HOIT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  ARM 
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Amelia  Island.  Florida   Atlanta  (Downtown)   Boston    Buochead (Uptown  Atlanta)   Cleveland   Dearborn  (Detroit  Mr  hi., as)   Houston    Huntington  Hotel  (Pasadena. California)   Kansas  Crn    Lacuna  N» 

California   Marina  Del  Rex  Caufornia   Maina  Lam  Ha«ah   Montreal   Naples.  Florida    New  York   Palm  Beach.  Florida   Pentagon  City  (Arlington.  Virginia)   Philadelphia   Phoenix   Rancho  Mirage  (Palm 
Springs)  San  Francisco  St.  Louis   Sydney.  Australia   Washington.  D.C.  Opening  In  1991:  Aspen   Double  Bay.  Australia   Hong  Kong  Tysons  Corner.  Virginia  Opening  In  1992:  Barcelona  Kapalla.  Mali   l 


The  golden  glow  of  a  Florida  sunrise  invites  you  to  begin  the  day. 
The  Atlantic  tides  seem  to  concur,  creating  a  tranquil  rhythm 
against  the  shore.  Welcome  to  The  Ritz-Carlton,  Palm  Beach, 
now  open  in  prestigious  Manalapan.  Your  surroundings:  18th 
century  oil  paintings  and  rare  antiques.  Marble  floors  lead  to 
270  gracious  guest  rooms  and  suites,  including  the  exclusive 

The 


Ritz-Carlton  Club.  Take  advantage  of  a  private  cabana  —  then  take 
a  dip  in  our  oceanfront  pool  or  Jacuzzi.  Work  up  an  appetite  in 
our  Fitness  Center  and  spa.  Enjoy  fine  dining  in  our  restaurants— 
complemented  by  uncompromising  service.  For  reservations  and 
information,  please  call  407-533-6000  or  800-241-3333  or  your 
travel  professional.  You'll  treasure  the  time  you  spend  with  us. 


Ritz-Carlton 

Palm  Beach 
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Captivating  people,  places,  and  things 
.  .  .  and  where  to  find  them 


"Desire  is  revolutionary,  the  moment  you  live 
according  to  your  desires,  you're  always  liable  to  be 
judged,"  says  Isabelle  Huppert,  in  between  sips  of  iced  tea 
in  the  cool  cloisters  of  a  Nice  villa  belonging  to  her  friend, 
director  Diane  Kurys  (Entre  Nous).  She  is  talking  about 
the  title  role  she  plays  in  Claude  Chabrol's  Madame  Bo- 
vary,  but  she  could  have  been  discussing  any  of  her  previ- 
ous portrayals  of  demonstratively  sexual  and  tragic 
women  beginning  in  1977,  when  she  made  her  first  big 
impression  as  an  innocent  driven  mad  by  a  caddish  lover 
in  Claude  Goretta's  The  Lacemaker.  Since  then  she  has 
starred  in  nearly  thirty  films,  including  those  of  Jean-Luc 
Godard,  Bertrand  Blier,  and  Bertrand  Tavernier,  as  well 
as  the  Michael  Cimino  megabomb  Heaven's  Gate.  Hup- 
pert's  specialty  in  many  of  these  films  is  an  outward  af- 
fectlessness  that  camouflages  deep-seated  rage  at  a  patri- 
archal, regressive  society,  and  her  version  of  Flaubert's 
nineteenth-century  antiheroine  is  no  exception.  "Emma 
doesn't  die  for  love,  she  dies  for  lack  of  money,"  she  says 
with  typical  Huppertian  sangfroid. 

Emma  may  lack  the  unabashed  sexuality  of  the  charac- 
ters in  much  of  the  actress's  previous  work,  but  Huppert, 
thirty-six,  plays  her  with  the  unvarnished  directness  and 
lack  of  concern  for  audience  sympathy  that  have  been 
evident  throughout  her  career.  Huppert's  total  surrender 
to  the  animal-like  impulses  of  her  roles  evokes  another 
cinematic  tigress,  Bette  Davis,  whom  one  could  see  in 
such  Huppert  roles  as  the  bored  whorish  achiever  of  Go- 
dard's  Every  Man  for  Himself  or  the  abortionist  of  Cha- 
brol's Story  of  Women — an  exemplification  of  the  entire 
Nazi-subjugated  French  in  their  money-seeking  amoral- 
ity. 

Despite  her  obvious  attraction  to  a  role  of  this  caliber, 
Huppert's  main  reason  for  partaking  in  Madame  Bovary 
was  to  work  once  again  with  Chabrol,  the  French  New 
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Wave  elder  statesman,  with  whom  she  has  fashioned  a 
fruitful  Joseph  von  Sternberg-Marlene  Dietrich  style  ar- 
tistic relationship.  Huppert  first  won  the  Cannes  Film 
Festival's  Best  Actress  prize  for  her  portrayal  of  a  murder- 
ous, coolly  self-possessed  teenager  who  poisoned  her  par- 
ents in  Chabrol's  1978  Violette.  A  decade  later,  Chabrol's 
Story  of  Women  won  Huppert  the  Venice  Film  Festival's 
Best  Actress  award  and  the  most  glowing  reviews  of  her 
career.  In  Madame  Bovary,  their  third  collaboration,  they 
have  once  again  struck  a  resounding  modernist  chord  in 
this  intentionally  small-scaled,  realistic  version,  which 
has  been  a  big  hit  with  the  French.  Huppert  and  Chabrol's 
approach  consists  mostly  of  taking  "the  dust  off  the  char- 
acter," Huppert  says.  The  result  is  an  Emma  Bovary  des- 
perate, disillusioned,  and  above  all,  determined  in  her 
desires.  "I'm  not  saying  she's  a  saint,  but  she's  a  victim  of 
her  environment,  and  she  has  not  the  means  to  be  other- 
wise. She  goes  from  prison  to  prison — the  marriage,  the 
adulteries.  Psychologically,  she's  trapped,  she  can't  get 
out  of  herself.  Emma  is  definitely  self-centered  and  nar- 
cissistic. In  other  words,  a  very  modern  woman." 

Unlike  France's  other  Isabelle,  Isabelle  Adjani,  soul- 
baring  confessions  about  her  private  life  are  not  her  style. 
She  lives  with  director  Ronald  Chammah  and  is  the 
mother  of  two  young  children  (Lolita,  eight,  and  Lor- 
enzo, three)  but  refuses  to  discuss  them.  ("What  a  ques- 
tion!" she  says  in  response  to  a  query  about  her  marital 
status.)  She  is,  however,  always  voluble  about  the  subject 
of  her  art.  "There  is  no  separation  between  the  actress  and 
the  role,  but  there  is  a  separation  between  the  role  and  the 
person.  All  this  about  actors  'becoming'  their  characters  is 
bull.  It's  acting! 

"I  never  think  of  anything  when  I  play,"  she  says,  with 
a  smile  edging  across  her  face.  "I'm  really  an  animal." 

— Stephen  Schaefer 





Isabelle  Huppert,  France's  leading  thirty- 
something  actress,  is  a  perfect  match  for 
Flaubert's  uncompromisingly  fatalistic  view 
of  life  in  Claude  Chabrol's  Madame  Bovary. 


SIMPLY  THE  BEST  ADDRESS 
IN  THE  WORLD 


i 


"An  Oasis  of  Peace  and  Calm 
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In  the  heart  of  London,  England,  one  of  the  world's 
most  civilised  and  beautiful  cities,  is  an  oasis  of  peace  and 
calm.  This  green  haven,  providing  respite  from  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  modern  world,  is  Kensington  Gardens,  one  of 
London's  most  famous  parks. 

On  its  western  edge  is  one  of  the  oldest  royal  homes  in 
England  -  Kensington  Palace,  which  has  been  occupied  by 
members  of  the  British  royal  family  since  1689-  In  1819,  it 
was  the  birthplace  of  Britain's  longest-serving  monarch, 
Queen  Victoria,  who  reigned  from  1837  to  1901. 

Today,  Kensington  Palace  is  the  London  home  of  polo- 
playing  heir  to  the  British  throne,  Prince  Charles,  his  wife 
Princess  Diana,  the  world's  most  photographed  woman,  and 
their  two  young  children,  Prince  William  and  Prince  Harry. 
Elsewhere  in  this  historic  palace  are  the  apartments  of  other 
members  of  the  royal  family,  including  Queen  Elizabeth  II's 
sister,  Princess  Margaret. 

Close  to  Kensington  Palace,  on  land  that  was  once  the 
dtchen  garden  of  the  palace,  where  the  royal  vegetables  were 
grown  in  George  IV's  time,  a  handsome  new  block  of 
ipartments  has  just  been  completed. 

Known  simply  as  3a  Palace  Green,  and  built  by  Regalian 
Properties,  one  of  Britain's  leading  real-estate  developers,  it 
las  just  20  of  the  most  stunning  and  desirable  apartments 
ind  penthouses  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  apartments  are  fully  air-conditioned  and  have  elegant 
entrance  halls,  spacious  reception  rooms,  luxurious  kitchens 
with  marble  floors  and  worktops,  and  beautifully  fitted 
bedrooms  with  their  own  private  bathrooms. 

From  the  terrace  or  balcony  of  each  apartment  are  glorious 
views  over  the  treetops  of  Kensington  Gardens  to  the  palace, 
and  beyond  to  the  landmarks  of  London's  much-loved 
skyline. 

Safety  and  security  are  unequalled  at  3a  Palace  Green.  At 
ach  end  of  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  the  private  road  that 


1 .  The  grand  entrance  hall  of  penthouse  20 

2.  A  guest  bedroom  decorated  by  acclaimed  interior  decorators.  Dai  id  Hicks  International 

3.  View  opposite  to  Kensington  Palace 


forms  the  western  boundary  of  Kensington  Palace  and  the 
park,  are  entrance  gates  and  lodges  manned  by  the  Crown 
Estate's  own  gatekeepers  and  by  the  Royal  Parks  Police. 

This  private  road  is  patrolled  regularly  by  members  of  the 
Royal  and  Diplomatic  Protection  Group,  for  neighbouring 
properties  include  the  London  homes  of  some  of  the  world's 
top  people.  These  include  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  and  King 
Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  also  the  ambassadors  of  France, 
India,  Japan.  Finland,  Norway  and  the  USSR. 

From  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  3a  Palace  Green  has  its 
own  handsome  gated  entrance,  with  a  lodge  manned  24 
hours  a  day.  Beyond  is  a  private  drive,  with  landscaped 
gardens  bounded  by  electronically  sensored  railings  and 
guard  wires,  and  security  cameras  monitoring  visitors  as  they 
approach  the  reception  foyer,  which  is  also  manned  by 
uniformed  staff  24  hours  a  day. 

Cocooned  in  comfort  and  splendour  at  3a  Palace  Green, 
one  is  still  close  to  some  of  London's  greatest  attractions, 
including  the  fashionable  shops  and  restaurants  of 
Kensington,  Chelsea,  Knightsbridge  and  Mayfair,  and 
the  theatres  and  entertainments  of  London's  vibrant 
West  End. 

Viscount  Linley,  a  nephew  of  the  Queen  of  England,  has 
been  commissioned  to  make  an  exquisite  marquetry  model 
of  the  development.  The  work  of  art,  which  is  ingeniously 
designed  to  be  used  as  a  writing  bureau,  uses  a  combination 
of  the  finest  woods,  including  madrona  burr,  sycamore, 
harewood  and  macassar  ebony.  There  are  plans  for  it  to  be 
previewed  around  the  world  before  being  sold  at  auction  in 
the  summer  of  1992  by  Sotheby's  in  London. 

Prices  start  at  £2  million  (US$3.4  million)  for  a  three- 
bedroom  apartment,  rising  to  £13.5  million  (US$23.1 
million)  for  the  largest  of  the  four  penthouses,  which  has 
two  rooftop  terraces  and  a  'Winter  Garden'  providing  a 
panoramic  view  over  London.  Truly  the  most  desirable 
address  in  the  world. 

by  Michael  Hanson 


For  further  information  on  3a  Palace  Green,  contact: 
Sotheby's  International  Realty,  New  York  (212)  606  -4 11" 
Hamptons,  London  (071)  493  8222 
Savills,  London  ((Fl)  -*99  8644 


ADVERTISEMENT 


CONNOISSEUR'S 


Discernment  Is  the  Better  Part  of  Valor 


"I  travel  for  travel's  sake.  The  great  affair  is  to  tnove."-NedRorem,  1967 

(l)  cachet  AND  CARRY:  Canteens  may  be  fine  for  a  hike  in  the  Adirondack^,  but 
when  day  excursions  call  for  a  bit  of  elegance  (from  a  shopping  spree  in  Rome  to  a 
beach  day  on  Patmos),  these  Gucci  bottled-watcr  holders  are  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
pit  stop  in  a  cool  cafe.  Worn  around  the  neck  or  across  the  shoulder  and  chest,  the 
leather  holder  comes  in  two  sizes  and  five  colors  (tan,  red,  pink,  blue,  and  yellow). 
Gucci,  685  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10022;  212-826-2600.  (2)  under  the 
sheltering  sky:  La  Gazelle  d'Or  in  Taroudant,  Morocco,  is  the  most  luxurious 
hotel  in  all  Africa.  It  was  conceived  by  French  Baron  Jean  Pellenc  as  a 
hunting  lodge  in  the  1930s,  and  regulars  have  included 
Lee  Radziwill  and  writer  Paul  Bowles,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous heads  of  state.  Fifteen  circular  bungalows  done  up 
Berber-style  with  shimmering  silks  and  a  private  ham- 
mam  (bath)  where  Moroccan  girls  will  bathe  you  with 
rose  water  make  the  Gazelle  d'Or  a  grand  respite 
from  the  biblical  simplicity  of  Taroudant.  Hotel  La 
Gazelle  d'Or;  212-885-2039.  (3)  a  la  cartier: 
Pasha  describes  a  powerful  diplomat  or  poten- 
tate. Modern-day  pashas  work  as  they  travel,  so  the  French 
firm  of  Cartier  has  created  the  Pasha  pen,  a  writing  instru- 
ment whose  lines  recall  the  French  Art  Deco  styling  of  the 
1920s.  Fashioned  in  blue,  black,  or  burgundy  lacquer,  the  pen 
features  a  gold-plated  cap  and  is  ornamented  by  a  cabochon  ruby  tip. 
Cartier,  Fifth  Ave.  and  Fifty-second  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022;  212- 
753-01 11.  (4)  global  concerns:  Allegra  Hicks  will  design  a  table — the 
top  painted  to  simulate  a  variety  of  woods  and  ivory — to  commemorate  any 
journey,  from  a  grand  tour  of  Europe  to  a  trek  through  the  Himalayas.  Hicks, 
who  formerly  painted  murals  in  French  and  Italian  homes,  designed  the 
table  pictured  here,  which  charts  the  course  of  her  recent  honeymoon 
trip  with  husband  Ashley,  son  of  British  decorator  David  Hicks. 
Information:  212-879-9773.  (5)  basic  black:  In  1897,  Georges 
Vuitton,  son  of  Louis,  the  venerable  trunk  maker,  had  already 
designed  his  first  car  trunk:  it  had  lever  fastenings  that 
tightened  a  double  rubber  joint  between  the  lid  and 
the  frame,  thus  making  the  trunk  perfectly  watertight. 
This  was  before  cars  had  trunks,  of  course,  and  this 
rare,  vintage  1910  black-on-black  Vuittonite  Noir 
leather  trunk,  which  held  two  smaller  cases,  was  meant 
to  be  fixed  to  the  back  of  your  matching  black  Rolls- 
Royce  or  Duesenberg.  Dealer:  Annette  Agace  De 
Castro,  Stand  232,  Alley  6,  Paul  Bert,  Saint  Ouen, 
France;  33-44-516-145.  (6)  view  from  the  top:  The 
century  English  literary  critic  Samuel  Johnson  once  remarked,  "A 
*j  man  who  has  never  been  to  Italy  is  always  conscious  of  an 
inferiority. "  The  Villa  San  Michele,  in  the  heart  of  Italy  in  the  Tuscan 
hills  overlooking  Florence,  features  a  facade  designed  in  1500  by 
Michelangelo.  Hotel  Villa  San  Michele,  Via  Doccia,  50014  Fiesole; 
39-55-59451;  open  March  to  November.  (7)  sitting  pretty: 
In  the  good  old  days  before  the  revolution  (the  French 
one,  that  is),  well-heeled  travelers  often  carried  their  own  furni- 
ture to  use  while  staying  in  the  vermin-infested  inns  that  were 
"~— — *-4  shared  by  everyone  from  highway  robbers  to 
gentlemen  of  the  court.  Today,  Frederick  Victoria, 
who  will  make  a  copy  of  this  Louis  XV-style 
folding  traveling  chair,  insists  they're  perfect  for 
watching  a  polo  tournament  or  sitting  out  that  long 
croquet  match  in  style.  Frederick  P.  Victoria  &  Son, 
154  E.  Fifty-fifth  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022;  212- 
755-2549.  (8)  luxury  for  sail:  A  Seabourn 
cruise  is  as  rare  and  luxurious  as  a  holiday  on  a 
private  yacht.  Seabourn  recalls  a  day  when  ocean  "^~- 
travel  was  decidedly  posh  (port  outward,  .starboard 
//ome).  Seabourn  Cruises,  55  Francisco  St.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94133;  415-397-9595. 
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Bound  for  Glory 

Publishing  behemoths  may  have  to 
ante  up  millions  of  dollars  for  books  by 
such  luminaries  as  Norman  Schwarz- 
kopf and  Margaret  Thatcher,  but  twen- 
ty-three-year-old Luke  Ives  Pontifell 
(ne  Silverman)  convinced  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  to  write  an 
essay  to  introduce  the  text  of  his  Har- 
vard commencement  address  for  free. 
He  pulled  off  similar  coups  with  Wil- 
liam Shirer  (a  family  friend),  Walter 
Cronkite,  and  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
among  others.  Pontifell,  who  graduat- 
ed from  Harvard  last  year,  is  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  tiny  New  York-based 
Thornwillow  Press,  which  produces 
fine  limited  edition  books,  usually  in 
runs  of  fewer  than  a  thousand,  some 
hand-stitched  in  Moroccan  goatskin, 
the  rest  in  fine  Dutch  linen.  His  authors 
participate  because  they  share  a  love  for 
the  art  of  the  book.  Their  only  payment 
is  their  pleasure  in  the  finished  prod- 
uct— and  a  few  copies  gratis. 

"All  my  books  are  meant  to  com- 
memorate turning  points — Cronkite 
wrote  on  the  moon  landing,  Kohl  on  the 
reunification  of  Germany,"  says  Ponti- 
fell, whose  next  project,  Mozart:  Portfo- 
lio of  a  Genius,  containing  facsimiles  of 
the  maestro's  works,  will  be  published 


on  December  5,  the 
two-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  com- 
poser's death. 

Pontifell  got  his 
start  at  age  sixteen, 
when  he  hand-printed 
a  children's  book  writ- 
ten by  a  friend  and 
peddled  it  store  to 
store.  He  worked 
equally  hard  at  creat- 
ing his  slightly  eccen- 
tric persona,  changing 
his  name  to  Pontifell  at 
age  eighteen — his 
great-grandfather  had 
abandoned  it — taking 
up  pipe  smoking,  and 
driving  a  gold  1961 
Cadillac. 

Sporting  dressing 
gowns  and  ascots,  he 
often  appears  to  be  from  another  era, 
but  Pontifell  has  a  keen  love  for  current 
events  and  a  modern  flair  for  marketing. 
His  high-profile  publication  parties 
routinely  bring  out  the  heavyweights — 
Henry  Kissinger  among  them. 

"For  politicians  and  authors  who've 
reached  their  level,"  says  Pontifell  in  his 


elegant  Manhattan  apartment  cum  of- 
fice, "it's  not  about  money.  It's  about 
the  preservation  of  their  words." 

— Daniel  Max 

Thornwillow  Press  books  are  available  through 
the  publisher,  51  W.  Fifty-eighth  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10019;  212-838-5644.  Prices  range 
from  $75  to  $500. 


"I'D  LIKE  TO  HAVE  A  CAREER  LIKE 
Bob  Fosse's,"  muses  forty-year-old 
director-choreographer  Vincent  Pater- 
son.  "I'd  like  to  jump  around,  do  stage, 
do  musical  and  nonmusical  films."  Ac- 


Steps  to  Success 

tually,  he's  been  doing  exactly  that. 
During  the  last  few  years,  Paterson, 
who  trained  in  classical  theater  and 
worked  as  a  dancer  for  eight  years,  has 
choreographed  and/or  directed  a  slew  of 
film  and  stage  proj- 
ects— ranging  from  the 
dance  numbers  for  Ma- 
donna's "Blond  Ambi- 
tion" tour  and  her  "Ex- 
press Yourself  video  to 
videos  for  Michael  Jack- 
son ("Smooth  Crimi- 
nal") and  television 
commercials  starring 
Ray  Charles  and  Whit- 
ney 1  louston. 

for     the     moment, 
though,  Paterson  seems 


to  be  specializing  in  people  who  refuse 
to  grow  up.  He  has  choreographed  two 
musical  sequences  for  Hook,  Steven 
Spielberg's  retelling  of  J.  M.  Barrie's 
Peter  Pan,  and  just  completed  directing 
the  video  for  "Black  or  White,"  the  first 
single  to  be  released  from  the  new 
album  of  real-life  Peter  Pan  Michael 
Jackson.  Next,  Paterson  will  choreo- 
graph Hal  Prince's  revised  musical  stage 
version  of  Kiss  of  the  Spider  Woman, 
starring  Chita  Rivera  (a  former  Fosse 
protegc;e),  which  opens  in  Toronto  this 
spring.  Asked  whether  he  prefers  doing 
work  for  the  stage,  film,  or  video,  he 
says,  with  all  the  determination  of  Pe- 
ter's refusal  to  burden  himself  with 
adulthood,  "I  like  them  all.  It's  difficult 
to  choose,  and  I  don't  want  to. "  — R.  L. 


CONNOISSEUR 


Royal  Dish 


The  next  owner  of  this  excep- 
tional  Worcester  soup  tureen — the  cen- 
terpiece of  the  famous  Hope  service, 
which  depicts  a  female  allegory  of  Hope 
and  was  commissioned  in  1789  by  Wil- 
liam, duke  of  Clarence — will  be  able  to 
ladle  out  a  generous  helping  of  scandal. 

First,  there  is  the  story  be- 
hind William's  curious  domes- 
tic arrangement  at  the  time  of 
the  tureen's  delivery  in  1792. 
Dismissed  from  the  navy  in 
1790  by  his  father,  King 
George  III,  for  plotting  to  have 
him  declared  insane,  William 
was  soon  after  named  ranger  of 
Bushey — a  village  on  the 
Thames  southwest  of  Lon- 
don— a  token  position  that 
kept  William  away  from  his 
father's  court  and  entitled  him 
to  a  small  income  and  a  modest 
house  known  as  the  Lodge. 
There,  in  1791,  he  began  anew  life  with 
Dorothy  Jordan,  a  celebrated  comic 
actress  whose  admirers  included  Lord 
Byron  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  her 
four  children  from  a  previous  entangle- 
ment. During  the  twenty-one  years 
they  spent  together,  she  not  only  bore 


Papa  Don't  Preach:  Britain's 
King  William  IV,  the  begetter  of 
ten  illegitimate  half-royals, 
before  ascending  to  the  throne. 


The  Worcester  soup  tureen  represents  one  of  the 
hree  Graces,  Hope— modeled,  according  to  legend,  after 
Emma,  Lady  Hamilton,  Lord  Nelson's  longtime  mistress. 

the  impoverished  duke  ten  children  but 
kept  the  tureen  brimming  with  her 
substantial  earnings  from  the  stage.  In 
1811,  however,  William's  brother 
George,  the  prince  regent,  put  an  end  to 


the  liaison,  demanding  that  his  brother 
make  a  suitable  marriage. 

Serendipity  placed  the  sixty-five- 
year-old  William  on  the  English  throne 
for  seven  years  beginning  in  1830.  But 
King  William  IV  never  neglected  his 
illegitimate  children,  having  bestowed 
the  surname  Fitz- 
Clarence  on  all,  in 
recognition  of  his 
paternity. 

After  his  death 
in  1837,  one  of  his 
sons  by  Dorothy, 
George,  earl  of 
Munster,  inherit- 
ed the  tureen 
along  with  the  rest 
of  the  Hope  ser- 
vice. It  next  went 
to  one  of  the  earl's 
sisters,  the  count- 
ess of  Erroll.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  financial  difficulties  of 
the  twentieth  earl  of  Erroll,  which  led  to 
his  dispersing  the  service  at  auction  at 
Christie's  in  London  in  1893,  the  trea- 
sured porcelain  would  surely  have  trav- 
eled to  Happy  Valley — the  decadent 
enclave  of  aristocratic  English  expatri- 
ates in  Kenya,  which  the  twen- 
ty-second earl  of  Erroll  helped 
settle  in  the  1920s  (and  where 
he  was  later  murdered). 

The  tureen,  untraced  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  Christie's 
sale  and  the  early  1950s — when 
it  surfaced  in  the  antiques  de- 
partment of  Marshall  Field's  in 
Chicago  and  was  purchased  by 
a  porcelain  collector — is  now 
available  at  New  York's  Hyde 
Park  Antiques.  Other  pieces 
from  the  Hope  service  are  in- 
cluded in  the  collections  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
and  the  British  Museum  in 
London.  The  Worcester  tu- 
reen— and  all  the  dish  that 
comes  with  it  —  can  be  had 
for  about  $26,000. 

—  (Carlos  A.  Rosas 


Hyde  Park  Antiques,  Ltd.,  836  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY  10003;  212-477-0033. 
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Acquiring  Minds 

.  .  .  Want  to  Own 
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LOUIS  AUCHINCLOSS,  author  and 
retired  attorney 

"I  started  collecting  books,  mostly  first  edi- 
tions of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
literature,  during 
World  War  II,  when  my 
ship,  a  U.S.  Navy  am- 
phibious vessel,  was 
operating  in  the  En- 
glish Channel  and  I 
had  occasional  leave 
to  go  to  London.  I  con- 
tinued in  New  York  af- 
ter the  war  but  fell  victim  to  the  silly  fad  for 
unusual  and  curious  editions,  such  as  an 
eighteenth-century  King  Lear  revised  to  end 
happily!  I  remember  proudly  showing  Harry 
James,  nephew  of  the  great  novelist,  my  copy 
of  Washington  Square  with  a  title  page  ac- 
knowledging the  wrong  James,  the  now  for- 
gotten George  P.  R.,  as  author.  When  Harry 
commented  sarcastically,  'Imagine  paying  a 
fancy  price  for  a  printing  error,'  I  could  only 
reply  that  collecting  was  a  form  of  madness.  I 
soon,  however,  corrected  my  ways  and  limit- 
ed my  acquisitions  to  first  or  very  special  later 
editions  of  books  that  I  loved.  But  mine  was 
never  the  habit  of  the  reading  copy.'  I  had  to 
be  able  to  peruse  and  turn  the  pages.  The  only 
book  in  my  library  today  that  I  dare  not  read, 
because  of  its  too  perfect  state,  is  a  mint  first 
edition  of  [Marcel  Proust's]  Du  Cote  de  Chez 
Swann." 

NICOLE  MILLER,  fashion  designer 

"About  five  years  ago,  I  began  collecting 
1950s  French  furniture  by  such  designers  as 
Jean  Prouve  and  Serge  Mouille  because  I  was 
dating  an  antiques  dealer  who  specialized  in 
their  work.  I  realized  I  was  hooked  when  one 
of  the  galleries  I  frequented  had  to  come  to 
my  apartment  to  pick  up  a  black  Formica  and 
_^^^^_  metal  game  table  by 

Prouve  that  I'd  had  on 
approval  for  a  short 
time  and  foolishly  de- 
cided not  to  keep.  As 
soon  as  they  picked  it 
up  and  started  head- 
ing for  the  door,  I  knew 
I  couldn't  live  without 
it,  so  I  wrote  a  check 
on  the  spot  and  kept  it. 
Now  I  use  it  to  play 
500  rummy.  During  parties,  I  keep  decks  of 
cards  and  a  piggy  bank  full  of  pennies  on  it, 
just  in  case  anyone  wants  to  bet  money.'' 

— Compiled  by  Carlos  A.  Rosas 
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Vicente  Wolf  reclines  on  a  1930s-inspired 
sofa  he  designed  for  Henredon. 


H4HH>I 
From  Havana  to  Henredon 


Vicente  (pronounced  Vincent) 
Wolf  is  a  perfect  example  of  American 
self-creation.  With  his  faint  accent  and 
regal  bearing,  the  forty-six-year-old  de- 
signer could  almost  pass  for  a  European 
aristocrat;  in  truth,  he  and  his  family 
fled  Cuba  in  1962,  when  he  was  sixteen. 
Now,  long  after  his  climb  out  of  the 
Miami  barrios,  he  is  reinventing  himself 
once  again.  The  seventies  and  eighties 
champion  of  minimalism  is  reemerging 
as  a  designer  of  eclectic,  plush  furnish- 
ings: loose-shaded  lamps  for  Paul  Han- 
son; "ltware  patterns  based  on  twigs 
and  duchess   of  Windsor's   collar 

floun  for    Sasaki;    a    twenty-five- 

piece  fu  e  line  that  includes  1950s- 

style  cot  Bauhaus-inspired  arm- 

chairs, am   i  odern  night  stands  for 

Henredon,  >r    Steuben,    a    vase 

shaped  lik<.    >  Corinthian  capital  and  a 
paperweig'  >ok    like  a  spool  c  " 

thread,   com,     te   with  its  own  silv 
needle.  What  i.  >f  these  pieces . 

Wolf's  simplicity  le  and  clarity 
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thought — hallmarks  of  his  entire  career. 

It's  been  quite  a  journey  for  Wolf, 
who  worked  as  a  bank  teller  and  dab- 
bled in  advertising  and  modeling  when 
he  first  came  to  New  York  in  1964  at  age 
eighteen.  His  initiation  into  decorating 
began  at  the  House  of  Verde,  specialists 
in  flocking-on-foil  wallpaper,  where  he 
swept  floors;  soon  he  was  helping  cli- 
ents choose  colors  and  assisting  decora- 
tors on  a  freelance  basis.  A  series  of 
disastrous  full-timejobs  with  other  dec- 
orators followed.  One  ended  when  the 
owner  taunted  Wolf  about  his  lack  of 
education,  accusing  him  of  not  know- 
ing what  the  word  hue  meant,  to  which 
Wolf  replied,  "I  may  not  know  what  hue 
means,  but  I  know  your  work  is  ugly." 
He  joined  forces  with  interior  designer 
Bob  Patino  in  1973,  and  their  designs, 
soon  published  everywhere,  helped  de- 
fine an  era. 

Now  on  his  own,  Wolf  is  very  much 
at  home  in  his  new,  lush,  four-room, 
black  and  white  office  on  Manhattan's 


West  Side.  A  circa-1920  wooden  bank- 
er's chair  mingles  with  his  Henredon 
armchair  and  numerous  sketches  and 
mock-ups  for  future  commissions.  An 
even  more  pleasing  testament  to  his 
success  was  a  conversation  overheard  in 
a  restaurant.  The  man  asked,  "Is  that 
Richard  Gere?"  and  his  companion  re- 
plied, "No,  it's  Vicente  Wolf."  "Now, 
that's  success,"  says  Wolf. 

Could  he  fall  into  a  rut?  He  scoffs  at 
the  question.  "I'm  able  to  absorb  every 
style,  every  idea,  and  put  it  all  together 
and  make  it  work,"  he  says.  "I  can 
change  my  look  constantly,  and  that 
gives  a  designer  lasting  power.  The 
work  is  all  about  evolution  now:  how 
we  can  pick  and  choose  from  all  eras, 
and  how  much  I've  evolved  from  that 
kid  off  the  boat."  — Eve  M.  Kahn 

Vicente  Wolf  will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  a 
Designers'  Luncheon  on  December  3  at  the 
Cooper-Hewitt  National  Museum  of  Design,  2 
E.  Ninety-first  St.,  New  York,  NY  10128;  212- 
H60-6321.  Reservations  are  required. 
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Absolutely  Divine: 

Michel  Roux's 

new  crusade. 


WHAT  WE  HEARD  THIS  MONTH 
BY  RICHARD  JOHNSON 

CROSS  PURPOSES 

Absolut  importer  MICHEL  ROUX  isn't  exclu- 
sively interested  in  paintings  that  portray  a 
certain  brand  of  Swedish  vodka.  An  art  patron 
as  well  as  the  head  of  Carillon  Importers, 
Roux  is  commissioning  fourteen  American 
artists  to  create  works  with  a  religious,  rather 
than  commercial,  appeal — the  stations  of  the 
cross,  to  be  precise. 

Roux,  who  was  born  in  France,  got  the  idea 
one  day  while  worshiping  in  the  little  chapel 
of  Tourtour  (popu- 
lation 300),  in  the 
south  of  France, 
where  he  has  a 
home.  "It's  a  beau- 
tiful church  that 
was  pretty  naked 
inside,"  Roux  ex- 
plains. The  paint- 
ings, which  will 
adorn  the  church's 
bare  walls,  should 
be  hung  by  Christ- 
mas Eve  midnight 
mass.  The  artists,  including  Julie  Wachtel, 
Jeff  Carpenter,  Romero  Britto,  and  Ivan  Jen- 
son,  are  donating  their  works  to  the  chapel — 
but  they'll  all  get  a  trip  to  Provence  for  the 
unveiling. 

HAMPTONS  VERITE 

If  one's  life  can  be  art,  then  COCO  BROWN  is 
an  artist.  And  now  the  maestro  of  the  good  life 
is  sharing  his  masterwork  with  the  masses. 

Brown,  the  jet-setting  playboy  son  of  Holly- 
wood producer  Harry  Brown,  had  a  tag  team 
of  film  crews  following  his  every  move  last 
summer  in  the  Hamptons  as  they  amassed 
cinema  verite  footage  for  a  documentary  he 
has  titled  Irritations  of  Summer.  "It's  a  come- 
dy about  the  serious  themes  at  the  end  of  the 
day,"  says  Brown,  a  man  who  has  seen  many 
a  rosy  dawn  at  the  end  of  his  days. 

Among  the  talent  involved  were  Robert 
Leacock,  who  filmed  most  of  Madonna's 
Truth  or  Dare,  and  director  Christian  Black- 
wood, winner  of  the  Bundesfilmpreis,  the 
German  equivalent  of  the  Oscar. 
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Party  Hopping:  Auteur  Coco 
Brown  films  all. 


"It's  scripted,  but 
with  real  back- 
grounds," Brown 
told  me.  "Back- 
grounds that  would 
cost  thirty  million 
dollars  to  make 
and  still  wouldn't 
look  right." 

The  crews  chronicled  Brown's  experiences 
at  the  Billy  Joel-Paul  Simon  concert  in  Mon- 
tauk,  the  Martha  Stewart  birthday  party  at  her 
pluperfect  house  and  gardens  in  East  Hamp- 
ton, and  a  dozen  other  A-list  bashes  where 
most  of  the  guests  seemed  to  have  stepped 
out  of  either  a  Ralph  Lauren  ad  or  one  of  Bruce 
Weber's  for  Calvin  Klein. 

Brown  is,  of  course,  the  main  character. 
The  project  was  sparked,  he  explained,  after 
he  suffered  a  "cancer  scare"  in  the  spring. 

Brown  is  aiming  for  a  higher  reality,  and  he 
doesn't  expect  a  huge  box  office  hit.  "It's  an 
art  film.  If  it's  good,  it'll  be  great.  If  it's  bad,  I 
can  afford  the  mistake." 

PROMOTING  SARGENT 

HENRY  KRAVIS  and  CAROLYNE  ROEHM  keep 
fairly  high  profiles. 

Kravis  gets  written  about  in  books  like 
Barbarians  at  the  Gate:  The  Fall  of  RJR 
Nabisco  because  he  is  one  of  the  biggest  and 
busiest  leveraged-buy-out  kings  still  on  the 
scene.  Roehm's  swanlike  frame,  swathed  in 
her  own  designs,  is  familiar  to  magazine 
readers,  who  saw  her  ads  before  the  plug  was 
pulled  on  her  fashion 


company  this  past 
September.  But  the 
power  couple  isn't 
forthcoming  with  de- 
tails  of  their  art 
collection. 

When  I  asked 
Roehm  about  the  ru- 
mor that  she  and 
Kravis  were  corner- 
ing the  market  on 
John  Singer  Sargent 
paintings,  she  said, 


Carolyne  Roehm 
and  Henry  Kravis: 
Cornering  art? 


"I  love  Sargent.  He  did  renderings 
of  women  beautifully  and  clothing 
beautifully.  Yes,  we  do  have  some." 
How  many?  "We  don't  have  enough 
to  fill  a  museum,  that's  for  sure." 

Roehm,  an  assistant  to  Oscar  de 
la  Renta  before  she  launched  her 
own  line  in  fall  1985,  laughs  at  the 
suggestion  that  she  and  Kravis  are  cornering 
the  market.  "Sargent  was  pretty  prolific,"  she 
pointed  out. 

MclNERNEYA  CLEF 

Literary  circles  are  already  buzzing,  fingers 
are  pointing,  names  are  being  named.  Spec- 
ulation is  rife  over  who  JAY  MclNERNEY  is 
really  writing  about  in  his  new  novel,  Bright- 
ness Falls,  due  this  June  from  Knopf. 

Friendly  types  in  the  publishing  world  say 
the  seven-hundred-pager  is  his  best  book 
ever — a  big,  rich  tale  with  strong  characters, 
at  least  seventy  of  them.  Most  are  fictitious, 
but  about  five  are  based  on  real-life  New 
Yorkers,  and  the  literati  are  in  an  uproar 
figuring  out  who  they  are. 

HAROLD  BRODKEY,  the 
author  who  spent  twenty 
years  writing  The  Runaway 
Soul,  supposedly  served  as 
the  model  for  a  self- 
involved  genius  in  Jay's  book 
who  keeps  wondering  why  he 
isn't  more  famous.  "Well, 
you're  the  most  famous  un- 
published author  in  the 
world,"  his  friend  tells  him. 

erroll  Mcdonald,  the 

talented  Pantheon  editor,  is 
said  to  be  the  basis  for  a 
character  named  Washington  Lee. 

Washington  works  in  the  same  company  as 
the  book's  protagonist,  Russell,  who  readers 
will  assume  is  a  composite  inspired  by  Jay's 
editor  at  Knopf,  GARY  FISKETJON,  and  his 
friend  MORGAN  ENTREKIN,  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press  publisher-president.  Readers 
might  also  recognize  a  character  based  on 
JASON  EPSTEIN,  the  professorial  editorial 
director  of  Random  House.    □ 
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Jay  Mclnerney:  Bright 
lights,  small  city. 
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THE  COCKTAIL  HOUR 


Celebrating  Champagne 

Nature  created  it,  monks  perfected  it,  and  no  one — from  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  New  Year's  Eve  revelers — would  dream  of  celebrating 
an  occasion  without  it.  But  who  makes  the  best  bottle? 

by  F.  Paul  Pacult 


Madame  de  Pompadour,  Mis- 
tress of  Louis  XV,  described  it  as  "the 
only  wine  that  leaves  a  woman  beautiful 
after  drinking  it."  And  more  recently, 
humorist  Art  Buchwald  said  he  liked  it 
"because  it  always  tastes  as  though  my 
foot's  asleep."  The  "it"  that  has  called 
forth  three  centuries  of  compliments 
and  comparisons  is  champagne.  As 
amusing  as  the  quotes  may  be,  they  fade 
before  a  list  of  the  names  associated  with 
the  great  celebratory  wine. 

Although  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
didn't  particularly  like  to  drink  the 
wine,  Empress  Josephine  did  (she  espe- 
cially favored  that  of  Dom  Ruinart,  the 
oldest  champagne  house,  founded  in 
1729),  and  the  bills  she  ran  up  for  it 
during  her  marriage  to  Napoleon  be- 
came an  issue  after  their  divorce. 

Queen  Victoria  and  her  son  Edward 
VII  were  amused  by  Joseph  Perrier's 
champagnes.  Today,  Krug  and  Bol- 
linger are  the  champagnes  of  choice  in 
Buckingham  Palace.  In  1981,  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  married  Lady  Diana 
Spencer,  their  2,500  guests  drank  130 
cases  (1,560  750-milliliter  bottles)  of 
Bollinger  R.  D.  1973.  Six  years  later,  at 
the  reception  for  Prince  Andrew  and 
Sarah  Ferguson,  Bollinger  R.  D.  1966 
was  served. 

Nineteenth-century  czars  liked  their 
champagne  very  sweet,  so  Louis  Roe- 
derer  and  Veuve  Clicquot  created  spe- 
cial blends  for  their  tastes  and  tables. 
Cristal,  the  house  of  Roederer's  most 
prestigious  product,  came  into  exis- 
tence in  1876,  when  Czar  Alexander  II 
insisted  that  his  personal  champagnes  be 
bottled  in  clear  crystal. 

History  seems  to  be  awash  with 
champagne,  but  so  is  art — even  in  its 
most  popular  guises.  Champagne  has 
been  used  in  films  to  indicate  celebra- 
tions, from  Casablanca  and  To  (latch  a 


Thief  to  The  Fabulous  Baker  Boys,  Ba- 
bette's  Feast,  and  The  Godfather,  Part  III. 
Agent  007  drank  Veuve  Clicquot  in  his 
early  screen  incarnations  when  played 
by  Sean  Connery.  Lately,  portrayed  by 
Timothy  Dalton,  James  Bond's  taste 
seems  to  have  switched  to  Bollinger. 

But  what  is  champagne?  It's 
important  to  understand  that  although 
almost  all  wine-making  countries  pro- 
duce sparkling  wines,  the  only  ones  that 
can  truly  be  called  champagne  come 
from  71,000  demarcated  acres  of  vine- 
yards in  the  Champagne  district  of 
France,  ninety  miles  northeast  of  Paris. 
There  are  scores  of  palatable  sparkling 
wines  produced  outside  the  Cham- 
pagne region,  but  most  experts  agree 
that  only  a  handful  of  these  have  cham- 
pagne's depth  of  character  and  the  range 
and  intensity  of  its  flavor.  Sixteenth- 
and  seventeenth-century  wine  drinkers 
held  the  red  and  white  still  wines  of 
Champagne,  along  with  those  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  highest  esteem. 

As  for  the  bubbles  that  transform  a 
still  wine  into  a  sparkling  one,  they 
occur  naturally  under  the  proper  envi- 
ronmental conditions.  In  Champagne, 
grapes  are  harvested  in  October,  so 
fermentation  takes  place  late  in  the  year. 
This  once  meant  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  process  to  be  temporarily  halted 
if  winter  came  early.  Before  the  advent 
of  modern  technology,  unexpectedly 
cold  temperatures  would  numb  the 
yeast,  the  agent  of  fermentation,  into  a 
state  of  suspended  animation.  Then, 
when  the  weather  warmed  up  in  the 
spring,  the  yeast  was  reawakened  and 
finished  what  it  had  begun  in  the  late 
fall,  thereby  causing  carbon  dioxide 
bubbles  to  form  and  the  first  cham- 
pagnes to  come  into  being — without 
human  intervention. 


The  myth  has  been  assiduously  pro- 
moted that  Dom  Pierre  Perignon  (1638- 
1715)  was  the  creator  of  champagne. 
But  there  is  no  hard  evidence  that  the 
administrator  for  forty-seven  years  of 
the  Abbey  of  Hautvillers,  the  most 
influential  Marne  monastery,  did  more 
than  conduct  experiments  with  spar- 
kling wines.  He  was  one  of  the  premier 
still-wine  makers  of  his  time  and  had  an 
uncanny  ability  for  blending  various 
ordinary  wines  into  one  superior  one. 

No  one  seems  to  have  created  cham- 
pagne; it  was  merely  discovered  and 
over  time  refined  by  talented  monastic 
enologists.  But  the  world's  thirst  for  it 
has  been  prodigious  ever  since  it  became 
chic  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV  in  the  early 
and  mid-eighteenth  century.  In  1990 
alone,  according  to  Champagne  News 
and  Information  Bureau  statistics,  a 
staggering  232.4  million  bottles  were 
shipped  to  world  markets,  with  11.7 
million  of  them  landing  on  docks  in  the 
United  States.  Dom  Perignon  and  his 
contemporaries  could  never  have 
guessed  that  their  early  viticultural  ex- 
periments would  form  the  foundation 
of  one  of  the  world's  most  successful 
wine  industries.  On  any  given  day,  the 
cellars  of  Champagne  contain  between 
400  and  600  million  bottles  in  various 
stages  of  fermentation  and  maturation. 

These  stages  are  carefully  monitored. 
The  first  fermentation  is  what  makes  the 
juice  of  the  grape  into  wine.  The  sec- 
ond, or  double,  fermentation  adds  the 
bubbles  to  sparkling  wine.  The  finest 
double  fermentation  process  is  the  mcth- 
ode  champenoise ,  and  what  makes  it  spe- 
cial is  that  it  takes  place  in  the  bottle  that 
will  eventually  be  purchased  by  the 
consumer.  It  isn't  an  accident  of  nature, 
as  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
a  meticulously  controlled  process. 

During    the    October    harvest,    the 
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white  Chardonnay  and  black  Pinot  noir 
and  Pinot  meunier  grapes  are  gently 
carted  to  the  nearby  presses.  The  finest 
juice,  that  used  for  the  best  champagnes, 
comes  from  the  vin  de  cuvee,  the  first 
pressing.  After  the  vin  de  cuvee  is  fer- 
mented into  wine,  it  is  placed  in  stainless 
steel  or  glass-lined  tanks  for  several 
weeks  to  clarify.  The  following  January 
or  February,  the  wine  is  blended  with 
up  to  forty  others  to  attain  the  proper 
balance  of  fruit,  sugar,  and  acid  dictated 
by  the  established  standards  of  the  par- 
ticular champagne  house. 

Now  it  will  be  bottled,  but  first,  a 
sugar,  wine,  and  yeast  mixture  called 
liqueur  de  tirage  is  added.  The  liqueur  de 
tirage  causes  the  crucial  second  fermen- 
tation, making  champagne  out  of  still 
wine.  It  takes  from  six  to  twelve  weeks 
and  builds  up  tremendous  pressure  in 
the  thick-walled  glass  bottles. 

After  the  second  fermentation,  the 
champagnes  are  then  moved  to  the 
aging  section  of  the  cellar.  Most  non- 
vintage  champagnes  will  age  for  two  to 
three  years,  although  the  better  cuvees, 
especially  the  vintage-dated  cuvees  and 


tetes  de  cuvees,  may  be  allowed  to  mature 
for  five  years  or  more.  The  bottles  are 
then  moved  to  A-shaped  wooden  racks 
called  pupitres  and  turned  and  gently 
shaken  daily  by  workers  known  as 
remueurs,  or  "riddlers,"  who  can  turn  up 
to  50,000  a  day.  Each  bottle  is  rotated  90 
degrees  every  day  and  gradually  shitted 
from  horizontal  to  vertical.  During  the 
period  o£remuage,  dead  yeast  cells  from 
the  second  fermentation  slide  down  the 
sides  of  the  bottle,  finally  collecting  in 
the  neck  when  the  bottle  is  fully  wise  sur 
poiute,  or  upside  down. 

The  next  stage  is  the  degorgement, 
when  the  sediment  plug  is  removed. 
The  bottle  neck  is  dipped  into  ice-cold 
brine,  which  freezes  the  sediment.  Then 
the  bottle  is  uncorked,  and  the  pent-up 
pressure  expels  the  plug.  A  viscous 
liquid,  liqueur  d'expeditioti ,  is  then  quick- 
ly injected  into  the  bottle  as  it  is  fitted 
with  its  final  cork  and  wire.  The  liqueur 
d'expeditioti,  composed  of  sugar,  cham- 
pagne, and  mature  wine,  dictates  the 
degree  of  dryness — the  less  sugar,  the 
drier  the  wine. 

Nonvintage  brut  and  nonvintage  ex- 


tra dry  varieties  are  blended  from  wines 
harvested  in  different  years.  They  are 
the  most  available,  popular,  and  afford- 
able. A  vintage  designation  indicates 
that  all  the  wines  used  in  the  blend  were 
from  the  same  harvest. 

Blanc  de  blancs  is  a  champagne  made 
entirely  from  Chardonnay,  Cham- 
pagne's only  white  grape.  Blanc  de 
noirs,  however,  is  a  white  champagne 
made  from  black  grapes,  either  Pinot 
noir  or  Pinot  meunier  or  a  blend.  Tete  de 
cuvee  or  cuvee  speciale  is  the  best  cham- 
pagne produced  by  a  particular  house. 
Accordingly,  they  tend  to  be  as  expen- 
sive as  they  are  delicious. 

When  is  champagne  appropriate?  The 
late  Madame  Lily  Bollinger,  one  of 
Champagne's  grandes  dames,  was 
asked  that  question  in  1961  by  the 
London  Daily  Mail.  "I  only  drink  cham- 
pagne when  I'm  happy  and  when  I'm 
sad,"  she  replied.  "Sometimes  I  drink  it 
when  I'm  alone.  When  I  have  company, 
I  consider  it  obligatory.  I  trifle  with  it  if 
I'm  not  hungry  and  drink  it  when  I  am. 
Otherwise  I  never  touch  it — unless  I'm 
thirsty."   □ 


The  Best  Champagnes  for  New  Year's  Eve 


Champagne  always  involves  some  ritual, 
from  the  opening  of  the  bottle  and  the  furious 
storm  of  bubbles  and  foam  to  the  toast.  But 
people  also  love  champagne  because  it  can 
be  enjoyed  at  any  time  and  in  any  way.  It  is  as 
elegant  and  delicious  at  a  sunrise  breakfast 
with  eggs  Benedict  as  it  is  at  midnight  with 
caviar,  as  pleasing  with  food  as  it  is  by  itself, 
and  it's  wonderful  as  a  mixer. 

Proper  glassware  is  vital.  The  traditional 
wide,  shallow-bowled  glasses,  which  accord- 
ing to  legend  were  originally  fashioned  in  the 
shape  of  Marie  Antoinette's  breasts,  are  not 
the  best,  because  the  wide  surface  releases 
the  effervescence  too  quickly.  Far  better  are 
the  flute  glasses,  with  deep,  narrow  bowls 
that  sustain  champagne's  bubbles,  and 
hence  its  vivacity,  longer. 

Most  champagne  drinkers  prefer  their 
champagne  dry  to  semidry.  The  word  Brut  on 
the  label  indicates  that  the  champagne  is 
very  dry,  with  less  than  fifteen  grams  of  sugar 
per  liter.  Extra  Dry  means  that  it  is  dry,  but 
less  so  than  Brut.  Sec  signifies  that  the 
champagne  is  moderately  sweet,  and  Demi- 
Sec  means  it  is  very  sweet — more  than  thirty 
grams  of  sugar  per  I,  er. 

I  recently  attended  a  tasting  of  more  than 


eighty  champagnes  in  eight  different  catego- 
ries, representative  of  most  of  the  French 
champagnes  available  in  the  U.S.  market. 

I  can  recommend  twenty-three  cham- 
pagnes from  seventeen  different  producers 
in  six  categories.  They  range  in  price  from 
$24  to  $100  and  are  listed  below. 

When  shopping  for  champagne,  bear  two 
things  in  mind:  wine  merchants  often  charge 
less  than  the  manufacturer's  suggested  retail 
price  (listed  below),  so  shop  around;  and 
champagnes,  as  compared  with  non-Cham- 
pagne sparkling  wines,  are  not  inexpensive. 
But  then,  the  best  seldom  is. 

The  notation  *  signifies  superlative  quality 
within  the  category. 

NONVINTAGE  BRUT  AND  EXTRA  DRY 

•  Piper-Heidsieck  Extra  Dry  NV,  $24  * 

•  Perrier-Jouet  Grand  Brut  NV,  $25 

•  Marie  Stuart  Brut  NV,  $29 

•  Bollinger  Special  Cuvee  Brut  NV,  $35 

•  Canard-Duchene  Patrimoine  Brut  NV,  $46 

VINTAGE  BRUT 

•  G.  H.  Mumm  Cordon  Rouge  1985,  $30 

•  Charles  Heidsieck  Brut  1983,  $37 

•  Joseph  Perrier  Brut  1985,  $40  * 


•  Moet  Brut  Imperial  1986,  $40  * 

•  Veuve  Clicquot  Gold  Label  Brut  1983,  $48 

•  Pol  Roger  Brut  1985,  $50  * 

VINTAGE  BLANC  DE  BLANCS 

•  Taillevent  Blanc  de  Blancs  1985,  $49 

•  Charbaut  Certificate  Blanc  de  Blancs  1985, 
$83 

VINTAGE  ROSE 

•  Charles  Heidsieck  Rose  1983,  $45 

DEMI-SEC 

•  G.  H.  Mumm  Cordon  Vert  NV,  $25 

TETE  DE  CUVEE 

•  Cuvee  William  Deutz  1982,  $60 

•  Krug  Grande  Cuvee  "multi-vintage, "  $79* 

•  Moet&Chandon  Dom  Perignon  1983,  $79 

•  Laurent  Perrier  Cuvee  Grand  Siecle  1982, 
$80* 

•  Perrier-Jouet  Fleur  de  Champagne  1985, 
$80 

•  Bollinger  R.  D.  Extra  Brut  1982,  $90  * 

•  Taittinger  Comtes  de  Champagne  1983, 
$90 

•  Joseph   Perrier  Cuvee  Josephine   1982, 
$100 
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Sacred  Mounts 

"Lead  me  to  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I. " 

— Psalm  61:2 

by  Julie  Moir  Messervy 


Six  hundred  million  years  ago,  a 
huge  mountain  range  in  what  would 
become  central  Australia  slowly  eroded 
into  a  sandy  rubble  that  was  compressed 
into  a  hard  sandstone  conglomerate  at 
the  bottom  of  an  ancient  sea.  As  that  sea 
dried  up  over  time,  it  left  behind  Ayers 
Rock,  the  world's  largest  monolith, 
a  1,143-foot-high  inselberg  (island 
mountain)  covering  more  than  a  full 
square  mile  in  the  flat,  red  desert  of 
Australia's  Northern  Territory.  The 
greater  part  of  its  bulk,  thought  to  be 
nearly  four  miles  deep,  remains  buried 
like  an  iceberg  beneath  the  sand.  Known 
to  the  Aborigines  as  Uluru,  Ayers  Rock 
is  a  "sacred  mount,"  a  crossroads  on  the 
network  of  "dreaming  tracks"  that  Ab- 
origines believe  bound  together  their 
central  Australian  ancestors. 

The  only  route  to  the  top  of  Uluru  is  a 
treacherous  ascent  up  a  narrow,  steep 
ridge  along  its  northern  face.  For  the 
first  third  of  the  way,  climbers  haul 
themselves  up  a  30-degree  slope  using  a 
heavy  steel  chain  set  into  the  sheer  face, 
braving  gale-force  winds  and  a  ten- 
foot-wide  ledge  with  a  straight  drop  to 
the  desert  below.  At  least  eight  climbers 
have  fallen  to  their  death  during  the 
ordeal.  Those  who  achieve  the  summit, 
though,  are  rewarded  with  a  360-degree 
view  of  the  surrounding  landscape  and 
the  indescribable  ecstasy  of  leaving  be- 
hind their  human  status  and  entering  the 
upper  regions  of  air  and  spirit  and  sky,  a 
meeting  place  between  heaven  and 
earth — a  sacred  mount. 

Like  many  people,  I  am  drawn  to 
high  places.  I  long  to  sit  in  peace  atop  a 
tower  or  a  pagoda,  a  balcony  or  a 
mountain  peak,  rejoicing  in  this  realm 
far  above  the  world.  "Being  is  experi- 
enced essentially  as  vertically,"  accord- 
ing to  percCj.  ual  psychologist  Rudolf 
Arnheim.  Sp.i  tl  orientation  is  per- 
ceived  through   one's   relation   to  the 


vertical.  In  other  words,  our  vision 
takes  to  the  upright,  both  in  the  physical 
plane  and  in  our  mind's  eye.  I  traveled 
halfway  around  the  world  to  glimpse 
the  desert  from  the  peak  of  Ayers  Rock, 
but  in  a  sense  I  needn't  have  done  so,  for 
there  are  two  ways  to  experience  a 
sacred  mount:  to  journey  up  it  or  to 
occupy  it  in  one's  mind. 

Nearly  every  culture  has  acknowl- 
edged the  holiness  of  height.  Primitive 
people  made  marks  on  their  landscape 
by  raising  artificial  hills  and  rearranging 
stones,  as  at  the  Seven  Barrows  in 
Wiltshire,  England.  Mesopotamians 
built  the  ziggurat  as  a  holy  mountain,  a 
home  for  the  gods,  and  as  an  observa- 
tory to  study  astronomy.  The  ziggurat 
at  Ur,  dating  from  2250  B.C.,  was 
painted  black  at  its  base,  red  on  its  upper 
walls,  and  topped  with  a  blue-tiled 
shrine  and  a  gilded  dome,  possibly 
symbolizing  the  dark  underworld,  the 
habitable  earth,  the  heavens,  and  the 
sun,  respectively.  Borobudur,  a  Bud- 
dhist shrine  injava  composed  in  manda- 
la  form,  represents  the  spiritual  journey 
from  birth  through  death  and  upward  to 
the  realm  of  the  void,  beyond  thought 
or  form.  According  to  one  interpreta- 
tion, temples,  courts,  and  pyramids  at 
Teotihuacan,  near  Mexico  City,  were 
designed  to  observe  the  relationship  of 
earth  to  sun.  The  Mississippian  culture 
produced  a  hundred-foot-high  sacred 
mound  for  ceremonial  burial  rites  at 
Cahokia,  Illinois,  achieving  a  sense  of 
the  eternal  through  abstract  geometry 
and  exaggerated  scale. 

One  needn't  reach  for  the  skies  so 
grandly,  though,  to  produce  a  heavenly 
effect;  the  English  have  long  used  more 
modest  examples  of  vertical  landscape 
design.  In  1629,  at  Cobham  Hall  in 
Kent,  John  Parkinson  wrote  of  a  large 
lime  tree  whose  branches  had  been 
trained  to  form  three  arbors,  one  above 


the  other,  joined  by  a  staircase 
and  floorboards  on  each  level. 
This  was,  Parkinson  conclud- 
ed, "the  goodliest  spectacle 
mine  eyes  ever  beheld  for  one 
tree  to  carry. "  Today,  one  such 
elaborate  tree  house  survives  at 
the  seventeenth-century  Pitch- 
ford  Hall  in  Shropshire. 

An  eighteenth-century 
French  aristocrat,  Francois 
Nicolas  Henri  Racine  de  Mon- 
ville,  created  zjardin  anglo-chin- 
ois  at  Chambourcy,  near  Paris. 
Follies  in  an  odd  assortment  of 
architectural  styles — classical, 
Oriental,  Gothic,  Egyptian — 
are  strewn  throughout  the  one 
hundred  acres,  leading  to  Mon- 
ville's  strange  four-story 
house,  La  Colonne  Detruite, 
which,  indeed,  looks  like  a  bro- 
ken column.  Jutting  provoca- 
tively from  its  hilly  perch,  it 
acts  as  a  vertical  focal  point, 
sending  a  visitor's  line  of 
sight — and  thus,  his  or  her  spir- 
its— soaring  upward. 

The  Chinese  also  understand 
the  role  of  the  vertical  in  the 
predominantly  horizontal  world  of 
their  gardens,  collecting  shi-feng  rocks 
for  the  construction  of  artificial  "moun- 
tains" or  placing  solitary  stones  of  odd 
shapes  alone  in  special  pavilions  or  upon 
marble  plinths.  The  Japanese  prefer  less 
unwieldy  objects,  placing  their  granite 
and  schist  in  groupings  of  three,  five,  or 
seven.  The  tallest  rock  in  a  Japanese 
garden  often  symbolizes  Mount  Meru, 
long  considered  by  Buddhists  to  be  the 
mythical  center  of  the  universe. 

These  design  traditions  continue  to-  ' 
day,  though  perhaps  more  obliquely. 
We  organize  space,  as  the  ancients  did, 
by   placing   either   ourselves   or  other 
objects  in  it  to  gain  access  to  the  sacred 
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Ayers  Rock,  also  known  as  Uluru,  in  central  Australia. 
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power  of  the  high  place,  the  vertical 
point  in  the  landscape.  Whenever  possi- 
ble, we  situate  our  homes  on  the 
heights,  creating  cupolas,  widow's 
walks,  and  turrets  for  the  best  vantage 
on  the  world.  We  festoon  our  gardens 
with  tree  houses,  pergolas,  lookouts, 
overlooks,  and  decks,  adorning  them 
with  sculptures,  fountains,  topiaries, 
stone  lanterns,  vertical  rocks,  and  obe- 
lisks to  rivet  our  attention,  sending  our 
gaze  heavenward. 

My  husband  and  I  bought  our  home 
because  it  is  set  up  on  a  bluff  at  the  edge 
ot  a  Boston  suburb  and  looks  out  across 
nearby  hills  at  the  city's  two  tallest 
buildings  some  eight   miles  away.    A 


DECEMBER  1991 


huge  boulder  in  our  backyard — a  mini 
Ayers  Rock — acts  as  a  climbing  place 
for  children,  a  focal  point  for  plantings, 
and  an  overlook  onto  our  grounds  and 
the  landscape  beyond. 

What  if  you  lack  such  a  high  vantage? 
A  clever  friend  of  mine  without  the 
money  to  buy  a  waterfront  lot  on  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  in  Massachusetts,  nev- 
ertheless desired  the  view.  So,  with  the 
help  of  his  family,  he  erected  a  wooden 
tower  that  peeks  out  over  the  scrub  oaks 
and  black  pines  of  inland  Gay  Head, 
with  room  for  an  intimate  three  at  the 
top.  Another  acquaintance  created  an 
artificial  hill  on  her  flat  Illinois  landscape 
and  designed  a  snaky  path  to  its  summit, 


where  she  erected  a  Chinese  pavilion  to 
sit  under,  her  reward  for  a  hard  day's 
work.  Normally  a  reserved  person,  she 
becomes  exuberant  as  she  speaks  of  her 
retreat  in  a  one-acre  garden  space. 

Your  own  property  undoubtedly  of- 
fers its  own  opportunities  to  garner  the 
power  of  the  sacred  mount.  Whether  a 
view  of  distant  mountains,  a  lookout 
over  trees,  a  singular  vertical  object,  or 
Ayers  Rock  itself,  a  high  place  liberates 
us  from  corporeal  limitations,  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  earth,  and  our  quotidian  lives. 
It  is  from  such  pinnacles  that  we  are  able 
to  discover  within  ourselves  the  poten- 
tial for  enlightenment,  to  gain  a  clear 
and  unobstructed  view  of  the  world.  □ 
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CUSTOM  OF  THE  COUNTRY 


In  the  twenties  and  thirties,  no  country-house  weekend  was  complete 

without  them.  Today,  a  small  Vermont  company  is  hand-making  customized 

wooden  jigsaw  puzzles  for  every  occasion  imaginable. 

by  Caroline  Rennolds  Milbank 


Crafted  by  hand  and  electric 
jigsaw  in  a  small  Vermont  workshop 
from  specially  made  plywood,  Stave 
puzzles  are  becoming  widely  recog- 
nized as  the  most  elegant  in  the  world. 
Not  only  beautifully  made — collectors 


Intertwined  initials  form  a  custom-made 
jigsaw  puzzle  monogram,  $395. 

often  frame  them — they  are  also  devi- 
ously designed.  Irregular  borders,  inte- 
rior straight-edged  corner  pieces,  and 
even  three-dimensional  puzzles  boast- 
ing as  many  as  eight  elaborately  inter- 
twined layers  are  Stave  hallmarks. 

Steve  Richardson,  and  a  partner  who 
has  since  left  the  firm,  founded  Stave 
Puzzles  in  1974  after  leaving  his  rat  race 
job  as  a  management  consultant  for  a 
more  bucolic  life.  It  was  a  client,  de- 
spondent after  Par  (long  the  leader  of  the 
luxury-puzzle  market)  went  out  ofbusi- 
ness,  who  suggested  Stave  make  a 
wooden,  rather  than  cardboard,  jigsaw. 

Because  the  custom  puzzles  are  avail- 
able only  through  their  catalogs  and 
each  is  made  to  order,  clients  can  partici- 
pate in  their  creation.  Over  the  past 
seventeen  years,  the  company  has  built 
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up  an  extensive  archive  of  uniquely 
shaped  puzzles  ranging  from  depictions 
of  goiters  and  shutterbugs  to  tango 
partners  and  polo  players;  virtually  any- 
thing can  be  immortalized  in  jigsaw. 
Customers  can  use  the  catalog's  exam- 
ples as  a  starting  point  or  send  in  snap- 
shots, museum  prints  of  favorite  paint- 
ings, even  original  drawings  or 
watercolors.  One  collector  admitted  to 
Richardson  that  when  she  gets  stumped 
by  the  puzzle  of  her  favorite  painting, 
she  runs  upstairs  for  a  look  at  the 
original.  Words  can  be  incorporated,  so 
the  puzzle  becomes  a  medium  for  mes- 
sages. In  fact,  Stave  facilitated  at  least 
one  marriage  in  this  way:  the  proposal 
was  worked  into  the  image  of  a  Victori- 
an bride. 

Some  Stave  fans  order  a  new  Christ- 
mas puzzle  every  year  as  part  of  their 
holiday  tradition.  One  group  of  siblings 
composed  a  double  acrostic  highlight- 
ing their  parents'  marriage  and  had  it 
included  in  a  puzzle  to  honor  the  cou- 
ple's fiftieth  anniversary.  Another 
client  had  a  little  puzzle  made  for 
her  pet  toucan  so  he  wouldn't 
peck  at  hers  while  she  was 
working  on  it.  A  minia 
tures  enthusiast  com- 
missioned a  1  Vi"  x  1 
puzzle  for  a  room  in 
her  dollhouse. 

Jigsaw   puzzles 
have  been  around 
for  two  hundred 
years,    but    it 
wasn't    until    the 
turnot  the  century, 
when   the    treadle 
tret   saw  facilitated 
the    production    of 
elaborate   and    intri- 
cate  pieces,  that    they 
bee. line  more  appealing 
to  adults.  By    1910,    they 
had    become   de   rigueur   at 


country-house  weekends  and  a  popular 
theme  for  parties.  During  the  Depres- 
sion years — the  Golden  Age  of  jig- 
saws— they  could  be  rented  like  today's 
videos,  and  devotees  swapped  notes 
detailing  their  challenges  or  disappoint- 
ments. Perhaps  the  most  renowned 
puzzle  fanciers  ever  were  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Windsor:  she  ordered  hers 
with  a  WW  cipher,  he  with  figures  of  his 
four  beloved  cairn  terriers. 

"It's  a  micro-niche,"  Richardson  ad- 
mits cheerfully.  "Ultimately,  we're  in 
the  entertainment  business,  but  it's  the 
eccentricity  and  elegance  of  our  puzzles 
that  set  us  apart."   □ 

Stave  Puzzles,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  329,  Nor- 
wich, VT  05055;  802-295-5200.  Most  puzzles 
cost  from  $200  to  $1,000. 

Top:  Saberwing  hummingbirds  are  one  o: 

Stave's  best-selling  starter  puzzles,  $295 

Below:  A  525-piece  puzzle  of  the  Adoratio 

of  the  Magi,  based  on  a  circa- 1445  paintin 

by  Fra  Angelico  ant 

Fra  Filippo  Lippi 

$1,450; 
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There's  another  way  Westin  Hotels  help 
improve  your  comfort  level. 


In-Room 
SS8S 
Long 
Distance 

Service 


If  you're  looking  for  comfort  and  luxury,  you  know  you'll  be  sure  to  find  it  at  Westin  1  lotels  &  Resorts.  Of 
course,  there's  something  else  you'll  be  sure  to  find:  AT&T  Long  Distance  Service. 

Because  Westin  knows  you  depend  on  AT&T  to  perform  at  your  best.  Whether  you're  taking  advantage  of 
worldwide  teleconferencing,  more  operators  at  your  service  24  hours  a  day  or  the  ease  and  convenience  of  your 
AT&T  Card.  When  you  travel,  no  one  has  more  ways  to  help  you. 

You'll  find  the  AT&T  Long  Distance  symbol  at  Westin  and  thousands 
of  other  fine  hotels  across  the  country.  ^^     ^^ 

Because  there's  nothing  more  comforting  than  slaying  in  touch.  ^V^TjPTT 

1  800  551  3131,  Ext.  2996.  How  can  we  help  you:''  f\t  Oil 
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He  sent  Apollo  Creed 

down  for  the  count  and 

cleaned  out  the  Commies 

in  Southeast  Asia.  But  it 

is  in  the  haywire  world  of 

fine  art  that  Sylvester 
Stallone  has  confronted 
his  greatest  challenge— 

and,  some  say,  met  his  match.  His  collection  is 
worth  millions  and  his  own  Expressionist  canvases 

garner  up  to  $40,000  apiece,  but  the  man  who 
passed  up  an  $80,000  de  Kooning  on  the  advice  of 

his  bodyguard  has  seen  his  share  of  disappoint- 
ments—not  to  mention  lawsuits— along  the  way. 
PAUL  TAYLOR  analyzes  Sly's  rocky  first  few  rounds 
in  the  cutthroat  world  of  international  art. 


or  fifteen  years,  Sylvester  Stallone  has 
gloried  in  a  celluloid  career  and  multimil- 
lions  of  dollars,  thanks  chiefly  to  Rocky 
and  Rambo,  his  pair  of  comic  book  war- 
riors. But  the  real  Stallone  is  a  thoughtful  soul  who  has 
educated  himself  about  art  and  is  serious  about  the 
possibility  of  heroism  in  modern  life.  Like  the  story  of 
Rocky  Balboa,  Stallone's  rise  makes  for  a  good,  old- 
fashioned  morality  tale  about  a  fighting  man  who 
drags  himself,  bruised  and  bleeding,  out  of  the  gutter. 
But  Stallone  is  nowadays  a  pampered  movie  star  who 
lives  alone  behind  electronic  security  gates  above 
Beverly  Hills.  He  is  fabulously  popular  among  blue- 
collar  folk,  yet  is  one  of  the  Republican  party's  major 
donors,  a  member  of  its  elite  Team  100  club.  And 
despite  the  big-budget  movies  with  enormous  casts, 
the  private  Stallone  gets  his  kicks  by  locking  himself  in 
his  garage  with  a  forty-watt  bulb,  paint,  and  a  palette 
knife  and  spilling  his  guts  on  canvas. 

An  art  lover,  Stallone,  forty-five,  has  put  his  money 
where  his  mind  is  and  estimates  that  he  has  spent  $25 
million  on  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  paint- 


ings and  sculptures  since  Rocky  hit  the  jackpot  in  1976. 
But  although  his  commitment  to  art  is  genuine  and 
longstanding,  many  of  his  prizes  have  become  casual- 
ties of  the  actor's  fits  of  pique  and  landed  back  on  the 
market  only  months  after  he  purchased  them.  In  the 
process,  he  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  paying  too 
much  for  particular  works.  According  to  New  York 
art  collector  Stuart  Pivar,  who  sold  Stallone  a  Pieta 
(1876)  by  the  nineteenth-century  French  academic 
painter  Adolphe  William  Bouguereau  for  a  high 
$1,785,000  and  was  sued  for  it  in  1989,  "Stallone's 
efforts  at  art  collecting  have  ended  in  a  flurry  of 
lawsuits.  I  have  no  sympathy  for  him  or  his  connois- 
seurship." 

Not  long  after  he  started  to  collect,  Stallone  was 
shown  a  painting  by  leading  New  York  Abstract 
Expressionist  Willem  de  Kooning,  "and  I  did  one  of 
the  most  naive  things  that  I  ever  did  in  my  life, "  he  says 
now,  "which  is  why  I  should  never  listen  to  anybody. 
I  was  shown  a  six-foot  de  Kooning  from  around  1955, 
a  real  classic — big,  huge.  And  I  was  looking  at  it  at 
someone's  apartment  and  it  was,  like,  eighty  thousand 
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Stallone  in  the  entry  way  of 
his  Beverly  Hills  home. 
Jim  Dine's  bronze  Big 
Heart  on  the  Rock  (1984) 
looms  in  the  background. 


Stallone  and  his  son  Sage, 
fifteen,  who  appeared  in  Rocky  V  but 
is  putting  his  acting  career  on  hold 
until  he  graduates  from  high  school. 
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mg  It:  Stallone 

This  decomposing 

Ansetm  Kief er  mixed-media 

painting  Wayland's  Song 

(With  Wing)  (1982),  which 

he  purchased  for  more  than 

one  and  a  half  million 

dollars,  almost  double  the 

artist's  previous  highest  price. 
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The  actor  purchased 

Adolphe  William  Bouguereau's 

Pieta  ( 1 876,  oil  on  canvas) 

from  Stuart  Pivar  for 

$1,785,000.  One  New  York 

viser  said,  "Its  faults  read 

m  across  a  football  field." 
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Some  of  the  real- 
life  RocKy's  boxing 
gear,  with  a  view  of 
Benedict  Cany 


dollars,  and  as  I  was  about  to  sign  the  check,  I  thought,  'Oh, 
my  God,  this  is  my  first  big  acquisition.'  I  had  this  local 
security  guard  with  me  at  the  time,  so  I  said  to  him,  'By  the 
way,  what  do  you  think,  Tony?'  And  he  goes,  'Well,  I 
wouldn't  put  that  piece  of  shit  in  my  doghouse. '  'Excuse  me?' 
I  said.  He  said,  'What  are  you  talking  about?  It's  a  mess.  I 
could  do  better  than  that.  It's  like  a  shower  curtain.'  And  the 
lady  said,  'I  beg  your  pardon.  This  is  a  valuable  piece.  It's  a 
de  Kooning.  Trust  me.'  To  make  a  long  story  short,  it  was 
sold  for  about  four  million  about  five  years  later.  I  try  to  block 
it  out  of  my  memory.  It  was  a  bad  move." 

Stallone  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  now,  though  he 
always  had  faith  in  his  own  creations.  The  character  of  Rocky, 
for  example,  originated  in  the  Stallone  psyche  in  the  early 
1970s,  when  the  out-of-work  actor  made  paintings  of  a 
hulking  silhouette  against  an  oppressive  city  skyline.  A  few 
years  later,  Stallone  realized  the  Rocky  fantasy  when  he  sold 
his  script  to  Hollywood,  insisting  on  acting  the  title  role 
himself,  even  though  he  stood  to  earn  more  if  he  bowed  out 
and  let  Ryan  O'Neal  have  the  part.  And  in  the  1980s, 
victoriously  on  the  other  side  of  superstardom,  he  created  his 
monumental  canvas  Rocky  I  by  cutting  up  his  original  script, 
collaging  it  into  the  figure  of  Rocky,  and  burying  it  in  layers 
of  paint. 

Side  by  side  with  the  heroic,  there  is  the  comic  Stallone, 
increasingly  in  evidence  in  recent  years  and  in  such  films  as  the 
soon-to-be-released  mother-and-son  buddy  movie  in  which 
he  plays  a  bachelor  forced  to  share  his  career  with  his 
mother — played  by  Estelle  Getty  from  the  TV  sitcom  The 
Golden  Girls.  (Stallone  didn't  write  this  script.) 

Stallone's  collection  of  more  than  two  hundred 
pieces  used  to  be  displayed  in  the  35,000-square-foot  convert- 
ed warehouse  that  housed  his  movie  company,  White  Eagle 
Enterprises,  in  Santa  Monica,  California,  sometimes  behind 
velvet  ropes  and  always  interspersed  with  his  own  paintings. 
Immediately  apparent  to  even  the  most  casual  visitor  was 
Stallone's  predilection  for  passionate  and  dramatic  subjects — 
not  only  in  the  art  he  bought  but  also  in  his  own.  Says  his 
former  art  adviser,  Barbara  Guggenheim,  "His  collection 
was  shaping  up  to  be  quite  good.  He  especially  loved  heroic 
and  larger-than-life-size  figures  and  animals  fighting  animals. 
He's  read  the  classics.  That's  where  he  gets  his  material  and  his 
inspiration." 

Then  in  1989,  White  Eagle  merged  with  Carolco  Pictures, 
and  Stallone  moved  out  of  its  offices.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
started  to  deaccession  his  collection — although  he  still  has 
more  paintings  than  space  for  them.  Surrounding  his  own 
canvases  at  home  is  an  assortment  of  paintings  and  sculptures, 
including  a  pair  of  portraits  of  Stallone  by  Andy  Warhol  and 
another  by  the  painter  LeRoy  Neiman  (of  the  actor  as  Rocky), 
who  is  popular  in  California.  There  is  also  a  Diego  Rivera 
work  on  paper;  a  huge,  rough-hewn  bronze  figure  by  Emile- 
Antoine  Bourdelle;  an  enormous,  painted  bronze  heart  by  Jim 
Dine;  bold,  even  bombastic,  paintings  by  the  German- 
American  neo-Expressionist  Rainer  Fetting  and  the  Russian 
emigres  Komar  and  Melanhd;  and  an  Anselm  Kiefer  with 
straw  and  a  lead  wing. 

Like  many  bodybuilders,  Stallone  exhibits  a  special  love  of 
statuary.  He  has  Rodin's  live,  two  balloony  bronzes  by 
Botero,  and  a  small,  valuable  collection  of  fine  nineteenth- 


century  bronzes  by  Antoine-Louis  Barye  that  were  among 
the  first  objects  he  acquired.  He  also  owns  a  few  bronze 
sculptures  by  New  York  artist  Robert  Longo,  who  is  a 
particular  favorite  of  Stallone's  because  he  paints  and  sculpts, 
Stallone  says,  "like  a  director  .  .  .  very  movielike  figures  .  .  . 
almost  like  animation. "  There  is  a  larger-than-life-size  bronze 
of  Stallone  that  gestures  melodramatically  toward  the  depths 
of  his  swimming  pool.  (This  work,  by  former  New  York 
Academy  of  Art  professor  Martine  Vaugel,  was  commis- 
sioned by  Stallone  in  1986  as  a  double  portrait  of  himself  and 
his  then  wife,  actress  Brigitte  Nielsen.  When  their  marriage 
hit  the  rocks,  Nielsen  was  cut  out  of  the  piece.)  There  is  a  little 
bronze  by  Thomas  Schomberg — the  sculptor  responsible  for 
the  enormous  Rocky  statue  that  was  placed  on  the  front  steps 
of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  in  1985  for  the  filming  of 
Rocky  III  and  was  left  there  until  the  museum  removed  it  to  a 
nearby  sports  stadium.  And  at  the  baby  grand  player  piano  in 
his  living  room  sits  a  life-size  acrylic  gorilla. 

ozens  of  newly  acquired  canvases  are  stacked 
against  walls  in  various  rooms  of  his  hilltop 
mini-mansion,  still  more  hang  in  his  beach 
house  in  Malibu,  and  Stallone  also  keeps 
churning  out  his  own.  Artistically,  he  is  an  Expressionist.  His 
inspiration  comes  directly  from  his  heart,  and  from  the  groin. 

"All  my  paintings  are  done  out  of  angst,  anger,  happiness, 
or  something,"  he  says,  pointing  to  one  of  the  graffitilike 
canvases  he  painted  during  his  breakup  with  Nielsen,  the 
Danish-born  star  of  She-Hulk.  The  work  is  filled  with 
tortured  shapes  and  scrawled  words.  "It  is  pure,  unadulterat- 
ed rage,"  says  Stallone,  and  it  was  executed  without  paint- 
brushes. Instead,  he  uses  palette  knives,  spray  paint,  and  his 
bare  hands.  "I  like  the  smashing  effect,"  he  explains.  "It's  a 
little  cruder." 

He  likens  his  artistic  style  to  his  acting  technique.  "Act- 
ing has  nothing  to  do  with  dialogue,"  he  says.  "Dialogue 
only  interferes  with  the  conveyance  of  true  emotion.  You 
could  take  the  alphabet  and  scream  it  out  or  make  it  hys- 
terically funny.  It's  the  intonation  that  lets  you  know  how 
a  person  is  feeling,  and  the  words  mean  nothing.  The  same 
in  painting,  where  color  means  nothing.  The  feeling  of 
the  painting  tells  you  what  color  to  use.  If  you  understand 
what  your  painting  is,  really  understand,  you  don't  just 
push  the  slop  around.  You're  painting  this  .  .  .  emotion. 
You're  not  thinking  about  red  or  green.  You  grab  tubes 
and — boom!  It's  done." 

Stallone  keeps  a  copy  of  ajoseph  Campbell  book  by  his  side 
as  he  paints:  "I  take  a  quote  from  it,  like,  'He  who  says  he 
knows,  doesn't,  and  he  who  says  he  does  not  know,  knows,' 
and  I  get  that  in  my  brain  and  I  hit  the  canvas."  He  also  keeps 
the  lighting  dim,  "so  I  am  forced  to  push  the  colors  a  lot 
harder  than  normal.  I  have  a  full-on  street  fight  with  that 
canvas.  I  go  to  war. "  It  takes  him  a  few  paintings  to  get  going, 
he  says,  but  then — boom!  It's  done. 

Last  year,  he  showed  slides  of  his  work  to  New  York  art 
dealer  Leo  Castelli.  "The  response  wasn't  exactly  over- 
whelming," Stallone  says.  For  his  part,  Castelli  can't  remem- 
ber what  the  pictures  looked  like  but  says  he  "liked  Stallone 
very  much  as  a  person.  He  was  very  innocent  and  sincere 
despite  his  success  and  very  warlike  films." 

(Continued  on  page  120) 
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Portrait  of  the  Artist: 

Stallone  poses  in  front  of 

Internal  Inquiry,  a  self-portrait. 
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When  Douglas  Cooper 
died  in  1984,  he  left 
behind  the  world's  greatest 
collection  of  Cubist  art. 
Then  his  lover  and  adopted 
son,  William  McCarty- 
Cooper,  sold  off  Picassos 
andBraques  to  finance 
an  increasingly  extrav- 
agant life-style,  until 
his  own  death  last  May. 
As  the  remaining  $30 
million  worth  of  art  goes  on 
sale  next  year,  DAVID 
PATRICK  COLUMBIA 
explores  the  Coopers9  brief 
dance  with  immortality. 


On  the  sunny  afternoon  of  June  3,  1991,  a  small, 
well-dressed  group  assembled  at  St.  Victor's,  the  neighbor- 
hood Catholic  church  on  Holloway  Drive  in  West  Holly- 
wood. Men  in  dark  suits  and  women  in  dark  glasses  emerged 
from  Rolls-Royces  and  limousines  to  attend  a  requiem  mass 
for  designer  William  McCarty-Cooper,  who  had  died  of 
complications  from  AIDS  four  days  earlier — barely  a  month 
before  his  fifty-fourth  birthday.  Among  some  two  hundred 
mourners  were  Picasso  biographerjohn  Richardson,  cosmet- 
ics heir  Leonard  Lauder,  and  McCarty-Cooper's  neighbors 
( Jeorgianna  and  Ricardo  Montalban  and  Lise  and  Mel  Ferrer. 
I  le  knew  everybody,  as  they  say,  and  from  the  time  he 
had  inherited  $40  million  in  1984  from  the  man  who'd 
adopted  him  twelve  years  earlier,  collector  and  art  historian 
Douglas  Cooper,  Mc( 'arty-Cooper  had  entertained  seem- 
ingly all  of  thei 

A  lavish  posi       morial  reception  at  Ins  sprawling  Moroc- 
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Life  with  Father:  Douglas  Cooper  (left) 

and  William  McCarty ,  the  lover  who  would 

become  his  son,  at  "Canaletto, "  the  beach 

house  of  Philadelphia  socialite  Gloria  Etting, 

in  Loveladies  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  in  1970. 
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McCarty  in  1960  at  "Canaletto. 


can-inspired  villa  in  Beverly  Hills  was  McCarty-Cooper's 
last  grand  affair.  As  guests  took  in  views  of  Los  Angeles 
framed  by  olive  trees,  waiters  in  black  tie  served  blinis  and 
caviar  and  vintage  champagne  at  the  gathering  deftly  ar- 
ranged by  his  experienced  household  statf.  His  famous 
generosity  lives  on  in  the  scores  of  bequests  that  thickened  his 
will.  But  to  fulfill  them,  the  greatest  private  collection  of 
Cubist  art — which  once  included  thirty-eight  Picassos,  twen- 
ty-seven Legers,  and  fourteen  Braques — will  be  sold  at 
auction  beginning  next  year.  Among  the  works  going  on  the 
block  at  Christie's  are  Picasso's  Still  Life  with  Fruit  Dish  and 
Mandolin  (1932)  and  Braque's  Studio  VIII  (1954-55).  The 
collection's  dismantling  had  begun  with  Douglas  Cooper's 
death  at  age  seventy-three  in  1984,  raising  questions  about  the 
heir  into  whose  hands  the  magnificent  works  had  fallen.  "He 
lived  to  give  to  others,"  declares  longtime  friend  Countess 
Dominique  de  Borchgrave  d'Altena  of  London,  voicing  the 
unqualified  praise  so  frequently  uttered  about  "Billy,"  the 
nickname  that  stuck.  Yet  another  friend,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  takes  a  broader  view  of  the  man  who  never  shed  his 
boyish  looks — and  retained  his  surname,  McCarty,  profes- 
sionally. "There  was  a  calculated  side  to  Billy,  too,  a  very 
what-was-going-to-be-best-for-Billy  side.  He  loved  people 
and  was  very  good  to  them,  but  he  had  a  strength  that  was  not 
obvious.  There  was  a  layer  of  iron  around  those  tap  shoes." 

It  would  be  easy  to  pass  off  McCarty's  harder  side  as  that  of 
a  gold  digger — one  more  of  the  eager  young  men  who 
understand  that  the  art  world  can  be  driven  as  much  by 
libidinous  yearnings  as  by  higher-minded  aspirations.  But  if 
the  talented  McCarty,  one  of  the  most  sought-after  decora- 
tors of  the  sixties,  had  an  opportunistic  streak,  the  same  could 
be  said  of  Cooper,  whose  image  in  a  Graham  Sutherland 
portrait  McCarty  always  referred  to  as  "El  Benefactor. "  Only 
when  McCarty  got  what  could  have  been  considered  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds — Cooper's  wealth  without  the  notori- 
ously headstrong  Cooper — did  the  similarities  between  father 
and  son  come  sharply  into  focus.  Making  McCarty  his  heir 
may  have  ensured  that  the  family  Cooper  loathed  would  not 
profit  from  his  remarkable  collection,  but  it  would  do 
nothing  to  win  a  place  of  immortality  for  his  life's  work. 


Douglas  Cooper  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  En- 
glish  couple,  Arthur  and  Mabel  Cooper,  who  lived  in 
London's  fashionable  Eaton  Place.  Born  in  1911,  Douglas 
was  the  eldest  of  three  children.  Longtime  friends  say  his 
signature  mean  streak  took  hold  in  childhood.  One  recalls  a 
train  trip  during  which  Douglas  slammed  his  father's  fingers 
in  a  compartment  door.  While  his  father  shrieked  in  pain, 
Douglas  barely  stifled  his  laughter.  He  also  had  little  use  for 
his  mother,  dismissing  her  as  silly.  His  parents,  in  short, 
embarrassed  him.  They,  in  turn,  were  in  no  way  prepared  for 
what  would  be  their  son's  constant  discontent.  "He  despised 
authority,"  says  Sir  Francis  Watson,  surveyor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  artworks  and  director  of  the  Wallace  Collection  in 
London,  who  met  Douglas  in  1929.  "He  could  be  very 
tiresome  and  mock  people.  When  he  was  bored,  he  would  let 
everyone  in  the  room  know  it." 

The  Coopers  may  have  been  English,  but  their  fortune  was 
Australian.  As  heirs  to  Sydney's  Woollahra  Point  section,  one 
of  the  city's  most  valuable  pieces  of  real  estate,  the  Coopers 
were  Australia's  equivalent  of  Britain's  Grosvenors  or  Amer- 


ica's  Astors.  The  family,  however,  divested  itself  of  its  real 
estate  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  Douglas's  parents  moved 
to  England  for  the  good  life.  Although  Arthur  Cooper  held  a 
British  passport  and  Mabel  was  from  solid  Dorset  stock,  they 
were  regarded  as  Australian  in  much  the  same  way  turn-of- 
the-century  Bostonians  viewed  the  Kennedys  as  Irish  and  not 
American. 

It  was  widely  known  that  Mabel  hoped  Douglas  would 
become  a  lawyer  or  diplomat.  But  fate  in  the  form  of  a 
doting  uncle,  Gerald  Cooper,  had  other  plans.  An 
erudite  musicologist,  Gerald  took  a  ten-year-old 
Douglas  to  a  Diaghilev  ballet,  and  the  experience 
awakened  what  would  become  a  brilliant  visual  facili- 
ty. When  Douglas  was  thirteen,  Uncle  Gerald  intro- 
duced him  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Courtauld,  the  wife  of  the 
English  textile  millionaire  who  had  amassed  Britain's  greatest 
collection  of  Impressionist  works,  including  Manet's  A  Bar  at 
the  Folies  Bergere.  Cooper  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  Mrs. 
Courtauld  invited  him  to  see  her  pictures.  Like  the  trip  to  the 
Diaghilev,  his  exposure  to  the  Courtauld  Collection  marked 
another  defining  moment  for  the  precocious  boy.  Thirty 
years  later,  in  1954,  when  he  wrote  the  introduction  to  the 
catalog  for  the  Courtauld  Collection,  he  noted  that  after  first 
seeing  it,  he  decided  that  one  day  he  would  be  a  collector. 

Cooper  was  sent  to  public  school  at  Repton  in  Derbyshire, 
England.  He  abhorred  that  experience  as  much  as  his  year  at 
Cambridge,  although  he  was  very  bright  and  particularly 
facile  with  languages.  Yet  despite  his  boredom  with  school — 
or  maybe  because  of  it — two  important  aspects  took  form  for 
him  that  would  figure  profoundly  in  the  rest  of  his  life:  he 
developed  his  interest  in  pictorial  art,  and  he  responded 
actively  to  his  homosexual  inclinations.  Though  not  uncom- 
mon in  public  schools,  homosexuality  was  still  a  crime.  (For 
decades  after  Oscar  Wilde,  quite  a  few  Englishmen  werejailed 
for  being  caught  in  the  act.)  After  Cambridge,  Cooper 
studied  German  and  French  at  the  Albert-Ludwig  University 
in  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  Germany,  and  then  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  Paris.  Partly  because  of  his  natural  ability  to  mimic,  he  soon 
became  proficient  in  both  languages. 

At  twenty,  he  still  looked  barely  postpubescent.  His  high- 
pitched,  squeak-squawk  voice  was  hardly  soft  when  bleating 
out  invectives.  He  was  of  average  height,  broad-shouldered, 
long-waisted,  and  short-legged,  with  a  pot  belly  that  expand- 
ed with  age.  His  big  head  was  topped  by  thick,  wavy  brown 
hair.  Cooper's  well-balanced,  fleshy  face  was  strong  in  the 
jaw  (marked  on  the  right  half  by  a  crescent  scar  of  unknown 
origin)  and  enlivened  by  full  wide  lips  and  eyes  whose  lids 
were  hidden  by  the  puffiness  of  his  skin.  It  did  not  add  up  to 
head-turning  good  looks.  He  dressed  conservatively  but  had  a 
penchant  for  wild  color  combinations  and  jackets  of  stripes 
and  checks  that  would  do  their  part  to  attract  attention. 
Cooper  was  crazy  about  attention. 

At  the  depth  of  the  Depression  in  1932— five  years 
before  McCarty's  birth — twenty-one-year-old  Cooper  re- 
ceived an  inheritance  (equal  to  several  million  dollars  in 
today's  currency)  from  his  grandmother.  "He  was  quite  rich, 
in  the  European  sense,  and  quite  rich  at  the  right  time,"  as  Sir 
Francis  observes.  Cooper,  always  a  careful  planner,  decided 
that  one  third  of  his  money  would  be  set  aside  for  collecting. 


He  trained  his  studied  glance  on  Cubism.  Spearheaded 
roughly  between  1907  and  1914  by  Picasso  and  Braque, 
Cubism  got  its  name  from  Braque's  1908  Houses  at  L'Estaquc, 
which  Matisse  said  appeared  to  be  made  from  cubes.  The  style 
was  characterized  by  its  flouting  of  conventional  form, 
breaking  single  objects  into  a  multitude  of  pieces.  Cooper  was 
drawn  to  its  spirited  new  directions,  as  well  as  its  ability  to  put 
traditionalist  noses  out  of  joint.  Cubist  works  were  still 
misunderstood,  indeed  repulsive  to  the  British  art  establish- 
ment. That,  for  the  rebellious  Cooper,  might  have  been 
reason  enough  to  acquire  them.  But  he  also  had  a  certain 
native  feel  for  them.  Ultimately  his  collecting  would  be 
narrowed  to  the  four  "true"  Cubists:  Braque,  Gris,  Leger, 
and  Picasso,  whom  he  would  befriend.  More  than  their  oil 
paintings,  their  primary  media — including  drawings,  papiers 
colics,  prints,  and  sculptures — won  Cooper  over. 

Views  of  modern  art  in  England  then  were  dictated  by  art 
critic  Roger  Fry  and  the  Bloomsbury  group.  Their  ideas 
galled  Cooper.  "Modern  art,"  he  wrote  of  the  period,  "in 
order  to  be  acceptable,  had  to  appear  traditional .  .  .  and  easy 
to  understand.  .  .  .  Augustus  John  was  still  more  highly 
valued  than  Matisse  and  Picasso.  No  [English]  collectors  of 
true  Cubist  painting  existed  before  or  after  [World  War  I]." 

In  1933,  Cooper  entered  into  partnership  with  Fred  Hoy- 
land  Mayor  of  London's  Mayor  Gallery.  There  he  made  the 
invaluable  acquaintances  of  many  dealers  and  collectors.  An 
opening  exhibition  held  in  April  1933  included  the  "true" 
Cubists,  as  well  as  Francis  Bacon,  Max  Ernst,  Paul  Klee,  Joan 
Miro,  Henry  Moore,  and  Francis  Picabia,  among  others,  all 
of  whom  Cooper  came  to  know. 

The  selling  of  art,  however,  brought  him  little  fulfillment, 
so  Cooper  quit  the  gallery,  taking  his  interest  from  it  in  the 
form  of  pictures.  Still  in  his  early  twenties,  he  devoted  himself 
to  his  collection  and  another  passion:  writing  about  nine- 
teenth- and  twentieth-century  art  history.  As  for  the  former, 
his  timing  could  not  have  been  better.  The  market  for  the 
Cubists  had  gone  through  the  roof  in  the  1920s,  then  the 
bottom  fell  out  with  the  stock  market  crash,  and  prices 
remained  low  throughout  the  1930s. 

The  first  serious  collectors  of  Cubism  started  buying  about 


the  time  Cooper  was  born,  so  when  he  began,  many  were  so 
hard  up  they  were  already  selling.  The  most  important  of 
these  were  the  Germans  Gottfried  Reber,  Daniel-Henry 
Kahnweiler  (who  was  Picasso's  dealer),  and  Alfred  Flech- 
theim,  who  took  the  young  man  under  their  wing  and  became 
mentors  as  well  as  suppliers. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  Cooper's  acquisitions  were 
astounding.  From  the  spring  of  1933  until  late  summer  1939 
he  spent  a  mere  10,000  pounds  (about  $75,000  today), 
purchasing  about  130  works  of  art  at  an  average  cost  of  77 
pounds  each.  These  included  seven  Braques,  thirty-nine 
Legers,  thirty-six  Picassos,  and  twenty-seven  by  Gris,  as  well 
as  twenty-seven  works  by  Miro  and  several  by  Klee.  His  most 
expensive  purchase  at  this  time  was  Cezanne's  La  Preparation 
du  banquet  (ca.  1890)  in  1933,  which  he  traded  with  Paul 
Rosenberg  in  1935  for  Picasso's  Still  Life  with  Fruit  Dish  and 
Mandolin  (1932). 

At  the  age  of  only  twenty-eight,  Cooper  had  become  a 
major  force  in  European  art  circles — a  wunderkind — and 
savored  every  minute  of  it.  In  the  assessment  of  Sir  Francis, 
"He  had  advanced  taste  and  an  absolute  passion  for  modern 
art."  He  cultivated  his  friendship  with  Picasso,  as  well  as  with 
Braque,  Leger,  Miro,  Ernst,  and  Jean  Cocteau  (Gris  had  died 
in  1927).  With  them,  he,was  the  sweet  and  amusing  Douglas. 
"Picasso  and  he  saw  with  similar  eyes,"  Sir  Francis  observes. 
"Douglas  had  a  natural  emotional  affinity  for  modern  art. 
That  was  the  attraction.  He  was  ahead  of  his  time." 

In  reviews  and  essays  in  the  Burlington  Magazine,  a  scholarly 
chronicle  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  London  Times  Literary 
Supplement,  or  in  private  or  public  letters,  Cooper  sniped  and 
swiped  at  whomever  he  wished.  "He  was  like  a  clever 
schoolboy  showing  off,"  Sir  Francis  remembers.  "He  used 
his  sharp  eye  to  find  even  the  smallest  detail  that  he  deemed 
incorrect."  Cooper  once  likened  most  of  the  subjects  in 
Sutherland's  portraits,  for  instance,  to  "dead  bodies  ready  for 
the  embalmer."  (Never  mind  that  Sutherland  was  a  friend.) 
As  one  acquaintance  contends,  "He  liked  to  be  wounding." 

Yet  Cooper  operated  with  less  agility  when  it  came  to 
admitting  his  own  errors.  A  visitor  to  his  London  home  once 
pointed  out  that  a  Miro  he'd  recently  acquired  was  hanging 
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McCarty  in  19 73  at  the  home 

of  decorator  Van  Truex  in  Provence. 
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McCarty,  above,  three  months 

before  his  death  last  May,  wearing  the  French  medal  he  received  for 
donating  Picasso's  Three  Women  Under  a  Tree  (1907— 1908),  above 
•*>,   right,  to  Paris's  Musee  Picasso. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  COOPER  COLLECTIONS 


When  Douglas  Cooper  died  in  1984,  his  collection  contained  an 
astounding  number  of  paintings  and  drawings  by  the  pioneers  of 
Cubism.  There  were  thirty-eight  Picassos,  twenty-seven  Legers, 
seventeen  Grises,  and  fourteen  Braques. 

Most  of  them  were  acquired  in  his  first  s/'x  years  of  collecting — 1933 
to  1939 — and  have  escalated  in  value  to  thousands  of  times  their 
purchase  price.  For  example,  four  of  Leger's  Contrastes  de  formes 
(1912-15) — one  oil  and  three  gouaches — for  which  he  paid  approxi- 
mately $200  in  1936,  were  appraised  in  1984  at  $150,  OOO  and  later 
sold  for  even  more.  A  major  Braque  oil,  Still  Life  with  Mandola  and 
Metronome  (1909-10),  purchased  in  1936  for  about  $300,  was 
appraised  at  $3.5  million  and  sold  to  a  private  collector  for  substan- 
tially more  in  the  late  1980s.  Picasso's  Still  Life  with  Peaches  and 
Playing  Cards  (1914),  purchased  in  1937  for  approximately  $125, 
was  sold  at  auction  in  the  late  1980s  for  more  than  $150,000. 

In  1937,  Cooper  bought  Juan  Gris's  Portrait  of  Josette  Gris  (1916) — 
now  hanging  in  the  Prado  opposite  Picasso 's  Guernica — at  auction  for 
$850.  Gris's  Houses  on  the  Place  Ravignan  (1911)  was  sold  to  a 
private  collector  in  the  late  1980s  for  more  than  $250,000. 

The  most  valuable  work  Cooper  left  behind  (appraised  at  $9  million) 
was  Picasso's  masterpiece  Three  Women  Under  a  Tree  (1907-08), 
which  in  accordance  with  Cooper's  wishes  was  donated  by  William 
McCarty -Cooper  to  the  Musee  Picasso  in  1986.  The  second  most 
valuable  work,  also  a  Picasso  (and  appraised  at  $7  million),  was  Nude 
Woman  in  an  Armchair  (1909),  which  was  purchased  with  other 


important  pictures  by  a  private  collector  for  roughly  $25  million. 

McCarty's  own  collecting,  begun  in  1985,  ran  to  several  categories. 
He  kept  a  selection  of  Cubist  pictures  for  himself  and  consigned  the 
rest  to  Churchglade  Ltd. ,  a  private  Swiss  holding  company  he  formed 
after  Cooper's  death.  Among  the  paintings  he  chose  were  Braque's 
Studio  VIII  (1954-55),  which  was  appraised  at  $2.5  million  in  1984 
and  is  estimated  at  as  much  as  $10  million  today,  and  Picasso's 
Nature  morte  au  crane  du  mouton  (1939),  appraised  at  $150,000  in 
1984,  but  which  could  now  draw  between  $600,000  and  $800,000. 
All  remaining  pictures  and  sculptures  in  McCarty's  private  collection 
will  go  on  the  block  in  May  at  Christie's  New  York. 

McCarty's  African  tribal  art,  for  which  he  spent  approximately 
$2  million,  included  a  Yoruba  bowl  (1925)  by  Nigerian  artist  Olowe  of 
Ise,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  Smithsonian  National  Museum  of 
African  Art.  The  collection's  1930s  Thomas  Ona  carved  wooden 
figures  of  English  colonialists  were  left  to  UCLA's  Fowler  Museum  of 
Cultural  History.  The  remaining  tribal  art  will  be  auctioned  by 
Christie's  in  May,  when  it  is  estimated  to  draw  up  to  $3  million. 

The  rare  books  McCarty  purchased  for  about  $360,000  are  now 
appraised  at  roughly  $1.1  million.  They  include  volumes  on  seven- 
teenth-, eighteenth-,  and  nineteenth-century  architecture,  gar- 
dens, horticulture,  and  furniture — highlighted  by  Chippendale's  1754 
manual  on  furniture  making.  Among  the  items  going  to  auction  in 
January  will  be  a  Jacques-Emile  Ruhlmann  Art  Deco  bed,  Georg 
Jensen  silver,  and  Royal  Crown  Derby  china. 


upside  down.  Mortified  by  his  mistake,  Cooper  righted  it  in 
front  of  his  guest — but  every  time  the  visitor  came  back, 
turned  the  picture  upside  down  again. 

In  1940,  when  Hitler  marched  into  Paris,  continuing 
his  plundering  of  public  and  private  collections,  the  European 
art  world  came  to  a  halt.  Having  lived  much  of  the  time  in 
Paris,  Cooper  joined  a  French  ambulance  unit  organized  by 
Count  Etienne  de  Beaumont  (father  of  Viscountess  Jacqueline 
de  Ribcs).  He  was  awarded  a  French  military  medal  for 
bravery  on  the  front. 


When  Cooper  returned  to  England  conspicuously  wearing 
a  French  uniform,  the  British  military  jailed  him  for  this 
violation  of  British  military  regulations.  A  friend  rescued 
him,  but  Cooper  was  still  sent  to  Malta  by  Royal  Air  Force 
intelligence  to  interrogate  German  POWs.  His  flair  for 
German  accents  and  incisive  mind  made  him  particularly  well 
suited  to  the  job.  Although  he  bore  his  duties  with  the  stiff 
upper  lip  of  his  despised  countrymen,  the  endless  German 
bombings  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown. 
He  was  transferred,  appropriately  enough,  to  a  department 
that  pursued   Nazi  art  thieves   and       (Continued  on  page  124) 


took  nearly  a  lifetime  to  complete. 


<ept  Braque's  Studio  VIII 

5)  after  Cooper's  death.  It  is  expected 

and  more  than  $7  million  at  auction  next  year 


mm 
t  year,  Spain  celebrates  Barcelona  1.992  and  the 
five-hundredth  anniversary  of  Columbus's  voyage  to  America. 
The  last  thing  the  country's  army  of  boosters  needs  is  for  the 
holder  of  the  nation's  oldest  title  of  nobility  to  go  around  pro- 
claiming-— loudly — that  Columbus's  discovery  of  the  New  World 
was  a  royal  fraud.  ROBIN  CEMBALEST  visits  the  inimitable 
"red"  duchess  of  Medina  Sidonia  at  her  palace  in  Andalusia. 
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Rebel  with  a  Casa: 

The  duchess  of  Medina  Sidonia  in  the 

archive  of  her  twelfth-century  Andalusian 

palace  in  Sanlucar.  With  more  than  six  million 

historical  documents,  it  is  the  largest  such 

holding  in  Spain  still  in  private  hands. 
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1     pain,   a  friendly  neighborhood  member  of 

W  I     NATO  and  the  Common  Market,  proudly 

■^^^^  presents  1992.  The  highlights  of  this  yearlong 

V         ^^     fiesta   include   the   Olympics   in   Barcelona, 

^^^         ^    Expo  "l,2  m  Seville,  and  Madrid  itself,  dubbed 

^^^^  the  year's  Cultural  Capital  of  Europe.   The 

«  Spanish  government  will  use  1992  to  show 

I  ■  that  the  country  has  modernized  its  economy, 

^  m   revitalized  its  culture,  and  landed  gracefully  in 

P^k  M    the  late  twentieth  century — all  in  the  scven- 

^^^m^^  teen  years  since  Franco's  death.  It's  a  model 
for  Eastern  Europe,  a  fabulous  investment  opportunity  for 
the  West.  The  linchpin  for  this  public  relations  spectacle,  of 
course,  is  the  conveniently  timed  five-hundredth  anniversary 
of  Columbus's  voyage  of  "dis- 
covery," which  brought  to  Eu- 
rope gold,  tobacco,  and  other 
treasures  from  the  New  World. 

It  is  not  the  most  propitious 
moment  to  announce  that  Co- 
lumbus wasn't  the  first  to  make 
the  trip. 

That  is  the  conviction  of 
Luisa  Isabel  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 
a  renegade  duchess  who  holds 
the  oldest  title  of  nobility  in 
Spain.  She  calmly  accepts  that 
her  views  are  disputed  by  most 
historians — and  that  they  are 
irritating  subjects  to  raise  dur- 
ing fiesta  time.  Whereas  other 
Spanish  nobles  have  adapted  to 
the  modern  age  by  abandoning 
the  drawing  room  for  the 
boardroom,  Alvarez  de  Toledo 
has  found  her  vocation  as  the 
antiestablishment's  resident 
aristocrat. 

For  the  twenty-first  duchess 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  her  new 
career  as  a  historian-provoca- 
teur is  simply  an  extension  of 
her  infamous  activities  in  the 
bad  old  days  of  the  dictator- 
ship, when  she  kept  Franco's 
censors  busy  with  "subver- 
sive" articles  and  thinly  dis- 
guised fiction  in  which  the  vil- 
lains tended  to  be  politicians,  clergymen,  and  businessmen, 
and  the  heroes  were  poor  working  stiffs.  Courageously 
seeking  outlets  to  express  her  moral  outrage,  she  remained 
unfazed  by  the  potential  consequences  of  her  actions.  When, 
in  1969,  the  aggravated  government  finally  had  her  incarcer- 
ated for  leading  a  demonstration  of  farm  workers,  the  duchess 
used  her  prison  cell  as  a  pulpit  to  expose  the  horrendous 
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One  of  the  documents,  dated  February  26,  1464,  that  the  duchess 
insists  support  her  claim  that  Spanish  explorers  had  reached 
America  before  Columbus. 


conditions  in  Spanish  jails.  For  her  outspoken  champion- 
ship of  the  disenfranchised,  she  gained  the  adulation  of  the 
lower  class  and  the  scorn  of  her  own.  She  also  earned  the 
moniker  by  which  all  of  Spain  still  knows  her — la  duquesa 
roja,  "the  red  duchess." 

The  nickname  is  not  quite  accurate,  says  the  duchess, 
speaking  with  the  rasp  of  a  lifelong  smoker.  "I  have  voted  for 
the  Communists,"  she  allows,  "but  I  never  belonged  to  any 
political  party.  Now  I  don't  vote  for  anyone,  because  there's 
no  one  to  vote  for  in  this  country. "  At  fifty-five  she  wears  no 
jewelry  or  makeup  and  dresses  in  a  simple  uniform  of 
cardigans,  jeans,  and  boots.  She  has  kept  her  graying  hair  in 
the  same  short,  low-maintenance  cut  for  three  decades. 
Despite  her  matter-of-factness,  she  seems  vulnerable,  in  part 

because  she  is  so  tiny — about 
five  feet  tall — and  in  part  be- 
cause she  has  that  haunted  look 
typical  of  former  prisoners  and 
refugees. 

"What  you  see  in  front  ol 
you,"  she  says  a  bit  proudly 
sitting    in    the    study    of  hei 
twelfth-century  palace  in  San 
lucar,  "is  a  victim  of  the  Span 
ish  Inquisition."  Less  a  Hanc 
Jane  than  a  female  Quixote,  th 
duchess  remains  trapped  in  he 
pedigree  and  her  past,  fightin 
a  lonely  battle  to  promote  he 
version  of  the  truth. 

A    conversation    with    tl 
duchess  often  takes  the  form  ( 
a  lecture  ranging  across  a  vai 
ety  of  subjects,  from  the  fol 
of  Spain's  participation  in  t 
Persian  Gulf  war  to  her  curre 
wrangles  with  the  governme 
of  Andalusia,    with    scholai 
and  with  restorers.  She  paus 
occasionally    to    launch    in 
long  historical  diatribes.  "Ha 
you  read  Mein  Kampf?"  \ 
suddenly  demands,  staring 
her  visitor  with  piercing  int< 
sity.  "I  have,  of  course.  C 
must  read  these  things.  If 
don't  know  what  happened 
the  past,   then  we  can't  t; 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  history." 


Throughout  Spanish  history,  there  have  bi 
few  figures  as  patriotic  as  the  thirteenth-century  war 
Guzman  el  Bueno,  patriarch  of  the  house  of  Medina  Sido 
Teachers  still  recount  his  courageous  exploits  to  their  gi 
school  classes.  While  he  was  defending  the  city  of  Tarifa  fi 


Less  a  Hanoi  Jane  than  a  female  Quixote,  the  duchess  remains 

trapped  in  her  pedigree  and  her  past, 
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!!e  Salon  de  Columnas  (Salon  of  Columns)  includes  a 
ijventeenth-century  Flemish  painting  (above  the 
jpr),  a  seventeenth-century  German  cabinet  (right), 
i  venteenth-century  tapestries  (left),  sixteenth-century 
'  villian  wall  tiles,  an  eighteenth-century  Ma  lagan  floor, 
J  J  anonymous  eighteenth-century  court  paintings  (on 
k~r  side  of  the  door). 
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Paper  Trail:  Seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  documents 
entitled  "Dowries  and  Marriages 
of  the  Women  in  the  House  of 
Medina  Sidonia."  The  duchess's 
archives  even  recrrd  what  food 
was  served  at  dinner  parties. 
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An  anonymous  circa- 1608  portrait  of  Alonso 
Perez  de  Guzman,  the  long-maligned  seventh 
duke  (1549-1615).  Historians^f3&  blamed 
him  for  the  loss  of  the  Armada,  bufnis 
reputation  has  recently  been  rehabilitated. 


Moorish  invaders,  en- 
emy troops  captured 
his  son.  "Surrender  or 
we'll  kill  him,"  they 
threatened.  Guzman 
threw  down  his  dag- 
ger and  thundered,  "If 
you  kill  him,  here  is 
the  knife." 

For  his  valor,  Guz- 
man was  awarded  a 
small  palace  in  Sanlu- 
car  de  Barrameda,  an 
Andalusian  town  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  At 
a  time  when  kings 
seemed  to  go  in  and 
out  a  revolving  door, 
his  descendants  chose 
their  loyalties  carefully,  and  many  of  them  garnered  further 
honors.  Guzman's  grandson  was  dubbed  the  first  count  of 
Nicbla,  a  title  now  held  by  the  duchess's  oldest  son,  Leoncio, 
thirty-five.  Guzman's  great-great-grandson  became  the  first 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  in  1445. 

Throughout  successive  generations,  the  house  of  Medina 
Sidonia  warred  against  the  Moors,  the  Dutch,  the  British,  the 
Portuguese,  and  their  own  kings.  Sometimes  they  fought  to 
protect  Spanish  soil;  other  times,  to  expand  their  own 
dominion.  By  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  seventh  duke 
led  and  lost  the  battle  of  the  Armada,  the  clan  governed  a  huge 
portion  of  Andalusia  and  had  become  enormously  wealthy. 
They  tithed  the  ships  that  returned  from  the  Indies  laden  with 
goods  and  also  controlled  the  highly  profitable  tuna  fishery. 
(Cervantes  wrote  that  he  knew  of  only  two  reasons  to  go  to 
S  inlucar:  to  feast  on  tuna  or  to  salute  the  great  duke.) 

The  Medina  Sidonias  were  not,  however,  an  entirely 
ruthless   and   greedy   bunch.    A    humanitarian   strain   runs 

through     their     often 


Fallen  Christ,  a  seventeenth-century  oil  on 

canvas,  attributed  to  Zurbaran.  The 

Andalusian  candlesticks  date  from  the  late 

sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth  century. 


bloody  history.  The 
third  duke  left  a  note 
to  his  son  in  his  will 
saying  that  if  his  first 
obligation  wasn't  to 
his  vassals,  then  he 
didn't  deserve  his  title. 
The  seventh  duke  re- 
marked that  the  cap- 
tivity and  trade  of 
A  f  r  i  c  a  n  slaves  in 
Portugal  was  "an  evil 
and  iniquitous  thing." 
The  Medina  Sido- 
nias shared  another 
trait:  they  made  copies 
of  every  letter  they 
sent  out  and  saved  ev- 
ery piece  of  paper  they 
received.  The  family 
archive  contains  near- 
ly six  million  docu- 
ments, dating  from  as 


early  as  1190  and  chronicling  everything  from 
battle  plans  to  purchases,  rents,  and  taxes  to  what 
guests  were  served  for  dinner.  The  largest  such 
archive  still  in  private  hands  in  Spain,  it  is  the 
source  of  the  duchess's  unorthodox  theories,  as 
well  as  her  conflicts  with  Andalusia's  govern- 
ment— which  hasn't  provided  her  with  funds  for 
its  upkeep — and  scholars,  who  say  she  is  notori- 
ously difficult  about  giving  them  access. 

"She's  very  smart,  but  she  has  an  inferiority 
complex.  Since  she's  an  autodidact,  she  has  a 
certain  hatred,  a  resentment,  of  university  profes- 
sors," says  Francisco  Nunez  Roldan,  a  history 
professor  from  Seville  who  claims  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  archive  on  one  occasion  and  was  refused 
entry  on  another.  "The  archive  has  to  be  made 
public  so  that  no  one  stops  us  from  using  our 
sources,"  he  says.  "It's  not  fair." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  don't  understand 
her,"  says  Enrique  Valdivieso,  an  art  history  professor  at  the 
University  of  Seville  who  has  known  the  duchess  for  ten 
years.  "It  can  be  hard  to  understand  her.  She  suffered  a  lot." 
Last  year,  when  the  duchess  decided  to  cede  control  of  her 
archive  to  faraway  Madrid  rather  than  to  local  academic 
institutions,  Valdivieso  moderated  a  televised  debate  between 
the  duchess  and  Andalusia's  director  of  cultural  affairs.  "She 
said  some  very  strong  words,"  Valdivieso  recalls.  "Her  title  is 
deeply  tied  with  the  history  of  Andalusia.  She  said  she  didn't 
want  anything  to  do  with  Andalusia.  She  said  Andalusia 
doesn't  pay  attention  to  her — it  only  humiliates  her." 


A  number  of  sixteenth-  to  eighteenth- century  religious 
paintings  hang  in  this  guest  bedroom. 

The  duchess,  who  also  holds  the  titles  of  marquesa 
de  los  Velez  and  marquesa  de  Villafranca  del  Bierzo,  is  three 
times  a  grandee,  a  title  established  by  King  Charles  I  in  1520. 
But  in  the  minds  of  her  fellow  aristocrats,  her  titles  are  no 
excuse  for  her  troublemaking.  "She's  not  well  thought  of  by 
the  other  nobles — they're  conservative,  and  they  defend  their 
caste,"  says  Jaime  Penafiel,  former  editor  of  jHola!,  Spain's 
premier  chronicler  of  the  rich  and  famous.  "They  ignore  her. 
They  think  she's  eccentric."  And  these  days,  titles  don't 
generate  income — at  one  point,  the  duchess  even  resorted  to 
renting  rooms  in  her  palace.  (Continued  on  page  12X) 
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...ury  gold-plated  altarpiece 
mlucar's  Church  of  the  Merced — 
le  duchess  donated  to  the  town — is 
by  a  French  landscape  painting  and 
by  two  works  that  the  ducheM 
es  as  "Spanish,  very  bad." 
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FLOWERS 


For  six  decades,  HORSVs  photographs  h 
dictated  how  the  civilized  world  views  style 
and  sensuality.  This  exclusive  look  at  his 
soon-to-be-released  book  Form  (Twelvetrees 
Press) — which  coincides  with  Horst  shows 
in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  London  — 
reveals  his  fascination  with  living  forms 
in  their  natural,  and  most  elegant,  state. 


Left: 

Peperomia 
with  Tulip.  New 
York.  1989. 
Right: 

Push-Up  New 
York.  1953 


Hand  Behind  Buttocks,  II,  New  York,  1953. 


. 


White  Roses, 
Oyster  Bay,  New 
York,  1990. 


Horst  celebrates  a  monumental  career  in  fash- 
ion and  portrait  photography  this  year. 
September  saw  the  release  of  the  retrospec- 
tive book  Horst:  Sixty  Years  of  Photography 
(Rizzoli),  and  now  comes  Form,  a  collection 
of  his  still  lifes  and  nude  studies,  many  never 
before  published. 
Born  in  Weissenfels-an-der-Saale,  Germany,  in 
1906,  Horst  first  trained  as  an  architect,  joining  Le 
Corbusier's  Paris  workshop  in  1930.  Rebelling 
against  Le  Corbusier's  stark  utilitarianism,  he  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  the  society  photographer  Bar- 
on George  Hoyningen-Huene,  first  modeling,  then 
assisting,  and  finally  discovering  his  own  style  of 
studio  work.  Hoyningen-Huene  also  introduced 
Horst  to  the  French  beau  monde,  where  he  met 
Parisian  designers  such  as  Coco  Chanel,  expatri- 
ates-in-residence  such  as  Gertrude  Stein,  itinerant 
aristocrats,  and  the  Surrealist  artists  grouped 
around  Jean  Cocteau  and  Andre  Breton. 

Horst's  long  tenure  at  Vogue  began  in  Paris  in 
1931,  was  interrupted  by  World  War  II,  and 
continued  in  New  York  and  Europe  from  the  1940s 
through  the  1980s.  The  photographer  has  proved 
himself  without  peer  in  capturing  the  essence  of  the 
rich,  the  beautiful,  and  the  brilliant.  His  models 


Gold  Vase  and  Flowers.  New  York,  1987. 


Opposite  page:  Lisa  Fonssagrives  with  Harp,  Pari 
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TchelitchenNude.  New  York,  1952 


te  page: 

luoWKneej,  New  York,  1952. 


have  ranged  from  Princess  Marina  of  Greece  to 
W.  H.  Auden,  from  Luchino  Visconti  to  Ver- 
uschka  (whom  he  discovered).  His  fashion  images 
create  an  aura  of  perfected  grace  and  idealized 
artifice.  Horst  has  a  gift  for  making  his  subjects 
appear  infinitely  remote  and  unattainable,  like 
statues  come  to  life. 

The  art  critic  John  Berger  has  suggested  that 
glamour  photographers  inherited  the  mantle  of  the 
Western  pictorial  tradition,  so  callously  abandoned 
by  the  twentieth-century  avant-garde.  Horst  un- 
derstands this,  and  his  work  often  alludes  to  the 
dramatic  lighting  style  of  Caravaggio  or  the  perfect 
poise  of  Grecian  busts.  A  few  of  his  images 
explicitly  transmute  classical  myth  into  contempo- 
rary reality:  he  outfitted  a  young  lingerie  model 
with  bow  and  arrow,  for  example,  transforming 
her  into  Diana  the  huntress,  and  turned  fashion 
designer  Patrick  Kelly  into  a  gargantuan  Atlas 
clutching  the  world. 

The  photographs  in  Form  are  like  pages  ripped 
from  a  painters  sketchbook,  revealing  an  artist 
practicing  his  craft  for  its  own  sake.  (1  lorst  created 
most  ot  the  images  tor  his  own  enjoyment,  without 
the  prying  attention  ot  tussy  advertisers  or  editors.) 
The  pictures  cover  the  breadth  of  his  career,  from  a 
1932  study  of  a  male  nude  to  still  lifes  made  just  last 
year  in  his  Oyster  Hay,  Long  Island,  studio. 

The  primary  theme  of  the  photographs  m  Form  is 
light,  as  I  lorst's  lens  sculpts  out  the  shadowy 
expanse  ot  a  human  back,  bright  petals  emerging 
from  pitch  blackness,  a  torso  in  chiaroscuro,  or  the 
illuminated  arch  of  a  Mower's  pistil.  Although  he 
observes  all  these  phenomena  with  an  almost 
aristocratic  detachment.  Hoist's  photographs  are 
also  suffused  with  desire.  It  is  this  tension  between  a 
carefully  preserved  aesthetic  distance  and  an  under- 
current of  emotional  and  sexual  longing  that  ulti- 
mately makes  these  images  so  compelling. 

— Daniel  Pinchbeck 
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Napoleonic  Wares 

When  Napoleon  became  emperor,  the  artisans  he  favored  rejected  the  Bourbon 
past  to  invent  an  archetype  based  on  the  imperial  grandeur  of  classical  times. 
Today,  while  the  costly  silver  of  the  Empire  period (1790-1830)  is  still  widely 
available,  the  furniture  sells  for  much  less  than  its  rococo  counterparts. 

by  Jerry  Patterson 


Emperor  Napoleon  I  made  grandeur  a  policy.  And 
grandeur  is  what  you  get  when  you  buy  decorative  arts  made 
during  his  reign  (1804—1815).  Napoleon  reintroduced  the 
court  life  swept  away  by  the  French  Revolution  when  he 
became  first  consul  a  decade  later,  in  1799.  When  he  was 
crowned  emperor  in  1804,  he  immediately  began  refurbish- 
ing palaces  for  himself — he  eventually 
had  forty-four  throughout  the  em- 
pire— and  encouraging,  with  lavish 
grants  of  money,  his  numerous  relatives 
and  high-ranking  officials  to  build 
houses  and  furnish  them  in  the  latest  and 
most  costly  style.  He  and  his  empress, 
Josephine,  set  the  standard  with  more 
than  3,526  courtiers  and  servants  at- 
tending the  various  imperial  residences 
in  Paris  alone. 

The  Napoleonic  elite  showed  little 
interest  in  prerevolutionary  furniture, 
silver,  and  porcelain,  although  much 
had  survived  because  the  Republicans 
sold  off  the  contents  of  Versailles  and 
the  other  Bourbon  royal  palaces.  A 
celebrated  remark  from  a  court  official 
who  refused  to  buy  back  royal  furniture 
was,  "His  majesty  wishes  to  create  the 
new,  not  to  order  the  old." 

The  new  style — which  actually  began 
right  after  the  revolution — was  neoclas- 
sical, called  Empire  in  France.  (In  En- 
gland, it  was  known  as  Regency.)  It  drew  almost  all  of  its 
inspiration  from  the  ancient  world,  and  although  some 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Egyptian  influences  had  been  noticeable 
in  the  decorative  arts  during  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  under  Na- 


Detail  from  The  Corona- 
tion of  Napoleon  and 
Josephine  (1805—1807, 
oil  on  canvas,  20'  x 
30'6V2"),  by  Jacques- 
Louis  David,  in  the  Louvre. 


poleon  this  style — 
archaeological,  uni- 
form, and  allegori- 
cal— -reached  its 
apogee  of  magnifi- 
cence. It  was  re- 
mote, indeed,  from 
the  asymmetrical 
and  playful  rococo 
that  preceded  it, 
and  the  effect  in  the 
hands  of  great 
craftsmen  was 
monumental,  se- 
vere, and  st.aely — 
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in  short,  imperial. 

The  Empire  style  was  largely  the  cre- 
ation of  Charles  Percier  (1764-1838)  and 
Pierre-Leonard  Fontaine  (1762-1853). 
These  favorites  of  the  emperor  combined  their 
architectural  work  (they  designed  the  arcaded 
facades  along  the  rue  de  Rivoli  on  Paris's  Right 
Bank;  Malmaison,  Josephine's  country 
home  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Paris;  and 
the  Napoleonic  sections  of  the  Louvre)  with" 
what  we  would  today  call  interior  decoration.  They  stated 
flatly  in  their  book  Recueil  des  decorations  interieurs  (1801, 
reissued  1812),  the  biblevof  the  Empire  style  and  still  in  print, 
that  there  were  no  forms  better  than  those  inherited  from 
antiquity.  Their  work  was  not  only  archaeological  in  spirit,  it 
was  literally  archaeological,  in  many  cases  duplicating  objects 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  (which  they  persistently  and 
incorrectly  referred  to  as  "Etruscan").  Ornaments  and  figures 
were  taken  directly  from  Attic  and  Roman  sculpture.  Greek 
vases  were  a  major  source  of  inspiration  for  silversmiths: 
kraters  became  wine  coolers,  amphorae  served  tea. 

All  of  this  makes  Empire  the  most  easily  recognizable 
decorative-arts  style.  It  combines  the  adornments  and  shapes 
of  the  classic,  as  well  as  mythological  figures  (fauns,  centaurs, 
sphinxes,  and  griffins),  with  Greek  and  Roman  military 
insignia  (shields,  laurel  wreaths,  fasces — a  bundle  of  rods  with 
a  projecting  ax  blade — and  universal  figures  of  Victory). 
Supports  are  often  fashioned  as  caryatids,  swans,  dolphins,  or 
the  Graces.  Empire  arts  are  also  often  marked  with  three 
symbols  that  the  emperor  made  his  own:  the  imperial  cipher 
(a  capital  N),  the  eagle,  and  the  bee  (which  represented  the 
industriousness  of  his  empire  and  was  also  a  patriotic 
reference  to  the  great  Carolingian  empire  a  millenium  earlier 
and  its  emperor,  Charlemagne,  whose  emblem  it  had  been). 

And    the    Bonaparte   violet 


A  Jean-Baptiste-Claude  Odiot  silver-gilt  verriere  from  the  1806  Madame  Mere 
service— one  of  a  pair  that  sold  at  Sotheby's  New  York  in  1987  for  $352,000. 


replaced  the  Bourbon  lily. 

Although  technically  Na- 
poleon's empire  lasted  only 
eleven  years,  the  style — al- 
beit somewhat  diminished 
because  it  lacked  its  all-pow- 
erful sponsor — remained  in 
favor  for  some  years  after 
the  1815  defeat  at  Waterloo. 
Indeed,  traces  of  it  can  be 
found  in  the  French  decora- 
tive arts  until  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century,  and  it  was 
briefly  revived  in  the  18f>0s, 
Kite  in  the  Second   Empire. 
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Polish  general  Count  Branicki  commissioned  this  Odiot 

It  was  sold  in  1990  by 

But  nowhere  is  Empire  better  displayed  than  in  the  silver 
made  from  about  1790  to  1830. 

Quantities  of  imperial  silver  survive  and  pass  through 
salesrooms  and  dealers'  galleries  mostly  as  individual  pieces 
or  pairs  of  objects  from  the  immense  dinner,  tea  and  coffee,  or 
toilette  services  created  during  that  period.  The  scope  of  those 
services  can  be  gleaned  from  the  famous  silver-gilt  dinner 
service  made  by  the  emperor's  treasured  silversmiths, 
Martin-Guillaume  Bicnnais  (1764-1843)  and  Jean-Baptistc- 
Claude  Odiot  (1763-1850),  for  his  favorite  sister,  Pauline 
Bonaparte,  wife  of  the  Roman  prince  Camillo  Borghese. 


DECEMBER  1991 


soup  tureen,  cover,  and  liner,  engraved  with  his  coat  of  arms,  in  1819. 
Sotheby's  Geneva  for  $945,314,  a  record  for  a  piece  of  Empire  silver. 

Their  Pans  residence,  the  Hotel  de  Charost,  is  now  the  British 
embassy  and  still  contains  some  of  their  furnishings. 

The  dinner  service,  eventually  sold  by  the  Borghese  heirs, 
included  not  only  the  usual  flatware  but  cake  baskets,  vinegar 
cruets,  coasters,  bonbon  dishes,  wine  coolers,  heated  mc.it 
dishes  (a  compartment  at  the  bottom  could  be  filled  with  hot 
water),  and  twenty-three  mustard  spoons.  In  all,  there  were 
sixteen  hundred  pieces  weighing  upward  ot  a  third  of  a  ton. 
Early  this  century,  the  entire  service  belonged  to  Edith 
Rockefeller  McCormick,  second  daughter  ofjohn  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Sr.,  and  wife  of  Harolci  Fowler  McCormick  of  the 
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farm-machinery  family.  An  eccentric  who  believed  that  she 
was  the  reincarnation  of  the  child  queen  of  King  Tutankha- 
men, Mrs.  McCormick  used  the  service  when  entertaining  in 
her  sumptuous  homes  in  Chicago  and  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 
Two  years  after  her  death  in  1932,  it  was  divided  into  lots  and 
sold  at  auction  in  New  York  to  a  number  of  different  buyers 
for  a  total  of  $57,535,  a  substantial  figure  in  the  grim 
Depression  years.  Items  from  the  Borghcse  service  continue 
to  drift  onto  the  market:  twelve  silver-gilt  dinner  plates  were 
sold  by  Sotheby's  London  in  1971  for  $10,800,  and  another 
dozen  in  1973  at  Sotheby's  New  York  for  $7,500;  more 
recently,  a  pair  of  pots  de  crane  raised  on  three  sphinx  supports 
sold  at  Sotheby's  New  York  in  October  1989  for  $13,200. 
The  Louvre,  the  National  Museums  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  own  pieces  from  the  service. 

Much  of  the  grandest  imperial  silver  is  the  work  of  Biennais 
and  Odiot,  easily  identified  by  their  hallmarks:  Odiot  put  his 


initials  in   a  lozenge  or 
rectangle  or  "Odiot  a 
Biennais  often  used  a 


"J.  B.  C.  Odiot"  in  a 
Paris"   in   a   square; 
charming   monkey 


This  mahogany  and  silver-gilt  necessaire  de  voyage,  made  by  Martin-Guillaume  Biennais 
for  the  wife  of  Marshal  Duroc,  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  Geneva  in  1990  for  $85,000. 

in  a  lozenge  with  the  initial  B.  Both  men  came  from  dynasties 
of  silversmiths,  and  both  were  established  craftsmen  before 
the  empire.  Odiot,  whose  firm,  the  Maison  Odiot,  is  still 
active  in  Pans,  once  made  a  pair  of  goblets  for  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  invented  the  technique  of  applying  ornament  to 
silver  <;  froid  using  screws  and  bolts  to  attach  decorative 
elements  that  had  previously  been  cast  separately.  Biennais 
made  Napoleon's  state  sword,  which  the  emperor  carried  on 


the  grandest  occasions,  and  incorporated  N's,  bees,  and  eagles 
into  its  engraved  decoration.  But  his  major  work  for  Napo- 
leon was  the  Service  de  l'Empereur.  This  was  long  ago  split 
up  (the  Bourbon  kings,  when  they  returned  to  France  after  the 
tall  of  the  empire  in  1814,  sold  many  imperial  treasures),  and 
portions  of  it  occasionally  come  on  the  market.  In  1957,  at 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  New  York,  forty-eight  plates,  and 
three  dish  warmers,  stands,  and  covers — a  total  of  fifty-seven 
pieces — sold  for  $36,000. 

The  emperor's  expenditure  on  silver  was  staggering:  more 
than  half  a  million  francs  a  year,  several  million  of  today's 
dollars  in  purchasing  power.  Empress  Josephine  and  her 
children  from  her  first  marriage — Hortense,  queen  of  Hol- 
land, and  Prince  Eugene  (whose  home,  the  Hotel  de  Beauhar- 
nais,  a  masterpiece  of  the  Empire  style,  is  now  the  German 
embassy  in  Paris) —  also  loved  luxurious  silver.  The  two 
ladies  were  particularly  fond  of  services  for  the  dressing  table. 
In  1812,  the  empress  commissioned  a  forty-piece  toilette  set 
from  Odiot  that  included  caskets  for  jewels,  a  pair  for  hair 
ornaments,  a  glove  tray,  four  jars  for  makeup,  and  a  mirror 
weighing  more  than  ninety  pounds.  In  1959,  the 
Josephine  set  was  sold  at  auction  in  Berne,  Swit- 
zerland, for  $320,000  to  Greek  shipping  billionaire 
Stavros  Niarchos,  who  eventually  bought  and 
restored  the  Hotel  de  Chanaleilles,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  residences  in  Pans. 

Napoleon  gave  his  mother,  known  officially  as 
Madame  Mere,  particularly  superb  silver,  and  she 
commissioned  more — at  the  emperor's  expense. 
A  portion  of  her  large  dinner  service,  made  in  1 806 
by  Odiot,  is  now  owned  by  His  Excellency 
Mohammed  al-Tajir,  who  was  the  ambassador 
from  the  United  Arab  Emirates  to  the  United 
Kingdom  from  1972  to  1986.  One  of  today's 
leading  silver  collectors,  he  also  owns  a  monu- 
mental Odiot  inkstand  that  Madame  Mere  sent 
her  son  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  1812,  when  he  was 
king  of  Spain.  Other  pieces  from  the  Madame 
Mere  service  were  sold  at  Sotheby's  New  York  in 
October  1987  for  very  high  prices:  a  pair  of  silver- 
gilt  covered  soup  tureens,  nearly  fifteen  inches 
high,  brought  $907,000,  and  a  set  of  three  covered 
dishes  on  a  stand  supported  by  the  three  Graces 
sold  as  one  lot  for  $330,000. 

By  no  means  was  all  the  important  Empire 
silver  made  for  the  Bonaparte  family.  A  particu- 
lary  fine  necessaire  de  voyage — a  case  containing 
utensils  for  making  tea  or  coffee,   soap  dishes, 
scent  bottles,   scissors,   and  a  manicure  set,   as 
well  as  writing  implements,  such  as  a  pen  tray 
and  an  inkstand — was  made  by  Biennais  for  the 
wife  of  Marshal  Duroc,  one  of  Napoleon's  clos- 
est adjutants.   (The  Napoleonic  empire  was  far- 
Hung,  and  the  wife  of  a  general  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
traveling.)  Madame  Duroc's  necessaire  was  sold  at  Sotheby's 
Geneva  in  November  1990  for  $85,000. 

Perhaps  because  they  didn't  work  only  for  the  imperial 
family,  Napoleon's  silversmiths  survived  the  fall  of  the 
empire  quite  nicely.  When  those  who  had  been  allied  against 
the  emperor  arrived  to  occupy  France  after  Waterloo,  several 
used  the  opportunity  to  order  silver  from  (  )diot:  among  them 
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were  King  Maximilian  I  of  Bavaria  and  Czar  Alexander  I,  as 
well  as  Grand  Duke  Michael  Pavlovitch  (part  of  whose 
service  is  now  owned  by  Mohammed  al-Tajir),  and  assorted 
generals.  One  of  the  most  important  services,  which  included 
flatware  and  nearly  sixty  pieces  of  hollowware,  was  fashioned 
for  Count  Nikolai  Demidoff,  an  immensely  rich  Russian 
lieutenant  colonel.  Even  at  the  time  it  was  first  made,  the 
service  was  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  and  was  exhibited  at  the 
Louvre  in  1819.  It  was  broken  up  and  sold  in  lots  at  a  New 
York  auction  in  1928,  and  pieces  from  it  continue  to  appear  at 
sales.  Some  of  the  most  important  be- 
longed to  the  late  New  York  collector  C. 
Ruxton  Love  and  were  sold  at  Christie's 
New  York  in  1 982.  A  pair  of  soup  tureens 
brought  $429,000,  and  a  pair  of  wine 
coolers  $330,000;  even  a  pair  of  wine 
coasters  sold  for  $13,200.  The  prices  were 
regarded  as  extraordinary:  in  1971,  a 
matching  pair  of  Demidoff  wine  coolers 
belonging  to  automobile  heiress  Anna 
Thompson  Dodge  had  sold  for  only 
$18,500. 

But  during  the  late  1980s  art  boom, 
prices  for  Demidoff  pieces  mounted 
accordingly:  a  verriere  (an  open  vessel  for 
ice  water  into  which  wine  glasses  were 
placed  for  cooling)  sold  at  Sotheby's 
New  York  for  $286,000,  and  an  oval 
soup  tureen  supported  by  two  winged 
figures  of  Victory,  more  than  eighteen 
inches  high,  brought  $682,000  at  the 
same  sale. 

Count  Franqois-Xavier  Branicki,  a  Polish  general,  com- 
missioned a  service  from  Odiot  that  has  been  particularly 
sought  by  collectors.  Many  pieces  are  held  in  the  Rijksmu- 
seum,  in  Amsterdam,  but  others  have  been  sold  at  auction.  A 
silver-gilt  soup  tureen  with  cover  and  stand  made  in  1819  was 
sold  at  Sotheby's  Geneva  in  1982  for  $275,821;  and  in 
November  1990,  also  at  Sotheby's  Geneva,  another  tureen, 


swan's -head-handled,  decorated  with  a  frieze  of  vines  and 
dolphins,  and  supported  on  winged  female  figures,  brought 
$945,314,  the  world  auction  record  for  Empire  silver. 

Since  historical  associations  always  count  with  collectors, 
Empire  silver  lacking  imperial  provenance  generally  sells  for 
much  lower  prices.  In  the  1980s,  coffeepots,  salt  cellars, 
ramekins,  and  other  smaller  pieces  by  Odiot  and  Biennais 
were  selling  at  auction  for  under  $10,000,  and  in  April  this 
year,  a  pear-shaped  coffeepot  by  Odiot  sold  at  Sotheby's  New 
York  for  a  modest  $3,960. 


An  Empire  ormolu-mounted  mahogany  desk  that  brought  $78,144  at  Christie's  London  in  1988. 

Interest  in  the  neoclassical  decorative  arts  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  has  been  steadily  increasing  over  the  past 
decade.  Some  of  its  best  and  most  distinctive  manifestations 
exist  in  the  quantities  of  silver  created  during  the  empire. 
Even  if  the  silver  is  not  actually  imperial,  the  quality  is  usually 
so  superior  that  the  prospects  are  good  tor  its  continuing  to  be 
a  sound  investment  for  collectors.    □ 


Furniture  made  during  the  First  Empire  is  as  distinctive  as  the  silver.  It 
is  massive,  with  a  clear-cut  silhouette,  and  is  decorated  with 
allegorical  ormolu,  which  was  applied  to  nearly  every  piece  of 
furniture  of  importance.  (Ormolu  is  the  English  term;  the  French  call  it 
bronze  dore).  Very  little  of  the  ormolu  applique  served  any  useful 
function;  it  was  strictly  decorative,  and  thus  the  same  swans'  heads, 
rams'  heads,  and  classical  friezes  of  dancing  figures  are  likely 
to  appear  on  beds,  tables,  and  desks.  This  decoration  is  so  common 
that  most  auction-catalog  descriptions  of  Empire  furniture  begin, 
"Ormolu-mounted. " 

The  wood  most  often  used  was  mahogany,  both  solid  and  veneered, 
although  some  elm  and  maple  and  even  some  exotic  woods,  such  as 
lemon  and  amboyna,  appeared.  Tops  on  tables  and  commodes  were 
frequently  marble,  which  added  to  the  stateliness  of  the  furniture  but 
to  its  chilliness  as  well.  The  furniture  was  also  arranged  formally  and 
stiffly,  with  chairs  in  a  row  along  a  wall  and  heavy,  elaborate  curtains 
at  the  windows.  In  fact,  Queen  Hortense,  Napoleon's  stepdaughter, 
claimed  to  be  the  first  person  to  place  a  large,  circular  table  in  the 
middle  of  her  drawing  room  for  guests  to  gather  around.  The  Blue 


Empire  Furniture 


Room  in  the  White  House  is  similarly  arranged  and  boasts  a  fine  se- 
lection of  French  Empire  furniture  and  objects. 

Even  the  grandest  pieces  do  not  sell  for  the  sums  regularly  realized 
by  their  equivalents  from  the  Louis  XIV  or  XV  periods.  A  pair  of  ormolu- 
mounted  console  tables  of  rare  amboyna  wood  from  the  collection  of 
British  real  estate  magnate  Sir  Charles  Clore,  made  sometime 
between  1803  and  1813  by  Jacob-Desmalter,  the  best-known  Empire 
furniture  maker,  sold  at  Christie's  Monaco  in  1985  for  $438,927.  At 
the  same  sale,  examples  of  eighteenth-century  French  furniture  sold 
for  more  than  $1  million.  And  at  shops,  many  outstanding  Empire 
pieces  are  priced  under  $100,000. 

The  market  for  Empire  furniture  has  been  rather  sluggish  but  seems 
to  be  picking  up  now.  During  the  last  two  auction  seasons  a  lot  of  it 
was  selling  but  without  imperial  provenance  went  for  relatively  low 
prices:  a  pair  of  mahogany  fauteuils  (armchairs)  with  dolphin  sup- 
ports, $7, 700;  a  center  table,  $3,850;  an  ormolu-mounted  cabinet, 
$8,250;  an  ormolu-mounted  bibliotheque  (bookcase),  $3,300;  an 
ormolu-mounted  writing  desk,  $8,250;  and  a  fine  mahogany  chaise 
longue  with  ormolu  rosettes  and  rams'  heads,  $20,900. 
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Art  and  Commerce 

V intage  perfume  bottles  evoke  an  era  as  well  as  a  fragrance. 
Designed  by  some  of  the  most  noted  crystal  makers,  from  Baccarat 
to  Lalique,  the  best  elevate  commercial  design  to  the  level  of  art. 
by  Andrea  DiNoto 


The  exceeding! 
and  mysterioui 
shouldered  hot 
for  Mademois 
Chanel  No.  1. 


From  Rene  Lalique's  sublime  Art  Nouveau  cre- 

ations  to  Niki  de  Saint  Phallc's  cobalt  crystal  cube  crowned 

with  entwined  metal  snakes,  commercial  perfume  bottles, 

though  born  of  creative  merchandising,   are  mesmerizing 

and   thoroughly   seductive  and   collected   purely   for  their 

|w  beauty.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  thousands  of  bot- 

%jj^tles  have  been  designed,   each  an  attempt  to  convey 

the  ineffable  essence  of  some  rare,  costly,  romantically 

lough  an  ancient  art  (more  than  4,500 
id  not  truly  flourish  until  the  end  of 
ith  century,  when  the  distillation  pro- 
extraction  of  essential  oils  was  perfected 
J&  in  France.  Perfumes,  originally  affordable  only  for 
^y  the  upper  classes,  were  sold  in  plain  apothecary  bottles, 

m  into  small,  precious 
ain,  or  glass.  These  are 
tly  different  from  the 
irfume  companies.  Corn- 
s''rt'j&k^,      mercial  bottles  were  a  late-nineteenth-century  phenome- 
1011  launched  by  such  manufacturers  as  L.  T.  Piver, 
I^Rogcr  et  Gallet,  and  Houbigant. 

It  was  the  Corsican  entrepreneur  Francisco 
Giuseppe  Sportuno  (he  changed  his  name  to 
Franqois   Coty)    who,    early    this   century, 
made  fragrance  available  to  a  wider  market. 
Coty,  a  legendary  nose,  thought  perfume  should  be 
every  woman's  luxury  and  so  began  packaging  his 
in  smaller — and  therefore  affordable — bottles.  In 
1907,  he  invited  glass  artist  Rene  Lalique  to  design 
labels  and,  subsequently,  elegant  and  distinctive 
containers  for  his  pungent  floral  scents,  such  as  La 
Rose  Jacqueminot.  (In  1912,  Lalique  also  creat- 
ed  windows   for  Coty's   Fifth   Avenue 
store.  They  are  still  in  place  in  what 
is  now  Henri  Bendel.)  Every 
collector  hopes  to  own  at 
least  one  of  Lalique's  in- 
comparable bottles.  They 
were  so  handsome  that 


women  saved  them  even  after 
the  perfume  was  gone.  "Un- 
fortunately," says  dealer  and 
collector  Christie  Lefkowith, 
who  has  a  historically  com- 
prehensive collection  of  more 
than  two  thousand  bottles, 
"when  an  estate  is  sold,  the 
bottles  are  usually  thrown 
out." 

Lalique  produced 
hundreds  of  exqui- 
site designs  in 
molded  and  hand- 
stained  glass  for 
more  than  sixty 
perfumers,  among 
them  Lanvin,  Vol- 
nay,  and  Houbi- 
gant. Two-hun- 
dred and  eighty- 
eight  of  these — 
feminine  and  naturalistic 
motifs  of  nudes,  flowers, 
and  insects — are  pictured  in  Lalique  Perfume  Bottles  (see 
Sources).  This  definitive  guide  was  meticulously  researched 
for  fifteen  years  by  collectors  and  authors  Mary  Lou  and 
Glenn  Utt,  who  also  include  a  comprehensive  bibliography, 
which  is  of  interest  to  any  perfume-bottle  collector,  regard- 
less of  specialty. 

The  Lalique  era,   which  extended  through  the  thirties, 
corresponds  generally  to  the  golden  age  of  perfume-bottle 
design.   After  World  War  II,   the  complex  molded-crystal 
forms,  the  exquisitely  designed  and  engraved  paper  labels 
(such  as  the  one  for  Richard  Hudnut's  circa-1900  scent  Eros), 
the   hand-ground    stoppers,    and    myriad    other   luxurious 
touches — satin   ribbon,    sprays  of  glass  flowers,   elaborate 
outer  wrappings — were  abandoned  owing  to  economic  con- 
straints   and    the    introduction    of  plastic   as    a    packaging 
material.  Dealer  Ken  Leach,  who  maintains  a  tiny  vintage- 
perfume  gallery  in  the  Manhattan  Art  and  Antiques  Center,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  "Christian  Dior,  with  his  graceful  cut- 
Top  to  bottom:  Rene  Lalique's  1924  glass  bottle  for  Houbiganf  s 
La  Belle  Saison;  a  circa  1920  bottle  (designer  unknown)  of  the  rare 
perfume  Lais,  by  Delettrez,  with  an  embossed-paper  label  of  the 
Greek  courtesan  Lais  reclining  on  a  divan;  Lalique's 
1912  bottle  for  Coty's  Au  Coeur  des 
Calices,  perhaps  his  rarest  and  most 
elaborate  creation;  Venini  Murano's 
1940  limited  edition  dagger  filled  with 
Italian  perfumer  Gi.  Vi.  Emme's  Insidia. 


crystal  Baccarat  urns  for  Diorissimo,  had,  in  the  fifties,  the 

finest  and  last  of  the  great  bottles." 

Fortunately  for  collectors,  there  were  many  "great  bot- 
tles." Most  available  are  those  for  perfumes  that 
remain  popular  today,  such  as  Guerlain's  1925  Bac- 
carat bottle  with  tinted  blue  stopper  for  Shalimar. 
Some,  like  the  one  made  for  Paul  Poiret's  Chez  Poiret 
from  1911,  are  so  rare,  says  Lefko with,  that  probably 
none  still  exist.  Poiret  was  the  first  couturier  to  enter 
the  fragrance  business.  (Others,  such  as  Chanel,  Jean 
Patou,  and  Jacques  Fath,  soon  followed.)  Poiret's 
company,  Les  Parfums  de  Rosine,  named  after  his 
daughter,  used  a  clear  crystal  bottle  shaped  like  a 
dome  with  a  small  green  crystal  cap.  These,  accord- 
ing to  Lefkowith,  were  intended  to  suggest  the 
cushions  strewn  around  the  Poiret  salon.  She  ac- 
quired another  rare  circa-1919  Poiret  bottle,  Coupe 
d'Or,  at  the  1988  Andy  Warhol  estate  auction. 
"While  most  of  the  crowd  was  upstairs  ogling  the 
art,  I  was  downstairs  at  the  arcade  sales,  where  I 
found  a  little  cluster  of  bottles  that  included  Coupe 
d'Or.  I  bought  the  entire  lot  for  eight  hundred 
dollars."  A  more  findable  classic  is  Guerlain's  1904 
Champs  Elysees,  a  green-tinted  perfume  in  a  turtle- 
shaped  flacon.  Why  a  turtle?  Lefkowith  believes  it's 
because  turtles  were  thought  to  roam  the  fragrant 
mythological  Elysian  Fields. 

Collectors   can   specialize   by   color,    period,    or 

designer,  and  most  try  to  complete  "families"  of 

bottles:  every  size  and  decorative  variation  or  every 

scent  by  a  particular  maker.  "In  Europe,"  says  dealer 

Madeleine  France,  "there  are  at  least  five  clubs  devoted  to 

collecting  the  miniature  sample  bottles,  specifically  deluxe 

models    such    as    the    tiny    golden    version    of  the    Prince 


In  addition  to  the  specialized  dealers  listed,  consult  Art  Deco  dealers 
and  auction  sales  featuring  Art  Deco;  scan  all  listings  for  "perfume 
bottles. "  The  collectors  and  authors  Mary  Lou  and  Glenn  Utt  once 
found  "four  good  Laliques"  in  a  dusty  carton  at  an  obscure  Topeka, 
Kansas,  country  auction. 
DEALERS 

•  Bizarre  Bazaar  Ltd.,  Place  des  Antiquaires,  Gallery  24, 125  E.  Fifty- 
seventh  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022;  212-688-1830. 

•  Madeleine  France,  P.O.  Box  15555,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33318; 
305-584-0009. 

•  Ken  Leach,  Manhattan  Art  and  Antiques  Center,  Gallery  47, 1050 
Second  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10022;  212-888-0165. 

•  Christie  Lefkowith,  845  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10022;  212- 
758-8550. 

•  Randall  Monsen,  310  Maple  Avenue  West,  Suite  115,  Vienna,  VA 
22180;  703-938-2129. 

•  Jeane  Parris,  Sugarplums,  Etc.,  2022  E.  Charleston  Blvd., 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89104;  702-385-6059.  $ 

•  Regine  de  Robien,  Beaute  Divine,  40  rue  Saint  Sulpice, 
75006  Paris;  33-1-4326-2531. 

AUCTIONS 

•  Monsen  and  Baer  Perfume  Bottle  Auction,  310 
Maple  Ave.  West,  Suite  115,  Vienna,  VA  22180; 

Baccarat  fashioned  this  crystal  bottle 
in  1938  for  Elizabeth  Arden's  Cyclamen 


Matchabelli  crown."  Other  collectors  seek  the  large  display, 
or  fhctice,  bottles,  "to  put  around  their  Jacuzzis  like  sculp- 
ture," says  Leach,  who  had  an  antiques  shop  in  Los  Angeles 
for  many  years  before  moving  to  New  York. 

Another  category  could  be  "outrageous."  The  Surrealist 
designs  for  Elsa  Schiaparelli's  perfumes  are  widely  sought. 
Prized  are  Shocking  (a  bottle  in  the  shape  of  a  voluptuous 
dressmaker's  dummy  under  a  bell  jar),  Snuff  (for  men, 
ironically  named  and  packaged  in  a  crystal  pipe),  and  Zut!  (an 
impertinent  bottle  representing  a  woman's  lower  torso  in 
panties  with  a  skirt  crumpled  at  the  feet).  Succes  Fou,  in  the 
form  of  a  tiny,  leaf-shaped  pendant  brooch,  is  much  sought 
after  yet  seldom  found.  On  many  collectors'  A-list  is  the 
famed  (rare,  yet  findable)  Baccarat  bottle  with  radiating  head 
and  golden  clamshell  box  for  Le  Roy  Soleil.  The  design  was 
Salvador  Dali's  Surrealist  rendering  of  the  paradigm  of 
French  culture  and  politics,  produced  in 
1946  to  commemorate  the  French  Libera- 
tion. A  perfect  example  (no  breakage  or 
staining,  with  original  sun-ray 
stopper)  could  fetch  between 
$10,000  and  $20,000. 

Prices    for    pre-1950 
bottles  generally  range 
from  a  few  hundred 
to  several  thousand 
dollars,     with     La- 
lique  at  the  high  end. 
At    Bonham's    Lon- 
don auction  last  fall, 
Lalique's    "tiara    style," 
noncommercial    Bou- 
chon  Mures  bottle  brought 
(Continued  on  page  132) 


Salvador  Dah  designed 

this  Baccarat  bottle 

and  package  in  1946 

for  Le  Roy  Soleil,  by 

Schiaparelli,  to 

commemorate 

the  French 

Liberation. 


703-938-2129.  Every  spring;  in  1992,  the  auc- 
tion will  be  held  in  Atlanta. 
BOOKS 

•  Baccarat:  The  Perfume  Bottles,  A  Collector's  Guide.  Paris:  Jarach  La 
Ruche,  1991.  $64.  To  order.  Addor  Associates  Inc.  P.O.  Box  2128, 
Westport,  CT  06880;  203-226-9791. 

•  Commercial  Perfume  Bottles,  by  Jacquelyne  Y.  Jones-North.  West 
Chester,  PA:  Schiffer,  1987.  $69.95. 

•  Lalique  Perfume  Bottles,  by  Mary  Lou  and  Glenn  Utt  with  Patricia 
Bayer.  New  York:  Crown,  1990.  $35. 

•  Scent  &  Scent  Bottles,  by  Edmund  Launert.  London:  Barrie  & 
Jenkins,  1974.  Out  of  print. 
•  Schiaparelli,   by  Palmer  White.  New  York:  Rizzoli,  1986.  Out 

of  print. 
•  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Teien  Art  Museum  1990  exhibition  cata- 
log. Available  through  Ken  Leach  (see  Dealers).  $75. 
ASSOCIATIONS 
•  The  Fragrance  Foundation,  145  E.  Thirty-second  St., 
NewYork,  NY  10016;  212-725-2755.  Send SASE plus 
fifty  cents  for  bibliography  and  collecting  guide. 
\    •  Perfume  and  Scent  Bottle  Collectors,  Phyllis 
Dohanian,    53  Marlborough  St.,    Boston,   MA 
J    02116;  61 7-266-4351.  Annual  show  and  sale. 
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Le  Freak,  C'est  Chic:  Snap  Wyatt,  Dirks- 
Man  with  2  Faces,  sideshow  banner  (1930s, 
paint  on  canvas,  105"  x  102"). 


Sideshow  Stoppers 


Traveling  sideshows,  fairs,  and  circuses  once 
disrupted  the  sluggish  rhythms  of  small-town  American  life. 
They  offered  an  explosion  of  madcap  amusements,  substitut- 
ing a  frenzied  spectacle  for  the  boredom  of  the  everyday.  In 
the  early  half  of  this  century,  freak  shows  still  reigned  as  the 
essence  of  the  carnivalesque.  Such  human  oddities  as  her- 
maphrodites, pop-eyed  men,  "shaggy"  women,  and  Siamese 
twins  transmuted  their  deformities  into  a  kind  of  celebrity. 
Sideshows  have  long  faded  from  fashion,  but  they  left  behind 
their  own  appropriately  kooky  relics  in  the  form  of  brightly 
colored  b  inners.  These  brash,  large-scale  paintings  on  canvas 
often  feature  promotional  slogans  as  well  as  idealized  render- 
ings of  the  star  attractions.  Besides  inspiring  contemporary 


artists  such  as  Ed  Paschke  and  Roger  Brown,   they  have 
become  prized  collectibles,  costing  from  $1,500  to  $10,000. 

The  Carl  Hammer  Gallery  in  Chicago  specializes  in  the 
genre  of  outsider  art,  which  includes  primitive  painting,  folk 
objects,  and  other  crafts  unappreciated  in  their  time.  Side- 
show banners  fit  into  this  program,  and  Carl  Hammer  often 
travels  across  America  searching  for  lost  caches  of  carnival 
paraphernalia.  "I  bought  a  lot  of  the  work  from  a  retirement 
community  for  sideshow  performers  in  Florida, "  says 
1  lammer,  who  is  proud  of  his  instinct  for  the  offbeat.  — D.  P. 

Carl  Hammer  Gallery,  200   W.   Superior  St.,   Chicago,   IL  60610; 
312-266-8512. 
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Rachel  Whiteread's 
Space  Craft 

Plaster  casts  belong  to  a  time- 
honored  tradition  in  art  history:  facsimile 
masterpieces  once  crammed  the  hallways 
of  New  York  City's  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um of  Art,  and  London's  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  still  devotes  two  rooms 
to  clones  of  the  classical  greats.  Now  a 
young  English  sculptor  has  broken  the 
mold.  Twenty-eight-year-old  Rachel 
Whiteread's  work  doesn't  replicate  the 
Venus  de  Milo  or  Michelangelo  body 
parts  but  the  gaps  underneath  beds,  sinks, 
and  bathtubs,  turning  negative  space  into 
tactile  reality. 

Whiteread's  preoccupation  with  the 
sorts  of  places  that  even  vacuum  cleaners  avoid  has 
already  won  her  an  international  reputation.  Besides 
showing  her  work  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
she  participated  in  Berlin's  massive  "Metropolis" 
exhibit  last  spring  and  will  make  her  American  one- 
woman  debut  at  Manhattan's  Luhring  Augustine 
Gallery  next  month.  "My  work  manipulates  appar- 
ently mundane  domestic  items,"  Whiteread  explains, 
sitting  among  assorted  plumbing  pipes  and  spigots  in 
her    East    London    studio.    "They    are    very    much 

like  tombs — you  know 

there  is  something 

inside,     but 

you  can  never 

see  what 

it  is." 


Despite  their  humble  origins.  Whiteread's  enigmatic  spaces 
have  struck  a  chord  in  influential  circles.   Early  this  year. 
London  advertising  executive  Charles  Saatchi  bought  two 
works:  a  stained  sarcophagus-shaped  cast  taken  from  the 
bottom  of  an  old  tin  bathtub  and   another  consisting  of 
rectangular  blocks  of  sectioned  plaster  imprinted  with  the 
curved  underside  of  a  battered  kitchen  sink.  In  June, 
he  reconfirmed  his  faith  by  buying  Ghost,  White- 
read's  most  ambitious  work  to  date,  tor  .1 
rumored  S25,()(K). 

Ghost  is  a  chunk  of  solidified  air,  a 
cast  of  an  entire  room  in  a  derelict 
nineteenth-century     North     London 
house.  The  pale  plaster  surface  meticu- 
lously delineates  the  chamber's  bulging 
sooty   fireplace,   as  well  as  emphasizes 
the  delicate  impressions  of  baseboards, 
windowpanes.  and  door  panels. 
"Plaster   is    a    dead    material,    but    the 
surface  is  very  sensitive."'  says  Whiteread. 
"It  picks  up  details — stains  and  cobwebs — 
and    embalms    them,    leaving    mummified 
pace  and  a  sense  of  silence."  Emptiness  has 
I  rarely  been  so  eloquently  evoked. 

— Louisa  Buck 


'  "Rachel  Whiteread:  Recent  Sculpture"  can  be  seen  front 
January  11  through  Februar)'  8  at  the  Luhring  Augustine 
Gallery,  130  Prince  St.,  Xew  York,  SY  10012;  212- 
219-9600. 


Ether  (1990,  plaster,  43    x  34 V2"  x  80). 
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Fragonard: 

The  Son  Also  Rises 

History  suggests  that  artistic  genius  is  rarely 
hereditary.  For  every  great  artist's  offspring  who  man- 
aged to  torge  his  own  style — such  as  Hans  Holbein  the 
Younger  or  Jan  Brueghel — there  are  dozens  more,  like 
Domenico  and  Marietta  Tintoretto  and  Lucas  Cranach 
the  Younger,  who  cribbed  meekly  from  their  father's 
repertoire.  Conversely,  a  famous  surname  that  opened 
doors  to  Junior  during  Daddy's  lifetime  might 
prove  his  biggest  barrier  to  proper  recognition 
years  later.  Take  the  case  of  Alexandre-Evariste 
Fragonard  (1780-1850),  the  son  of  Jean-Honore 
Fragonard  (1732-1806). 

Alexandre-Evariste  studied  with  Jacques-Louis  Da- 
vid, who  indoctrinated  him  in  neoclassicism — a  style 
vastly  different  from  his  father's  blithe  rococo  fantasies. 
A  remarkably  precocious  youngster,  he  made  his  salon 
debut  at  thirteen  and  gradually  developed  his  own 
flamboyant  brand  of  romanticism,  first  specializing  in 
scenes  from  medieval  and  Renaissance  French  history. 
Later,  Alexandre-Evariste  dramatized  subjects  from 
contemporary  literature,  theater,  and  pageantry  and 
fulfilled  large-scale  commissions  for  Versailles  and  the 
Louvre.  In  addition,  he  designed  sets  for  theater  and 
opera  productions,  wallpaper,  and  Sevres  porcelain, 
sculpted,  and  even  practiced  architecture. 

So  why  has  no  one  heard  of  him?  Pierre  Rosenberg, 
the  Louvre's  chief  curator,  cites  the  artist's  bad 
luck  in  having  been  born  the  same  year  as  Ingres — and 
suffering  by  comparison.  Under  Rosenberg's  com- 
mand, the  museum  has  been  quietly  amassing  a  large 
holding  of  Fragonard  junior's  output  over  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

The  artist's  work  regularly  appears  at  auction  sales  in  Paris 
and  Monaco,  often  fetching  widely  divergent  prices. 
Fragonard  junior's  oscillating  reputation  was  demonstrated 
by  a  1985  Sotheby's  New  York  sale,  when  collector  Fred 
Koch  paid  $125,000  for  two  early  paintings,  sold  together — 
Psyche  Showing  Her  Sisters  Cupid's  Gifts  and  The  Judgment  of 
Psyche — that  were  estimated  at  $12,000  to  $16,000.  Alex- 
andre-Evariste's  annoying  habit  of  signing  his  paintings  with 
his  surname  alone  has  also  caused  dealers  much  confusion. 


Oil  in  the  Family:  Alexandre-Evariste  Fragonard,  Faust  at  the  Banquet  of  Cleopa 
(ca.  1830s,  oil  on  canvas,  I8V4"  x  15"). 

Recently,  one  French  auction-house  official,  when  confront- 
ed with  a  perfectly  genuine  work,  declared,  "The  signature  is 
false.  It  cannot  be  a  Fragonard — it  is  by  some  unknown 
nineteenth-century  painter."  — Paul Jeromack 

Dealers  in  Alexandre-Evariste  Fragonard  include  Bruno  de  Bayser, 
(Paris)  33-14-703-4987;  Colnaghi's,  (New  York  City)  212-772-2266, 
(London)  44-71-491-7408;  Hazlitt,  Gooden  &  Fox,  (New  York  City) 
212-688-7780,  (London)  44-71-930-6422;  and  W.  M.  Brady,  (New  York 
City)  212-249-7212. 


Yachts  of  Yore  at  the  Pea  body 


"It  was  an  insanely  American  yacht,"  says  boating 
historian  Llewellyn  Howland  III  of  George  Crowninshield's 
1816  Cleopatra's  Barge — the  first  such  vessel  built  in  this 

Fitz  Hugh  Lane,  Schooner  Yacht  America  (1851, 
oil  on  canvas,  233/4"  x  35V2"),  in  the  Peabody  Museum. 


country.  "Its  gilded  surfaces  resembled  the  exterior  of  a 
Detroit  riverboat,"  he  explains.  "The  yacht  made  a  visible 
statement  of  wealth  and  what  it  brings."  The  reconstructed 
salon  of  Crowninshield's  flagship — along  with  artifacts  from 
other  vintage  yachts,  sporting  paintings  by  John  Singer 
Sargent  and  James  Buttersworth,  and  prints  and  photographs 
chronicling  New  England  yachting  from  1816  to  the  pre- 
sent— appears  in  a  new  permanent  exhibition  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem  (Massachusetts).  "There's  a  presumed 
superiority  among  those  in  the  sport,"  says  Howland,  the 
exhibit  curator.  "Most  serious  sailing  enthusiasts  would 
never  be  caught  dead  on  certain  kindsof  power  yachts." — R.S. 

"Sailing  for  Pleasure:  The  History  of  New  England  Yachting,  "Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem,  East  India  Square,  Salem,  MA  01970;  508-745-1876. 
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Matt  Mahurin, 

Nicaragua  (1987),  from  The 

Year  of  Tibet  Portfolio. 


Photos  for  a  Free  Tibet 

When  actor  and  longtime  Tibetan  Buddhist 
Richard  Gere  decided  that  he  wanted  to  raise  money  for  Tibet 
House,  an  organization  in  New  York  City  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  Tibet's  heritage,  he  contacted  two  of  his 
friends,  movie  producer  Bill  Borden  and  David  Fahey,  owner 
of  Los  Angeles's  Fahey/Klein  Gallery.  Together  the  three 
Tibet  enthusiasts  assembled  a  variety  of  documentary,  por- 
trait, and  fashion  images  from  twenty-four  world-famous 
photographers  (including  Helmut  Newton,  Bruce  Weber, 
and  Sebastiao  Salgado)  into  two  platinum-edition  portfolios; 
each  contains  one  hundred  prints  and  sells  for  $12,500 
($22,500  for  the  set).  Proceeds  go  to  various  Tibetan  organi- 
zations. The  portfolio  has  been  exhibited  in  London,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  and  Toronto,  and  sales  have  been  brisk. 
"I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  monstrosities  perpetrated 
against  the  Tibetans  by  the  Chinese, "  says  Fahey.  "It's  a  cause 
we  hope  won't  be  lost  in  a  sea  of  lost  causes."  — R.  L. 

The  Year  of  Tibet  Portfolio  can  be  seen  through  December  at  the 
East    Gallery,    3-24-7   Higashi    Shibuya-Ku,    Tokyo    150,   Japan; 

81-3-3797-0555. 
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William  Copley's  Surreal  Edge 


married  five  times,  bristles  at  critics'  suggestions  that  his 
work  is  pornographic.  "Pornography  puts  women  down," 
he  says.  "Eroticism  glorifies  them."      — Gabriella  De  Ferrari 

"William  Copley,  1956-91:  Paintings,  Objects,  and  Drawings"  can  be 
seen  through  December  14  at  the  David  Nolan  Gallery,  560  Broadway, 
Suite  604,  New  York,  NY  10012;  212-925-6190. 


"Painting  is  the  only  activity  that  keeps  me  from 
becoming  more  peculiar  than  I  am,"  says  the  artist  William 
Copley.  The  seventy-two-year-old  is  a  true  American  eccen- 
tric, even  down  to  his  signature — early  in  his  career,  he  began 
signing  his  works  "Cply"  to  avoid  confusion  with  the 
eighteenth-century  American  masterjohn  Singleton  Copley. 

The  adopted  son  of  West  Coast  newspaper  magnate  Ira 
Copley,  William  attended  Andover  Academy  and  Yale 

University.  He  fought  in  World  War  II,  then  moved  to    William  Copley,  The  Happy  Hour  (191 S,  acryli 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  opened 
in  the  works  of  his   Surreal 
Magritte  and  Max  Ernst.  Th 
financial  flop,  and  Copley 
made    his    way    to    Paris, 
where  he  lived  until  1964, 
hobnobbing  with  the  same 
Surrealists  whose  work  he 
had  been  unable  to  sell. 

"I  remember  Max 
Ernst's  advice  to  fledgling 
artists,"  says  Copley,  who 
loves  to  recount  anecdotes 
of  his  famous  friends  and  is 
still  renowned  in  artistic 
circles  as  a  good-natured 
raconteur  (Andy  Warhol 
was  a  fan).  "He  would  tell 
them  to  cut  off  their  ears." 

Although  Copley's  cars 
remain  intact,  he  has  made 
a  successful  career  for  him- 
self.  This  month,    Manhatta 
exhibits  a  selection  of  his  pai 
ings  of  naked  women,  snow 
wear,  and  other  assorted  subji 
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Robert  Venture's  Seattle  Art  Museum  building,  under  construction  last  August. 


Grand  Designs  in  Seattle  &  Montreal 


Museums  remain  curious  institu- 
tions:  hybrids  of  public  spectacle  and 
private  trust,  places  where  cultural  his- 
tory is  continually  reinscribed  and  ob- 
jectified. This  winter,  the  Montreal 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Seattle  Art 
Museum  are  opening  in  brand-new 
buildings  designed  by  leading  architects 
Moshe  Safdie  and  Robert  Venturi,  re- 
spectively. The  two  projects  illustrate  a 
complex  interplay  between  aesthetic, 
economic,  and  social  forces.  They  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  the  demands  of  various 
groups,  ranging  from  ethnic  and  racial 
minorities  to  corporate  sponsors,  for 
adequate  representation. 

Although  these  two  museums  con- 
tain broad  collections — Montreal  is  re- 
nowned for  its  twentieth-century  Cana- 


The  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts'  Quebec 

from  Point  Levis  (ca.  1840,  oil  on  canvas, 

35"  x  47"),  attributed  to  Joseph  Legare. 

dian  art,  Seattle  for  its  African  masks 
and  sculptures — both  lack  for  instantly 
recognizable  works  on  the  order  of  the 
Mona  Lisa  or  the  Temple  of  Dendur. 

The  architects,  therefore,  were  not  con- 
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strained  to  design  around  spe- 
cific masterpieces;  they  chose 
instead  to  accentuate  features  such  as  the 
temporary  exhibition  halls  and  public 
and  educational  facilities.  Each  build- 
ing's facade  attempts  to  pay  homage  to 
local  architectural  styles  while  asserting 
the  museum's  individual  stature. 

"A  museum  has  to  work  well  in  its 
urban  context,"  says  Venturi,  who  re- 
cently completed  the  controversial 
Sainsbury  Wing  of  London's  National 
Gallery.  "Even  though  it  is  relatively 
small,  it  has  to  have  a  feeling  of  monu- 
mentality  and  civic  importance.  And 
you  also  want  children  to  like  it." 
Venturi  adapted  typical  Seattle  building 
materials,  such  as  terra-cotta,  and  deco- 
rative features,  including  massive  lime- 
stone lettering,  to  make  his  loftlike 
structure  both  eye-catching  and  suitable 
to  its  setting. 

Whereas  Venturi's  project  consisted 
of  designing  a  new  building  from 
scratch,  Safdie  had  to  create  a  structure 
visually  related  to  the  Montreal  muse- 
um's seventy-nine-year-old  home,  lo- 
cated across  the  street.  "I  wanted 
to  evoke  the  spirit  of  the  neigh- 
borhood's neo-Gothic  architec- 
ture with  contemporary 
means — glass  and  steel,"  says 
the  Israeli-born  Safdie,  known 
for  his  1988  design  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Canada  in  Otta- 
wa. "I  believe  that  you  can  create 
a  very  familiar  feeling  without 
mimicking  older  styles." 

Both    architects    have    aban- 
doned the  grandiose  beaux  arts 


Pair  of  male  and  female  harps  (twentieth 

century;  wood,  animal  skin,  and  fiber; 

267/ie"  and  261/*"  high),  from  the  Seattle  Art 

Museum's  African  art  collection. 


style  exemplified  by  New  York  City's 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  Gone  are  the 
Corinthian  columns,  voluminous  ro- 
tundas, and  the  vaguely  religious  aura  of 
pomposity  that  usually  accompanies  a 
museum  visit.  Shorn  of  neoclassical 
referents,  however,  these  museums 
may  seem  a  bit  decontextualized,  even  a 
bit  mall-like;  presented  in  a  vacuum, 
cultural  artifacts  can  appear  somewhat 
artificial.  Both  architects  chose  to  leave 
the  gallery  spaces  as  flexible  and  un- 
adorned as  possible.  As  Venturi  notes, 
"Within  the  galleries,  the  curators  be-  • 
come  the  architects."  Yet  such  flexibili- 
ty may  also  send  a  subtle  message  of 
transience  to  viewers,  suggesting  that  j 
culture,  threatened  by  overwhelming 
relativism,  can  lose  its  moorings. — D.  P. 

The  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  1380 
Sherbrooke  St.  West,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Cana- 
da H3G  1K3;  514-285-1600.  The  Seattle  Art 
Museum,  100  University  St.,  Seattle,  WA 
98101-2902;  206-625-8900. 


Moshe  Safdie's  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  building 
features  ten  different  exterior  materials,  includ- 
ing granite,  aluminum,  white  marble,  concrete,  and  brie 
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For  Jaded  Tastes 

The  Chinese  believed  jade 
o  have  a  supernatural  origin,  attributi- 
ng to  the  hard  and  brittle  mineral 
)Ower  over  constellations  as  well  as  the 
brces  of  nature.  For  many  centuries, 
he  stone  held  a  preeminent  position  of 
ralue  in  their  culture.  As  far  back  as 
■arly  Neolithic  times  (7000-1 000  B.C.), 
ide  workers  painstakingly  ground  it 
ato  symbolic  animal  shapes  and  myth- 
dogical  scenes;  emperors  were  even 
luried  in  jade  suits  stitched  together 
vith  gold  and  silver  thread. 

"The  supply  of  good  jade  pieces  to 
he  market  is  not  very  great,"  notes 
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oger  Keverne,  director  of  Oriental  arts 
London's  Spink  &  Son  Ltd.  This 
lonth,  the  gallery  exhibits  more  than 
60  of  these  beautiful  objects,  stretching 
om  the  Neolithic  period  up  through 
*|ie  Qing  dynasty  (1644-1912).  The 
/orks  previously  formed  one  of  the 
/orld's  most  important  private  collec- 
ons  of  early  and  archaic  jade.  The  seller 
refers  to  remain  anonymous,  but  his  or 
er  loss  will  be  other  collectors'  gain,  as 
lese  rare  items  sell  for  prices  ranging 
om  $900  to  $60,000.  — D.  P. 

Chinese  Jade:  An  Important  Private  Collec- 
n  "  can  be  seen  through  December  at  Spink  & 
n  Ltd.,  5,  6,  and  7  King  St.,  St.  James's, 

ondon,  SW1Y  6QS;  44-71-930-7888. 
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AUTEUR,  AUTEUR 

by  Jesse  Green  and  Meg  Wolitzer 


ACROSS 

1  From  a  distance 
5  Offer  a  poser 
8  Turkey  locale? 
13  Rhyme  scheme  for 
Swedish  rock  group? 

17  Capture  composer 
John? 

18  Bambi.  for  one 

19  fleeced 

20  Blue  vessel 

21  REAL  ENEMY  DIRECTOR? 

23  Up  to  the  time 

24  Sextet,  perhaps? 

25  Common  sense? 

26  Diminutive,  like  Tim 

28  Nothingness  alternative 
30  Sound  barrier? 

33  Supportive  mattress 
company? 

34  Elsie's  lament 

37  Batter  instruction? 

39  Gave  the  once  over 

40  Don'ts  opposites 

41  Kind  of  bug  or  mouth 

43  Sack  attribute? 

44  Topper  in  Scotland 

45  Carp  or  horse 

46  Tornado  cloud 

47  THE  UNTAMED  ONE 
DIRECTOR? 

49  Injure  Auntie? 

51  Walden.forone 

52  Sotto  voce  comment 

53  Buster,  perhaps? 

54  Unvarnished 

55  Tumbler's  lip 

58  Muses  quota 

59  TIE  UP  YOUR  ROOSTER 
DIRECTOR? 

61  Part  of  46  Down 

62  Frat  party  fixture 

63  Ness,  for  one 

64  The  Big  Seep? 

65  Urn  immortalizer 

66  Roll  call  response 

67  Home's  part 

68  THE  WATERING  HOLES 
DIRECTOR? 

69  Bareback  rider? 

72  Bro'ssib 

73  Retiring 

74  Essay 

75  Weighty  word? 

76  Lawn  toupee? 

77  Inhabitant  of  86  Down 

79  Sun  follower? 

80  Underlit 

81  Trees  of  desire? 

83  Nerve,  for  Dershowitz 
85  Offspring 

87  South  African  war 

88  Pig  proboscis 

92  Place  to  get  Ha'i  in  South 

Pacific? 
94  Mack  partner 
96  THE  LASSIE  GEHRIG  STORY 

DIRECTOR? 
99  Sultana  of  scat 

100  Went  astray 

101  Opposite  of  WSW 

102  Model  MacPherson 

103  Swarm,  flood 

104  Nicholas,  Peter,  etal. 

105  Cat  fighter? 

106  Something  borrowed 
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DOWN 

1  Play  parts 

2  MacDonald's  property 

3  Fever,  chill 

4  Knee  jerk,  for  one 

5  Nabokov  novel 

6  Pittance  in  Paris 

7  Boiler 

8  Cut  at  a  pitch 

9  Oscar's  counterpart 

10  Go  bad 

11  Excuses 

12  THE  LOITERING  KIND 
DIRECTOR? 

13  Call-girl  company? 

14  SOUL  ON  ICE  DIRECTOR? 

15  Hanks  vehicle 

16  This,  that,  or  the  other 
22  Sunshine  state,  for  short 
27  Controversial  contraceptive 
29  Invulnerable  to  disease 

31  Window  for  59  Across 

32  British  novelist  Barbara 

33  Cat-footed  climatic  condition 

35  Spanish  cheer 

36  Name  for  Olive 

37  James  novel:  What 

Knew 

38  Engine  problem 
40  Beaver  or  Hoover 

42  Last  word  in  movies 

43  Showy,  ritzy 

44  It  has  a  ball! 

45  FIVE  EASY  PIECES 
DIRECTOR? 

46  Road  divergence 

48  HST  successor 

49  Trig  or  alg,  for  instance 

50  Circle  portion 

51  Gait  rate 

53  Pleasant  French  town? 

54  Archetypal  clown 

55  Theater  district 

56  Doctor-in-training 

57  Like  Oscar  Madison 
59  Sabra  dance? 


60  Bunk  bedding 

61  One  third  of  AT  and  T 
63  Embankments 

65  Locker,  perhaps? 

66  Word  on  a  towel 

67  Assist,  abet 

68  Ace,  speed 

69  Man's  partner  at  Yale 

70  Kimono  sash 

71  DE  COTTON  PLANT  DIRECTOR? 

72  Pleading  letters 

73  College  prerequisite 

76  Slathers,  calumniates 

77  Common  article 

78  Threw  a  javelin 

79  Trophy  shelf 

82  THE  LITTLE  WEAVER  DIRECTOR? 

83  Certain  faucets 

84  Follower  of  chi 

86  Where  Anna  taught 

87  Contents  of  62  Across 

89  Scandinavian  capital 

90  Bruins'  school 

91  Once  upon  a  time 

92  Make  stake 

93  Bass  or  ginger 

95  Two  cups  that  don't  make  a 
pint? 

97  One  less  than  40  Across 

98  Panhandle 
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Cartler  •  Rolex  •  i^/  •  Patek  •  Omega 
Baunie  eJ  Merrier  •  Andemard  •  Chopard 


Lds.  Cartier 
18K  Panther 
Custom  Diamonds 
$9,990 


Latest  Styles  •  New  and  Pre-Owned 

Sales  •  Service  •  Accessories 

Trades  Accepted  •  Lifetime  Warranty 

No  Sales  Tax  to  Out-of-State  Buyers 

Call  for  Free  Shop*  at  •Home  Brochure 

GRAFSTEIN  &  CO.  Estab.  1939 

(714)835-6100  •  (800)442-7866 
Santa  Ana  •  Beverly  Hills  •  New  York 


Actual 
size 
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MAURICE  BADLER 

FINE  JEWELRY 


[ 


olor  your  earrings 

to  match  your  mood  and 

wardrobe  with  Interchangeable 

D  Earrings  offered  exclusively  by 

Maurice  Badler  Fine  Jewelry.   Each 

magnificent  14k  gold  pair  with  fine  quality 

diamonds  includes  three  interchangeable  centers:  lustrous 

cultured  mabe  pearl,  rich  blue  lapis  and  glamorous  black  onyx. 

Pierced  or  nonpierced.  Additional  centers  and  frames  available. 

A.  $5695.  B.$2825.  C$1125.  D.  $3795.   E.  $1595 

To  order  call  800-M-BADLER.  (In  N.Y.  State:  212-575-9632)  Express  delivery  offered. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  jewelry  offered  at  25  -  40%  below  retail  with  a  30-day  money  back  guarantee! 

Visit  our  stores  in  NYC  at  578  Fifth  Avenue  and  25  West  47th  St. 


Each 

piece  bears 
the  BADLER 
trademark — 
your  guarantee 
of  quality  and 
authenticity. 


Please  send  me  the  Maurice  Badler  Fine  Jewelry  catalog. 


Name 
Street 
City  _ 


State 


.Zip 


Mail  to:  Maurice  Badler,  578  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept  CI  2,  New  York,  NY  10036 


THE  PLAYBOY 

AND  THE  PACHYDERM 

(Continued from  page  36) 

house  there  provided  a  rare  retreat. 

Throughout  the  early  1980s,  Shand 
and  Fane  dealt  in  Cartier  jewelry  and 
objects  valued  at  less  than  $5,000  each. 
But  then  they  graduated  to  more  expen- 
sive Cartier  pieces.  "They  were  harder 
to  find,  and  we  had  to  become  more 
serious,"  says  Shand,  who  despite  his 
increasing  good  fortune  could  not  shed 
his  obsession  with  travel.  "It  was  aw- 
ful— whenever  I  went  east,  the  more  I 
hated  to  come  home  and  go  to  an  office. 
I  decided  to  get  out  of  the  business,  and 
I  wanted  out  then  and  there."  Shand's 
guilt  over  abandoning  his  partner 
proved  unwarranted,  since  Fane  went 
on  to  become  a  leading  antique-Cartier 
dealer  and  the  London  representative 
for  the  Fulco  di  Verdura  jewelry  compa- 
ny. "The  moment  Shand  left,  business 
boomed,"  says  Fane,  who  sees  the  tim- 
ing as  mere  coincidence. 

Although  Shand's  book-writing 
days  were  a  few  years  off,  his  next 
journey  would  unwittingly  lay  thei 
groundwork  for  them.  He  sold  his 
London  flat  and  most  of  his  possessions 
in  preparation  for  sailing  around  the 
world.  "I  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  boats,  but  my  grandmother  kept 
saying  that  because  all  my  Keppel  ances- 
tors had  been  admirals,  I'd  have  no 
problems — and  I  believed  her." 

She  could  not  have  been  more  wrong. 
About  a  year  later,  Shand,  his  uninsured 
boat,  and  two  Australian  yachtsmen 
were  shipwrecked  off  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands in  the  Pacific,  caught  in  the  grip  of 
the  unromantically  named  Hurricane 
Bernie.  "We  had  been  anchored  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  islands,"  the  hapless 
sailor  recalls.  "When  the  winds  reached 
ninety  miles  per  hour,  we  strapped 
ourselves  onto  [floating  oil  cans]  and 
got  ashore.  Later  that  night,  when  the 
winds  reached  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
per  hour,  the  boat  just  broke  up.  I 
couldn't  stand  it,  so  I  disappeared  into  a 
bar  and  got  blind  drunk." 

Since  escapism  had  long  since  become 
the  Shand  method  of  crisis  manage- 
ment, he  packed  for  Bali,  "where  I  sat 
and  felt  sorry  for  myself  for  four 
months. "  To  temper  the  sulking,  Shand 
brought  along  Denise  Williams,  a 
woman  he'd  met  in  Fiji.  "I  had  been 
fiddling  around  in  the  engine  room  of 
the  boat  when  I  heard  the  clip-clop  of 
high  heels  on  deck,"  Shand  recalls. 
"When  I  came  charging  up  to  see  who 
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was  committing  this  crime,  I  caught 
sight  of  these  great  legs  and  nearly 
knocked  myself  out  on  a  beam."  When 
Shand  had  recovered  from  the  sailing 
debacle,  he  left  Bali  for  London  with 
Denise  at  his  side.  Within  weeks, 
though,  Denise  took  up  with  one  of  his 
triends  and,  in  a  coup  de  foudre,  left  to 
marry  her  new  companion.  "It  was  the 
worst  time  of  my  life, "  Shand  confides. 
"I  had  no  money  at  all,  then  Denise  left 
me,  and  I  was  stuck  in  London.  But  the 
combination  of  the  three  brought  me 
down  to  earth." 

Not  for  long.  He  met  model  Marie 
;  Helvin — recently  divorced — and  the 
i  couple  commenced  a  two-year  on- 
again,  off-again  courtship.  Helvin's 
portfolio  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
photos  taken  by  her  ex,  David  Bailey, 
including  nude  shots  that  were  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  photographer's  books. 

|  Another   noted   photographer, 
Don  McCullin,  would  play  a  key  role  in 
Shand's  next  global  adventure.  When 
Shand  met  McCullin  at  a  dinner  party, 
he  was  taking  a  break  from  the  war 
photography  that  had  been  his  stock-in- 
trade  for  some  thirty  years,  his  assign- 
ments having  taken  him   to   Angola, 
Vietnam,   Cambodia,   and  the  Middle 
East.  He  has  nine  books  to  his  credit  and 
has  collaborated  with  Bruce  Chatwin 
and  Norman  Lewis.  "Don  and  I  became 
i friends    instantly,"    says    Shand.    "He 
wanted  out  of  war  zones,  so  we  started 
i  traveling   together.    He   was    such    an 
(incredible  yardstick  for  me,  a  real  inspi- 
ration. He  just  told  me  to  keep  travel- 
ling, that  things  would  work  out." 

McCullin's  first  impression  of  Shand 
was  somewhat  different.  "I  thought  he 
was  a  terrible  hypochondriac — he's 
j famous  for  it,"  says  McCullin.  "There 
he  was,  chain-smoking  and  complain- 
ing about  a  sore  throat!"  But  before 
long,  the  chain-smoker,  the  photogra- 
pher, and  Harry  Fane  embarked  on  a 
trip  up  the  rivers  of  Irian  Jaya,  the 
western  half  of  New  Guinea,  where 
Nelson  Rockefeller's  anthropologist 
son,  Michael,  had  vanished  thirty  years 
earlier.  "We  did  it  on  a  pittance  and 
became  real  brethren,"  recounts  Mc- 
Cullin. "Shand  is  full  of  determination, 
Ifights  all  the  battles,  and  leaves  me  in 
peace  to  get  on  with  the  pictures.  It's  like 
he's  the  hard  sell,  and  I'm  the  soft.  But 
I'd  rather  travel  with  him  than  any- 
body." 
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Far  more  than  agreeable  company,  a 
troop  of  armed  guards  may  have  been  in 
order  for  the  expedition  through  un- 
mapped regions  where  tribes  still  prac- 
tice cannibalism  and  head-hunting.  In 
an  uncovered  canoe,  Shand's  party  en- 
dured smothering  heat,  mosquitoes, 
and  sinking  mud.  Although  they  found 
and  photographed  local  Orang  Hutan 
people,  one  negotiating  session  with  a 
group  of  headhunters  almost  ended  in 
bloodshed. 

Encouraged  by  McCullin,  on  their 
return  to  London  Shand  rewrote  the 
diary  he  had  been  keeping.  With 
McCullin's  photographs,  his  first  book, 
Skulduggery ,  was  published  in  1987  by 
Jonathan  Cape.  "It  got  terrible  re- 
views," confesses  Shand,  "but  it  did  get 
me  writing.  The  trouble  was  that  noth- 
ing really  wonderful  had  happened  on 
the  trip — it  was  just  rough.  But  for 
some  extraordinary  reason,  my  editor 
had  faith  in  me." 

It  was  just  the  push  Shand  needed 
to  propose  a  second  book:  the  story  of 
riding  an  elephant  across  India.  "The 
germ  of  the  idea  was  born  when  my 
grandmother  died,"  says  Shand.  "We 
went  through  her  possessions,  and  I 
found  an  old  drawing  of  an  elephant 
charging  a  little  Indian  princess. "  Then, 
a  few  days  later,  he  came  across  the  story 
of  Tom  Coryate,  a  wildly  eccentric 
Englishman  who  traveled  through  In- 
dia in  1615  on  ten  cents  a  day.  It  was 
when  I  read  about  Coryate  that  every- 
thing suddenly  gelled.  .  .  .  Of  course,  I 
had  no  idea  where  I  would  find  an 
elephant  or  where  I  should  ride  it. "  And 
little  did  he  know  that  he  would  fall  in 
love  with  the  animal. 

Having  coaxed  an  advance  out  of  his 
publisher,  Shand  left  for  India.  "I  did  it 
all  the  wrong  way, "  he  says  now.  "I  had 
no  idea  where  I  could  buy  an  elephant.  I 
spent  a  frustrating  time  in  Delhi  and  got 
a  bit  desperate  about  the  whole  idea." 
But  when  he  met  Indian  photographer 
Aditya  Patankar,  with  whom  he  would 
collaborate  on  the  book,  his  luck 
changed.  They  traveled  to  the  state  of 
Oris'sa,  the  heart  of  elephant  country  on 
India's  eastern  coast,  and  almost  imme- 
diately laid  eyes  on  their  Babar.  "We 
found  her  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by 
following  a  trail  down  the  main  road 
out  of  town,"  Shand  reminisces.  "I'll 
never  forget  when  I  first  saw  her.  She 
was  leaning  against  a  tree,  looking  ex- 
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actly  like  a  tart  in  a  doorway.  My  heart 
literally  stopped."  He  called  her  Tara, 
the  Hindi  word  for  star  and  the  name  of 
a  goddess.  "She  deserved  nothing  less. " 
Tara  was  young,  about  thirty  years 
old,  when  Shand  found  her.  (Life  expec- 
tancy tor  Indian  elephants  is  sixty  to 
seventy  years.)  She  belonged  to  a  sad- 
dhu,  or  "holy  beggar,"  and  looked  the 
part:  thin,  undernourished,  and  un- 
kempt. "But  I  was  immediately  drawn 
to  Tara,"  explains  Shand.  "There  were 
two  other  elephants  with  her,  but  I 
didn't  even  look  at  them."  Despite 
Tara's  bedraggled  condition,  Shand's 
mahout,  an  experienced  elephant  keep- 
er and  driver  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
Bhim,  instantly  felt  good  about  her: 
"He  said  she  made  his  heart  flutter." 
With  Bhim's  guidance,  Shand  learned 
the  finer  points  of  his  gentle-natured 
transportation.  "Buying  an  elephant  is  a 
bit  like  buying  a  horse,"  he  says.  "You 
look  at  its  tongue  and  toenails,  and  in  all 
those  respects  she  is  a  stunning  creature. 
But  you  need  a  good  temperament,  and 
I  got  good  vibes  from  her." 

ith  his  elephant  se- 
cured, Shand  and 
company — Patankar, 
Bhim,  and  Jeep  driv- 
ers— began  the  nearly 
one- thousand-mile 
journey  that  took 
them  from  Konarak  in 
Orissa  to  Sonepur  on  the  Ganges  River 
in  the  state  of  Bihar.  Recalling  the  next 
three  and  a  half  months,  Shand  declares: 
"I  have  never  been  so  happy  in  my  entire 
life.  We  were  moving  at  an  Indian  pace, 
and  the  Indians,  who  have  a  great  sense 
of  the  absurd,  found  nothing  more 
amusing  than  an  idiotic  Englishman 
riding  an  elephant.  The  elephant  in  India 
is  a  god,  so  they  were  more  interested  in 
Tara  than  me.  And  it  was  an  extraordi- 
nary sight." 

An  eccentricity  had  blossomed  into 
an  improbable  but  true  romance.  By  the 
time  the  circuslike  party  reached  the 
elephant  fair  at  Sonepur,  Shand  was 
convinced  he  could  not  part  with  Tara. 
Never  mind  that  he  knew  he  could  not 
keep  her  in  his  Knightsbndge  flat.  "I 
learned  so  much  from  Tara.  She  taught 
me  patience  and  humility.  Elephants 
love  human  company,  and  Tara  adores 
being  surrounded  by  chatter.  She  is  a 
magical  creature." 

The  matter  of  a  home  for  Tara  was 
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settled  when,  in  another  of  the  quirks 
that  have  ruled  Shand's  life,  he  hap- 
pened upon  two  British  friends,  Anne 
and  Belinda  Wright,  at  the  Soncpur  fair. 
They  wanted  an  elephant  for  their  safari 
camp  in  the  state  of  Madhya  Pradesh  in 
central  India.  "It  was  an  incredible 
stroke  of  fortune,  because  I  knew  they 
would  look  after  her,1'  says  Shand. 
"Now  she  lives  like  a  queen." 

With  Clio's  blessing— as  well  as 
her  time  and  energy — Shand  has 
plunged  into  the  most  surprising  role  of 
his  life:  crusader.  His  passion  for  saving 
the  Indian  elephant  will  have  some 
cynics  wondering  how  well  a  former 
playboy  can  play  God.  Old  friends  who 
hear  the  edge  of  urgency  in  the  aging 
bad  boy's  voice  have  a  lot  more  faith. 
"He  feels  really  deeply  about  the  Indian 
elephant,  and  I  believe  he  will  go  to  any 
lengths  to  save  it,"  says  McCullin. 

"Mark  is  seeing  things  in  a  more 
valuable  and  realistic  way,"  McCullin 
adds.  "He  can  still  drive  me  round  the 
bend,  but  there's  less  of  doing  it  just  for 
a  good  time.  He's  almost  got  rid  of  the 
naughty  schoolboy  side  to  him."  Mark 
Shand  is  too  busy  playing  teacher.    □ 
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A  NATIONAL  AFFAIR 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

about  the  turn  of  events  and  cabled 
Capote  after  Hayward's  marriage  to 
Pamela,  "I  wonder  if  she  tied  a  ribbon 
on  it."  Several  biographies  of  Harriman 
are  in  the  works,  but  her  own  autobio- 
graphical rejoinder  is  to  come:  Random 
House  has  reportedly  paid  a  breathtak- 
ing $1.8  million  for  the  rights. 

"There  are  certain  women,"  Capote 
once  wrote  with  Pamela  in  mind,  ".  .  . 
who,  though  perhaps  not  born  rich,  are 
born  to  be  rich.  .  .  .  These  persons  are 
artists  of  an  odd  variety;  money,  in 
astronomical  amounts,  is  their  instru- 
ment." And  Harriman  has  certainly 
used  hers,  creating  sumptuous  quarters 
for  herself  in  Georgetown,  Middle- 
burg,  Sun  Valley,  and  Barbados  and 
providing  special  comforts  for  the  men 
of  her  life.  Brown,  for  one,  has  enjoyed 
the  pampering,  no  matter  how  much  it 
might  violate  his  frugal  Yankee  princi- 
ples. "Shejust  makes  them  feel  wonder- 
ful," says  one  former  member  of  her 
staff.  "She  is  very  attractive,  and  she  is 
very  soft  and  sweet.  When  you  are  with 
her,  you  don't  think  about  how  you 
have  to  go  home  and  clean  your  house. " 

One  member  of  their  social  circle 
says,  "It's  a  marriage  of  convenience. 
He  gives  her  an  escort,  and  she  gives 
him  entree  to  possible  donors  he  might 
want  to  cultivate  for  the  National  Gal- 
lery." One  donor  has  been  Pamela  Har- 
riman herself.  As  a  fiftieth-birthday  gift 
to  the  National  Gallery,  she  gave  the  $50 
million  van  Gogh  Roses  from  her  late 
husband's  collection.  "I've  gotten  a  lot 
of  credit  for  doing  that,"  she  admits, 
"but  I  don't  think  it's  deserved.  My 
husband  had  already  given  the  Gallery 
quite  a  number  of  Impressionist  paint- 
ings. When  he  gave  me  the  van  Gogh 
Roses,  he  said  he  hoped  I  would  leave  it 
there,  too,  because  naturally  one  wants 
one's  collection  kept  together.  The  fifti- 
eth anniversary  seemed  a  good  moment 
to  indicate  my  gift,  that's  all.  It  was 
really  very,  very  simple." 

There  is  a  story,  one  that  he  Dis- 
counts, that  Brown  had  planned  to  run 
the  National  Gallery  ever  since  he  first 
set  eyes  on  the  building  at  age  twelve. 
True  or  not,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  he 
might  have  prepared  himself  for  thejob 
any  better.  To  start  with,  he  is  descend- 
ed from  the  Browns  of  Providence,  one 
of  the  illustrious  Five  First  Families  that 
have  virtually  divided  Rhode  Island  up 
among  themselves.  He  was  raised  in  the 
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Brown  ancestral  home  in  the  College 
Hill  section  of  Providence,  not  far  from 
Brown  University.  The  house  is  suffi- 
ciently well-appointed  that  in  1989,  a 
Chippendale  block-and-shell  pattern 
secretary  from  it  sold  at  Christie's  for 
$12.1  million,  then  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  furniture  in  the  United 
States. 

Brown  is  the  son  of  John  Nicholas 
Brown,  once  dubbed  by  the  press  the 
World's  Richest  Baby,  and  the  former 
Anne  Kinsolving,  whose  father  was 
rector  of  Old  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Baltimore.  Both  were  unusu-  I 
ally  cultivated.  His  father  read  Latin  and  , 
Greek,  pursued  archaeology  as  well  as 
architecture,  and  collected  modern  art. 
His  mother  played  concert  violin,  orga- 
nized chamber  music  concerts,  and  in 
one  of  the  oddities  that  reflected  her 
character,  developed  a  passion  for  toy 
soldiers.  "I  was  lucky  to  have  parents 
who  were  so  interested  in  culture  and 
the  visual  arts,"  he  says  now,  "and  I  got 
a  lot  of  it  through  osmosis." 

Young  Carter  studied  both  the  clari- 
net and  the  piano  and  learned  French  | 
from  his  governess.    He  was  sent  to 
school  at  Groton,  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt's    cold-shower-before-breakfast 
Massachusetts  alma  mater,  from  which 
he  graduated  first  in  his  class  at  age 
sixteen.    "Groton    did   not   foster   my | 
aesthetic  interests,"  he  says  delicately, 
"but    it    certainly    couldn't    expunge 
them."  He  furthered  his  education  witl. 
a  year  in  England  at  the  Stowe  School, 
which  was  located  in  the  former  coun- 
try house  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
and  inspired  Brown  some  thirty  yean 
later  to  organize  the  National  Gallery': 
"Treasure  Houses  of  Britain"  show 
Then  he  went  to  Harvard,  bringing  ; 
Matisse  drawing  and  a  Cezanne  water- 
color   of  his   father's   to   brighten   hi; 
bedroom.  "At  Harvard,  I  finally  founc 
birds  of  a  feather  and  professors  whe 
shared  my  interests,  things  that  mad< 
me  feel  less  incongruent."  He  managec 
the  glee  club  and,    on   the  advice  o 
Francis  Henry  Taylor,  retired  directo 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
studied  European  history  and  litcratun 
rather   than   art,    with    which   he   wa: 
already  well  acquainted. 

After  graduating  summa  cum  laud* 
and  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  enrolled  in  th 
I  larvard  Business  School,  a  move  tha 
he  still  credits  as  a  key  to  his  success.  "I 
was  two  wonderful  years  to  find  ou 
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what  makes  the  business  world  tick, "  he 
volunteers.  "There  are  prejudices  on 
both  sides  of  the  chasm  between  busi- 
ness and  the  arts.  Artists  think  that 
CEOs  are  a  bunch  of  philistines  who 
will  never  understand,  and  businessmen 
think  that  artist  types  are  totally  out  of 
touch  with  reality.  There  is  a  need  to 
build  bridges  between  them,  and  I  think 
I  can  do  that." 

Upon  graduation,  he  went  to  the  villa 
I  Tatti  in  Florence  to  study  with  Bernard 
Berenson,  the  esteemed  art  critic, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  on  a 
Harvard  Glee  Club  European  tour.  Al- 
though "B.  B."  had  successfully  tu- 
tored Kenneth  Clark  and  John  Pope- 
Hcnnessy,  Brown  found  the  old  man 
too  bossy  and  departed  after  only  a  few 
months  for  Paris  to  attend  an  Ecole  du 
Louvre  course  for  museum  profession- 
als. "Berenson  was  hopping  mad  when 
]|  I  left,"  Brown  once  recalled.  Afterward 
he  roved  the  European  galleries,  then 
returned  to  New  York  University's 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  where  he  passed 
his  comprehensive  art-history  exams 
his  first  day  there,  leaving  him  free  to 
audit  whatever  courses  he  liked.  John 
Walker,  then  the  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Gallery,  plucked  him  from  the  insti- 
tute. Brown  had  been  thinking  of  devel- 
oping a  "small  cultural  center"  that 
would,  essentially,  do  for  a  local  com- 
munity what  his  parents  had  done  for 
the  family  at  home — staging  concerts, 
holding  poetry  readings,  and  exhibiting 
art.  Walker  asked  him  how  he'd  like  to 
do  that  for  the  entire  country.  Brown 
ihad  known  Walker  all  his  life;  the  two 
families  had  summer  houses  on  Fishers 
Island,  off  the  eastern  tip  of  Long  Island. 
"I  should  have  said,  'That's  a  totally 
ridiculous  idea,'  '  Brown  jokes  now. 
ia  <But,  of  course,  he  didn't.  Walker  in- 
tailed  Brown  in  an  adjoining  office  and 
uuUset  about  grooming  his  successor. 

r        |    ^^  hat  was  1961.  The  institu- 
tion that  the  twenty-six- 
year-old  Brown  was  set  to 
inherit    was   only   twenty 
years    old,    and    like    the 
lanky  Brown,  it  still  had 
some  filling  out  to  do.  Al- 
though  the  museum   had 
>pened  its  doors  in  1941,  it  had  actually 
started  life  two  decades  before,  when 
Andrew  Mellon  began  his  service  as  the 
>ecretary  of  the  treasury,  which  would 
:ontinue  through  three  Republican  ad- 


ministrations. In  Washington,  Mellon 
set  himself  up  in  a  magnificent  apart- 
ment off  Dupont  Circle.  He  was  d i s*- 
tressed  to  discover  that  the  only  art 
collection  in  the  city  suitable  for  a  visit 
from  his  European  friends  was  his  own. 
Like  the  National  "Gallery's  ultimate 
collection,  Mellon's  pictures  were  all 
from  the  Western  tradition.  He  had 
started  buying  tepid  landscapes  of  the 
Barbizon  school  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  but  by  the  time  he  arrived  in 
Washington  in  1921,  he  had  moved  on 
to  large  portraits  by  Gainsborough, 
Frans  Hals,  Filippino  Lippi,  and  Rapha- 
el. He  acquired  so  many  that  his  bache- 
lor apartment  must  have  seemed  dense- 
ly populated  by  European  dignitaries. 
Noble  portraits  and  soothing  land- 
scapes were  his  specialty,  and  he  had 
two  other  telling  quirks:  he  was  not 
interested  in  nudes,  nor  in  depictions  of 
the  suffering  of  martyrs. 

It  is  possible  that  Mellon  had  turned 
to  art  for  solace  after  the  breakup  of  his 
family.  He  had  been  married  for  a  time 
to  Nora  Mary  McMullen,  a  willowy 
Englishwoman  whose  father,  a  pros- 
perous brewer,  had  settled  his  family  in 
a  castle  in  Hertfordshire.  The  two  met 
on  an  ocean  liner  in  1898.  Nora  was 
barely  twenty,  Mellon,  forty-three.  She 
spurned  his  advances  but  reconsidered  a 
year  later,  and  they  married  in  England. 
Looking  out  at  Mellon's  sooty  Pitts- 
burgh residence  from  the  carriage  win- 
dow, the  bride  asked,  "We  don't  get  off 
here,  do  we?  You  don't  live  here?" 

After  bearing  Ailsa  and  Paul,  Nora 
settled  into  a  gloom  that  wouldn't  lift. 
Mellon  always  thought  of  his  years  with 
Nora  as  unqualified  bliss,  but  she  re- 
called the  Pittsburgh  house  "as  very 
dark;  the  halls  were  very  dark,  the  walls 
were  very  dark  and  outside,  Pittsburgh 
itself  was  very  dark."  The  couple  di- 
vorced in  1909  and,  despite  a  bitter 
custody  fight,  remained  affectionate. 
Nora  remarried,  to  1  larry  A.  Lee,  a 
sometime  antiques  dealer,  but  the  mar- 
riage lasted  only  five  years,  and  when  it 
was  over  she  took  back  the  Mellon 
name.  Andrew  rewarded  her  with  a 
trust  fund  and  gave  her  several  country 
houses,  including  the  four-hundred- 
acre  thoroughbred  stable  Rokeby 
Farms  near  Muldleburg  that  Paul  would 
inherit.  Eventually  Andrew  and  Nora 
Mellon  would  be  buried  side  by  side  in 
the  small  family  plot  in  Virginia. 

In  the  early  twenties,  alone  in  Wash- 


ington, Mellon  took  an  active  part  in  the 
city  beautifuation  program  of  Michi- 
gan senator  James  McMillan,  following 
the  original  design  precepts  of  the 
French  engineer  Pierre  L'Enfant.  Mel- 
lon arranged  to  tear  down  a  cluster  of 
souvenir  shops  and  tattoo  parlors  and 
build  the  Federal  Triangle  of  twelve 
official  buildings  in  their  place.  The 
triangle's  point  closest  to  the  Capitol  he- 
left  vacant;  it  would  become  the  loca- 
tion of  the  National  Gallery. 

Following  the  1929  stock  market 
crash,  President  I  loover  sent  Mellon  to 
England  as  his  ambassador  to  the  ( lourt 
of  St.  James's,  a  post  he  held  until  1933. 
Mellon  had  promised  himself  to  attend 
strictly  to  embassy  business  and  not  buy 
any  art,  but  he  had  to  make  an  exception 
when  the  art  dealers  Knoedler  &  Com- 
pany sent  word  that  the  young  Soviet 
government,  in  its  eagerness  for  hard 
currency,  was  willing  to  make  available 
the  czar's  collection  from  the  I  lernntage 
in  Leningrad.  In  competition  with  in- 
dustrialist Armand  Hammer  and  oil 
billionaire  Caloustc  Gulbcnkian  for  the 
best  pieces,  Mellon  ended  up  spending 
S6.6  million  for  twenty-one  master- 
pieces, including  Botticelli's  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  Raphael's  Alba  Madonna  (for 
which  he  paid  SI .  1  million,  then  a  world 
record  for  a  painting),  four  Van  Dycks, 
and  five  Rembrandts. 

In  1936,  Mellon  sent  a  note  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  was  entering  his 
second  term  that  year,  announcing  the 
plan  that  he  had  been  developing  tor 
some  time  to  establish  a  national  art 
gallery.  With  his  usual  thoroughness,  he 
let  the  president  know  he  had  also 
selected  an  architect,  John  Russell  Pope, 
and  a  location  on  the  Mall — the  one  he- 
had  been  eyeing  since  Ins  days  working 
on  the  federal  Triangle.  I  le  also  caniuly 
suggested  that  although  the  museum 
might  oper.ite  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  it  should  be 
governed  by  its  own  board  of  trustees, 
.in  unusual  arrangement  that  has  assured 
its  freedom  from  governmental  inter- 
ference ever  since. 

More  impressive  still,  the  letter  did 
not  mention  the  tax  case  the  Roosevelt 
administration  was  then  waging  against 
Mellon,  ace  using  him  of  defrauding  the 
government  of $2  million,  for  which  it 
was  assessing  an  additional  penalty  of$l 
million.  It  has  sometimes  been  claimed 
that  Mellon's  offer  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery constituted  a  kind  of  bribe  to  get  the 
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IRS  off  his  case.  If  so  (and  there  is  no 
evidence  for  it),  a  $60  million  offer  to 
resolve  a  S3  million  dispute  would  have 
been  a  quite  uncharacteristic  overpay- 
ment on  Mellon's  part.  One  might 
better  ask  why  Mellon  went  through 
with  his  gift  after  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration treated  him  so  shabbily.  Mel- 
lon's own  explanation  was  typically 
simple.  "Every  man,"  he  once  said, 
"wants  to  connect  his  life  with  some- 
thing that  he  thinks  of  as  eternal." 

Roosevelt  accepted  Mellon's  gift  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered,  and 
Congress  passed  legislation  approving 
his  propositions  for  the  Gallery.  Mellon 
died  five  months  later,  on  August  26, 
1937,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  John 
Russell  Pope  died  the  next  day  but  not 
betore  completing  the  design  for  the 
National  Gallery,  with  its  proud  rotun- 
da and  forest  of  columns.  In  order  to 
finish  it,  he  had  refused  to  undergo  an 
operation  for  cancer. 

David  Finley,  Mellon's 
right  hand  at  the  Trea- 
sury, was  named  the  Gal- 
lery's first  director,  and  it 
fell  to  him  to  fill  up  its 
vast  empty  spaces.  He 
didn't  collect  paintings 
the  way  Mellon  had.  He 
collected  collectors.  First  came  the  five- 
and-dime-store  tycoon  Samuel  Kress, 
who  had  amassed  a  prodigious  collec- 
tion of  old  masters,  the  individual  pieces 
of  which  he  charmingly  referred  to  as 
"items."  Then  Finley  won  from  Joseph 
Widener  the  vast  collection  of  his  father, 
Peter  A.  B.  Widener.  A  onetime  Phila- 
delphia butcher,  Peter  Widener  had  in- 
vested the  profits  from  his  Civil  War 
contract  selling  mutton  to  the  Union 
Army  so  shrewdly  that  he  was  able  to 
retire  to  a  Georgian  mansion  that  he 
stocked  with  old  masters. 

The  three  collections — Mellon's, 
Kress's,  and  Widener's — instantly  es- 
tablished the  Gallery,  and  they  proved, 
just  as  Mellon  had  hoped,  to  be  a  lure  for 
other  great  ones.  LessingJ.  Rosenwald, 
the  retired  chairman  of  Sears,  Roebuck, 
pledged  his  extensive  collection  of 
prints  and  drawings,  which  ultimately 
totaled  22,000  items,  including  a  great 

deal    of    William    Blake.    And    (   I, 
I  ).il<       .hi  eager  stockbroker  of   whom 
Salvador  l).ili  oixe  complained,   "He 
(  at(  lies  my  ■inn.  and  the  ni  il 

blue,   so  violent   is  Ins  touch         loaned 


his  extraordinary  collection  of  Impres- 
sionist and  twentieth-century  art.  Dale 
was  always  threatening  to  take  his  pic- 
tures back,  but  when  he  died  in  1962,  his 
final  will  made  a  permanent  gift  of  his 
collection.  Then-director  Walker  wrote 
in  his  memoirs,  "I  have  slept  better  ever 
since." 

All  aim  museums,  of  course,  havh 
something  of  the  quality  of  the  royal 
palaces  they  replaced,  but  today  the 
elegance  of  the  National  Gallery  is  all 
the  more  striking  because  of  the  demo- 
cratic implications  of  its  governmental 
affiliation.  To  be  sure,  Brown  has  cer- 
tainly not  ignored  the  public.  In  this 
political  town,  he  judges  his  success  in 
large  part  by  his  vote  totals.  He  refuses 
to  concede  that  he  has  adopted  any  kind 
of  lowest  common  denominator  princi- 
ple just  for  the  sake  of  packing  them  in. 
Still,  since  he  took  over  in  1969,  he  has 
increased  attendance  from  barely  one 
million  a  year  to  between  five  and  seven 
million  in  1990.  Possibly  for  this  reason, 
Brown  has  always  secured  his  budget 
from  Congress,  even  through  the 
worst  of  the  Reagan  budget-cutting 
years. 

Socially,  there  is  no  lowest  common 
denominator.  Nowhere  is  the  Gallery's 
elite  orientation  more  evident  than  in 
the  lavish  banquets  it  throws  to  cele- 
brate its  openings,  second  in  prestige 
only  to  White  House  dinners.  "You 
start  with  a  certain  tone  right  with  the 
invitations,"  says  Robert  Bowen,  not- 
ing that  all  the  Gallery's  invitations 
come  from  its  trustees,  four  of  whom 
are  the  secretary  of  state,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  toniest  National  Gallery  events 
are  the  Andrew  Mellon  dinners,  which 
call  for  white  tie  and  decorations,  but  all 
the  events  have  a  certain  something.  At 
the  openings,  special-events  doyenne 
Genevra  Higginson  tries  to  capture  the 
spirit  of  the  art  on  display.  For  the 
"Matisse  in  Nice"  exhibit  m  1986,  the 
dinner  was  served  on  "Matisse  blue" 
tablecloths;  tor  ,i  show  of  George  Bel- 
lows's  boxing  pictures,  the  dessert  was 

Knockout  Mousse 

Social  butterflies  are  not  Ok  only  ones 

to  be  drawn  to  the(  rallei  \   richc 
nous  .He  post  ibly  e\  enmon  |" 
enticed  md  i  onfei  upon  thi   I 
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lery  gives  them  an  artsy  glow.  To  them, 
the  primary  appeal  is,  as  the  old  real 
estate  joke  goes,  location,  location,  lo- 
cation — "two  football  fields  away  from 
the  C  Capitol"  is  how  one  corporate  exec- 
utive puts  it.  The  Gallery  provides  a 
convenient  setting  for  the  kind  of  infor- 
mal lobbying  that  is,  ultimately,  the 
most  effective  kind.  "It's  the  govern- 
ment equation  that  makes  the  whole 
thing  work,"  the  sponsor  explains. 
"One  hopes  that  congressmen  and 
members  of  the  Cabinet  will  attend  in 
this  friendly,  off-camera  environment 
and  develop  the  kind  of  friendships  that 
can  be  followed  up  later  on." 

Brown  has  not  been  shy  about  mak- 
ing these  corporations  pay  for  value 
received  by  enlisting  them  as  sponsors 
to  a  degree  unequaled  in  the  art  world. 
Mabel  Brandon,  director  of  corporate 
programming  for  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  which  gave  $1  million  to  the 
"Treasure  Houses  of  Britain"  show 
(1985-86),  notes  that  while  other  insti- 
tutions don't  know  if  a  company  is 
"interested  in  Italy  or  Ouagadougou," 
the  National  Gallery  invariably  does. 
"Carter  Brown  actually  reads  annual 
reports, "  she  says  with  amazement.  The 
corporations  are  allowed  to  help  shape 
the  guest  list,  send  out  a  letter  in  the 
press  kit  on  corporate  stationery,  and 
give  a  toast  at  the  opening  dinner.  They 
are  not  permitted  to  place  the  company 
logo  on  the  exhibition  banner,  though. 
"The  Gallery  is  very  stuffy  about  that," 
said  one  sponsor.  "It's  sort  of  a  bore." 

Most  of  the  galas  take  place  in 
the  East  Building,  which  Brown  added 
in  1978.  Mellon  had  presciently  secured 
an  adjoining  lot,  and  even  before  Brown 
was  made  director  he  had  been  given  the 
task  of  thinking  about  what  might  be 
done  with  it.  Brown  consulted  col- 
leagues and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  was  needed  most  was  an  art  library 
on  the  model  of  I  Tatti — a  center  where 
scholars  could  gather  for  art  research. 
I  lie  museum  also  required  additional 
office  space,  to  free  up  more  of  the  West 
Building  for  the  display  of  art  and 
provide  .!  flexible  exhibition  area  for 
mode  in   ,i  i. 

Brown  shares   some  of  his  father's 
"  hue,  tural  aspirations,  and  he  thre 
It    into   the   creation   of  the   Eas 
'  n  he  assumed  command 
M.  Pei  was  select 
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around  Europe  to  his  favorite  house 
museums  to  show  him  the  intimacy  he 
sought.  The  result,  with  its  soaring 
atrium,  pocket-size  gallery  space,  and 
razor-sharp  angles,  may  not  have  been 
everything  Brown  was  hoping  for.  The 
curator  Walter  Hopps,  for  example,  has 
compared  the  East  Building  to  an  air- 
port terminal.  But  Brown  himself  calls 
such  criticisms  a  "bum  rap,"  a  favorite 
retort,  and  likens  the  wing  to  "the 
central  square  of  a  little  Mediter- 
ranean town,"  a  place  that  is  welcom- 
ing, comfortable,  and  easy  to  get 
oriented  in. 

The  East  Building  also  gave  Brown  a 
stage  on  which  he  could  finally  present 
the  great  traveling  exhibitions — he 
hates  the  term  blockbusters — that  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  had  pio- 
neered in  the  1960s.  He  began  with 
"The  Splendors  of  Dresden"  in  1978, 
which  documented  five  centuries  of 
collecting  from  Saxony  and  was  the 
product  of  two  years  of  delicate  negotia- 
tions with  both  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  East  German  government. 
The  State  Department  told  him  to  hold 
[off,  lest  the  East  Germans  try  to  gain 
something  from  the  American  govern- 
ment in  return  (regularly  an  issue  be- 
cause of  the  National  Gallery's  federal 
backing).  That  gave  Brown's  competi- 
tor, Thomas  Hoving,  his  entree,  and  he 
latched  onto  Brown's  idea  and  began 
negotiating  for  the  show  on  behalf  of 
the  Met.  He  did  not  take  it  well  when 
Brown  asked  him  to  desist.  "Tom  was 
obviously  going  to  try  to  tough  it  out 
and  check  us  into  the  boards,"  Brown 
once  recalled.  "It  seemed  sort  of  irratio- 
nal." The  matter  had  to  be  resolved  by 
in  emergency  meeting  of  the  leading 
trustees,  and  Brown  asked  his  friend 
David  Rockefeller  to  mediate.  At 
Rockefeller's  summer  house  in  Maine, 
the  two  museums  agreed  to  what  be- 
came known  as  the  Treaty  of  Seal 
Harbor:  the  show  would  open  in  Wash- 
ington and  wind  up  its  tour  at  the  Met 
bur  months  later. 

Other  spectacular  shows  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  One  of  the  high  points 
was  certainly  the  Gallery's  "Treasure 
ouses  of  Britain,"  involving  eight 
undred  objects  on  loan  from  226  indi- 
iduals  and  for  which  Brown  somehow 
persuaded  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  to  act  as  official  sponsors.  Brown 
nlisted  Gaillard  Ravenel  and  Mark 
Leithauser,  his  exhibition  specialists,  to 
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re-create  Tudor,  Jacobean,  Palladian, 
and  neoclassical  rooms  in  remarkable 
detail.  The  result  was  a  tremendous  hit 
with  the  public,  although  the  press  was 
able  to  contain  its  enthusiasm  for  a  show 
that  played  so  lovingly  on  America's 
latent  royalism.  Time  magazine's  Rob- 
ert Hughes  referred  to  it  as  "Brideshead 
Redecorated." 

Although  the  days  of  the  traveling 
exhibit  are  rumored  to  be  numbered — 
because  of  soaring  insurance  costs, 
among  other  things — Brown  himself 
has  lost  none  of  his  appetite  for  them. 
Ravenel  rather  grandly  says  that  Brown 
is  to  the  exhibition  what  Sergei  Diaghi- 
lev  was  to  ballet.  He  loves  everything 
about  them,  one  might  say — the  scale, 
the  popularity,  the  complexity,  the  risk, 
the  sheer  glorious  excess.  Ravenel  re- 
calls a  conversation  with  Brown  about 
the  Rodin  show  (1981-82),  and 
Brown's  enthusiasm  for  the  extras.  "I 
asked  him,  'Should  we  have  wall  la- 
bels?' and  he  said,  'Sure!'  And  I  said, 
'How  about  brochures?'  and  he  said, 
'Sure!'  'Separate  brochures  for  each  sec- 
tion?' 'Sure!'  'Acoustiguide?'  'Sure!' 
'Catalog?'  'Sure!'  "  And  so  it  went. 

Now  the  National  Gallery  is  present- 
ing yet  another  extravaganza,  "Circa 
1 492" — a  look  at  the  world  at  the  time  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  which  will  run 
throughjanuary  12.  Brown  had  wanted 
to  do  something  similar  for  the  year 
1776.  "But  it  turned  out  that  1776  just 
wasn't  one  of  the  great  vintages,"  he 
says.  So  the  Gallery  decided  on  1492. 
That  proved  to  be  a  better  year,  what 
with  the  Renaissance  in  Europe,  the 
indigenous  cultures  in  both  North  and 
South  America,  and  the  extraordinary 
splendors  in  the  Far  East.  "China  was 
probably  a  more  advanced  civilization 
than  anything  else  at  this  period,"  says 
Brown.  "It  is  going  to  be  a  mind  bender 
for  people  to  come  up  bang  against 
that." 

As  he  approaches  sixty,  his  enthusi- 
asm is  palpable.  Has  Brown  ever 
thought  of  moving  on  to  other  jobs? 
Would  any  other  be  quite  so  satisfying? 
"I  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board, "  he 
says,  answering  the  basic  question 
about  his  future  for  the  umpteenth  time. 
"It's  up  to  them  how  long  I  stay."  But 
then  he  flashes  the  trademark  grin  that 
tells  what  his  words  never  do:  as  he  sits 
at  his  desk  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
National  Gallery,  J.  Carter  Brown  is  on 
top  of  the  world.    □ 


Diana  Returned  From  the  Hunt  By  Francois  Boucher 

^eautiful  graphic  reproductions  have 
been  transferred  to  canvas  to  recreate 
these  classic  masterpieces.  Each  piece  is 
then  enhanced  by  our  studio  artists 
with  beautiful  brushwork  and  texturing 
to  create  an  authentic  finish. 


Seascape  By  Vincent  Van  Gogh 

T^nese  wonderful  works  of  art  come  to 
you  in  individually  designed  and 
handcrafted  period  frames  which 
are  lovingly  produced  using  old 
world  ornamentation  and  techniques. 

Museum-type  title  medallions  add  an 
extra  air  of  authenticity. 

Michelangelo  to  Van  Gogh. .  .Wildlife  . . 
Seascapes.  Prices  range  from  $99  to 
$699. 

Custom  frames  and  mirrors  available. 


Henry  B.  Hyde    By  Robert  Charles  Patterson 
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Florida's  Finest 
Ruby  Red  Grapefruit 

Tree  Ripened  ■  Brimming  With  Juice 

Orchard  Sweet  ■  No  Sugar  is  needed 

Hand  Selected  ■  Hand  Packed 

Wonderful  Gifts  for  family  and  friends 
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Pack  279 
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Pack  270      $23.90 


1/2  BU.  GRAPEFRUIT  &  ORANGES  Pack210      $18.75 

1BU.  GRAPEFRUITS  ORANGES     Pack  215      $24.90 

1/2  BU.  GRAPEFRUITS  ORANGES 

IN  A  HANDWOVEN  BASKET         Pack  248      $20.95 

ALL  PRICES  INCLUDE  DELIVERY! 


SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW 


Send  your  gift  list  or  Call  Dept  124  Toll  Free: 

1-800-285-8488 

PAY  ONLY  AFTER    SHIPMENTS  ARE  MADE 
Write  or  call  for  FREE  Catalog  offering  other  fine  gifts! 
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HAVE  YOUR  PORTRAIT  PAINTED 

BY  BENJAMIN  McCREADY 

And  Join  A  Very  Select  Group  Of  People 

Benjamin  Donald  McCready  is  the  only  artist  ever 
to  have  four  Presidents  of  the  United  States  ask  him 
to  paint  their  portraits. 

John  T.  Dorrance,  the  late  billionaire  and  America's 
most  esteemed  collector  of  Impressionist  and  post- 
Impressionist  paintings,  wrote,  "My  wife  and  I  had 
examined  dozens  of  portfolios  of  the  country's 
leading  portrait  painters  over  the  past  several  years 
and  had  just  about  given  up  on  the  idea.  We're  so 
glad  we  found  you.  You  are  the  very  best  at  getting 
a  perfect  likeness,  bringing  it  to  life,  and  producing 
a  magnificent  painting.  I  really  haven't  seen  anyone 
who  could  do  this  since  John  Singer  Sargent.  Again, 
the  finished  portraits  are  magnificent.  Your  talent  is 
second  to  none,  Ben.  Use  it  well." 

Nathan  Ancell,  the  revered  founder  and  Chairman 
of  Ethan  Allen  Company  is,  like  John  Dorrance,  one 
of  the  country's  renowned  art  collectors.  In  an  inter- 
view published  by  the  Milwaukee  journal  May  13, 
1990,  Ancell  had  this  to  say.  "Ben  McCready  has 
earned  a  position  as  one  of  the  country's  outstanding 
portrait  painters.  I  have  commissioned  several  por- 
traits from  him  and  all  have  received  outstanding 
reviews.  I  have  interviewed  the  other  leading  por- 
traitists and  determined  Ben  to  be  my  best  choice. 
I  have  proudly  recommended  him  to  a  number  of 
leading  American  families  and  institutions." 

President  Gerald  Ford,  at  the  unveiling  of  a  friend's 
portrait  painted  by  McCready,  had  this  to  say  of  the 
artist,  "McCready's  talent  is  incredible.  I  think  he's 
the  best  there's  been  in  a  long,  long  time  the  por 
trait  he  painted  for  me  is  perfect," 
for  Color  Prints,  Price  List  &  Schedule,  Call  o< 
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EDUCATING  ROCKY 

\  ( Continued  from  page  80) 

Stallone's  career  as  a  i»ainiik 
started  in  the  1960s,  when  .is  .1  nineteen- 
year-old  acting  student/traveling  man. 
he  exhibited  a  handful  of  paintings  in 
bus  terminals  in  Florida  to  raise  money 
for  his  fares.  Those  works — a  primitive 
mix  of  Surrealist  and  Expressionist 
styles  painted  on  ready-made  eanvas 
boards — varied  from  abstracts  to  a 
painting  of  a  Watusi  warrior  copied 
from  a  record  cover  to  a  picture  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  to  one  of  "a  woman's  legs, 
arched,  with  a  city  coming  out  ot  her 
soft  spot,  which  was  a  little  rough  to  sell 
at  a  bus  terminal,"  says  Stallone.  He 
sold  three  of  them  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
dollars  each. 

Nothing  interesting  happened  for  an- 
other twenty  years — until  1989,  when 
he  was  introduced  to  Scott  Hanson  of 
the  Hanson  Galleries,  on  Rodeo  Drive 
in  Beverly  Hills.  "I  didn't  originally 
intend  to  show  Stallone's  work,"  says 
Hanson.  "I  was  just  interested  to  meet 
him.  I  expected  to  meet  Rambo  or  some 
variation  on  Rambo.  But  he  was  articu- 
late and  had  developed  a  very  sophisti- 
cated eye." 

Stallone  showed  Hanson  his  paint- 
ings of  Hollywood's  "fallen  idols" — 
Marilyn  Monroe,  James  Dean,  and  Er- 
rol  Flynn  among  them — in  which  the 
figures  are  posed  beside  clocks  set  at, 
say,  six  o'clock  or  ten  o'clock,  a  device 
intended  to  represent  the  different 
stages  of  the  stars'  lives.  "We  all  have  a 
clock,  our  peaks  and  valleys,"  says 
Stallone,  "and  I  try  to  show  the  profes- 
sional peaks  in  the  paintings."  Hanson 
liked  Stallone's  work  and  booked  him 
for  a  show  in  September  1990. 

The  art  business  in  Los  Angeles  is  a 
very  different  proposition  from  the  one 
in  New  York.  There  are  not  as  many 
famous  artists  on  the  West  Coast,  seri- 
ous collectors  are  fewer,  and  the  prices 
for  art  are  lower.  The  other  thing  about 
the  L.  A.  art  scene  is  the  increasing 
number  of  celebrities  who  are  exhibit- 
ing their  landscapes  and  still  lifes — even 
when  the  little  numbers  are  almost 
visible  through  the  paint,  figuratively 
speaking. 

Hanson  Galleries  has  managed  to 
thrive  in  this  environment,  and  since 
originally  opening  in  San  Francisco  in 
1974,    Hanson   has  opened   five  other 

brant  hes  in  (  alift a,   two  in   New 

York,  and  one  ea<  h  in  New  ( )rleans  and 
Mam.  In  Beverly  I  lills.  he  exhibits  the 
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Mark  Kostabi.  prints  by  Robert 
Rauschenberg,  and  ceramics  by  Picas- 
so. He  also  moves  large  quantities  of 
editions  by  such  New  York  artists  as 
Christo  and  Jim  Dine  to  the  Japanese. 
"We  cater  to  a  middle  audience — a 
broader  one,"  Hanson  explains.  "As 
compared  to  the  avant-garde  art  world 
on  the  East  Coast,  where  there  may  be 
fifty  or  so  major  collectors  who  are 
Hying  around  the  world  collecting  art, 
we  have  forty  thousand  clients.  Our 
average  client  buys  seven  times  over  a 
three-  to  five-year  period,  and  many  are 
first-time  buyers." 

Around  the  celebrity  artists — the 
Gene  Hackmans,  Buddy  Ebsens,  and 
Donna  Summers — a  new  class  of  pa- 
trons is  being  cultivated:  their  agents, 
managers,  and  lawyers,  who  feel  they 
have  to  support  their  clients'  artistic 
aspirations  by  buying  their  art.  They 
turn  the  openings  into  Hollywood  eve- 
nings. Aided  by  the  press  releases  dis- 
tributed by  his  agency,  Stallone's  open- 
ing was  a  crush.  Yet  Hanson  maintains 
that  "in  Sly's  case,  his  attorneys  and 
agents  got  here  on  opening  night,  but 
the  show  was  already  completely  sold 
out.  Nobody  bought  any  works  out  of 
obligation." 

Hanson  sold  more  than  thirty  paint- 
ings, all  of  them  priced  from  $10,000  to 
$40,000  (they  went  to  the  songwriter 
Lamont  Dozier,  former  Carolco  Pic- 
tures co-owner  and  Rambo  executive 
producer  Andy  Vajna,  and  assorted 
fans,  from  car  dealers  to  doctors),  and 
the  flood  of  requests  for  his  art  has  still 
not  abated.  There  are  orders  from  Eu- 
rope and  Japan,  and  Stallone  was 
booked  to  mount  a  show  at  Tokyo's 
trendy  Seibu  museum,  which  he  was 
forced  to  postpone  owing  to  his  shoot- 
ing schedule.  A  painting  by  Stallone 
hangs  in  the  brand-new  New  York 
restaurant  Planet  Hollywood,  in  which 
he  is  a  partner,  and  he  is  now  preparing 
his  second  sell-out  show  for  Hanson. 

Delighted  by  his  success,  Stallone 
says,  "It's  one  thing  when  someone 
slaps  down  six  or  seven  dollars  for  a 
movie  ticket.  Hut  when  they  lay  down 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars,  it's  an 
amazing  validation.  I  think  it's  better 
than  any  feeling  I've  had  in  a  perfor- 
mance." 

Si  am  '  >ni  is  OBVIOUSI  Y  ON  THE  IMN- 
nacle  ol  Beverly  I  lills,  but  when  it 
il|NK-.  lo  the  big-time  New  York  and 
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international  art  markets,  he  thinks  he 
was  taken  for  a  ride.  To  begin  with, 
there  was  the  irritating  matter  of  Mark 
Kostabi,  the  publicity-crazed  New 
York  painter  whose  PR  stunts  have 
been  notoriously  spiteful.  Stallone  pur- 
chased two  of  his  works,  including  a 
painting  of  two  lesbians.  Now  he  says 
he  finds  Kostabi  contemptible.  "He  is 
the  most  unhappy,  miserable  being  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  He's  kind  of  like  the 
dog  who  soils  the  carpet  .because  he 
thinks  that  it's  better  to  be  beaten  than 
to  get  no  attention  at  all.  He  is  that  des- 
perate." 

One  evening,  Stallone  turned  on  his 
television  set  and  saw  Kostabi  being 
interviewed.  He  was  making  fun  of 
people  who  buy  his  work,  calling  them 
idiots.  "I  couldn't  believe  it,"  says  Stal- 
lone. "He  named  me."  He  said  Stallone 
only  buys  Kostabis  that  have  "tits  and 
ass."  So  the  next  day,  Stallone  sold  off 
his  Kostabis,  claiming  that  "I  would  be 
a  masochist  if  I  kept  them."  (Not  to  be 
outdone,  Kostabi  went  to  work  on  two 
paintings  of  Stallone,  one  of  them  titled 
Tits  and  Ass,  which  depicts  a  naked 
Stallone  ripely  endowed  with  a  pair  of 
breasts.) 

Then  there  was  the  Kiefer  episode. 
Stallone  says  he  learned  about  forty-six- 
year-old  Kiefer,  the  German  neo- 
Expressionist,  from  his  lawyer,  Jake 
Bloom,  who  with  his  wife,  Ruth,  is  a 
prominent  collector  of  contemporary 
art.  (She  is  co-owner  of  the  Myers/ 
Bloom  Gallery  in  Santa  Monica,  in  a 
building  owned  by  Stallone.)  And  once 
he  had  discovered  the  artist,  Stallone 
was  keen  to  obtain  one  of  his  paintings. 
"He  desperately  wanted  a  Kiefer,"  says 
Barbara  Guggenheim. 

Guggenheim  located  a  massive  can- 
vas, Wayland's  Song  (with  Wing)  (1982), 
from  the  Saatchi  Collection  in  London, 
that  was  being  sold  in  this  country  by 
Irena  Hochman,  a  private  dealer,  at  the 
time  of  Kiefer's  1988  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  retrospective  in  New  York. 
Prior  to  1988,  one  Kiefer  painting  had 
gone  at  auction  to  The  Limited's  Leslie 
Wexner  for  half  a  million  dollars,  and 
Eli  Broad,  the  prominent  California 
collector,  had  paid  $1  million  for  a  1973 
"masterpiece."  Both  figures  were  con- 
sidered extremely  high. 

Hochman  showed  Saatchi's  piece  to 
Stallone,  who  fell  for  it  on  the  spot  and 
left  the  negotiations  to  Hochman  and 
Guggenheim.  "It  was  a  very  brief  vis- 


it," Hochman  recalls.  "He  loved  the 
painting."  Hochman  says  she  doesn't 
know  what  Guggenheim  charged  Stal- 
lone. What  Stallone  says  is  that  with 
Guggenheim's  commission,  he  paid 
about  SI. 75  million. 

But  after  he  took  possession  of  the 
painting,  it  started  "shedding" — flakes 
of  paint  and  pieces  of  straw  fell  from  it, 
and  once  when  the  piece  was  transport- 
ed with  its  leaden  wing  attached,  it 
threatened  to  rip  open  the  entire  canvas. 
Rumors  started  circulating  that  he  had 
paid  too  much  for  it. 

"The  Kiefer  is  a  big  question  mark," 
Stallone  now  says  of  the  painting.  "I 
paid  far  and  away  the  most  anyone  ever 
paid  for  a  Kiefer  painting.  It  outdis- 
tanced the  market  by  about  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars."  Yet, 
when  he  bought  it,  he  insists,  "they 
were  telling  me  this  was  world  class, 
the  most  incredible  thing  I'd  ever  own." 

He  and  Guggenheim  put  it  back  on 
the  market  only  months  after  purchas- 
ing it,  and  no  one  would  touch  it.  The 
painting  now  hangs  in  a  vestibule  near 
his  front  door.  "In  the  long  run,  maybe 
it's  fate,"  he  says  philosophically. 
"Maybe  me  and  this  Kiefer  are  destined 
to  float  off  into  the  sunset  together. 
Maybe  I'll  carry  it  out  on  a  shield. 
I  don't  know.  But  I'm  starting  to  ac- 
tually like  it." 

is  collection  dates  back 
to  1976,  when  Stallone 
used  his  purse  from 
Rocky — $225  million  in 
box  office  receipts 
alone — to  start  buying. 
It  began  humbly  and 
unpretentiously  with 
purchases  of  Barye  bronze  sculptures 
and  a  candelabrum  he  had  long  admired 
in  the  window  of  Gorevic  &  Son  Inc. 
(then  on  Lexington  Avenue  in  New 
York,  across  the  street  from  where 
Stallone  used  to  live).  The  grease  spots 
on  their  store  window,  he  tells  Charles 
and  Roger  Gorevic,  were  made  by  his 
nose.  By  the  time  Stallone  visited  them 
to  buy,  the  Gorevics  say  he  was  accom- 
panied by  "three  or  four  bodyguards 
and  a  bunch  of  girls  running  after  him 
for  autographs."  But  they  add  that  the 
pieces  he  bought  in  the  1970s  for 
$10, 000  may  be  worth  more  than 
$100,000  today. 

Like  Rocky,  he  initially  struck  out 
alone  and   followed   his   own   inclina- 


tions. Then  he  worked  briefly  with  a 
West  Coast  art  adviser,  Tamara  Thom- 
as, and  in  1984  he  hired  Guggenheim. 
He  became  a  high-stakes  speculator  and 
bought  and  sold  fine  paintings  by  Mo- 
net ("What  I  like  to  call  the  master  shot 
of  his  haystacks,"  he  says),  Dali,  Ma- 
gritte,  Chagall,  Delvaux,  and  what  he 
dubs  an  "X-rated"  nude  Rodin  sculp- 
ture, Iris. 

Guggenheim  earned  a  lot  from  Stal- 
lone. And  on  the  strength  of  his  patron- 
age, she  became  one  of  the  best-known 
art  advisers  in  New  York,  with  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  clients  on  the  West 
Coast,  including  TV  producer  Aaron 
Spelling  and  his  wife,  Candy,  and  had 
truncated  dealings  with  other  entertain- 
ment types,  such  as  actress  Lily  Tomlin 
and  chairman  and  CEO  of  Fox  Inc. 
Barry  Diller.  She  is  an  elegant  operator 
who  had  been  on  extremely  close  terms 
with  former  CBS  chairman  William  S. 
Paley,  Goldman  Sachs  partner  Arthur 
Altschul,  British  artist  R.  B.  Kitaj, 
Derek  Johns  (formerly  of  Sotheby's 
London  and  the  founder  of  the  Embassy 
Club),  Robert  Bookman  of  Creative 
Artists  Agency  (CAA),  and  Mohan 
Murjani,  former  owner  of  Gloria  Van- 
derbiltjeans. 

And  she  was  visible  as  the  longtime 
girlfriend  of  Stuart  Pivar,  a  pal  of  Andy 
Warhol's.  "I  met  her  either  through  the 
Warhol-Pivar  connection,"  Stallone  re- 
calls, "or  through  my  agency,  because 
she  was  dealing  with  a  few  people 
there — Michael  Ovitz,  Ron  Meyer,  Ray 
Stark."  (CAA  head  Ovitz  has  been 
involved  with  Guggenheim  on  and  off 
for  years,  and  Stark  was  her  mentor  in 
Hollywood  from  the  start.) 

Pivar  and  Warhol,  by  turns  an  extrav- 
agant and  penny-pinching  pair  of  eccen- 
tric millionaire  collectors,  would  hit 
New  York's  flea  markets  and  auction 
houses  almost  daily.  Pivar's  name  fre- 
quently appears  in  Warhol's  Diaries: 
Warhol  describes  him  as  "full  of  knotted 
nerves,"  and  asks,  "Why  is  Stuart  look- 
ing for  other  mrls,  with  Barbara  so  in 
love  with  him  and  she's  pretty  and 
intelligent  and  now  is  even  making  lots 
of  money?" 

Pivar  owns  industi  ml-plastic  compa- 
nies, "not  a  very  glamorous  kind  of 
thing,"  he  laments,  'so  what  I  do  all  day 
is  collect  and  advise."  A  nineteenth- 
century  buff,  he  is  the  author  of  the 
catalogue  raisonne  of  Baryc's  sculptures 
and  a  founder  and  chairman  emeritus  of 
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the  New  York  Academy  of  Art,  a 
Beaux  Arts-type  school  on  Lafayette 
Street,  which  he  says  is  "by  far  the 
biggest  recipient  of  funds  from  the 
Warhol  Foundation — a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year." 

About  the  time  Stallone  and  Guggen- 
heim teamed  up  to  build  Stallone's 
multimillion-dollar  collection,  Pivar 
was  also  doing  business  with  the  actor. 
He  says  he  arranged  for  the  artisans  at 
his  New  York  Academy  to  make  a 
replica  of  an  unobtainable  Barye  sculp- 
ture for  Stallone,  for  which  Stallone 
would  make  a  tax-deductible  donation 
to  the  academy.  Yet  according  to  War- 
hol's Diaries,  "Stuart  Pivar  is  casting 
bronzes  for  Stallone  and  he  doesn't 
know  what  to  do  because  he  just  saw  an 
original  of  the  one  he's  casting  going  at 
auction  for  cheaper  than  he's  casting  the 
copy  for  Stallone  for  [laughs],  so  he 
doesn't  know  what  to  do,  he's  afraid 
Stallone  will  see  it,  too."  (Pivar  simply 
dismisses  the  Diaries.) 

Guggenheim  and  Stallone  became 
fast  friends.  She  took  a  percentage  in 
commission  on  their  deals.  "He  bought 
some  really  terrific  things,"  she  says, 
"and  wasn't  collecting  what  other  peo- 
ple were.  It  fit  his  personality.  He  was 
also  taking  advantage  of  undervalued 
markets,  as  well  as  well-established 
ones."  She  bought  him  Delvaux's  Les 
Extravagances  d'Athenes  for  $325,000  (he 
sold  it  three  years  later  for  nearly  $1.5 
million),  a  Bourdelle  Heracles  for 
$304,000  (they  sold  it  for  $1.6  million), 
and  Magritte's  Les  Bons  Jours  de  Monsieur 
Ingres  for  $178,000  (which  they  resold 
for  more  than  half  a  million  dollars).  In 
all,  Guggenheim  estimates  that  her  pur- 
chases and  resales  earned  him  more  than 
$3  million  in  profits. 

In  1989,  however,  Stallone  and  his 
collection  became  the  subject  of 
litigation  when  he  and  Guggen- 
heim were  sued  by  the  Anthony 
D'Offay  Gallery  in  London  and 
when  Stallone  in  turn  sued  Gug- 
genheim and  Pivar.  At  the  heart 
of  the  disputes  were  two  paint- 
ings— the  Bouguereau  Pieta  and  Oedipus 
and  the  Sphinx  (After  Ingres),  a  valuable 
1983  work  by  the  British  artist  Francis 
Bacon. 

Stallone  bought  the  Bacon  before  he 
met  Guggenheim  and  the  Bouguereau 
Pieta  in  1988.  Depicting  the  Virgin 
Mary    and    the    dead    body    <>l    Chris! 
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surrounded  by  a  band  of  angels,  the 
Pieta  cost  him  $1,785,000  and  came 
from  Pivar's  collection.  Pivar,  who  had 
purchased  it  "for  a  low  six  figures"  in 
France  fifteen  years  earlier,  had  had  it 
restored  and  had  been  trying  to  sell  it  for 
years.  (Prior  to  Stallone's  interest  in  the 
piece,  pop  star  Michael  Jackson  had 
shown  interest  in  buying  either  the  Pieta 
or  another  Bouguereau  in  Pivar's  collec- 
tion. But  Pivar  was  never  home  when 
Jackson  called  to  see  the  paintings,  so 
Jackson  went  elsewhere.) 

Extremely  proud  of  both  his  Bacon 
and  his  Bouguereau,  Stallone  an- 
nounced that  he  would  never  part  with 
either.  Early  in  1989,  however,  smart- 
ing from  his  Kiefer  experience,  he  told 
Guggenheim  to  put  both  paintings  on 
the  market.  "He  stopped  collecting," 
according  to  Guggenheim,  "because  he 
was  perspicacious  enough  to  think  it 
was  time  to  cash  out.  He  had  a  sense  that 
the  market  had  crested."  Stallone  says, 
"I  started  to  get  a  little  tired  of  the 
pieces"  and  explains  that  he  decided  to 
"invest  in  newer,  younger  artists  in- 
stead of  buying  blue  chip,  because  I 
don't  think  that  does  anything  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  art.  It's  like  selling 
the  same  car  over  and  over  again  and  no 
one  gets  to  build  a  new  model." 

He  packed  the  Kiefer,  Bacon,  Bou- 
guereau, and  a  few  other  paintings  off  to 
New  York  for  Guggenheim  to  sell.  She 
priced  the  Bacon  at  $2  million  and  found 
a  buyer  for  it  in  dealer  Anthony  D'Of- 
fay. D'Offay,  lacking  the  funds,  cut  in 
his  colleague  Massimo  Martino,  an  art 
investor  who  owns  Danae  Art  Interna- 
tional Inc.,  which  is  incorporated  in 
Panama  and  headquartered  in  Lugano, 
Switzerland.  Hoping  to  flip  the  Bacon 
for  as  much  as  four  or  five  million 
dollars,  D'Offay  anxiously  awaited  its 
delivery. 

As  the  events  are  recounted  in  the  suit 
brought  by  D'Offay  and  Danae  against 
Stallone  and  Guggenheim,  no  sooner 
had  the  buyers  declared  their  interest  in 
the  Bacon  than  New  York  art  dealer 
Larry  Gagosian  approached  Stallone 
with  a  better  offer  of  $2.07  million.  In 
his  legal  defense,  Stallone  verifies  this. 
( Gagosian,  however,  denies  it  and  claims 
that  Stallone  approached  him,  asking 
him  to  sell  the  painting  and  not  the  other 
•\  i\  around.  Gagosian  also  says  he 
could  have  gotten  much  more  than 
$2.07  million  I  le  already  \\.u\  a  buyer — 
Keith  Barish,  th<   mo  ii   produ<  ei  and 


cha  .man  of  Planet  Hollywood  and  for 
years  an  important  collector  and  client 
ofG?       '  ^earning  of  the  competi- 

agosian,  D'Offay  increased 
his*  ffer  to  $2,125,000  in  cash. 

At  this  point,  things  got  messy.  Stal- 
lone calls  it  "a  major  case  of  miscommu- 
nication"  and  claims  that  he  had  already 
made  a  deal  with  Gagosian  and  Barish. 
But  Guggenheim  says,  "I  felt  honor 
bound  for  D'Offay  to  get  it  because 
I  had  made  a  deal.  My  reputation  was 
at  stake." 

Stallone  was  in  Cincinnati  filming 
Tango  and  Cash  when  Guggenheim  told 
D'Offay  that  the  Bacon — which  was  in 
storage  in  New  York — could  be  his. 
D'Offay  sent  her  a  check;  she  deducted 
her  commission  of  $55,000  and  sent  her 
own  check  to  Stallone's  office,  where  it 
was  deposited  in  his  absence.  She  told 
Stallone,  according  to  him,  that  the  sale 
had  been  made  and  that  the  Bacon  was 
on  its  way  to  D'Offay  in  London,  so 
when  he  learned  that  it  was  actually  still 
in  New  York,  he  saw  red.  His  lawyers 
returned  the  money  to  Guggenheim, 
she  refused  it,  the  sale  came  to  a  stand- 
still, and  the  Bacon  stayed  locked  in  its 
warehouse.  Barish  and  Gagosian 
dropped  out.  "He  couldn't  deliver," 
Barish  says  of  Stallone,  "so  what  could 
we  do?" 

Stallone  was  embarrassed,  and  on 
August  7,  exactly  one  month  after 
D'Offay's  original  offer,  he  dismissed 
Guggenheim  as  his  art  adviser.  And  on 
September  1,  D'Offay  and  Danae  sued 
the  pair  of  them  for  the  painting,  dam- 
ages, and  legal  fees. 

"I  should  have  been  a  little  bit  more 
observant,"  Stallone  says  today.  "I 
should  have  listened  to  my  conscience, 
and  I  should  have  been  a  little  less 
frivolous  with  my  delegating  of  author- 
ity— meaning  Barbara.  And  from  that 
time  on,  I  have  handled  all  my  matters 
myself.  I  don't  use  an  agent.  Not  at  all.  I 
had  some  good  times  with  Barbara.  I 
had  some  bad  times. "  Worse  times  were 
to  come. 

Stallone's  accountant  at  the  time, 
Tony  Low,  who  had  also  worked  for 
Guggenheim,  was  being  told  that  Stal- 
lone had  been  overcharged  for  the 
Kiefer.  And  now  Stallone  and  Guggen- 
heim were  badly  at  odds  over  the  Ba- 
con. So  1  ow  tried  to  go  through  the 
books  to  see  it  ( Guggenheim  was  getting 
kickbacks  on  her  purchases.  (He  found 
nothing  )  When  it  came  to  the  Bouguer- 
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eau,  however,  he  remained  sure  that 
things  were  amiss.  After  all,  Guggen- 
heim had  obtained  it  from  her  boy- 
friend, Pivar,  sold  it  to  Stallone  without 
his  ever  having  seen  it,  induced  him  to 
pay  a  record  price  for  it,  and  then  taken  a 
commission  of  $85,000  on  the  sale. 

Pivar  and  Guggenheim  counter  that 
the  sale  of  the  Pieta  was  the  only  sale 
Guggenheim  ever  made  from  Pivar's 
collection.  They  also  point  out  that 
$1,785,000  compares  favorably  with 
prices  fetched  for  other  works  by  the 
artist.  (The  collector  Fred  Koch  paid 
more  than  a  million  dollars  each  for  two 
Bouguereaus  four  years  before  Stal- 
lone's purchase,  and  New  York's 
Borghi  &  Co.  Fine  Art  Dealers  are 
currently  asking  $1.8  million  for  the 
artist's  Petites  maraudeuses.)  Moreover, 
Pivar  explains  that  when  he  purchased 
the  work,  he  set  a  record  price  for 
Bouguereau,  that  the  Pieta  was  of  great 
sentimental  value  to  the  painter  himself, 
who  drew  inspiration  for  it  from  the 
untimely  death  of  his  son,  and  that  it  had 
fetched  the  highest  price  that  Bouguer- 
eau ever  got  for  a  painting  in  his  life- 
time. "It's  Bouguereau's  masterpiece," 
proclaims  Pivar. 

Low  continued  to  be  suspicious  and 
cast  about  for  someone  to  appraise  the 
Pieta.  He  was  introduced  to  Bruce  Gi- 
melson,  an  antiques/autographs/paint- 
ings appraiser,  as  well  as  the  host  of 
What's  It  Worth,  a  live  phone-in  apprais- 
als program  that  was  on  Manhattan 
Cable  TV's  channel  J.  Low  hired  Gi- 
melson  to  look  at  the  painting  under  a 
black  light  and  to  make  a  written  esti- 
mate of  its  worth.  Gimelson's  findings, 
dated  August  18,  1989,  were  grim. 

First  of  all,  he  said,  the  canvas  had 
been  slashed.  Furthermore,  "twenty- 
five  to  thirty  percent  of  the  painting  has 
been  restored  or  retouched,  and  it  has 
been  relined  under  enormous  pressure 
resulting  in  an  unnatural  flat  appear- 
ance." Gimelson  also  declared  that  the 
Christian  subject  matter  of  the  painting 
was  not  popular  and  that  when  Bou- 
guereau's paintings  reach  more  than  five 
to  six  feet  in  height,  "the  already  shaky 
market  in  his  works  declines."  He  con- 
cluded that  he  doubted  "if  it  would 
exceed  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
at  a  well-attended  auction." 

Stallone  felt  betrayed  by  Guggen- 
heim— and  was  heard  to  say  that  he 
"wanted  to  rip  her  head  off  and  shit 
down  her  throat."  And  Gagosian,  who 


was  observing  the  action  from  the 
wings,  possibly  hoping  to  win  the  actor 
as  a  client,  invited  Stallone  to  move  the 
Pieta  from  the  Manhattan  warehouse 
where  Guggenheim  had  stored  it  to  the 
Gagosian  Gallery  on  Madison  Avenue. 
There  it  was  seen  by  the  pop  star 
Madonna  and  her  art  adviser,  Darlene 
Lutz. 

When  Madonna  saw  the  Pieta,  she  fell 
in  love  with  it,  although  Lutz  was 
cautious.  "Its  faults  read  from  across  a 
football  field,"  says  Lutz.  "I  had  also 
heard  it  wasn't  in  great  condition.  It 
looked  beautiful  but  had  extensive  res- 
torations, more  than  ten  percent. 
Knowing  Bouguereau's  market  and  the 
subject  and  the  size  all  meant  that  the 
asking  price  of  $1,785,000  was  too 
high. "  Lutz  says  she  had  an  independent 
condition  report  made  on  the  painting. 
It  approximated  her  own,  and  she  ad- 
vised Madonna  to  offer  less  than  half  a 
million  dollars.  Madonna  did  and  was 
turned  down.  Through  all  this,  Lutz 
says  that  Stallone  "felt  embarrassed  and 
humiliated.  He  was  being  made  to  look 
like  he  was  not  an  astute  collector." 

That  October,  the  journalist  Stuart 
Greenspan,  who  was  an  old  school 
friend  of  Guggenheim's  from  Colum- 
bia University  and  an  associate  of  Pi- 
var's for  fifteen  years,  wrote  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Observer  based  partly  on 
information  provided  by  Lutz.  It 
claimed  that  Stallone  was  a  collector 
with  a  "decidedly  checkered  taste,"  that 
Bouguereau  was  a  "bombastic"  paint- 
er, that  Pivar  had  purchased  the  Pieta  for 
"$20,000.  .  .just  a  few  years  ago,"  and 
that  "Gagosian  .  .  .  if  he  is  trying  to  get 
his  foot  into  Mr.  Stallone's  door,  ought 
just  to  take  a  loss  .  .  .  because  $1.75 
million  for  a  Bouguereau  ...  is  just 
ridiculous."  Pivar  and  Guggenheim 
were  shocked  that  Greenspan,  who  was 
suffering  from  AIDS  and  had  only 
months  to  live,  would  turn  on  them. 
Pivar  nevertheless  threatened  to  sue  him 
and  the  New  York  Observer,  and  on 
November  15,  Greenspan  published  a 
correction,  retraction,  and  apology. 

But  Stallone  had  heard  enough  and 
called  his  lawyers.  On  December  26, 
with  D'Offay's  suit  over  the  Bacon 
painting  still  unsettled,  Stallone  sued 
Guggenheim  and  Pivar  for  fraud,  negli- 
gent misrepresentation,  breach  of  fidu- 
ciary duty,  and  breach  of  contract. 
(Guggenheim  says  she  learned  about  the 
suit  when  she  picked  up  the  newspaper.) 


Based  on  Gimelson's  appraisal,  Stallone 
claimed  that  the  Pieta  was  "substantially 
damaged  and  had  several  large  slashes  in 
it"  and  charged  that  Guggenheim  "act- 
ed willfully,  maliciously  and  oppres- 
sively, and  with  a  conscious  disregard  of 
the  rights  and  property  of  the  Plaintiff. " 
He  also  sued  fifty  unknown  defendants 
named  John  Doe  who  may  have  been 
behind  her  other  acquisitions  or  sales  for 
him  and  claimed  a  total  of  $35  million  in 
all  causes  of  action. 

Today,  the  actor/painter/art  collector 
and  rather  frequent  litigant  says  he  sued 
because  there  was  suddenly  a  controver- 
sy around  the  Pieta:  "I  asked  if  the 
allegations  were  true,  and  I'm  waiting 
for  a  response,  and  nothing  happened. 
So  a  little  pressure  had  to  be  applied." 

Guggenheim  found  herself  an  attor- 
ney on  the  West  Coast.  She  hired  the 
entertainment  lawyer  Bert  Fields  and 
countersued  Stallone  for  defamation. 
She  says  she  felt  too  saddened  to  work, 
and  Pivar  says  the  suit  almost  ruined 
her.  "I'll  tell  you  one  thing,"  says 
Stallone.  "Everyone  was  really  reveling 
in  the  babbling  of  all  the  other  dealers, 
saying  that  there's  one  less  person  .  .  . 
less  competition." 

Fields  hired  four  condition  experts 
and  consulted  a  Bouguereau  expert, 
Mark  Borghi  from  the  Borghi  gallery, 
who  all  soundly  contradicted  Gimel- 
son's appraisal.  And  Gimelson  himself 
amended  his  appraisal  and  said  that 
what  he  thought  were  slashes  in  the 
painting  were  folds.  Beside  himself 
with  anger,  Pivar  called  Gimelson  on 
his  TV  show  and  confronted  him  on  the 
air.  "He's  an  appraiser  of  books  and  old 
kettles,"  explains  Pivar  hotly,  "and  he 
defamed  Bouguereau's  masterpiece!" 

The  dust  settled  last  year.  Guggen- 
heim's and  Pivar's  lawyers  were  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Pieta  was  not  dam- 
aged or  restored  more  than  is  acceptable 
in  a  nineteenth-century  painting,  and 
Stallone  agreed  to  accept  another  Bou- 
guereau, the  patriotic  Alma  Parens,  also 
from  Pivar's  collection,  in  exchange  for 
the  Pieta.  According  to  Stallone,  Pivar 
said,  "Do  you  love  this  one  better?" 
And  Stallone  said,  "A<  tually,  I  do  love 
this  one  better.  Let  me  take  it,  and  you 
take  this  one  back."  They  traded  and 
settled  in  Octobe  . 

The  suit  ov<  r  the  Bacon  was  also 
settled  in  October.  Stallone  and  D'Of- 
fay  held  a  silent  auction  in  which  they 
both  bid  fa  the  painting.  D'Offay  lost  it 
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(but  was  financially  reimbursed). 

Guggenheim  was  allowed  to  keep  her 
commission  on  the  sales  of  both  the 
Bacon  and  the  Pieta.  And  Pivar,  who 
can't  decide  if  he  lost  or  won,  gallantly 
declares  that  "if  the  truth  be  known,  / 
won  because  I  ended  up  with  the  better 
painting."  (Both  paintings  are,  howev- 
er, currently  on  view  at  the  Borghi 
gallery;  the  Alma  Parens  is  priced  at 
$2.8  million,  the  Pieta  for  a  little  more 
than  half  of  that.) 

During  the  heat  of  the  litigation, 
Guggenheim  was  seen  in  public  display- 
ing affection  with  Fields — who,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  lawyer,  writes  pseudon- 
ymous novels  about  the  sexual 
escapades  of  a  racy  West  Coast  attorney. 
Casting  a  novelist's  eye  over  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  entire  drama,  Fields  says 
coolly,  "Everyone  got  something.  Bar- 
bara got  what  I  consider  a  complete 
vindication.  Stuart  got  a  splendid  paint- 
ing from  Stallone,  and  Stallone  got  a 
new  Bouguereau  from  Stuart.  D'Offay 
got  a  big  check,  and  all  the  lawyers  got 
their  fees.  But  I  got  the  most  valuable 
thing  of  all.  I  got  Barbara."  They  mar- 
ried in  February. 

And  Stallone  got  to  bring  home  the 
Bacon.  "I  have  it.  It's  going  on  that 
wall,"  he  says,  gesturing  to  the  one 
blank  space  in  his  house.  "It's  an  incred- 
ible painting,"  he  adds.  "How  it  almost 
got  away  from  me,  I'm  not  sure  at  all. " 

Today  Stallone  is  back  in  the 
art-world  ring.  He  suffered  a  few 
knockouts,  but  as  proof  of  his  commit- 
ment to  art,  he  is  scouring  the  galleries 
again  this  season,  often  accompanied  by 
Ruth  and  Jake  Bloom,  and  buying 
quantities  of  works  by  young  or  un- 
known artists.  Like  Rocky,  he  lost  his 
first  fights  but  is  gamely  coming  back 
for  more.  There  may  be  endless  se- 
quels.   □ 


CORRECTION 

As  a  result  of  a  printing  error,  the 
caption  on  page  42  of  the  Novem- 
ber 1991  issue  was  missing.  It 
should  have  read:  "John  Carlisle, 
above,  and  Anton  Lesser,  right,  in 
the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company's 
1990  production  of  Two  Shake- 
spearean Actors." 


SONS  AND  LOVERS 

(Continued  from  page  H7) 

their  dealers. 

At  the  war's  end,  Cooper's  hatred  of 
England  manifested  itself  in  a  perma- 
nent move  to  France,  where  attitudes 
toward  sexuality  were  far  more  relaxed. 
None  of  his  surviving  friends  recall  any 
serious  relationships  before  1949.  That 
year  he  would  develop  an  interest  in 
budding  art  historian  John  Richardson, 
the  public-school-educated  son  ot  a 
British  peer  whom  Cooper  met  through 
mutual  friends.  Thirteen  years  younger 
than  Cooper,  who  was  now  thirty- 
eight,  the  bright  and  handsome  Rich- 
ardson made  a  strong  impression  on 
him. 

On  a  drive  through  Provence  with 
Richardson  and  Lord  Amulree,  a  prom- 
inent English  gerontologist,  Cooper 
happened  upon  an  estate  in  the  village  of 
Argilliers  that  captivated  him.  The  di- 
lapidated, turreted  chateau  surrounded 
by  an  impressive  colonnade  had  been 
unoccupied  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Built  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
renovated  in  1789  on  the  eve  of  the 
French  Revolution  by  the  baron  de 
Castille,  it  would  make  the  perfect  ha- 
ven for  a  new  set  of  revolutionaries — 
the  Cubists — Cooper  thought.  He  pur- 
chased it  for  four  million  old  francs — 
about  $12,000. 

The  following  year,  in  the  summer  of 
1950,  Cooper  and  Richardson  moved 
into  the  Castille  chateau,  covering  its 
walls  with  such  works  as  Picasso's  Three 
Women  Under  a  Tree  (1907-1908)  and 
Braque's  Still  Life  with  Mandola  and 
Metronome  (1909-1910).  The  house,  just 
off  the  Paris-Cote  d'Azur  route,  be- 
came a  stopping-off  point  for  artists,  art 
historians,  dealers,  international  social- 
ites, and  their  hangers-on.  As  long  as 
they  were  attractive  or  bright — prefera- 
bly both — they  were  welcome.  Leger, 
once  described  by  Cooper  as  a  "paysan 
normand,"  spent  his  second  honey- 
moon there.  He  painted  a  vast  circus 
mural  on  the  staircase  landing  wall,  The 
Trapeze  Artists  (1954),  which  now 
hangs  in  the  Australian  National  Gal- 
lery. Braque  was  another  regular.  And 
Picasso  created  a  series  of  five  drawings, 
three  based  on  Manet's  Le  Dejeuner  sur 
I'herhe,  which  were  reproduced  in  an 
enlarged  format  on  the  loggia  wall  in 
1963.  By  then,  Cooper  referred  to  Pi- 
c  asso  as  "mon  cher  Pablo."  The  friend- 
ship would  be  shattered  in  1970  when 

Coopei   criticized   Picasso's  otherwise 

highly  acclaimed   Avignon  exhibition 


so  bought  a  chateau  of  his  own, 
Notre  Dame  dc  Vie,  in  nearby  Mou- 
gins,  where  he  would  live  out  his  last 
di  .  ade. 

Cooper  reigned  on  high  from  his 
seigneury  in  Provence.  The  French- 
born  Lady  Elisabeth  Ampthill,  who 
visited  Castille  as  a  girl  with  her  parents 
in  the  1 950s,  saw  the  best  of  it.  "Douglas 
was  sensational,  peculiar,  and  diffi- 
cult," she  says.  "He  had  piercing  eyes 
and  didn't  suffer  fools  gladly.  Life  at  the 
chateau  was  filled  with  amusing,  bril- 
liant people  and  good  food. "  (One  guest 
remembers  hearing  Cooper  shriek  to 
the  servants,  "We  will  not  eat  the  ducks 
unless  they  have  hung  for  seven  days!") 

The  chateau's  gallery  of  muses  also 
included  Helena  Rubinstein,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  private  curator  Anthony 
Blunt  (later  disgraced  as  part  of  a  Soviet 
spy  ring),  ex-king  Leopold  of  Belgium, 
composer  Benjamin  Britten,  and  writ- 
ers W.  H.  Auden  and  Stephen  Spender. 
Cooper  was  particularly  fond  of  the 
easy,  eye-pleasing  art-history  students 
often  in  tow  when  friends  his  age  ar- 
rived. But  not  every  uninvited  guest 
was  welcomed.  When  Edwardian  social 
icon  Lady  Diana  Cooper  (unrelated  to 
Douglas  Cooper),  the  wife  of  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador  to  France  Viscount 
Norwich,  once  stopped  by  unan- 
nounced, Cooper,  who  liked  to  main- 
tain a  deep  tan,  was  sunbathing  in  the 
nude  on  the  roof.  Without  donning  so 
much  as  a  towel,  he  called  down  to  the 
gate  and  told  the  lady  to  get  lost. 

Cooper's  life  was  not  all  leisure.  He 
was  constantly  refining  his  collection — 
buying,  selling,  and  trading  up.  In  the 
late  1950s,  for  example,  he  sold  a  num- 
ber of  Klees  in  order  to  pay  for  Leger's 
mural.  Besides  his  Cubists,  he  bought 
Courbet,  Daumier,  Giacometti,  Modi- 
gliani,  Moore,  and  Sutherland.  He  or- 
ganized a  number  of  important  exhibi- 
tions throughout  the  world  and  wrote 
books  on  Leger,  Picasso,  and  Nicolas  de 
Stael. 

Yet  it  was  not  enough.  He  wanted,  he 
confided  to  an  old  friend,  a  curatorial 
position  that  was  opening  at  London's 
Tate  Gallery.  Shocked  that  Cooper 
would  be  so  naive  as  to  pursue  ajob  that 
would  place  him  side  by  side  with 
people  he  had  savaged  in  print,  the 
friend  advised  against  it.  After  all,  dur- 
ing the  1954  opening  of  an  exhibition  at 
the  Tate,  he  so  enraged  director  Sir  John 
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Rothenstein  that  Sir  John  finally  did 
what  so  many  people  had  for  so  long 
wanted  to  do:  he  struck  Cooper.  The 
incident  created  an  instant  scandal, 
which  Cooper  took  in  stride.  As  he 
wrote  a  friend:  "We  are  having  a  lovely 
row  with  the  Tate  and  are  hoping  that 
any  day  now  Sir  John  will  have  been 
thrown  out."  That  didn't  happen,  nor 
did  Cooper  get  the  museum  post. 

Still  in  his  midforties  and  having 
acquired  what  would  be  the  core  of  his 
celebrated  holdings,  Cooper  had 
reached  his  zenith  as  a  collector.  World 
War  II  had  changed  everything.  Cubism 
was  now  as  old  as  its  champion,  hardly 
avant-garde.  The  scene  at  the  chateau 
was  also  shifting.  Then,  in  1960,  Rich- 
ardson left  the  chateau  at  Castille  after  a 
decade  there,  leaving  for  America  and  a 
post  at  Christie's,  for  whom  he  secured 
a  wide  range  of  objects.  Typically, 
Cooper  faced  the  loss  with  rage  and 
umbrage.  Everybody  heard  about  it. 
(Twenty  years  would  pass  before  the 
two  would  speak  to  each  other  again.) 
The  same  year  Richardson  left,  Cooper 
was  coincidentally  offered  a  visiting 
professorship  at  Bryn  Mawr  lecturing 
on  the  history  of  modern  art.  Ready  for 
a  change  himself — and  fond  of  the 
America  he'd  seen  on  earlier  visits — he 
accepted  the  offer. 

In  Philadelphia,  with  its  rich  heritage 
of  art  appreciation  and  long-established 
society,  Cooper  was  right  at  home.  The 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's  granite 
steps — years  later  immortalized  by  Syl- 
vester Stallone  in  Rocky — represented 
the  route  to  social  legitimacy  for  many 
an  ambitious  Philadelphian.  Because  of 
his  stunning  Cubist  collection,  Cooper 
automatically  belonged.  Furthermore, 
it  was  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  that 
he  would  meet  a  man  half  his  age  who 
would  reshape  the  rest  of  his  life. 


ntil  his  arrival  at  the 
University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  mid-1950s 
study    architecture, 
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■  t     Billy  McCarty  had  spent 

I  I     his   life   where   he   was 

M  J      born  m  1937 — the  small, 

^ */  southern  Florida  town 
of  Miami  Springs.  He  was  the  first  of 
five  children  of  an  air  force  colonel, 
William  A.  McCarty,  Sr.,  and  his  wife, 
Eugenie.  His  height — six  feet  four  inch- 
es— and  angular  posture  gave  him  an 
imposing  air.  A  shock  of  dark  brown 


hair,  a  shade  or  two  darker  than  his 
innocent  eyes,  imbued  him  with  mati- 
nee-idol looks.  McCarty's  bearing  and 
stylish  dressing  belied  his  middle-class 
roots  and  served  him  well  in  Philadel- 
phia. "He  met  people  the  way  an  attrac- 
tive, intelligent  young  gay  man  did  in 
those  days,"  says  Los  Angeles  interior 
designerjay  Steffy.  "There  were  cliques 
of  older  men.  They  found  him;  he  didn't 
find  them.  Being  homosexual  and  intel- 
ligent, Billy  wasn't  the  type  to  spend  his 
life  running  around  bars  and  being  a 
hooker,"  he  continues. 

"Billy  always  had  a  certain  chic," 
recalls  Philadelphia  socialite  Gloria  Et- 
ting,  a  writer  and  photographer  who 
met  McCarty  at  an  art  exhibit  while  he 
was  a  Penn  student.  "Money  never 
meant  anything  to  him — he'd  spend  his 
last  ten  dollars  on  a  derby  hat." 
Through  Etting,  he  got  a  taste  of  the 
society  circuit,  which  he  found  infinite- 
ly more  interesting  than  his  curriculum, 
so  he  left  school  and  took  a  job  at  an 
architectural  firm.  With  his  strong  visu- 
al sense,  however,  he  was  soon  follow- 
ing a  natural  path  into  interior  design. 

One  night  Etting  invited  him  to  a 
dinner  party  at  the  home  of  Henry 
Mcllhenny,  the  art  collector  of  Post- 
impressionist  pictures  whose  Ritten- 
house  Square  town  house  was  a  treasure 
trove  of  Second  Empire  and  Bieder- 
meier  furniture.  "Mcllhenny  always 
had  the  best-looking,  smartest,  most 
sophisticated  young  guys  around, "  says 
Steffy.  Artists,  intellectuals,  and  a  smat- 
tering of  socialites  from  New  York, 
London,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  often 
came  to  dine.  The  dinner  that  night  was 
being  given  for  Douglas  Cooper. 

Meeting  the  effervescent  McCarty, 
Cooper  was  on  his  best  behavior.  Fasci- 
nated by  the  breadth  of  Cooper's 
knowledge,  McCarty  was  also  in- 
trigued by  the  reputation  that  had  pre- 
ceded the  sharp-tongued  collector.  He 
was  a  perfect  Galatea  to  Cooper's  Pyg- 
malion. In  the  words  of  Los  Angeles 
socialite  Sue  Vidor  Parry,  daughter  of 
film  director  King  Vidor,  "Douglas,  the 
true  connoisseur  that  he  was,  had  found 
his  perfect  adorable  boy."  Leonard 
Stanley,  a  Los  Angeles-based  decorator 
who'd  met  Cooper  and  McCarty  in  the 
mid-1960s,  adds,  "Billy  was  also  very 
well  educated  in  periods  and  styles.  His 
knowledge  would  be  enhanced  by  his 
relationship  with  Douglas." 

That  relationship  developed  slowly; 


it  wasn't  until  the  following  year  that 
McCarty  was  invited  to  Castille.  If 
Cooper  had  asked  him  to  move  in, 
McCarty  certainly  wasn't  accepting.  He 
had  gone  to  work  in  London  for  David 
Hicks,  the  interior  designer  who  was 
married  to  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten's 
daughter,  Lady  Pamela,  and  known  for 
his  geometric  designs  in  textiles  and 
carpets.  Eventually,  though,  he  trav- 
eled every  few  weeks  to  Castille — and 
elsewhere.  On  a  trip  to  Tangier,  he's 
reputed  to  have  had  a  liaison  with 
charismatic  author  Paul  Bowles.  The 
more  McCarty  saw  of  Cooper,  howev- 
er, the  more  he  was  exposed  to  his 
infamous  outbursts  and  put-downs, 
prompting  McCarty  to  confide  that  his 
lover  could  be  "mean  as  cat's  piss. "  The 
esteemed  collector  of  Western  Europe- 
an sculpture  Michael  Hall  contends, 
"Billy  was  impressed  by  the  glamour 
and  the  people.  Douglas  had  a  first-rate 
intellect.  He  would  often  tease  Billy. 
Billy  was  his  patsy." 

In  1965  McCarty  opened  his  own 
firm,  William  McCarty  Associates,  in 
London.  His  talent  and  the  social  con- 
nections he'd  begun  cultivating  in 
America  and  England  garnered  com- 
missions, from  Rothschild  drawing 
rooms  in  London  to  Vidal  Sassoon 
salons  in  Beverly  Hills.  He  hobnobbed 
at  a  breakneck  pace.  "It  was  nothing," 
says  Stanley,  "for  him  to  drive  two 
hours  from  Los  Angeles  to  Palm 
Springs  to  lunch  with  Kitty  [Mrs.  Gil- 
bert] Miller  and  then  three  hours  back  to 
Malibu  for  dinner  with  [director]  John 
Frankenhcimer  and  his  wife,  Evans." 

Even  though  his  work — creating  the 
trademark  brown-and-silver  look  in  the 
seventies  for  Sassoon,  for  example — 
had  given  McCarty  financial  autono- 
my, he  uttered  no  protest  when  Cooper 
bought  two  small  apartments  in  Lon- 
don, one  for  himself  and  one  for 
McCarty,  putting  both  in  McCarty's 
name. 

But  true  to  his  flair  for  drama,  Coo- 
per took  an  even  bolder  step  in  1972  to 
cement  his  financial  and  emotional  link 
to  McCarty:  he  adopted  him.  The  pro- 
ceedings took  place  in  France,  where  by 
law  a  son  is  automatically  entitled  to  at 
least  half  of  his  father's  estate.  Such  an 
arrangement,  in  which  the  adoptee  is 
not,  in  fact,  an  orphan,  is  not  that 
uncommon  in  the  world  of  the  arts  and 
society.  Cooper's  friend  Cocteau,  for 
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nad  adopted  his  young  friend 
Eduard  Dermic.  This  arrangement  pro- 
les a  way  to  get  around  tax  and 
inheritance  laws  that  don't  recogr. 
nonconventional  partnerships.  In  Coo- 
per's case,  it  was  also  a  way  to  keep  his 
considerable  wealth  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  dreaded  family. 

Cooper    bought    two    more    apart- 
ments, this  time  on  New  York  Ci: 
Upper  East  Side,  and  once  again  put 
both  if  .me.  Financial  as- 

is  also  provided  in  the  form  of 
access  to  a  Swiss  bank  account  for 
overdrafts  of  up  to  $'. r  "Douglas 

:mmensely  maternal."'  say-  Yr 
Francis.  "He  wanted  to  see  that  ever  - 
thing  was  done  for  his  be 

Yet  even  McCarty's  influence  could 
not  mellow  Cooper,  now  in  his  sixties. 
Gray-haired  and  balloon-bellied,  his  ec- 
centricities only  intensified.  To  sat: 
his  insatiable  need  for  attention,  he'd 
pad  about  the  chateau  in  lederhosen. 
Nevertheless.  Cooper's  collection  con- 
tinued to  give  him  enormous  power  in 
the  an  world.  The  great  museums  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  were  making 
ertures.  They  were  not  above  repre- 
senting themselves  with  seductively 
handsome  young  art  historians.  Cooper 
delightedly  played  ale: 

But  as  long  as  he  was  still  breathing, 
nobody  would  be  controlling  the 
Douglas  Cooper  collection  but  Douglas 
Cooper.  He  placed  works  on  the  market 
to   finance   Picas-.  iB   at   Cast:^ 

There  were  also  sales  at  Sotheby's  and  I 
private  galleries  in  the  late  sixties  and 
through  the  seventies.  When  the  Prado, 
in  Madrid,   made  him  the  first  non- 
Spaniard  to  sit  on  the  patronato,  "board 
of  patrons, "  he  gave  it  Picasso's  Still  Life 
with  Dead  Bird    1912  ind  the  palette  the 
artist  used  while  working  on  the  De- 
jeuner sur  I'herbe  series.  Or        P  'trait  of 
Hi      -A so   went   to   the 
Prado.  "In  the  room  with  the  Guernica 
at  the  other  end  are  Douglas's  two  Juan 
rises, "  notes  Sir  Francis.  "In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  is  a  photo  of  Douglas 
and  a  photo  of  Picasso.  He  longed  r 
public  recognition  and  finally,  in  th: 
he  got  it."  He  also  promised  to  give  his 
-  atest  treasure.  P  .  nree  Wom- 

Lnder  a   Tree     1907-1908      :o  the 
Musee    Picasso   in    Pai    — a   donar. 
made  aftc  ch 

M  honored  b;.   the  French 

government  earlier  th; 

remained 


patient  with  his  mentor-father,  true  to 

Sir   Francis's   characterization  ot  him 

:ne  long-suffering  Bill;  .arty 

could  become  extremely  agitated,  but 

it.   "He  had  the  big  pi 
about  life. "  another  friend  notes.  "He 
hanging  in  for  the  long  ha 
He  was  also  spending  less  and  less 
time  at  the  chateau,  where  in  the  words 
'ichael  Hall,  "you  had  to  work  to 
keep  the  interesting  people  around.  It 
aving  in  the  sticks. "  But  if  McCar- 
ibsence  and  the  solitude  had  begun 
to  chill  Cooper's  ardor  for  the  place,  one 
night  in  October  1974  would  : 

He  Cooper  slept,  thieves  cut  a 

fence,  broke  in  through  a  window,  and 

stole  twent  -•        ?icassos,   a  Braque, 

and  a  Gris.  The  paintings,  worth  almost 

a  million  dollar  re  never  found. 

Hall   speculates   that   Cooper  himself 

engineered     the      theft     perhaps      to 

partially      circumvent      French     laws 

:ing  the  country's  entitlement  to 

-orks  on  its  own  soil  that  would 

have  prevented  him  from  selling  them. 

ertheless,  that  finished  Castille  for 

rer.  He  put  it  on  the  market  and 

bought  another  two  apartments — one 

for  himself  and  one  for  McCarty — with 

Mediterranean  Yonte  Carlo. 

Small  but  elegant — and  designee 
McCarty — the  apartments  were  lined 
with     floor-to-ceiling    bookshelves 

.  r.st  which  dozens  of  pictures 
stacked  three  and  four  deep.  In  1977, 
Cooper  moved  into  his,  dubbing  it  "the 
bunker. "  Even  storage  areas  in  the 
building's  cellar  were  jammed  to  the 
top.     McCart  apartment    became 

Cooper's  work  room  and  a  repository 
for  even  more  art,  although  five  of  his 
most  valuable  pictures  were  locked  in  a 
vault  Y  rgan  Guaranty  in  Paris. 
Cooper  may  have  been  less  vulr. 
ble  to  theft,  but  an  entire  way  of  life  had 
come  to  an  end.  No  more  pilgrims 
flocking  to  his  personal  Cubist  cathe- 
dral. No  more  hero  worship  or  artists  to 
and  dine.  McCarty  would  visit 
Cooper  in  Monte  Carlo  but  rarely.  In 
the    early    Y  '  egan    a 

friendship  with  David  Johnson,  a  strik- 
ing young  man  he'd  met  in  London 
if  keeping  !  -,vas  telling 

friends  that  he  had  fallen  in  k  .not 

one  but  men  who  fre- 

quently visited  him  in  Monte  Carlo. 
But  a  lifetime  of  a:  spurt* 

out.    The   museums    maintained   their 
incessant  pursuv  un_ 


ied.  Some  ofhis  important  picture 

re  put  up  for  auction  but  failed  t 
fete  serve  prices  he  wanted  an 

ithdrawn.   With  his  liver  an 
kidneys  beginning  to  fail.  Cooper 
bedridden  most  of  the  time.  He  bough 
his  last  Picasso  in  1983 — the  still  liij 
Sugar  Bowl  and  Fa-  -   Y 

On  April  1.  1984.  with  McCarty  . 
side,    Cooper  died  in  a   Londc 
hospital,  a  month  and  a  half  after  h 
seventy-third  birthday.  The  S'eu 
Times  listed  "his  adopted  son  Williai 
-C  ooper"  as  his  sole  survivo 
Cooper  had  disinherited  all  ofhis  rel.i 
rives.  Rumors  about  his  will  were  ranj 
pant.  One,  perhaps  predictably,  had 
that    McCarty's    share    of    Cooper] 

:  ch  would  be  drastically  reduce  j 
Just  before   Cooper's   death,    anoth  > 
story   circulated   about   a   codicil   b 
queathing  a  million  dollars  to  his  frier  | 
Robin  Hurlstone,  recently  the  escort  j 
actress  Joan  Collins.  But  it,  too 
unfounded.  In  fact,  it  was  at  McC  i 
urging  that  Hurlstone  was  left  a  P: 
drawing  valued  at  about  $23 
some    cash.     Everything    else — casj 
stocks,  gold,  and  real  estate  totaling  f 
million,  plus  the  collection,  appra: 
r      — vent  to  McCarty. 
If  Cooper  5    action    didn't    exacr 
shock  the  museum  community,  it  nc 
theless  caused  disappointment.  "Ide  - 

:  would  be  wonderful  for  an  e 
collection  such  as  this  to  be  place : 
museum,  so  that  students  and  hist', 
could  study  not  only  the  artists  b a 
collector  5  curator  Richard 

shall,  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ar    - 
ican  Art  in  New  York  City.  "The 
of  the  parts  added  up  to  more  beca  u 
showed  Cooper's  interpretation  of   - 
ing  art  and  history.  You  gain  addiv 

_ht  into  the  artist's  works  becatje 
they  are  placed  in  the  context  of  a 
discerning  e 

Until    Cooper's    de 
McCarty    had    n 
spent    much    mo: 
What  he  did  spend 
for  plane  tickets  an : 
fares.  Never  tied  to 
sessions,  his  closets  - 
ly  had  more  than  * 
ar  suits.  According  to  mar.  i  j> 
consultant    William    Smolka, 
McC  nerited  Cooper's  New 

apartment,    for   about   a    year   it 
furnished  with  nothing  "but  a  m 
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sleep  on,  a  television,  a  table,  a  lamp, 
and  about  fifteen  million  dollars'  worth 
of  paintings."  And  as  Steffy  relates, 
"Billy  still  drove  around  London 
in  a  VW  Rabbit  even  after  he  got  the 
money." 

But  Cooper's  money  was  beginning 
to  have  its  impact,  and  little  by  little, 
McCarty  played  the  part  of  wealthy  heir 
more  conventionally.  "He  went  from 
business  class  to  Concorde,"  as  one  old 
friend  puts  it.  And,  Smolka,  who  was 
McCarty's  financial  adviser  for  a  time, 
maintains:  "Now  he  was  a  player  in  a 
society  where  he  had  only  been  one  of 
the  invited.  There  was  a  piece  of  Billy 
that  wanted  to  make  life  wonderful  for 
people. "  To  act  on  that  fantasy — and  to 
manage  his  new  fortune — he  phased 
himself  out  of  the  design  business. 

But  friends  say  McCarty  wanted  it 
both  ways:  to  keep  the  collection  and 
have  the  millions  it  was  worth.  When  he 
realized  the  impossibility  of  that,   he 
began  a  selling  spree.    Several   major 
pictures,  including  Braque's  Still  Life 
with    Mandola    and   Metronome    (1909- 
1910)  and  Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Mother 
(1912)  by  Gris,  were  purchased  by  a 
private  collector  for  approximately  $25 
million;  others  were  put  up  for  auction. 
Christie's  London  sold  125  lots  in  1988 
for  230  percent  more  than  their  high 
estimates.  Picasso's  1914  Still  Life  with 
nntJ  Peaches  and  Playing  Cards,   bought   in 
ir   1937  for  approximately  $125,  sold  for 
more  than  $1.5  million.  Leger's  Study 
for  Mother  and  Child,  Three  Figures  in  a 
Landscape  (\922),  purchased  for  less  than 
.4  $180,  fetched  approximately  $280,000. 
-a  With  Cooper's  family  long  since  out  of 
M  his  life,  there  were  no  relatives  to  object 
h  to  the  dismantling  of  his  collection.  No 
)!  triends  are  known  to  have  voiced  oppo- 
m  sition  either.  As  Steffy  verbalized  his 
«f  reaction  at  the  time:   "Why  shouldn't 
he   spend   it   and   have    a    good   time 
with  it?" 
ill!      McCarty  did,  however,  keep  selected 
:\*  works,  including  Braque's  Studio  VIII 
iii  and  Picasso's  Still  Life  with  Fruit  Dish 
viand  Mandolin,  and  formed  his  own  col- 
Kl  lection.  He  gave  Richardson  an  impor- 
p  taut    Braque,    Fire    Bird    (1954),    and 
•  raj  $250,000,     believing    Cooper    had 
:h|  wrongfully  left  him  out  of  the  will.  (It 
•n  was  McCarty  who  had  engineered  the 
t:  1981  reconciliation  between  Richardson 
and  Cooper.)  He  formed  a  Swiss  corpo- 
ration, Churchglade  Ltd.,  as  a  holding 
naicompany  for  remaining  works  in  the 
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collection.  An  American  curator  in  Ba- 
sel, Dorothy  Kosinski,  was  hired  to 
oversee  its  cataloging.  For  the  first  time, 
under  these  auspices,  the  world  would 
see  the  Douglas  Cooper  collection — or 
what  was  left  of  it.  After  an  exhibition  at 
the  Kunstmuseum  in  Basel,  the  next 
stop  on  a  world  tour  was,  ironically,  the 
Tate  Gallery  in  London. 

cCarty  reveled  in  the 
prestige  of  being  an 
important  buyer  at 
Sotheby's  and  Chris- 
tie's. It  was  as  if  the  son 
was  assuming  the  fa- 
ther's role — only  now 
he  would  do  things  his 
way.  He  was  attracted  to  African  tribal 
art  because,  according  to  Smolka,  "it 
was  affordable  and  different,  and  he 
subscribed  to  the  idea  that  Cubism  had 
its  roots  in  tribal  art."  He  bought  at 
auctions  with  abandon.  Aside  from  his 
natural  aesthetic  sensibilities,  it  seemed 
at  times  as  if  he  wanted  to  bedazzle  with 
the  outrageousness  of  his  purchases.  He 
bought  an  Art  Deco  Jacques-Emile 
Ruhlmann  bed  for  $125,000  and  a  din- 
ing room  table  (after  Ruhlmann)  for 
$75,000.  Millions  went  for  his  beloved 
African  tribal  art,  Nanking  china, 
Georg  Jensen  silver,  china  from  the 
widow  of  movie  mogul  Jack  Warner 
(Royal  Crown  Derby  dinner  service,  ca. 
1820),  and  rare  seventeenth-  and  eigh- 
teenth-century books  on  horticulture 
and  architecture. 

In  a  seeming  rebuke  of  the  ever- 
tasteful,  low-key  entertaining  style  dic- 
tated by  Cooper,  McCarty  became 
known  for  parties  of  prodigal  propor- 
tions. After  the  Kuntsmuseum  opening 
in  1987,  he  hosted  a  two-day  string  of 
dinners  and  lunches  for  140  people, 
including  Picasso's  son  Claude  and 
Gris's  son  Georges  Gonzalez.  He  gave  a 
ball  for  his  parents'  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary,  renting  Miami's  Viscaya 
estate  and  spending  $250,000.  He  spent 
as  much  on  the  party  to  mark  the 
Douglas  Cooper  collection  opening  at 
the  Tate.  When  Jean  Howard,  a  casual 
acquaintance,  published  her  1989  book 
of  photographs,  Jean  Howard's  Holly- 
wood, he  spent  about  $250,000  on  a 
soiree  for  her. 

McCarty  also  went  on  a  hiring  binge, 
starting  with  a  private  secretary,  John 
Barratt,  who  worked  for  Prince 
Charles's  uncle  Earl  Monntbatten  and 
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Princess  Michael  ot  Kent.  That  was 
followed  by  a  curator,  Philadelphia  art 
dealer  David  Crownover,  for  his  collec- 
tions, and  Judith  Hoflberg  for  his  rare 
books  inventory.  Then  he  contracted  a 
friend  to  research  Cooper's  life  for  a 
book — a  project  indefinitely  suspended. 
I  le  also  hired  the  best  cook  and  English 
butler  he  could  find. 

After  selling  the  apartments  in  Lon- 
don, McCarty  bought  a  town  house 
there  to  refurbish.  In  California,  he  took 
a  bungalow  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel 
(at  $5,000-plus  a  week)  while  he 
searched  for  and  then  decorated  his 
$2.7  million  white  stucco  villa  on  Oriole 
Lane,  where  his  neighbors  included 
Madonna  and  Dolly  Parton.  He  filled 
the  home  with  his  new  treasures  to  go 
with  Cooper's.  The  Sutherland  portrait 
of  Cooper,  who  hated  it,  was  hung  in 
the  entry  hall. 

"Billy  had  what  I  call  taste  beyond 
taste  when  it  came  to  his  own  house," 
says  Leonard  Stanley.  "It  was  a  melange 
ot  eighteenth-century  French,  Art 
Deco,  Biedermeier,  African  tribal  art, 
and  Cubist  art — all  juxtaposed  in  what 
appeared  to  be  an  uncalculated  way. 
The  place  is  on  every  L.  A.  list  of  favorite 
houses.  Even  the  guest  house  has  its 
own  swimming  pool."  (Record  execu- 
tive David  Geffen,  seeing  it  for  the  first 
time  as  a  dinner  guest,  is  said  to  have 
called  his  broker  the  next  day,  ordering 
him  to  buy  it  no  matter  the  price.  It 
wasn't  for  sale  then,  but  the  empty 
house  will  be  sold  as  part  ot  McCarty's 
estate  next  year.) 

If  a  sense  of  urgency  pervaded 
McCarty's  spending  and  entertaining, 
only  he  and  a  handful  of  intimates  knew 
what  fueled  it;  just  a  few  months  after 
Cooper's  death  in  1984,  McCarty 
learned  that  he  was  HIV-positive  fol- 
lowing a  routine  physical.  "I  le  knew  he 
was  dying,"  says  Steffy.  "What's  a 
million  dollars?  Who  was  going  to  get  it 
after  that — the  government?" 

So  his  remaining  years  were  defined 
by  uncharacteristic  extravagance.  "He 
gave  those  parties,"  insists  Countess 
de  Borchgrave,  "not  for  his  own  eleva- 
tion but  to  give  pleasure  to  other  people, 
which  is  rare."  (In  one  of  McCarty's  less 
visible  acts  of  generosity,  he  subsidized 
the  dinner  parties  given  by  the  late  New 
York  decoratoi  Brent  Arnold,  who  had 
AIDS  at  the  time,  paying  his  monthly 
bills  at  the  gourmet  grocery  Balducci's 

for  more  than  a   year.)   "Billy  hnnselt 
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was  a  very  humble  person,  so  shy  and 
yet  so  social,  not  dancing  the  night 
away  but  more  a  spectator,  like  the 
Great  Gatsby.  He  was  exactly  the  same 
when  he  had  no  money,"  says  the 
countess. 

But  fate  was  to  cut  short 
McCarty's  enjoyment  of  his 
fortune. 'in  late  fall  1989,  at 
an  opera  opening  in  Dallas, 
he  got  a  nosebleed  caused  by 
a  tumor  in  the  sinus.  The 
procedure  to  remove  it  in- 
volved the  risk  of  losing  an 
eye.  Locating  specialists  to  operate  on 
someone  with  the  AIDS  virus  was  not 
easy,  but  he  found  them  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. More  than  thirty  doctors  attended 
the  operation,  which  lasted  almost  four- 
teen hours.  The  eye  was  saved  by  cut- 
ting an  opening  through  his  skull.  Five 
hours  out  of  surgery,  McCarty  was  on 
the  phone  to  his  friend  Lady  Ampthill  in 
London,  assuring  her  that  he  was  fine. 

With  the  operation  a  success, 
McCarty — his  head  wrapped  in  a  ban- 
dana— was  back  in  his  Beverly  Hills 
aerie  by  February  1990,  looking  worse 
for  the  wear  but  undaunted.  Shuttling 
between  L.A.  and  Europe,  and  always 
returning  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Bethesda,  Maryland,  for  tests 
and  observation,  he  continued  his  life 
full-throttle. 

But  he  was  wasting  away  slowly, 
ravaged — as  were  many  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  the  art  and  design 
worlds — by  the  AIDS  epidemic.  First 
went  his  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  then 
his  vision.  Yet  McCarty  mocked  these 
developments.  "I'm  going  off  to  Wash- 
ington to  have  my  brain  fried,"  he'd 
said  to  Etting  about  his  radiation  treat- 
ments. "It's  like  looking  at  life  through 
olive  oil,"  he  joked  with  Hoffberg,  in 
describing  his  failing  sight.  Reality, 
though,  had  not  taken  a  complete  leave. 
"He  had  his  moments  of  tearful  sad- 
ness," relates  Lady  Ampthill,  who,  like 
Countess  de  Borchgrave,  was  a  long- 
standing McCarty  confidante. 

Then  last  February  his  health  took  a 
steep  downturn.  By  March  he  was 
legally  blind.  "On  the  first  day  of 
spring,  too  weak  to  get  out  of  bed,  he 
sent  all  his  lady  friends  bouquets  of  lilies 
of  the  valley,"  recounts  [  tanley.  In  mid- 
May  he  suffered  a  strol.  I  <>n  May 

30,  at  ten  P  m  ,  resting  con  ose  in  his 
Ruhlmann  bed,  Billy  McCari     (  oopei 
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died,  six  years  and  two  months  after 
Douglas  Cooper. 

Estimates  of  McCarty's  estate 

range  from  $20  million  to  $30  million, 
depending  on  the  value  of  the  art  in  the 
currently  soft  market.  He  left  the  bulk, 
divided  into  thirty-four  equal  parts,  to 
his  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  parents, 
and  a  handful  of  friends.  His  will  pro- 
vided for  the  completion  of  two  sepa- 
rate gifts  of  $1  million  each  to  Johns 
Hopkins,  in  Baltimore,  and  the  Dana 
Farber  Cancer  Institute,  in  Boston. 

There  were  a  number  of  bequests 
ranging  from  $5,000  to  $50,000,  includ- 
ing those  to  Lady  Ampthill,  Countess 
de  Borchgrave,  and  Marguarite  Lamp- 
kin  Littman,  all  of  London;  Lise  Ferrer; 
and  Houston  art  dealer  Sue  Pittman,  as 
well  as  to  his  staff  (one  year's  salary)  and 
his  curators — with  funds  to  complete 
their  cataloging  work.  Etting  was  left  an 
annuity  of  $50,000  a  year  for  the  rest  of 
her  life. 

David  Johnson  inherited  the  London 
town  house,  a  1921  Gris  still  life,  the 
contents  of  McCarty's  Beverly  Hills 
bedroom,  and  a  substantial  undisclosed 
sum.  Part  of  the  African  tribal  collection 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Smithsonian  Na- 
tional Museum  of  African  Art,  another 
part  to  UCLA's  Fowler  Museum  of 
Cultural  History.  The  Gaby  Archive — 
illustrated  letters  and  notes  by  Picasso  to 
Gaby  Lespinasse,  with  whom  he  had  a 
short  affair  in  1915,  was  left  to  the 
Musee  Picasso. 

Although  many  individual  paintings 
from  the  Cooper  collection  hang  in 
great  museums  such  as  the  Metropoli- 
tan and  the  Prado,  there  will  be  no 
grandiose,  eternal  memorial  to  Douglas 
Cooper  and  his  handpicked  exponent, 
William  McCarty.  Besides  the  works 
now  scheduled  for  auction,  the 
Churchglade  Ltd.  holdings  will  eventu- 
ally be  sold.  With  more  resounding 
finality  than  death  itself,  the  last  fall  of  a 
gavel  will  signal  the  end  of  a  collection 
that  took  nearly  a  lifetime  to  complete. 
Its  dissolution  may  have  been  a  son's 
ultimate  revenge,  the  reward  for  stick- 
ing with  Cooper — for  "paying  my 
dues,"  as  McCarty  himself  once  put  it. 
"Maybe  Douglas's  temper  tantrums 
were  to  keep  the  ball  rolling,  to  keep  a 
little  theater,"  surmises  Steffy,  who 
insists  that  "Hilly  loved  Douglas. "  That 

may  have  been  the  only  memorial  ( !oo- 
pei  ever  needed    □ 


GOOD-BYE,  COLUMBUS 

(Continued  from  page  92) 

The  financial  problems  the  duchess 
faces  are  not  unusual.  Many  of  the  great 
aristocratic  fortunes  dissipated  over  the 
centuries,  as  lands  were  lost  through 
battle  or  sold  during  hard  times.  Of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  nobles  who 
hold  the  title  of  grandee,  about  fifty 
currently  sit  on  the  boards  of  large 
banks  and  corporations.  Others  pilot 
airplanes,  cultivate  vineyards,  or  hire 
out  their  ancestral  palaces  for  parties 
(the  cost:  $3,000  to  $6,000  a  night). 

Spain's  blue  bloods  have  watched 
their  fortunes,  as  well  as  their  influence, 
shrink.  They  sat  out  Franco's  dictator- 
ship, beginning  in  1936,  anticipating  the 
restoration  of  the  status  they  held  in  the 
1920s,  but  soon  after  Franco  named  Juan 
Carlos  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne  in 
1969,  the  young  prince  indicated  that  he 
would  be  the  first  monarch  in  Spanish 
history  not  to  hold  a  court.  In  1983,  the 
Socialist  government  did  away  with  the 
last  of  the  grandees'  traditional  privi- 
leges— the  diplomatic  passport.  To  add 
insult  to  injury,  a  marquis  recently 
explained  to  a  mass  market  magazine 
that  the  king  spends  more  of  his  time 
cavorting  in  Majorca  with  "politicians, 
bankers,  and  athletes"  than  he  does  with 
his  fellow  nobles. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Diputacion  de  los 
Grandes  de  Espana,  an  advocacy  group 
for  the  beleaguered  grandees,  decided 
that  the  time  was  overdue  for  the  king  to 
receive  them  formally.  Last  June,  Juan 
Carlos    finally    relented.     The    press 
dubbed  the  event  held  in  Madrid's  royal 
palace  "Fiesta  Grande  de  los  Grandes  de 
Espana."   Only   two   of  the  grandest 
didn't  show  up.  One  was  the  duchess  of 
Alba,  who  holds  more  titles  than  any- 
one else  in  the  world;  she  said  she  was 
too  busy.  The  other  was  the  duchess  of 
Medina  Sidonia;  she  called  it  una  horter- 
ada — a  slang  expression  for  something 
incredibly  tacky.  "I  didn't  do  anything 
to  be  a  grandee,"  the  democratically 
minded  duchess  told  the  press.  She  said 
that  royalty  should  have  more  to  do  j 
with  reality,  asserting  that  "politicians  j 
hang  on  the  king's  smile  and  don't  look  I 
down,  where  they  should  look.  This  I 
kind  of  event  encourages  that."  They  j 
were  fighting  words,  but  no  one  was 
surprised. 

I 

The  duchess  came  of  age  during 
hard  times.  Born  Luisa  Isabel  in  1936,  j 

she  was  the  only  child  of  the  twentieth  i 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  Joaquin  Alva- 
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rez  de  Toledo  y  Caro,  and  his  first  wife, 
Maria  del  Carmen  Maura  y  Herrera. 
They  were  living  in  Estoril,  Portugal, 
part  of  the  "court  in  exile"  that  dis- 
j  persed  after  King  Alfonso  XIII  was 
kicked  out  by  the  Second  Republic  in 
1931 .  When  the  republic  fell  to  Franco's 
army,  the  family  returned  to  Madrid. 
Luisa  Isabel  was  sent  to  Sagrado 
Corazon,  a  convent  high  school  for 
upper-class  girls.  "Fortunately  I  didn't 
learn  anything,"  she  says.  "Schools 
only  teach  people  to  stop  thinking 
for  themselves." 

In  1955,  at  nineteen,  she  married 
Leoncio  Gonzalez  de  Gregorio  y  Marti, 
a  businessman.  The  union  lasted  five 
years.  "Why  did  I  separate?  My  three 
children  were  born  in  successivejanuar- 
ies.  With  that,  I've  said  it  all."  A  dismal 
life  of  endless  child-rearing  was  not  for 
the  firebrand  duchess.  "I'd  have  popu- 
lated the  world — fourteen,  fifteen  chil- 
dren." The  children  don't  come  around 
much  these  days.  "The  truth  is  I  have 
little  or  no  relation  with  them,"  says 
the  duchess.  "They  are  all  past  thirty 
and  old  enough  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, although  I  don't  think  they've 
figured  it  out  yet." 

Her  son  Leoncio,  who  owns  farms 
and  vineyards  in  Tarragona,  says, 
"She's  very  much  her  own  person.  Our 
family  is  accustomed  to  having  every- 
one go  their  own  way."  The  middle 
son,  Gabriel,  is  an  engineer  who  lives  in 
Madrid.  The  daughter,  Pilar,  is  married 
to  Tomas  Terry,  of  the  sherry  dynasty. 
"The  fact  is,  our  mother  never  occupied 
herself  with  our  education,"  says  Pilar. 
"She  was  traveling,  or  in  jail.  She  al- 
ways said  we  didn't  exist.  We  were 
brought  up  by  our  grandfather  and  our 
great-grandmother."  According  to  Pi- 
lar, they  haven't  spoken  in  five  years. 
And  Pilar  lives  in  Sanlucar. 

Instead  of  her  children,  the  duchess 
concerned  herself  with  the  plight  of 
poverty-stricken  fishermen  and  farm- 
ers. Peter  Pierson,  an  American  histori- 
an who  spent  time  at  the  palace  in  the 
1960s,  once  paid  her  a  visit  just  after  a 
priest  who  had  made  the  mistake  of 
soliciting  alms  for  missions  in  the  Con- 
go. "The  priest  was  scurrying  down  the 
stairs,  raising  his  skirts,"  Pierson  re- 
calls. "The  duchess  was  at  the  top  of  the 
stairway  shouting,  '  \Padre,  el  Congo  estd 
aqui  en  Sanlucar!'  "  ("Father,  the  Con- 
go is  here  in  Sanlucar!") 

She  dramatized  the  plight  of  her  be- 


loved plebeians  in  La  Huelga  (The 
Strike),  a  1964  novel  about  underpaid 
farmworkers  that  was  too  subversive  to 
be  published  in  Spain.  She  had  it  printed 
in  France,  but  bootleg  copies  streamed 
across  the  border,  and  she  was  charged 
with  "press  offenses."  The  judge  at  her 
trial  told  her  to  "limit  your  answers. 
Make  them  short."  She  informed  him 
that  she  was  "exercising  the  right  to  free 
expression  recognized  in  the  French 
Revolution." 

She  was  acquitted.  But  in  1967,  when 
she  tried  to  lead  a  march  on  the  Ameri- 
can embassy  in  support  of  farmers 
whose  land  had  been  contaminated  by 
four  wayward  U.S.  hydrogen  bombs, 
she  was  not  so  lucky.  She  was  tried  and 
convicted  of  organizing  the  demonstra- 
tion, which  was  illegal  in  Franco's 
Spain,  and  in  1969  spent  eight  months  in 
jail.  When  she  was  released,  she  became 
an  international  cause  celebre — the  Na- 
tion printed  her  account  of  harsh  prison 
conditions,  Harper  &  Row  published 
her  book  My  Prison,  Grove  Press  re- 
leased The  Strike. 

She  also  sold  her  prison  memoirs  to  a 
Madrid  weekly,  which  resulted  in  the 
magazine's  temporary  shutdown  and 
another  indictment  for  her.  So  she 
slipped  off  to  France  and  sat  out  the  rest 
of  Franco's  dictatorship  in  exile. 

hen  she  returned  in 
1976,  she  began  study- 
ing the  family  archive 
in  earnest.  She  learned 
to  read  the  elaborate, 
medieval  Castilian 
script,  arranged  the 
files  by  her  own  classi- 
fication, and  assembled  them  neatly  on 
tall,  wooden  shelves.  She  was  intro- 
duced to  history  by  her  grandfather, 
Don  Gabriel  Maura  y  Gamazo,  who 
wrote  an  acclaimed  biography  of  the 
seventh  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  (the 
one  who  lost  the  Armada).  The  book, 
published  in  1957,  was  the  first  revision- 
ist history  of  the  long-maligned  duke's 
role  in  the  crushing  defeat.  Its  thesis — 
now  accepted  by  most  historians — is 
that  the  duke  didn't  want  the  job  be- 
cause he  knew  the  Spanish  were  at  a 
tactical  disadvantage,  not  because  he 
was  a  coward,  as  he  had  been  popularly 
portrayed.  "Maura  was  a  very  distin- 
guished historian,"  says  Pierson,  who 
in  his  1989  book  Commander  of  the 
Armada  credits  the  elder  scholar  with 


paving  the  way  for  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  duke  as  a  wise  statesman  and 
a  "prudent  and  brave"  sailor  who  saved 
Spain  from  a  defeat  that  could  have  been 
much  worse. 

With  the  seventh  duke's  reputation 
restored,  the  duchess  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  the  ninth  duke,  Gaspar  Guzman 
y  Sandoval.  In  1641 — according  to  the 
history  books — the  duke  rebelled 
against  Philip  IV  and  fought  for  Anda- 
lusia's secession.  But  family  documents 
reveal,  as  she  claimed  in  her  1985  book 
Historia  de  una  conjura  (History  of  a  Con- 
spiracy), that  the  king  concocted  the  plot 
to  discredit  her  ancestor. 

Many  historians — even  sympathizers 
of  the  duchess's  political  antics — had 
problems  with  the  book.  "She  was  an 
authentic  resister  against  fascism — it's 
to  be  proud  of,  but  not  to  exaggerate," 
says  Miguel  Gomez  Oliver,  a  professor 
of  Andalusian  history  at  the  University 
of  Granada.  "She  has  a  tremendous 
aggressivity  that's  led  her  to  ridiculous 
theories.  The  duke  rebelled  because  the 
crown  didn't  give  him  exclusive  rights 
over  tuna  fishing.  She  left  out  general 
politics,  other  perspectives.  She  only 
used  her  archive.  She  thinks  that  it  is  the 
only  history  of  Andalusia." 

"Within  the  universities,  the  book 
didn't  get  a  very  good  reception,  but 
that's  because  she's  so  controversial," 
says  Manuel  Toribio  Garcia,  who  teach- 
es history  in  Sanlucar.  "She's  a  historian 
in  her  way.  She  should  be  taken  serious- 
ly. We  should  use  her  theories  in  context 
with  the  others."  Two  years  ago,  he 
says,  the  duchess  was  part  of  his  history 
tertulia  (a  discussion  group).  "She  gave  a 
talk  called  'Lo  falso  de  la  historia' 
"The  Fiction  of  History"].  It  was  very 
well  received.  It  provoked  a  lot  ot 
discussion." 

The  biggest  historical  lie,  the  duchess 
maintains,  is  that  "Columbus  'discov- 
ered' the  continent  one  fine  morning." 
She  believes  that  sailors  were  perfectly 
capable  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  before 
1492  and  had  done  so  for  centuries.  But 
their  voyages  and  contacts  with  the 
natives  were  not  recorded — owing  to 
pressure  from  the  Church — until  the 
new  lands  were  evangelized. 

So  far,  the  only  published  account  of 
her  theories  is  an  article  that  appeared  in 
El  Pais,  the  country's  largest-circulation 
daily,  in  1988  She  claims  it  was  inten- 
tionally misedited  to  discredit  her.  But 
it  doesn't   matter,   she  says.   "I  know 
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many  more  things  now." 

She  peers  over  her  new  word  proces- 
sor and  calls  up  the  file  of  her  current 
project,  a  book  titled  Derrotero  del  pon- 
iente  (The  Course  of  the  West).  "I  learned 
and  repeated  the  answers  they  gave  me, 
but  I  never  was  able  to  understand 
them,  as  I  don't  understand  the  Holy 
Trinity,"  it  reads.  To  find  different 
answers,  she  explains,  she  had  to  use  a 
different  method.  "I  analyze  history 
simply  by  doing  something  called  dia- 
lectic— that  is,  assembling  a  series  of 
puzzle  pieces — about  botany,  customs, 
names,  vegetation,  fishing,"  she  says. 
By  looking  at  ancient  maps,  she  has 
deduced  that  the  places  sited  in  Africa  by 
early  cartographers  actually  represented 
locations  in  South  America. 

Official  history  has  the  conquistadors 
bringing  cows  and  horses  to  the  Ameri- 
cas, but  she  has  proof  that  cattle  were 
there  before  1492 — a  document  that 
records  a  shipment  of  wax  and  leather  to 
Spain.  "From  the  Americas?  No,  not 
officially,"  she  says.  "Officially  it  came 
from  the  Canaries,  but  it  turns  out  that 
they  brought  a  cargo  of  things  that 
didn't  exist  in  the  Canaries.  And  I'm 
talking  about  1393!"  Then  there's  the 
place  called  Angra  de  Caballos  (Cove  of 
Horses).  She  says  it  appears  on  Portu- 
guese maps  of  Africa  in  1436  and  in  a 
document  from  1490,  when  Queen  Isa- 
bella rented  it  to  fishermen,  but  in  1744 
it's  on  other  maps — in  Honduras. 

Of  course,  most  mainstream  scholars 
refute  the  possibility  that  Columbus 
wasn't  the  first.  There  is,  however,  a 
growing  minority  of  scholars  who  feel 
differently.  "Andalusian  sailors  had  a 
lot  of  experience  in  the  Atlantic — the 
routes,  the  winds,"  says  Carmen  Bor- 
rego  Pla,  who  teaches  history  of  the 
Americas  at  the  University  of  Seville. 
"There's  a  suspicion  that  there  are  other 
documents  that  show  Columbus  knew 
something  of  the  route.  It's  more  than 
possible  that  he  had  information — that 
he  knew  there  was  a  new  continent. "  So 
the  duchess  may  be  right?  "I  wouldn't 
dare  to  take  her  seriously  unless  I  saw 
the  documents,"  Borrego  says. 

Sure,  other  sailors  may  have  arrived 
before  Columbus,  says  Kirkpatrick 
Sale,  whose  recent  book  The  Conquest  oj 
Paradise:  Christopher  Columbus  and  the 
Columbian  Legacy  debunks  a  number  of 
cherished   myths  about   the  explorer, 

.iiiioii:-,  them  tli.it  he  vv.is  a  skilled  11. i\  i- 
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landed  in  North  America  about  1000 
A.l).  and  that  others  had  the  navigation- 
al ability  to  make  the  trip,  including 
Chinese,  British,  and  Portuguese.  But 
although  Sale  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
duchess's  particular  findings,  he  says 
that  her  theory  about  place  names 
"doesn't  have  a  lot  of  credence."  Car- 
tography is  a  tricky  business.  "The 
Portuguese  might  well  have  used  the 
same  names  for  African  places,"  he 
says,  but  that  was  after  1500,  when  they 
landed  in  Brazil.  "We  have  to  be  very 
knowledgeable  about  who  the  early 
cartographers  were.  Maps  of  Africa 
made  before  1500  are  very  suspect  as  to 
date.  It's  so  difficult  to  be  certain  of 
anything  in  that  murky  area  of  the 
past,"  Sale  explains. 

"She's  trying  to  reconstruct  some- 
thing according  to  her  own  convic- 
tion," Pierson  asserts.  "Part  of  the 
problem  is  that  she  doesn't  have  the 
breadth  or  a  secure  grasp  of  terminol- 
ogy." Her  theory,  he  adds,  "piques  the 
curiosity.  But  she's  speculating  on  the 
documents,  and  her  speculations  get 
kind  of  wild." 

To  make  a  considered  judgment, 
scholars  will  have  to  wait  until  Derrotero 
del  poniente  is  published,  but  according 
to  the  duchess,  it  won't  be  happening 
anytime  soon:  "They  censor  me  and 
prohibit  my  books.  The  government 
finds  out  when  they  go  to  register  it. 
They  pick  up  the  phone  and  say,  'If  you 
publish  this,  we'll  close  your  business, 
and  besides,  you  won't  have  distribu- 
tion, and  you  won't  have  press.'  And 
they  don't  publish." 

That's  just  what  happened,  she  says, 
with  Octava  Press,  which  was  editing 
what  the  duchess  calls  the  other  half  of 
Historia  de  una  conjura.  "They  told  me 
that  when  they  went  to  register  the 
book,  the  chief — who  never  gets  in- 
volved in  this  kind  of  thing — called 
them  to  say  no  way." 

Jose  Manuel  Rodriguez  Gordillo,  a 
history  professor  who  commissioned 
the  book  for  Octava  Press,  tells  a  differ- 
ent story.  "It  was  going  to  be  for  a 
special  imprint  devoted  to  history,  but 
because  of  economic  problems,  we  had 
to  cancel  it, "  he  says.  He  had  also  invited 
the  duchess  to  write  the  introduction  to 
a  small  text  Octava  was  publishing  on  ' 
the  economy  of  Sanlucar.  However, 
when  the  duchess  became  entangled  in  a 
controversy  with  its  mayor,  Rodriguez 
explains,    they    had    to    withdraw    the 
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invitation.  "Logically,  we  couldn't  of- 
fer it  to  the  duchess  at  that  point,"  he 
says.  "Sanlucar  was  paying  for  it." 

Sanlucar  is  a  lovely  little  city  on 
the  Costa  de  Luz,  about  an 
hour's  drive  southwest  from 
Seville.  In  his  book  Iberia, 
James  Michener  calls  it — in 
the  same  sentence — "one  of 
my  favorite  towns  in  Spain" 
and  "a  sun-baked,  miserable 
dump  of  a  place."  He  liked  it,  he  wrote 
in  the  late  1960s,  because  it  looked  like  it 
did  in  the  days  of  Columbus  (who  sailed 
from  there  on  his  third  voyage).  It  still 
does.  Formerly  the  port  of  entry  for 
treasure  galleons  from  the  Indies,  the 
city  now  has  two  claims  to  fame:  spec- 
tacular seafood  and  Manzanilla,  a  dry, 
light  sherry  produced  in  the  bodegas 
that  line  the  streets  around  the  palace. 

The  duchess  doesn't  get  out  much  in 
Sanlucar.  She  stays  away  from  the  near- 
by beaches,  because  she  says  Sanlucar's 
seashore  is  dirty.  She  never  eats  in  local 
restaurants.  As  we  speak,  entire  fam- 
ilies, many  dressed  in  flamenco  cos- 
tumes, are  preparing  to  celebrate  the 
annual  Fair  of  Manzanilla  until  day- 
break. Will  she  join  them?  "Absolutely 
not.  It's  very  boring,  and  I  don't  feel  like 
wasting  time."  If  she  wants  to  take  a 
walk,  she  does  so  accompanied  by  her 
six  bouncy  dachshunds  in  her  gardens, 
where  overripe  oranges  and  lemons 
litter  the  ground  and  songbirds  live  in 
thatched  cages. 

There's  something  melancholy  about 
the  palace.  It  lacks  that  lived-in  feeling, 
possibly  because  the  duchess  spends 
most  of  her  time  upstairs,  in  her  study 
and  the  archive.  The  building,  begun  by 
Arabs  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  great- 
ly expanded  in  the  sixteenth  by  Indian 
slaves,  she  says,  who  included  Pedro 
Montezuma,  the  Aztec  emperor's  son. 
Pointing  to  an  elaborate  plaster  ceiling 
dated  1640,  she  says  it  was  "the  last  great 
work  done  here." 

There  are  twenty-four  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  decorated  with  an  assort- 
ment of  Oriental  carpets,  marble  tiles, 
French  and  Italian  tapestries,  giant  fire- 
places of  alabaster  and  wood,  and  silk- 
upholstered  sofas.  An  enormous  coat  of 
arms  above  the  stairway  depicts  the 
family  crest — two  cauldrons  that  con- 
tain seven  serpents  each.  (The  images 
refer  to  the  exploits  of  Guzman,  a 
reputed  dragon  slayer.)   In  one  large 


salon,  an^array  of  antique  priests'  chasu- 
bles in  a  glass  case  shares  the  wall  space 
with  kitschy  pastels  of  women  and 
children  done  by  the  duchess's  mother. 
("She  sold  a  lot  in  Portugal,  but  in  Spain 
she  couldn't  even  sell  a  broom.") 

The  duchess  denies  any  interest  in  art. 
She  brushes  off  speculations  that  some 
of  the  worn,  dark  paintings  cluttering 
her  salons  might  be  Goyas  and  Rapha- 
els. "There  are  works  that  could  be  by 
Goya, "  she  says,  but  dismisses  the  story 
that  he  held  his  celebrated  trysts  with 
the  duchess  of  Alba  at  the  palace.  How 
does  she  know?  She  checked  the  guest 
lists:  "He  didn't  eat  here." 

The  most  important  work  in  her 
collection,  according  to  Valdivieso,  is  a 
cycle  painted  for  Sanlucar's  Church  of 
the  Merced,  patronized  for  centuries  by 
the  Medina  Sidonia  family.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  eighth  duke 
hired  Juan  de  Roelas,  Seville's  distin- 
guished painter,  to  decorate  its  interior. 
In  the  1970s,  the  duchess  donated  the 
church  to  Sanlucar,  which  plans  to 
make  it  into  an  auditorium.  When  the 
unoccupied  building  was  vandalized, 
she  brought  the  artworks  back  to  the 
palace.  The  largest  painting,  the  altar- 
piece,  depicts  episodes  from  the  life  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  presenting  the 
duke  with  the  habit  of  the  Order  of  the 
Merced.  "They're  not  well  conserved," 
says  Valdivieso,  who  claims  that  the 
duchess  turned  down  his  offer  to  restore 
them. 

One  of  the  characters  in  La 
Huelga  is  an  elderly  noblewoman  who 
owns  a  house  similar  to  the  duchess's 
palace — with  "good  marble  fixtures 
and  mahogany  beams.  Inside  there  were 
documents  from  the  time  of  the  Moors 
and  some  ancient  furniture."  She  plans 
to  give  it  to  the  town  after  her  death;  the 
crooked  mayor  and  his  cronies  want  to 
develop  it.  "I  can  just  see  it  with  the  first 
floor  occupied  by  modern  shops  and  a 
few  floors  with  deluxe  apartments," 
one  of  them  muses. 

Compare  that  with  the  charge  the 
duchess  made  against  Sanlucar's  cultur- 
al councillor  early  last  November: 
"Probably  being  more  councillor  of 
housing  than  of  culture,  he  plans  to  use 
the  plot  to  build  some  nice  houses  to 
earn  him  and  his  little  friends  good 
money."  It  seems  like  a  case  of  life 
imitating  art — unless  the  duchess  was 
quoting  from  her  own  book. 


The  attack  was  another  stage  in  her 
ongoing  war  of  words  with  Sanlucar's 
government.  It  started  several  years  ago 
when  she  began  renting  out  rooms  to 
make  extra  money.  She  was  slapped 
with  a  hotel  tax.  She  was  furious.  Then 
last  year,  the  governments  of  Sanlucar 
and  Andalusia  began  restoring  the 
fifteenth-century  friezes  of  serpents  and 
other  fantastic  creatures  on  the  palace 
walls.  The  mayor,  Manuel  Vital  Gor- 
dillo,  says  they  are  part  of  a  public  plaza. ' 
The  duchess  says  they  belong  to  the 
palace  facade.  She  further  claims  that 
restorers  are  "erasing"  the  reliefs  and,  in 
the  process,  undermining  the  structure. 
"That's  a  lie,"  says  Fernando  Domin- 
guez  del  Rio,  one  of  the  architects. 
"This  is  a  very  rigorous  restoration.  She 
likes  to  play  the  role  of  the  victim." 

For  Vital,  a  portly  Socialist  who  is 
most  displeased  about  all  the  fuss,  the 
press  war  has  been  a  nightmare.  The 
duchess  outquotes  him  every  time.  "I 
feel  like  a  slave  in  a  tyranny,"  she  told 
reporters.  "Spain  is  a  democracy  for 
excavators."  She  threatened  to  take  her 
archive  with  her  to  a  "civilized  coun- 
try." To  prove  she  meant  business,  she 
was  photographed  with  her  Portuguese 
passport  in  hand. 

Then  the  duchess  had  a  better  idea 
about  how  to  punish  Andalusia.  On 
November  6  of  last  year,  she  called 
Gustavo  Villapalos,  rector  of  Madrid's 
prestigious  Universidad  Complutense, 
a  centuries-old  university.  They  had 
met  at  a  party  at  the  Russian  embassy, 
where  they  had  discussed  the  archive. 
She  made  him  an  offer.  He  sped  to 
Sanlucar.  The  next  morning,  they  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  the  Fundacion 
Complutense  Casa  de  Medina  Sidonia. 

"The  way  they  did  it  was  a  little 
strange,"  says  Vital.  "He  came  one 
afternoon  and  boom,  boom,  boom — 
like  lightning.  El  Senor  Villapalos 
didn't  even  have  the  deference  to  con- 
sult with  the  mayor  of  Sanlucar,  with 
the  universities  of  Cadiz,  of  Seville.  He 
should  have  done  at  least  that. "  Andalu- 
sia's government  immediately  an- 
nounced that  it  was  "not  disposed  to 
cede  any  cultural  goods"  and  was  pre- 
pared to  take  legal  action. 

But  it  was  a  fait  accompli,  and  by 
March,  the  ministry  of  culture  had 
approved  the  statutes  governing  the 
foundation.  They  specify  that  it  be 
overseen  by  a  council  composed  of  the 
duchess,    Villapalos,    and    five    other 
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members,  most  of  them  professors.  The 
foundation  will  manage  the  palace,  with 
"all  the  artworks,  books,  archives,  and 
furniture  it  contains,"  and  provide  an 
annual  sum  of  two  million  pesetas 
(about  $20,000)  to  conserve  the  palace 
and  organize  congresses  and  courses. 

So  if  the  palace  is  part  of  the  package, 
what  about  the  inheritance  of  Leoncio, 
the  future  twenty-second  duke?  "If  he's 
unhappy,  it's  his  problem,"  says  his 
mother.  "He  will  be  a  vocal  [able  to  vote 
with  the  council].  If  he's  interested,  he 
could  become  president,  because  there's 
no  one  better.  And  I  want  the  president 
to  live  here,  to  be  in  control." 

Leoncio  insists  that  he's  "totally  in 
agreement  with  the  foundation  and  the 
necessity  of  my  mother  to  create  it"  and 
claims  to  share  her  belief  that  aristocracy 
is  "a  fossil."  But  he  feels  left  out.  "I 
found  out  in  the  press,"  he  says.  "I 
had  to  call  the  ministry  of  culture  to 
get  the  statutes.  I  haven't  been  able  to 
speak  to  Villapalos  yet,  and  I've  been 
trying  for  months." 

And  he  admits  to  being  uncom- 
fortable about  the  palace  situation. 
"The  council  doesn't  even  have  to 
be  in  Sanlucar.  Later,  after  Villapalos 
leaves,  when  my  mother" — he  pauses, 
searching  for  the  proper  word — 
"is  gone,  they'll  end  up  bringing 
[the  archives]  to  Madrid.  They'd  break  a 
history  of  thirty  generations.  The 
Complutense  will  absorb  the  house 
of  Medina  Sidonia." 

With  the  new  income  from  the  foun- 
dation, the  duchess  is  finally  restoring 
the  palace.  Grand  salons  are  covered 
with  drop  cloths;  old  walls  are  being 
torn  down.  She  has  already  discovered  a 
twelfth-century  Arab  arch.  She  has 
stopped  renting  out  rooms;  now  she 
says  they  will  be  available — free  of 
charge — to  journalists  and  scholars  (de- 
spite her  documented  antagonism  to 
such  folk)  who  need  a  place  to  stay.  And 
she  says  she  will  provide  scholars,  who 
must  be  presented  by  two  historians, 
with  entry  passes. 

Meanwhile,  the  Complutense's  press 
has  a  book  the  duchess  wrote  about  the 
seventh  duke;  she  is  waiting  for  the 
proofs.  As  for  Derrotero,  it's  too  contro- 
versial, she  says,  in  the  context  of  the 
nation's  plans  for  next  year.  "This  could 
have  been  the  motive  for  :n  encounter,  a 
reencounter,"  she  says  wit  frustration 
"You  know,  we  had  very  good  rela- 
tions before  Columbus 
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approximately  $80, 000.  But  the  high- 
est price  paid  for  a  Lalique  commercial 
bottle  was  approximately  $40,000,  for 
Roger  et  Gallet's  Fausa,  molded  glass 
in  the  shape  of  a  robed  Grecian  girl. 
France  warns  that  the  entire  spectrum 
of  Lalique  glass  "is  off  close  to  20 
percent  from  last  year."  But  bottles  in 
the  $300  to  $900  range,  she  says,  have 
held  their  own.  Lalique's  deep  blue, 
star-embossed  sphere  for  Worth's 
Dans  la  Nuit  in  the  four-inch  size  sold 
for  $468  at  April's  Monsen-Baer  auc- 
tion, the  first  all-perfume-bottle  auc- 
tion held  in  the  U.S.  At  the  same  sale, 
says  collector  and  dealer  Randall  Mon- 
sen,  Lalique's  Silver  Poppies  bottle  for 
Roger  et  Gallet  brought  $5,500,  and 
"an  amusing  Avon  Volkswagen  bot- 
tle"— a  perfect  example  of  postwar 
kitsch — brought  $66. 

Ultimately,  though,  value  depends 
mostly  on  the  rarity,  design,  and  con- 
dition of  the  items.  Baccarat  bottles, 
which  have  been  made  since  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  are  prized.  They 
were  created  for  dozens  of  manufac- 
turers and  are  coveted  for  their  lumi- 
nosity and  richly  molded  forms. 
The  company  was  so  proud  of  them 
that  after  1936,  it  systematically 
marked   each   with    Baccarat's   acid- 

*  etched  seal. 

Often,  though,  researching  bot- 
tles— which  involves  determining 
dates  and  makers — is  problematic,  as 
few  manufacturers  kept  records.  For 

*  example,  Lefkowith  owns  Mademoi- 
selle Chanel  No.  1,  in  a  little  slope- 
shouldered  flacon  with  a  red  label. 
"The  company  has  no  information 
about  it,  and  yet  here  it  is,"  she  says. 
We  know  about  No.  5  and  No.  19,  and 
even  No.  46 — another  Liberation 
commemorative.  Did  Chanel  reject 
No.  1  in  favor  of  5,  her  lucky  number? 
Or,  as  legend  has  it,  did  she  reject  the 
first  four  fragrances  created  for  her  by 
her  "nose,"  Ernest  Beaux,  only  ap- 
proving Chanel  No.  5?  What  is  likely 
is  that  the  designer  who  reinvented 
women's  fashion  in  the  garqonne  style 
would  have  rejected  the  demure  little 
bottle  in  favor  of  the  famous  no-frills, 
square-shouldered  crystal  package. 
Because  millions  of  these  have  been 
produced  without  variation,  they're 
not  really  collectible — except  possibly 
as  a  vintage  factice  filled  with  cologne. 
Bui  tin  mysti  ry  ol  No.  1,  like  in 
elusivi  s(  (  nt.  lingers.  G 
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ANTIQUES 

December  6-8  New  York  Armory  Christ- 
mas An*!ques  Show.  New  York,  NY.  One 

hundred  and  ten  international  dealers.  Sev- 
enth Regiment  Armory,  Park  Ave.  at  Sixty- 
seventh  St.;  914-698-3442. 

December  6-8  Christmas  Antiques  Show 
&  Sale.  Jacksonville,  FL.  Forty-five  dealers 
from  the  East  Coast  and  Midwest  will  show 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  furniture 
and  decorative  arts.  John  Loring,  design 
director  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  will  offer  a  lecture, 
"Entertaining  from  Four  to  Four  Hundred,"  on 
December  6  at  10  a.m.  Selections  from  Tiffa- 
ny's antique-silver  collection  will  also  be  on 
display.  The  Jacksonville  Civic  Auditorium; 
904-393-2886. 

December  6-8  Greenwich  Christmas  An- 
tlques  Show.  Old  Greenwich,  CT.  Forty- 
seven  prestigious  American  dealers  and  an 
exhibition  of  marine  art  and  antiques  from  the 
Mystic  Seaport  Museum.  Lectures  include 
"Fair  Winds  of  Trade:  China  Trade  Goods  at 
Home  in  Early  America"  with  Elisabeth  and 
Wendell  Garrett  of  Sotheby's  New  York,  De- 
cember 6;  "The  History  of  Commissioned 
Furniture"  with  furniture  maker  Viscount  Lin- 
ley,  December  6;  and  "The  Challenge  of 
Marine  Collecting"  with  J.  Revell  Carr,  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Mystic  Seaport  Muse- 
um, December  7.  Reservations  required  for 
special  events.  Greenwich  Civic  Center,  Har- 
ding Road;  203-869-6899. 

FOOD  AND  WINE 

December  17  Champagne  Dinner  at  The 
"21"  Club.  New  York,  NY.  Wine  director 
William  Phillips  will  host  a  tasting  of  Veuve 
Clicquot's  finest  cuvees,  including  magnums 
of  the  1969  rose  and  the  1975  Gold  Label. 
Executive  chef  Michael  Lomonaco  will  offer  a 
seafood  dinner  to  complement  the  cham- 
pagnes. For  reservations,  contact  Judith 
Channel;  212-582-7200. 

Note:  Masters  of  Food  &  Wine.  Carmel, 

CA.  Reserve  now  for  this  annual  forum,  to  be 
held  February  25  to  March  1  at  the  Highlands 
Inn.  First-rate  international  chefs  and  wine 
makers  will  host  a  daily  cooking  class,  lunch, 
dinner,  wine  tasting,  and  excursion,  includ- 
ing wild  mushroom  gathering  in  Big  Sur;  408- 
624-3801. 

DECORATIVE  ARTS 

December  10-24  Uniquely  Baccarat:  Mas- 
terpieces from  the  Baccarat  Collection- 
London,  England.  Historic  Baccarat  pieces 
of  monumental  proportions,  such  as  an  IIV2- 
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foot-tall  candelabrum  commissioned  by  Czar 
Nicholas  II  in  1909,  will  be  on  view  in  the 
showrooms  of  Asprey,  London's  noted  gold- 
and  silversmiths.  Modern  designs  will  also  be 
available.  165  New  Bond  St.;  44-71-493- 
6767. 

THE  ART  OF  SKIING 

December  2-7  The  Park  City  Ski  Instruc- 
tors Training  Program.  Park  City,  UT.  For 

the  proficient  skier  who  would  like  to  become 
a  ski  instructor,  or  just  ski  like  one.  Six  full 
days  of  skiing  with  some  of  America's  premier 
instructors,  two  evening  seminars,  and  a 
personal  video  analysis  of  each  participant's 
skiing.  No  more  than  ten  skiers  per 
class;  groups  are  organized  by  ability. 
Park  City  Ski  School;  801-649-8111  or 
800-227-2SKI. 

December  6-March  28  Special  Programs 
at  the  Aspen  Mountain  Ski  School  and 
Snowmass  Ski  School.  Colorado.  In  addi- 
tion to  standard  lessons,  the  nationally  ac- 
claimed ski  schools  offer  several  specially 
designed  courses.  Aspen  Mountain  Powder 
Tours:  Guided  powder  skiing  in  the  Aspen 
Mountain  backcountry.  Approximately  9,000 
vertical  feet  of  skiing  per  day  for  two  groups  of 
eight  to  ten  skiers.  Heated  Sno-Cats  and  a 
catered  lunch.  Half-day  Introduction  to  Pow- 
der classes  every  Tuesday.  Mountain  Mas- 
ters: A  four-day  intensive  course  designed  to 
push  the  intermediate  or  advanced  skier  up  to 
the  next  level  of  abi  I  ity .  Top  i nstructors  and  no 
more  than  seven  skiers  per  group.  Women's 
Ski  Seminars:  Three-  or  four-day  seminars 
taught  by  certified  female  instructors  include 
an  orientation  meeting,  five  hours  of  instruc- 
'  tion  per  day,  video  analysis,  and  off-slope 
lectures  and  workshops  for  intermediate  to 
expert  female  skiers.  For  more  information, 
write  to  the  Aspen  Ski  School ,  P.O.  Box  1248, 
Aspen,  CO  81612,  or  call  800-525-6200  or 
303-925-1220. 


December  14-early  May  Hell-Skiing  In  the 
Mountains  of  British  Columbia.  Some  of 
the  best  deep-powder  skiing  in  the  world  can 
be  reached  only  by  helicopter.  Canadian 
Mountain  Holidays  offers  week-long  pack- 
ages and  comfortable  accommodations  for 
adventurous  skiers  in  nine  private,  separate 
areas.  Guests  are  divided  by  ability  into 
groups  of  eleven  and  transported  by  helicop- 
ter to  isolated  slopes,  where  they  are  escort- 
ed by  a  guide.  Introductory  lessons  are  avail- 
able. For  more  information,  write  217  Bear 
St.,  P.O.  Box  1660,  Banff,  Alberta,  Cana- 
da TOL  0C0,  or  call  403-762-7100  or  800- 
661-0252.   □ 
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Join  the 
Crossword  Puzzles 
of  the  Month  Club  and  put 
your  crossword  skills  to  the  test! 


Become  a  member  and  receive  five 
challenging  new  puzzles  (and  their 
solutions)  every  month!  Edited  by 
the  noted  crossword  puzzle  expert 
Henry  Hook,  these  are  not  reprints, 
but  original,  full-size  puzzles  with 
the  same  degree  of  difficulty 
as  those  in  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times! 

Perfect  for  holiday 
gift  giving  - 
it's  the  gift  that 
lasts  all  year! 

Send  us  the  names  and  addresses  on 
your  gift  list  and  we'll  send  you 
elegant  gift  cards  to  present  during 
the  holidays.  Then  we'll  start  their 


gift  membership  with  the  new 
January  1992  puzzles!  An  entire 
year's  worth  is  just  $29.95.  (We  pay 
all  the  postage.)  Mail  us  your  gift  list 
-  or  sign  up  for  yourself  -  today! 
Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

Crossword  Puzzles  of  the 
Month  Club 

5311  Fleming  Court 

Dept.  466 

Austin,  Texas  78744 

Or  call  toll-free: 
1-800-433-4386 

and  charge  it  to  your  MasterCard 
or  Visa  —  24  hours  a  day,  7  days   % 
a  week.  & 

Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  I 


SHOPPING  GUIDE 

Cover:  Black  stretch  muscle  cotton  and 
spandex  T-shirt,  about  $125.  Charivari 
57,  NYC;  Allure,  Philadelphia;  Riccardi, 
Boston;  Maxfield,  Los  Angeles.  Page  6: 
(lower  left)  Diamond  hoop  earrings,  emer- 
ald-cut seven-carat  diamond  ring,  and 
diamond  bracelets  all  set  in  platinum. 
Exclusively  at  Harry  Winston,  NYC  and 
Beverly  Hills.  Long  black  notch-collar  or- 
ganza coat,  about  $1,500.  Fred  Hayman, 
Beverly  Hills;  The  Gazebo,  Dallas;  Harriet 
Kassman,  Washington,  D.C.  Black  silk 
lace  and  sequined  guipure,  about  $400. 
Samantha  Jones,  NYC.  Page  64:  Brown 
leather  jacket,  $2,685.  Oatmeal  wool  and 
cashmere  vest,  $775.  White  cotton  tux- 
edo shirt,  $340.  All  at  Giorgio  Armani, 
Beverly  Hills.  Page  69:  Wool  tuxedo, 
$1,350.  Cotton  tuxedo  shirt,  $250.  Silk 
bow  tie,  $40.  All  at  Paul  Smith,  NYC. 
Champagne  flute,  Baccarat's  Dom  Peri- 
gnon  pattern, $64.  Page 77:  T-shirt  (see 
Cover).  Black  pleated  wool  gabardine 
pants,  $460.  Yohji  Yamamoto,  NYC;  Cha- 
rivari, NYC;  Maxfield,  Los  Angeles;  Alan 
Bilzerian,  Boston;  Ralph  Davies,  San  Fran- 
cisco; June  Blaker,  Chicago.  Page  79: 
Black-and-white   wool   cardigan,    $630. 


Maxfield,  Los  Angeles.  Page  81:  Black 
shawl-collar  single-breasted  tuxedo, 
$1,430.  White  seamed  shirt,  $205.  Both 
at  Maxfield,  Los  Angeles. 

PHOTO  SOURCES 

Page  6:  Angel  (sixteenth  century,  poly- 
chrome on  cedar,  35% ")  from  the  Church 
of  the  Merced,  Spain;  nude,  photograph 
by  Horst,  Staley  Wise  Gallery,  NYC;  per- 
fume bottles  from  the  collection  of  Chris- 
tie and  Ed  Lefkowith,  NYC.  Page  46: 
Christian  Eckart,  The  Power  Cycle  (instal- 
lation, 1991).  Page  64:  (top)  Photograph 
by  Douglas  Keeve/Visages.  Page  69:  As- 
sistant stylist,  Lisa  von  Weise.  Page  92: 
(lower  left)  Fallen  Christ  (92 W  x  667/8"); 
(middle  right)  bed  in  the  style  of  Navarra, 
Spain;  (painting  left)  Ecce  Homo  (six- 
teenth century,  Flemish  school);  (painting 
right)  Ascension  (seventeenth  century); 
(painting  on  headboard)  The  Miracle  of 
Saint  Ursula  (eighteenth  or  nineteenth 
century);  cross  (sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
century,  lead).  Page  93:  Altarpiece  by 
Salvador  Rodrigue7,  (center)  Virgin  (six- 
teenth century,  353/s").  Pages  94-101: 
Photographs  by  Horst,  Staley  Wise  Gal- 
lery, NYC. 
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Photographs  by  Dafydd  Jones 


Karl  Wallinger, 
lead  singer  of  the 
group  World  Party, 
and  rock  and  roll 
entrepreneur 
Bob  Geldof . 


Following  a  concert  at  London's  Town  &  Country  Club  in 

September,  musician  Dave  Stewart  (formerly  of  the  Eurythmics) 

and  his  new  band,  the  Spiritual  Cowboys,  threw  a  party  at  the 

Imagination  Building  to  celebrate  the  event  and  the  release  of  their  new 

album,  Honest.  Among  those  present  were  luminaries  from  the  worlds 

of  rock,  fashion,  television,  and  film.  At  the  party  for  Time's  Arrow, 

Martin  Amis's  controversial  new  novel,  the  crowd  at  the  Polish  Club 

was  a  bit  more  subdued— literary  lions  met  talk  show  hosts,  and  all 

congratulated  the  author  on  his  latest  chef  d'oeuvre. 
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OCEAN      CLIFFS 

THIS  IS  AN  ORIGINAL  OIL  PAINTING  CREATED  BY  EYVIND  EARLE 

CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE  AS  A  SERIGRAPH 

(IMAGE  SIZE  40" x  30",  PAPER  SIZE  46"  x  36") 

PUBLISHED  BY 


/  Jjr///r 


£1991  EYVIND  EARLE.  ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED  BY  THE  ARTIST. 


Eyvind  Earle's  newest 
serigraphic  release 
available  at  these 
fine  art  galleries. 


3871  Valley  View  #9 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89103 
702.  368.  7888 

AUSTIN  GALLERIES 
444  N.  Michigan 
Chicago,  IL 
312.  321. 1985 

781  Beach  St. 
San  Francisco,  CA 
415.  775.  7444 

218  Forest  at  P.C.H. 
Laguna  Beach,  CA 
714.  497.  8300 

TAMARA  BANE  GALLERY 

8025  Melrose  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90046 
213.  651. 1400 

ROBERT  BAUM  GALLERY 
600  Seagirt  Ave. 
Seagirt,  NJ  08750 
908.  449.  3366 

CENTURY  COLOR  GRAPHICS 

2470  Wrondel  Way 
Reno,  NV  89502 
702.  826. 1984 

CHABOT  GALLERY 

2068  Vallco  Fashion  Park 
Cupertino,  CA  95014 
408.  255.  4272 

Gallery  I 
Denver,  CO 
303.  322.  6383 

Aspen  Grove 
Aspen,  CO 
303.  925.  5151 

Lionshead  Gallery 

Vail,  CO 

303.  476. 1040 

MIKE  CLUFF  FINE  ART 
775  Main  St. 
Cambria,  CA  93428 
805.  927.  3536 


THE  ORCHARD  GALLERY 

1574  Gulf  Rd. 

Point  Roberts,  WA  98281 

206.  945.  0907 

FAX  206.  945.  0353 

Margo  Johnston 

RICK  SWAHN  FINE  ARTS 
861  5th  Ave. 
San  Diego,  CA  92101 
619.  595. 1150 

WESTERN  VISIONS  ART  GALLERY 
408  Broad  St. 
Nevada  City,  CA  95959 
916.  265.  6239 
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At  the  annual  Queen  Charlotte's  Birthday  Ball,  held 

at  London's  Grosvenor  House  in  September  to  benefit 

Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital,  young  aristocrats  danced  into 

the  wee  hours.  Across  the  channel  at  the  Hotel  de  Crillon 

in  Paris,  daughters  of  some  of  Europe's  grandest  families 

modeled  couture  gowns  in  the  hopes  of  being  chosen 

the  most  elegant  deb  of  the  year. 
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Viscount  Hawkesbury 
and  Lady  Lucinda  Savile 
at  Grosvenor  House. 
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Misses  Antonia 

I  Zizi  Gluckstein 

at  the  1991  Queen 

Charlotte's  Birthday  Ball 

*       at  Grosvenor  House. 


Debutantes  at  the 
Crillon  model  their 
haute  couture  gowns. 
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Christine  de 
Bourbon  Busset  and 
Delphine  Malbrang 
before  the  ball  at 
the  Crillon. 


Stephanie 
d'Hauteville, 
Valerie  Desbons, 
and  Alexai 
Brijatoff. 
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Peace,  the  grandest  wish  of  all. 


To  send  a  gift  of  Grand  Marnier"  Liqueur  (except  where  prohibited  by  law)  call  1-800-243-3787 
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1911.  Designed  to  commemorate  the 
of  the  company  by  E.  Blum  in  La  Chaux- 
Switzerland.  Three-piece  case  with  ii 
back  and  oversized  gasket  ensures  water  r 
Bombe  sapphire  crystal.  High-efficiency  1 1 
self-winding  mechanical  movement  Wateil 
to  30  meters  (99  ft.).  Entirely  hand  cr?| 
hand  assembled  bracelet  or  water  resistant: I 
strap.  In  a  broad  range  of  options  from  I 
steel  to  18  kt  rose  gold.  Available  in  til 
and  one  ladies'  size.  Five  year  internatioml 
warranty.  Sculpted  by  the  architects  of 


JULES  R.  SCHUBOT 
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Marilyn's 
Autograph 

Vintage 
Cadillacs 

Navajo 

Jewelry  to 

Collect 


From  A  Blank  Sheet  Of  Paper  Cadill 


Substance  Takes  Shape,  Cadillac  Style. 


The  objective  was  to  create  a  luxury  automobile 
that  performs  with  the  power,  agility  and  road 
manners  of  a  touring  sedan.  The  result  is  the  1992 
Cadillac  Seville,  an  automobile  with  technological 
components  that  work  in  harmony  to 
bolster  its  performance  capabilities. 

Power,  of  course,  is  essential.  The 
kind  that's  both  plentiful 
and  spirited.  Seville's  4.9  liter  V8  gener- 
ates 200  horsepower,  to  make  such 
necessary  acts  as  passing  and  merging 
not  only  simple,  but  satisfying. 
A  four-speed  electronic  transmission 
makes  gear  changes  barely  detectable, 
for  a  smooth  feel  at  any  speed. 


Created  from  the  inside  out  to  appeal  to  the  i  ntel  lect  as  wel  I  as  the  senses. 


The  1992  Seville.  Substance  lakes  Shape,  Cadillac  Style. 


eville's  fully  independent,  Spee 
Sensitive  Suspension  continuoi 
adapts  to  changing  road  ( 
ditions  for  precise  con 
and  constant  stabi 
Every  15/1 00  of  a  sec 
dampers  automatically 
between  "comfortr'normal"  and  "tou 


is 


ates  The  New  Seville. 


FEB  ?:s 


?s  to  determine  the  proper  suspension  set- 
So  whether  you're  stopping,  starting, 
>ring  or  accelerating,  you're  instantly 
ded  the  correct  level  of  firmness. 
Dpecially  tuned  to  their  suspension, 


The  system  modulates  bn — ^ 
second  when  a  wheel  begi 


trol  is  maintained  even  ur 
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ubstance  takes  sha 
it  has  led  to  an  Arm 
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DATE  DUE 


JUN  27   uu2- 


JAN  29  |gc 3 


1992" 


mi 


h  Michelin® 

ouseanad- 

d  anti-lock 

system  that 

protect  you 

)ur  passengers  from  unexpected  and 

imes  perilous  driving  situations. 


that  performs  as  well  as  it  pampers- 


Speed- 

Sensitive 

Suspension 

automatically     the  1992  Cadillac  Seville. 

adjusts  for 
city  streets 
and  spirited 
performance 
roads 


Please  call  1-800-333-4CAD  for  product 
literature  and  the  location  of  your  nearest 
Cadillac  dealer. 


Buckle  Up  America'  i    - 
IWlCMCorp  All  Rights  Reserved     — 
SEVILLE. 
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Celebrating  Calder 


An 

exhibition 
the  whole 
family  can 
enjoy 


Whitney  Museum 


off  American  Art 


November  14,  1991 -February  2,  1992 

Madison  Avenue  at  75th  Street 

Museum  Hours: 

Tuesday  1  to  8;  Wednesday   Saturday  1 1  to  5; 

Sunday  1 1  to  6;  Closed  Monday  and  national  holidays. 


S 1  AiR  &  COMPAN  Y 

ESTABLISHED     1912 

942  Madison  Avenue  (between  74th  and  75th  Streets)  New  York,  NY  10021  •  Telephone  212-517-4400 


XFORD  ANTIQUE  RESTORERS  LTD. 

718-706-1144 

(A  subsidiary  of  Stair  &  Company 

specializing  in  the  restoration 

of  Antique  Furniture) 


STAIR  &  COMPANY  LONDON 
120  Mount  Street,  London  W1Y  5HB 

71-499-1784 

We  are  always  interested  in  acquiring  18th  and  19th 

century  English  furniture  of  comparable  quality. 

David  H.  Murdoch,  Owner 


vn  important  George  II  Giltwood  Console;  the  marble  top  above  a  frieze  decorated  with  egg  and  dart  moulding  and  vitruvian 
crolls;  the  apron  having  crisply  carved  paper  scrolls,  rocailles  and  acanthus  leaves  centered  by  a  festoon  of  fruit  and  a  shell;  the 
/hole  raised  on  bold  acanthus  carved  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  hairy  paw  and  ball  feet.  Circa  1740.  L:  53"  D:  24"  H:  33lA" 

^  similar  example  is  illustrated  in  Percy  MacQuoid's  A  History  of  English  Furniture,  The  Age  of  Mahogany,  page  19,  figure  17. 

v.  similar  example  also  illustrated  in  The  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  by  Ralph  Edwards,  page  472,  figure  2. 
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CONNOSSEUI 


FXOVER: 

Diane  Keaton 
photographed  exclu- 
sively for  Connoisseur  by 
TSteven  Klein.  Suit  by  Norma 
^^  Kamall.  Shirt  by  Comme  des 
Garcons  Hat  by  Giorgio  Armani. 
Stylist,  Pattl  Wilson.  Hair,  Alison 
Sherwood;  makeup,  JoAnne  Galr; 
for  Cloutler.  Details,  see  Shopping 
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12  EDITOR'S  LETTER 
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14  LETTERS 

84  VALUATIONS    Autographs:  Rarity  is  the  name  of  the  game. 

88  COLLECTING    The  hunt  for  Southwest  Indian  jewelry. 

92  GALLERIES  AND  MUSEUMS    Art-world  happenings. 

97  CROSSWORD    Museum  piece. 

117  LISTINGS 

118  PUBLIC  DISPLAYS 

Connoisseur's  Word 

16      FILM    Until  the  End  of  the  World,  a  playful  futuristic  fantasy,  is  German 

director  Wim  Wenders's  first  authentic  love  story. 

BY  JAMES  GREENBERG 
20      LETTER  FROM  CHARLESTON    Last  May,  Spoleto  U.S.A.  founder 

Gian  Carlo  Menotti  forced  out  nearly  half  the  board  of  directors. 

Will  the  festival  survive  the  maestro's  latest  power  play? 

BY  LINDA  MARX 
24      BIBLIOFILE    Our  pick  of  five  new  art  and  design  books. 

BY  SUSANNA  MOORE 

The  AtbltGt      28      Captivating  people,  places,  and  things.  .  . 

30      CONNOISSEUR'S  CHOICE    Discernment  is  the  better  part  of  valor. 
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40      PAST  IMPERFECT    Sumptuary  laws  of  the  Renaissance. 

42      THE  CONTEMPLATIVE  GARDENER    Gentle  gardening  for  the  nineties. 

Features 

46  DIANE  IN  LA-LA  LAND  She's  given  up  New  York  to  find  inspiration  in  L.  A. 
and  to  advance  her  budding  directorial  career.  But,  as  PATRICK  PACHECO  discovers, 
it  hasn't  all  been  Heaven  for  Diane  Keaton,  despite  a  string  of  well-publicized  romances 
and  a  remarkable  resume.  52  THE  MANY  LIVES  OF  LEON  EDEL  Leon 
Edel's  Henry  James  is  America's  most  critically  acclaimed  biography.  At  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  writer's  home  in  Honolulu,  Capote  author  GERALD  CLARKE  discusses 
the  art  of  writing  a  great  biography  with  the  man  who  wrote  the  book. 
56  LOW  COUNTRY,  HIGH  ART  Belgium's  "new  conceptualist"  artists  arc- 
proving  there's  more  to  their  country  than  waffles  and  chocolate.  GABRIELLA  DE 
FERRARI  reports.  64    DARK  SHADOWS    Hyde  Hall  is  one  of  the  country's 

most  eccentric  mansions.  HENRY  WIENCEK  dodged  ghosts  and  falling  plaster  to 
observe  its  ongoing  restoration.  72    KING  OF  THE  ROAD    The  venerable 

(  adillai  has  mm  vived  wars,  gasoline  price  hikes,  and  the  invasion  of  foreign  imports.  No 
one  respects  its  hei  itagc  more  than  I  >etroit  collector  Richard  Kughn,  whose  twenty-five 
vintage  (  adillacs  get  star  treatment  in  PI  III  PATTON's  look  at  America's  premier 
luxuryi  80   CITIES  OFTHE  DEAD    Photographer  RICHARD  BARNES 

iptun  s  th<  i ii K  it  i  hi \  In  .nit  \  of  som<  ancient  tombs  near  Cairo. 
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Reflections  of  grandeur. 

To  send  a  gift  of  Grand  Marnier'  Liqueur  (except  where  prohibited  by  law)  call  1-800-243-3787 
Product  of  France.  Made  with  fine  cognac  brandy  40%  alc/vol  (80  proof).  ?  1989  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd..  Teaneck,  NJ. 
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William  Doyle 

GALLERIES 


Wednesday,  January  8  at  10  a.  m. 

Belle  Epoque 
19th  &  20th  Century  Decorative  Arts 

including  Fine  Furniture,  Paintings,  Art  Nouveau  andArtDeco 


Georgjensen  silver  tea  set,  circa  1930. 


Wednesday  January  22  at  10  a.  m. 

Important  17th  &  18th  Century  English 
&  Continen*  al  Furniture  and  Decorations 

including  Old  Master  Paintings,  Georgian  Silver,  Tapestries  and  Rugs 


Regent  v  parquetry  breakfast  table,  first  quarter  19th  centurj 

For  further  information,  please  ( ontai  t  Brian  Snuth  or  Ellen  Washburn. 

sates  may  beprei  iewed  Saturday    Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date 
175  Last  H^th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128 

Telephone (212)  127-2730 •  Fax (212)  *69  <>«1^ 
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Our  special  meals  are  remarkable  not  for 
what  we  leave  out,  but  for  what  we  put  in. 


A  passion  for  perfection. 


With  some  airlines,  their  vegetarian  meal  seems 
to  be  their  regular  meal  without  the  meat.  But  at 
Lufthansa,  our  chefs  put  as  much  care  into  our 
vegetarian  offerings  as  they  do  our  regular  menu. 
Which  means  everything  they  use  is  of  the  high- 
est quality,  and  is  fresh,  not  frozen.  In  fact,  they 
wouldn't  serve  a  meal,  whether  it  be  vegetarian, 
low  fat,  low  salt,  Hindu,  kosher  or  any  of  our  15 
other  special  meals,  they  wouldn't  love  them- 
selves. And  just  to  make  sure  they  stick  to  each 
diet,  we  have  a  nutrition  specialist  work  with  them. 
It's  details  like  these  that  are  the  ingredients  of 
our  passion.  One  that  ensures  you  a  most  de- 
licious flying  experience,  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Lufthansa 


Lufthansa  is  a  participant  in  the  mileage  programs  of  United,  Delta. 
USAir  and  Continental  See  your  Travel  Agent  for  details. 
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...and  embodied  in  the  fact  that  our  beautiful, 

durable  crystal  has  been  made  without  lead  for  over 

twenty  years  out  of  our  respect  and  deference  for  nature  and 

the  environment.  Nature's  crystal. 
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AVAILABLE  AT  THESE  AND  OTHER  FINE  SPECIALTY  STORES 

BOSTON:  Marion  Ruth  CHAPEL  HILL:  Bentwood  LAGUNA  BEACH:  Lippe  Waren 

LOS  ANGELES:  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  ot  Art  MILWAUKEE:  George  Watts  &  Son 

MINNEAPOLIS:  IDC  NEW  YORK:  Museum  of  Modern  Art  Design  Store 

PHILADELPHIA:  Architecture  Book  Store  PHOENIX/TUCSON:  Copenhagen  Imports 
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AMERICAN 


The  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies  is  proud 
to  participate  in  the  eleventh  season  of  award-winning 
entertainment.  Please  join  us  for  this  season's 
American  Playhouse  programs: 

LETHAL  INNOCENCE  -  Wed.  11/13/91,  9pm 

LETHAL  INNOCENCE  is  the  inspiring  true  story  of  a  heroic 
young  Cambodian  refugee  and  the  Vermont  town  that  fought 
to  get  his  family  to  America.  Starring  Blair  Brown. 

METROPOLITAN  -  Wed.  12/4/91, 10pm 

An  Academy  Award  nominated  screenplay  propels  this 
romantic  comedy  about  a  young  man  drawn  into  debutante 
society  during  an  escort  shortage  one  winter. 


SURVIVING  DESIRE  -Wed.  1/22/92,  9pm 

Jude  is  a  33  year  old  literature  professor  in  love  with  his 
student  Sofie.  Together,  they  strive  to  help  themselves 
survive  pain  -  and  desire. 

THE  FEUD  -  Wed.  2/26/92,  9pm 

In  this  offbeat  view  of  small  town  life  in  the  50's,  a  man 
and  a  woman  begin  a  star-crossed  love  affair  just  as  their 
families'  feud  escalates. 

FOOL'S  FIRE  -  Wed.  3/25/92,  9pm 

A  fantastical  tale  of  revenge,  told  by  Julie  Taymor,  this 
adaptation  of  Poe's  "Hopfrog"  is  the  story  of  a  dwarf  court 
jester  (Little  Mike  of  Twin  Peaks  iame)  forced  to  play  the 
fool  to  a  King. 

THOUSAND  PIECES  OF  GOLD  -  Wed.  4/29/92,  9pm 

This  inspirational  true  story  tells  how  a  young  Chinese  woman, 
sold  into  slavery  in  1880,  escaped  her  shackles  to  triumph 
in  her  independence. 

MRS.  CAGE  -  Wed.  5/20/92,  9pm 

This  razor-sharp  examination  of  suburbia  run  amuck 
explores  the  psyche  of  Mrs.  Martin  Cage,  who  has  confessed 
to  a  bizarre  murder.  Starring  Anne  Bancroft. 
Wed.  6/17/92,  9pm 

An  exciting  event  to  be  announced.  American  Playhouse 
is  currently  negotiating  to  broadcast  a  major  Tony  Award- 
winning  Broadway  hit. 
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84  CHARLIE  MOPIC  -  7/92 

This  intimate,  powerful  war  story  follows  six  members  of  an 
Army  reconnaissance  unit  lost  in  Vietnam  in  1969. 

ALL  THE  VERMEERS  IN  NEW  YORK  -  8/92 

This  "cinematic  tone  poem  "  evokes  New  York's  art  and 
financial  worlds  in  the  1980"s,  where  beneath  the  surface, 
corruption  and  decadence  linger. 

CABEZA  DE  VACA  -  9/92 

With  stunning,  even  surreal  visuals,  this  Mexican  film  tells 
the  amazing  adventure  of  a  Conquistador  shipwrecked  in 
1528  on  the  coast  of  Florida. 

TALES  FROM  HOLLYWOOD  -  10/92 

This  story  follows  a  group  of  renowned  writers  who  emi- 
grate to  Hollywood  during  WWII  and  must  adapt  their 
literary  genius  to  the  "pictures."  Starring  Jeremy  Irons, 
Alec  Guiness  and  Elizabeth  McGovern. 

Check  your  local  listings  for  all  times  and  dates. 
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CHUBB 


The  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies, 
providing  business  and  personal  insurance 
worldwide  through  independent  agents  and 
brokers  for  over  100  years. 


KCET/Los  Angeles  •  South  Carolina  ETV  •  WGBH/Boston  •  WNET/New  York 
Funded  by  the  nation's  public  television  stations,  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  a  special  underwriting  grant  from  the  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies. 


Perhaps  you  got  a  chemistry  set 
instead  of  a  pony  on  your  birth- 
day. Or  had  to  share  a  room 
through  those  crucial  formative  years. 
Take  heart.  You  can  now  own  an 
automobile  that  gives  you  just 
what  you  want. 
The  Lexus  Coupe. 
Its  smooth, 
flowing  lines 
turn  even  the 


most  stubborn  heads.  And  tl 
valve  V8  engine  can  turn  those 
very  quickly  indeed.  There's 
racing-inspired  suspension  sys 
help  straighten  curves. 

But  performance  isn't  tl   ii 
focus.  The  Coupe  is,  after  all,  a 

The  seats  are  studies  in  aclier 


brent  Spoiled  As  A  Child, 
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)mics  wrapped  in  supple  leather. 
,1 1  im  is  fine  Bird  s-Eye  Maple.  Even 
ars  are  indulged;  there  is  a  seven- 
r  Nakamichi  sound  system*  that 


con 


d  Chance. 


brings  your  CDs  remarkably  to  life. 
In  fact,  the  Coupe  pampers  you 
as  few  automobiles  can.  And  it  has  a 
lot  more  horsepower  than  a  pony. 
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LEXUS 

The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 


Editor's  Letter 


THE  START  OF  A  NEW  YEAR  IS  A  GOOD  TIME  TO  RESTATE  THE 

mission  of  Connoisseur,  the  magazine  that  has  been  an  arbiter 
of  art  and  culture  for  nearly  a  century.  As  we  reach  out  to  the 
next  generation  of  connoisseurs — while  aiming  to  satisfy  out- 
loyal  readers — we  acknowledge  that,  like  good 
art,  the  pursuit  of  quality  is  timeless.  And  it  is  our 
philosophy  that  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  objects  and  the  artists  and  collec- 
tors behind  them  leads  to  a  fuller  understanding  of 
those  very  artists  and  collectors. 

What  also  distinguishes  the  new  Connoisseur 
from  its  earlier,  formidable  incarnations  is  its 
coverage  of  the  vast  cultural  canvas  in  an  invigo- 
rating and  investigative  way.  Our  articles  range 
from  archetypal  pieces  about  investments  and 
historic  restorations  to  reporting  on  the  visual 
and  performing  arts.  We  believe  that  getting  the  entire 
story  means  exploring  the  people  who  shape — and  have 
shaped — the  world  of  art  and  culture.  So  we  will  continue 
probing  that  fascinating  relationship  between  people  and  the 
objects  they  acquire,  as  well  as  the  personalities  associated 
with  important  paintings,  books,  plays,  and  the  other 
pursuits  of  creative  minds. 

In  the  past  seven  issues,  we  have  traveled  to  Spain  to  unlock 


the  mysteries  of  bullfighting  and  analyzed  the  sacking  of 
Princess  1  )iana's  ancestral  home,  Althorp,  by  her  stepmother, 
Raine  Spencei .  An  incisive  profile  of  Mikhail  Baryshnikov 
captured  the  incomparable  dancer  at  a  personal  and  profes- 
sional crossroads.  By  chronicling  Jayne  Wnghtsman's  climb 
from  shop  girl  to  the  world's  most  prominent  collector  of 
eighteenth-century  French  furniture,  the  art  of  self-creation 
was  itself  examined  in  ground-breaking  detail.  And  just  last 
month,  by  revealing  Sylvester  Stallone's  love  of  painting  and 
paintings  and  his  adventures  in  the  art  trade,  we  addressed  the 
larger  issue  of  the  nineties-style  quest  for  meaning  and  not 
just  money. 

As  1992  begins,  we  look  forward  to  bringing  our  discrimi- 
nating readers  more  behind-the-scenes  cultural  drama. 
Whether  wandering  through  the  galleries  of  SoHo  or  on  an 
exclusive  tour  of  "unseen"  Versailles,  we  intend  to  go  where 
the  art  is — and  expose  its  human  face.  That's  why  we're  fond 
of  saying  that  Connoisseur  is  art  and  culture,  inside  out. 


OLSi 


Gael  Love 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Contributors 


GERALD  CLARKE,  the  author  of  Capote,  is 
now  completing  a  novel  about  Judy  Garland. 

He  visited  Honolulu  to 
compare  notes  with 
America's  greatest  living 
biographer,  Leon  Edel. 
Page  52. 


GABRIELLA  DE  FERRARIS 

novel  A  Cloud  on  Sand  (Knopf) 
is  due  out  in  a  Washington 
Square  Press  paperback  edition 
in  February.  A  former  assistant 
director  of  Harvard's  Foiia,  Art 
Museum,  she  discovered  that 
Belgium  is  one  Low  Country 
with  some  very  high  art. 
Page  56. 


JULIE  MOIR  MESSERVY  is  a 

Connoisseur  contributing  editor  and 
a  Boston-based  teacher,  lecturer, 
and  landscape  designer.  In  this  month's 
"The  Contemplative  Gardener" 
column,  she  forecasts  design  trends 
for  the  gentle  nineties.  Page  42. 


HENRY  WIENCEK,  the  former  editor 
of  The  Smithsonian  Guide  to  Historic 
America  and  the  author 
of  Old  Houses  (Stewart, 
Tabori  &  Chang),  investi- 
gates the  haunting  of 
Hyde  Hall,  a  remnant  of 
New  York's  patroon 
system  now  being  restored 
in  Gooperstown. 
Page  64. 


PATRICK  PACHECO  features  on  the 
appeared  in  The  Sew  York  Times  and 
11',///  Street  Journal. 
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arts  have 
The 
or  our 

cover  story,  lie  drove  down 
I  lollywood  Boulevard  with 
i  surprisingly  forthi  oming 
I  Jianc  Keaton  and  talked 
about  lui  new  ( .n 
Pam    ki 


PHIL  PATTON,  the  author  of  Made  in 
U.S.A.  (to  be  published  in  February  by 
Grove  Weidenfeld),  has  written  for 
Esquire,  Smithsonian,  and  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine.  He  toured  Richard  P. 
Kughn's  personal  memorial  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  American  engineering  genius — 
a  collection  of  twenty-five  vintage 
Cadillacs  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  Page  72. 


mark  hanauer,  a  Los  Angeles 
freelance  photographer  whose 
work  has  appeared  in  Playboy  and 
Rolling  Stone,  shot 
Richard  P.  Kughn's 
incomparable 
collection  of 
vintage  ( Cadillacs. 
Page  72. 
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ANEWERA. 

It's  comforting  news.  Our  state  of  the  art  business  class 
seats,  with  adjustable  footrests,  are  wider  than  ever  before. 
Just  seven  per  row  on  the  747  and  6  per  row  on  the  767 

Equally  comforting  is  the  fact  that  many  of  our  new 
seats  are  available  on  the  smoke-free  upper  decks  of  our 
vast  747  fleet. 

Connoisseur  Classf  offered  only  by  United.  Where 
attention  to  detail  elevates  international  business  class  to 
its  highest  form  of  civility.  Available  now  on  all  trans- 
Atlantie  and  most  trans-Pacific  flights. 

Come  fly  the  airline  that's  uniting  the  world.  Come 
fly  the  friendly  skies. 
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The  100 
reatesf  Books 
ver  Written, 


bound  in  genuine  leather 
n  accents  of  real  22kt  gold. 


Grace  Your 
Home  With 
Beautiful 
Books 


Now  you  can 

acquire  the  finest  collection 
ever  created  of  the  world's 
great  classics. 


What  one  single  characteristic  do  all  fine  homes  share  in 
common? 

Books.  Beautiful  books. 

Surviving  architectural  styles  and  all  the  changes  in 
fashion  ...  virtually  all  fine  homes  have  been  celebrated  for 
their  private  collections  of  beautiful  books. 

Discerning  men  and  women  have  especially  sought  to 
grace  their  homes  with  distinctive,  leather-bound  editions 
of  the  great  classics  ...  meaningful  books  which  will  retain 
their  special  beauty  for  generations! 

Today  such  books  are  not  easily  acquired.  Yet  now,  you 
are  cordially  invited  to  own  "The  100  Greatest  Books  Ever 
Written"  in  leather-bound  editions  so  beautiful  they  will 
enhance  even  the  most  noteworthy  private  library  and  the 
most  elegant  home. 

Fine  leather-bound  books  of  the  quality  you  may  now 
acquire  have  a  unique  feel  of  luxury...  the  characteristic 
aroma  of  quality  leather ...  and  an  aura  of  distinction. 
Beautifully  designed  and  crafted,  they  lend  significance  to 
every  home. 

Like  fine  art, 
these  volumes  will  be  treasured  forever. 
The  titles  include  the  greatest  novels  the  world  has  ever 
known  ...  Melville's  Moby  Dick,  and  Tolstoy's  War  and  Peace, 
for  example;  the  immortal  classics  like  Plato's  Republic, 
and  Homer's  Iliad;  great  works  of  wit  like  Swift's  Gulliver's 
Travels;  works  of  beauty  like  Whitman's  Leaves  of  Grass. 
Here  are  the  books  you  will  enjoy  for  a  lifetime  and  will  be 
proud  to  hand  on  to  future  generations  of  your  family. 


(continued  on  next  page) 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY 
INVITATION 

Your  first  book  is  only  $4.95. 

We  will  make  your  first  volume  avail- 
able at  much  less  than  the  regular 
price  —  only  $4.95.  See  what  you 
think.  Compare  with  other  editions, 
if  you  like.  If  you  are  not  fully  satis- 
fied, return  the  book  within  30  days 
for  a  full  refund  and  cancel  your 
subscription.  Or  you  may  even  keep 
the  book  for  $4.95  and  cancel  your 
subscription,  if  that  is  your  wish. 
Either  way  you  have  nothing  to  lose. 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 

The  pride  of  craftsmanship 
in  every  feature  and  detail. 

Each  book  will  be  crafted  to  perfection  with  the  rich  lustre, 
feel,  and  distinctive  aroma  that  are  unique  only  to  genuine 
leather.  Each  will  have  a  "hubbed"  spine,  moire  fabric 
endsheets,  a  bound-in  ribbon  page  marker,  acid-neutral 
pages  gilded  on  all  three  sides,  and  a  thread-sewn  binding. 

No  two  volumes  will  be  the  same.  The  genuine  full 
leather  bindings  will  be  of  many  colors  and  grains.  Each 
will  be  deeply  inlaid  with  real  22kt  gold  on  the  spine.  And 
each  will  have  complementary  designs  on  both  covers. 
Even  the  sizes  will  vary. 
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WENDERS' 

WANDERLUST 

Will  a  newfound  optimism  win  a  larger  audience  for 
Wim  Wenders,  the  cinematic  poet  of  European  malaise? 

by  James  Greenberg 


Wim  Wenders  is  homesick  for  New 
York.  Looking  out  across  Central  Park 
from  his  suite  at  the  Ritz-Carlton,  he 
points  out  the  building  ("that  one  just 
past  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  with  the  white  stripe")  where 
he  lived  for  four  years.  "Once  you 
know  New  York  you  can't  help  feeling 
homesick  when  you're  not  here.  But 
then  again,  I  can  feel  homesick  for  other 
places — Sydney,  Tokyo,  Paris.  Ah,  if 
we  could  only  be  in  Paris  now, "  he  says 
as  if  he  were  delivering  a  line  from  a  bad 
movie.  "The  trouble  with  having  been 
so  many  places  is  that  you  get  instant 
Ihomesickness  for  all  of  them." 

For     Wenders,     homesickness     and 
Iwanderlust  have  been  the  material  of  his 
llifc  and  his  career  as  a  filmmaker.  One  of 
Ithe  wunderkinder  of  the  New  German 
ICinema,  he  hit  the  road  while  making 
\Alice  in  the  Cities,  his  fourth  feature,  in 
11974  and  has  hardly  stopped  to  look 
Iback  since.  His  passion  for  pop  culture 
md  world-weary  philosophizing  soon 
established  him  as  a  favorite  of  interna- 
tional   critics.    He    was    awarded    the 


Palme  d'Or  for  Paris,  Texas  (1984)  and 
the  best-director  prize  for  Wings  of  De- 
sire (1987)  at  the  Cannes  International 
Film  Festival.  "I  fly  so  much,  the  air- 
lines don't  accept  me  in  frequent-flier 
programs  anymore.  They  lose,"  he 
jokes,  enjoying  the  irony. 

Wenders  is  back  in  New  York  to 
promote  his  latest  and  most  ambitious 
film,  the  ultimate  road  picture,  Until  the 
End  of  the  World.  After  he  raced  to  cut  a 
six-hour  version  down  to  three  for  the 
world  premiere  in  Germany  this  past 
September,  there  was  talk  that  he  was 
too  exhausted  even  to  fly  here.  (It  was 
scheduled  to  open  in  the  U.S.  on  De- 
cember 25.)  The  stress  of  the  past  few 
weeks  has  started  him  smoking  again 
after  five  years,  and  he  lights  one  Marl- 
boro menthol  after  another.  He  speaks 
very  softly  and  chooses  his  words  care- 
fully. Despite  his  intensity  and  obvious 
intelligence,  there  is  still  something 
youthful  about  him,  an  impression  con- 
firmed by  a  rubber  clip-on  tie  with 
cartoonish  male  and  female  figures, 
which   he   explains   sheepishly   was   a 


present  for  his  forty-sixth  birthday  a 
few  weeks  earlier. 

Wenders  circled  the  globe  four  times 
to  make  the  picture,  shooting  in  seven 
countries  on  four  continents  for  eight 
months.  His  American  producer,  Jona- 
than Taplin,  refers  to  the  production  as 
one  part  rock  tour  and  one  part  movie. 
"Shooting  with  a  Portuguese  crew  in 
Lisbon  is  about  as  different  from  shoot- 
ing with  an  American  crew  in  San 
Francisco  as  it  can  be,"  says  Wenders. 
"In  some  countries,  there  were  hordes 
of  trailers,  dressing  rooms,  and  portable 
toilets,  and  in  other  countries,  if  you 
went  to  pee,  you'd  go  into  the  coffee 
shop  next  door." 

The  film  gave  Wenders  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  his  favorite  cities  and  to 
imagine  what  they  will  be  like  at  the 
turn  of  the  century:  cars  are  banned 
from  Paris;  San  Francisco  is  full  of 
violence;  Tokyo  is  swarming  with  peo- 
ple; Moscow  is  a  capitalist  center;  and 
Lisbon,  off  the  beaten  path,  has  re- 
mained virtually  unchanged.  But  the 
future  in   ( //;//'/  the  End  of  the  World  is 
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not  designed  to  have  the  menacing 
quality  of,  say,  Blade  Runner.  For  Wen- 
ders the  future  is  simply  a  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  present. 

"It  took  such  an  incredibly  long  time 
to  prepare.  I  started  full-time  in  1987, 
and  until  now  I  have  never  stopped  a 
day.  I've  had  it,"  says  the  director.  Tall 
and  lean,  he  has  pale  blue  eyes  and  sharp 
features  that  can  be  austere,  but  there  is 
something  gentle  about  the  man. 


Max  von  Sydow  in  a  scene  from  Until  the  End  of  the  World. 

Until  the  End  of  the  World  is  not  only 
a  daring  project  logistically,  but  themat- 
ically  as  well.  The  film  presents  Wen- 
dcrs's  first  real  love  story  and  has  a 
tenderness  only  suggested  in  his  previ- 
ous work.  Set  in  1999,  it  attempts  to 
combine  elements  of  science  fiction, 
road  movies,  and  mysteries  with  philo- 
sophical musings  about  familial  respon- 
sibility, modern  technology,  and  the 
nature  of  storytelling. 

Although  a  split  between  Wenders's 
freewheeling  imagination  and  his  intel- 
lectual brooding  has  always  been  evi- 
dent, the  lyrical  has  usually  managed  to 
win  out  over  the  didactic.  His  existential 
road  movies  just  went  with  the  flow, 
without  a  plot,  and  didn't  attempt  to 
draw  any  conclusions.  But  recently, 
especially  in  the  surprisingly  sweet 
Wings  of  Desire,  Wenders  has  started  to 
drop  his  alienated,  introverted  shell  and 
step  more  into  the  world.  The  endless 
search  for  some  sort  of  meaning  in  life 
has  moved  him  toward  a  new  sense  of 
order  and  optimism. 

"The  one  powerful  thing  that  stories 
do  is  create  sense  and  security  through 
their  sheer  structure,"  he  says.  "If  I  had 
said  that  ten  years  ago,   I  would  have 


thought  I  was  crazy.   Actually,   I  am 
quite  hopeful  for  the  planet." 

But  like  someone  who  finds  faith  late 
in  life,  Wenders  sometimes  tries  too 
hard  to  impose  his  new  aesthetic  on  his 
work.  He  is  not  yet  a  fluent  storyteller, 
and  in  the  case  of  Until  the  End  of  the 
World,  the  result  is  a  film  that  occasion- 
ally tips  from  the  poetic  to  the  ponder- 
ous. As  his  emotional  and  intellectual 
palette  has  expanded,  his  canvas  has 
become  cluttered. 

On   the   surface, 
the  story  is  about  a 
footloose    woman 
(Solveig  Dommar- 
tin)  in  pursuit  of  a 
mystery  man  (Wil- 
liam Hurt),  who  is 
herself  in  turn  being 
followed    by    her 
lover  (Sam  Neill). 
In  typical  Wenders 
fashion,  it's  a  feast 
of    images    and 
moods   as   the  trio 
and  an  assortment 
of  oddball   charac- 
ters make  their  way 
around  the  world. 
Hurt,  it  seems,  has 
been  traveling  far  and  wide  to  collect 
images   for  his   blind   mother   (Jeanne 
Moreau)  to  "see"  via  a  device  invented 
by  his  father  (Max  von  Sydow) .  The  last 
third   of  the   film   takes   place   in   the 
Australian  outback,  where  Hurt  deliv- 
ers the  images  to  his  exiled  parents.  All 
the   while,    a    runaway   nuclear   satel- 
lite circles  the  earth,   possibly  signal- 
ing   the    beginning    of    the    end    of 
the  world. 

But  other  things  are  preoccupying 
Wenders  as  well.  The  ability  to  make 
the  blind  see  is  his  metaphor  for  the  role 
of  the  director,  who  he  believes  has 
inherent  access  to  vision  and  myth.  In  its 
early  days,  cinema  had  this  power  to 
enable  people  to  see  things  they  had 
never  seen  before,  and  the  world  opened 
for  them.  Today,  he  argues,  the  flood  of 
visual  information  we  are  exposed  to 
makes  us  turn  inward  instead  of  open- 
ing us  to  experience. 

By  the  end  of  the  film,  the  characters 
have  become  walking  embodiments  of 
these  ideas.  I  )oni martin  and  Hurt  are  so 
obsessed  with  filming  and  playing  back 
each  night's  dreams  that  they  are  in  a 
near-autistic  state.  Tins  is  the  "disease  of 
technically  produced  images"  that  ulti- 


mately leads  to  the  end  of  the  world  for 
Wenders.  The  antidote  is  the  art  of 
storytelling,  suggested  by  the  presence 
of  a  solitary  writer,  Sam  Neill,  pecking 
away  at  a  typewriter,  renewing  what  it 
means  to  be  human. 

No  one  will  ever  mistake  Until  the 
End  of  the  World  for  a  Hollywood  movie. 
"Hollywood  films  are  made  from  reci- 
pes," laments  Wenders.  "Movies  that 
come  out  today  only  pretend  to  be 
telling  stories.  It's  that  whole  business 
of  story  conferences  and  going  through 
the  script  three  times  with  different 
writers.  The  ingredients  and  the  special 
effects  and  show  values  are  more  impor- 
tant. The  story  is  only  there  to  create  a 
certain  chain  of  excitement — it's  no 
longer  a  living  thing." 

Wenders  admits  that  he  can  be  too 
cerebral  sometimes  but  thinks  he's  per- 
ceived as  more  serious  than  he  really  is. 
"In  a  way,  you  just  fulfill  that  role 
automatically,  and  it's  hard  to  get  out. 
The  media  says  I'm  the  man  who  talks 
about  alienation,  so  how  can  I  be  funny? 
It's  difficult  to  be  funny  if  people  ask 
you  nothing  but  serious  questions." 

As  testament  to  his  lighter  side,  Wen- 
ders's Until  the  End  of  the  World  is  his 
most  playful  film.  Much  of  its  visual 
humor,  including  video  telephones  and 
a  talking-bear  computer  program,  re- 
flects the  director's  affection  for  me- 
chanical devices  and  toys.  His  friends 
say  he  is  the  world-champion  gadget 
freak.  "His  imagination  contradicts  that 
dark  German  side,  but  I  think  the 
two  sides  are  still  warring  within  him," 
says  Taplin. 

In  one  way  or  another,  all  of 
Wenders's  films  have  started  with  a 
dream.  More  than  with  any  of  his 
German  contemporaries,  it  seems  as  if 
his  subconscious  has  cast  a  spell  across 
the  screen.  He  spent  six  years  in  his  late 
twenties  and  early  thirties  undergoing 
classical  Freudian  analysis,  learning 
how  to  read  his  dreams  and,  later,  turn 
them  into  movies.  "The  films  I've  made 
that  weren't  a  deeply  personal  reflection 
of  my  own  life  and  needs  haven't  been 
very  good,"  he  said  in  an  interview 
last  year. 

Born  in  Dusseldorfin  1945,  Wenders 
began  observing  and  recording  his  in- 
ternal life  at  an  early  age.  He  describes 
how,  as  a  child,  he  would  put  his  hands 
over  his  eyes  and  walk  around  for  hours 
to     e  x  p e  r  i e n  C e       (Continued  on  page  9H) 
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The  rose  has  inspired  poets  for  centuries. 
:>re  remarkably,  so  has  our  crystal. 


The  archives  of  Waterfordncontain  not  only  accounting  records,  but  poetry. 
Tributes  penned  since  the  1780's  by  admirers  of  our  crystal's  distinctive,  deep-faceted  brilliance. 
Unlike  other  crystal  today,Waterford  is  still" Born  in  fire,  blown  by  mouth,  /Cut  by  hand, 
h  heart  devout." 
And  that  is  why  it  makes  the  rest  somewhat  prosaic  by  comparison. 
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Steadfast  in  a  world  of  wavering  standards. 
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Letter  from 
Charleston 


THE  WAR  FOR 
TWO  WORLDS 


Last  year,  Festival  of  Tu  o  Worlds 
founder  Gian  Carlo  Menotti 
demanded  the  heads  of  three 
Spoleto  U.S.A.  board  members. 
He  got  them.  Nearly  half  of  the 
rest  promptly  resigned.  Will 
the  renowned  art  and  music 
festival  survive  Menotti's  latest 
power  play? 

by  Linda  Marx 


On  the  surface,  the  1991  Spoleto 
Festival  U.S.A.,  which  ran  for  eighteen 
days  last  May,  had  all  the  trappings  of 
unmitigated  success.  In  Charleston, 
South  Carolina's  expansive  Gaillard 
Municipal  Auditorium,  audiences  were 
charmed  by  a  lavish,  phantasmagorical 
production  of  Offenbach's  The  Talcs  of 
Hoffmann  while  an  acerbic,  stylized 
London  import  of  Swiss  playwright 
Friedrich  Diirrenmatt's  The  Visit  was 
spreading  its  dark  humor  on  the  stage  of 
the  city's  intimate,  two-centuries-old 
Dock  Street  Theatre.  On  alternating 
nights,  the  theater  was  the  scene  of  a 
steamy  production  of  Monteverdi's  op- 
era The  Coronation  ofPoppea,  a  titillating 
postmodern  spectacle  that  included  Ro- 
man Emperor  Nero  cavorting  around  in 
various  states  of  undress. 

In  many  ways,  the  1991  festival 
should  have  been  the  culmination  of  a 
dream  nurtured  for  decades  by  Gian 
Carlo  Menotti.  The  beloved  composer 
of  popular  operas  such  as  The  Medium, 
Amahl  and  the  Night  I  'isitors,  and  The 
Saint  of  Bleecker  Street,  he  had  trans- 
formed the  sleepy  antebellum  enclave  of 
Charleston  into  a  sophisticated  oasis 
when  he  started  tin  U.S.  version  of  his 
Spoleto.  Italy,  festival  in  1977.  In  nidi 
tion  to  re<  civ  in"  pi aisc  foi  i  :<  as<  »n  thai 


fully  realized  his  goal  of  fusing  the 
performing  and  visual  arts  into  an  excit- 
ing communal  experience,  Menotti 
mounted  a  well-received  revival  of  his 
long-forgotten  1958  opera  Maria  Golo- 
vin — an  especially  welcome  event  for  a 
composer  whose  oeuvre  has  been  deval- 
ued by  critics  in  recent  times. 

There  were  other  significant  areas  of 
success  last  May.  Years  ago,  the  Spoleto 
Festival  U.S.A.  hobbled  along  from 
season  to  season,  its  board  of  directors 
never  sure  if  there  would  be  enough 
money  tor  the  next;  by  contrast,  the 
1991  edition  grossed  a  record-high  $65 
million  for  the  city  of  ( Charleston  alone. 
And  for  the  first  time  in  the  festival's 
1 1 ist <  >rv,  it  gai  nei  ed  major  re<  ognition 


for  its  achievements  in  the  visual  arts 
with  "Places  with  a  Past:  New  Site- 
Specific  Art  in  Charleston,"  a  conceptu- 
al art  exhibition  that  was  well  received 
by  the  public  and  the  press.  With  the 
help  of  sponsors  such  as  the  Lila  Wal- 
lace-Reader's Digest  Fund  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
Charleston  had  been  transformed  into  a 
gigantic  contemporary  art  exhibition 
with  nineteen  artists  contributing  vari- 
ous installations  that  explored  the  city 
through  its  Civil  War  experience,  the 
influence  of  its  vast  African-American 
population,  the  role  of  women,  and 
various  other  socioeconomic  issues  en- 
compassing its  history.  Hut  there  was  a 
problem:  Menotti,  who  has  .i  tendency 
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..  Aay  your  reaction  to  Gevalia$Kaffe 
be  as  enthusiastic  as  King  Gustavi 


Rarely  do  royalty  publicly 
►  express  their  passions^ 
Yet  in  a  remote  Swedish 
seaport,  as  the  story 
goes,  King  Gustav  offi- 
cially proclaimed  only 
one  coffee  worthy  of  the 
Royal  Household.  The 
extraordinary 
decree  sur- 
prised the 
townspeople, 
though  they 
marveled  less 
that  their 
beloved 


Gevalia  Kaffe  had 
inspired  it. 

For  this  coffee  was 
treasured  by  the 
families  of  this  small 
town.  If  not  for  the 
King's  chance  encounter, 
the  pleasures  of  Gevalia 
may  have  remained  an 
untold  secret. 

A  TASTE  OF  HISTORY. 

As  any  19th  century  sea  captain  well  knew,  the  tumultuous 
Baltic  Sea  was  an  inhospitable  place  to  spend  the  night.  And  so 
the  tall-masted  Royal  Yacht-with  King  Gustav  V  on  board- 
found  itself  snugly  docked  in  the  small  harbor  of  Gavle  one  windy 
winter's  evening. 

It  is  told  that  with  the  breaking  dawn,  the  King  awoke  to  the 
aroma  of  roasting  coffee  beans  filling  the  air.  Through  the  maze 
of  cobblestone  streets  he  followed  his  senses  until 
he  came  upon  the  source.  He  tasted.  He 
approved.  And  Gevalia  was  selected  as  coffee 
purveyor  to  the  Swedish  Royal  Family-an 
honor  held  to  this  day. 

AN  AGELESS  OBSESSION. 


Gevalia  Kaffe  is  a  special  blend  of  the 
world's  great  coffees— up  to  six  varieties  of 
Arabica  beans  from  South  America  and 
Africa.  It  is  roasted  and  blended  with  the 
same  obsession  with  perfection  that  our 
founder,  Victor  Theodor  Engwall,  practiced 
over  140  years  ago.  Delightfully  rich 
and  redolent,  yet  delicately 
balanced,  Gevalia  Kaffe 


is  unequaled  in  flavor  and  fragrance.  One  sip  and  you  are  sure  to 
understand  the  King's  enthusiasm. 

FROM  SWEDEN  TO  YOUR  DOOR. 

Gevalia  Kaffe  is  notjivailable  in  any  store.  But  you  may  experi- 
ence its  fine  flavor  by  having  it  deliv- 
ered to  your  home  through  the 
Gevalia  Kaffe  Import  Service.  Avail- 
able impeccably  fresh  in  vacuum- 
sealed,  half-pound,  golden  foil 
pouches,  you  may  order  Gevalia  Kaffe 
in  your  choice  of  Regular  or  Naturally 
Decaffeinated.  (A  special  note:  caffeine 
is  removed  naturally  with  the  same 
elements  that  comprise  the  effer- 
vescence in  sparkling  water.) 

Order  a  Trial  Shipment  of  Gevalia 
|^    Kaffe,  two  half  pounds  for  only 

$10,  and  with  it  you  will  receive 
a  valuable  welcome  gift. 
Experience  the  fla- 
vor that  over- 
whelmed a 
Swedish  King 
so  long  ago. 
Complete  the  coupon, 
or  call  us  toll  free  at  1  800  678-2687. 

COMPLETE,  CUP  AND  RETURN  TO:  GEVALIA  KAFFE  IMPORT  SERVICE, 
RO  BOX  11424,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA  50336 

I  would  like  to  try  one  pound  of  Gevalia  Kaffe  for 
$10.0CC  including  shipping  and  handling,  and  receive  with 
it  the  European-style  Automatic  Drip  Coffeemaker  Retail 
value  $39.95)  as  a  free  gift.  Please  send  Gevalia  Kaffe— two 
1/2  pound  packages  of  the  type(s)  indicated  below  with  the 
understanding  that  I  will  continue  to  receive  shipments  of 
Gevalia  every  six  weeks.  I  understand  that  1  may  cancel  at 
any  time  after  receiving  my  introductory  shipment  without 
obligation  to  accept  further  shipments.  The  Automatic 
Drip  Coffeemaker  is  mine  to  keep  regardless  of  my 
decision. 


Check  Coffeemaker  color:  D  (95)  White    D(96)  Black 

Check  One  1 .  D  Whole  Bean    2.  D  Ground 

Check  One:  A  □  Traditional  Roast  Regular 
B  □  Traditional  Roast  Decaf 
C  D  1/2  lb.  Traditional  Reg.  &.  1/2  lb.  Decaf 

Charge  my:  □  MasterCard    □  VISA    D  American  Express    D  Discover  Card 


wm 


Free  with  your  trial  Shipment. 

You'll  receive  this  high-quality. 
Automatic  Drip  Cotfeemaker  (retail 
value  $39.95)  in  your  choice  ol 
black  or  white.  The  European-style 
design  ensures  the  fine  flavor  of 
Gevalia  Brews  1  •!  cups 


1_ 


Card  Number: Exp.  Date . 

D  Enclosed  is  my  check  payable  to  Gevalia  Kaffe  for  $10.00 

Please  sign  here 

CODE:  06-162800 

Name  (plait  prim) 

Address 


City 

L Telephone  Number  ( 
Limit  one  membership  per  household 


-State. 


.Zip. 


Offer  is  open  only  to  residents  of  continental  US.,  Alaska  and  Hawai 


-j 


HOW  THIS  SERVICE  WORKS:  1.  You  must  find  Gevalia  Kaffe  pleasing  to  your  taste  or  you  may  send  a  postcard  within  10  days  after  you  receive  your  introductory  supply  telling  us  to 
cancel  and  we  will  send  you  nothing  further  The  Automatic  Drip  Coffeemaker  is  your;  to  keep  in  any  case  2.  Otherwise  about  one  month  after  you  receive  your  introductory  package, 
you  will  receive  your  first  standard  shipment  containing  four  packages  (to  lb  each)  of  the  type(s)  you  have  indicated  Your  standard  shipment  of  4  packages  will  be  sent  to  you 
thereafter  once  every  6  weeks  3.  You  will  be  billed  only  $4  25  for  each  package  of  regular  Gevalia  Kaffe  and  $4  75  for  each  package  of  Decaffeinated  A  shipping  and  handling  charge 
will  be  added  4.  You  agree  to  pay  as  soon  as  you  receive  each  shipment  For  those  using  credit  cards,  subsequent  shipments  will  also  be  conveniently  billed  to  your  card.  5.  The  above 
prices  are  guaranteed  not  to  rise  through  May  31. 1992  6.  You  may  change  the  quantities  and  types  of  Gevalia  you  want  at  any  time,  or  cancel  the  arrangement  and  receive  no  further 
shipments  simply  by  notifying  us  7.  Limit  one  membership  per  household  8.  Offer  is  open  only  to  residents  of  the  continental  US.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  ©  1992  Vict  Th.  Engwall  &  Co 

GEVALIA   ^  KAFFE 

A  SWEDISH  OBSESSION 


to  be  skeptical  about  things  that  he 
regards  as  new  and  trendy,  hated  it. 

Menotti  tried  to  stop  the  show  while 
it  was  being  planned  in  October  1990, 
even  threatening  to  resign  if  he  wasn't 
given  complete  artistic  control,  but  the 
board  approved  it  anyway — a  bold  act 
considering  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
project.  As  May  approached,  "Places 
with  a  Past"  continued  to  eat  away  at 
him,  and  its  good  reception  only  put 
Menotti  in  a  more  defensive  position.  In 
retrospect,  the  board  might  have 
wished  that  the  exhibition  had  been  less 
of  a  success.  Three  days  after  Spoleto 
1991  began,  with  banners  wishing  the 
charismatic  artist-impresario  a  happy 
eightieth-birthday  year  waving  just 
outside  the  Charleston  City  Council 
chambers,  the  board  witnessed  the  festi- 
val's most  provocative  performance:  a 
livid  Menotti  making  an  ultimatum  that 
would  lead  to  the  resignations  of  twen- 
ty-two of  the  committee's  forty-six 
voting  members,  including  some  who 
many  felt  had  as  much  to  do  with  the 


A  house  dressed  in  military  camouflage 

was  part  of  the  art  exhibition  that  infuriated 

Menotti  during  last  spring's  festival. 

festival's  success  as  Menotti  himself. 

At  the  board  meeting  held  at  the  city 
council  chambers,  beneath  portraits  of 
Charleston's  founding  fathers,  Menotti 
began  by  reading  from  a  prewritten 
statement,  and  at  first  he  was  relatively 
polite:  "I  hope  you  forgive  me  ...  if 
today  I  have  to  spoil  this  joyous  occa- 
sion with  my  speech.   But  you  know 


Menotti  (right)  and  Gloria  Vanderbilt  with 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whitney  and  his  second 
wife,  Eleanor,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
premiere  of  La  Forza  del  Destino  in  1952. 

me — when  I  feel  the  atmosphere  around 
me  is  getting  stifling,  I  like  to  open  the 
window  and  clear  the  air  out." 

The  maestro  proceeded  to  claim  cred- 
it for  everything  that  had  made  the 
festival  a  success:  much  of  the  program 
and  the  hiring  of  the  orchestra,  the 
chorus,  and  choral  director  Joseph 
Flummerfelt.  "The  only  time  some- 
thing was  presented  in  this  festival 
against  my  wishes  is  this  show  of  con- 
ceptual art.  Now,  please,  take  a  walk 
and  see  for  yourselves  what  you  fought 
me  for.  Nothing  but  silly,  sophomoric 
stunts,  justified  by  even  sillier  explana- 
tions. Some  of  the  displays  are  hardly 
worthy  to  be  seen  in  a  cheap  disco- 
theque." But  that  was  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  followed.  He  went  on 
to  accuse  several  key  people  of  waiting 
for  him  to  "kick  the  bucket"  or  retire. 
He  accused  the  board  of  old-age  dis- 
crimination. He  threatened  to  start  an- 
other festival  "not  very  far  from  here" 
and  take  the  Spoleto  name  with  him, 
ending  his  tirade  with  a  dramatic  flour- 
ish worthy  of  one  of  the  more  melodra- 
matic operas:  "This  morning,  while 
reading  a  novel  by  George  Eliot,  I  was 
struck  by  this  phrase,  which  expresses 
my  situation  so  accurately:  'If  men  are  to 
be  welded  together  in  the  glow  of 
transient  feeling,  they  must  be  made  of 
metal  that  will  mix,  else  they  inevitably 
fall  asunder  when  the  heat  dies  out. '  I  am 
afraid  the  heat  has  died  out." 

Stunned,  the  board  hoped  that  Me- 
notti's  outburst  had  been  a  momentary 
fit  of  distemper  provoked  by  a  distaste 
for  modern  art  and  attempted  to  mollify 
him  with  eloquent  speeches  about  their 
love  and  respect  for  him.  "There  is  no 
uncertain  voice  that  this  board  does  not 
support  our  artistic  director,"  said 
board  chairman  Poss  Markwardt.  Mo- 


mentarily, Menotti  seemed  genuinely 
moved.  It  promised  to  be  a  happy 
ending,  contrived  for  the  sake  of  the 
news  photographers  and  reporters, 
who  had  caught  wind  of  the  conflict  and 
packed  the  room.  But  as  the  meeting 
progressed  to  more  routine  matters,  one 
of  the  board  members  accidentally  of- 
fended the  maestro  again  by  proposing  a 
resolution  to  honor  the  curator  of  the 
exhibition,  Mary  Jane  Jacob.  This  time, 
the  angry  Menotti  wasn't  reading  from 
a  prewritten  statement:  "If  you  agree, 
this  board  is  not  for  me.  You  can  do  it.  I 
will  not  be  a  part.  Good-bye!" 

He  walked  out,  and  his  conditions  for 
coming  back  were  stiff.  He  demanded 
the  resignations  of  those  he  believed 
were  trying  to  oust  him:  Markwardt, 
general  manager  Nigel  Redden,  and 
board  president  Edgar  Daniels.  "I  said  I 
will  leave  and  not  go  back  until  I  am 
served  the  heads  of  the  three  men," 
Menotti  said  later.  "The  truth  is,  I'm 
tired  of  fighting.  They  wanted  to  kick 
me  upstairs  as  founder  of  the  festival  and 
run  it  their  way.  They  said  I  was  too  old 
and  capricious.  As  much  as  I  love 
Charleston,  the  festival,  and  the  people, 
I  can't  work  like  this.  To  hell  with 
them." 

Menotti  could  afford  to  be  intracta- 
ble. Charleston  Mayor  Joseph  P.  Riley 
had  come  to  believe  that  what  was  good 
for  Menotti  was  great  for  Charleston 
and  in  the  ensuing  weeks  declared  that 
no  facilities  in  the  city  could  be  used  by 
the  festival  unless  Menotti  was  utterly 
and  completely  happy.  That  meant  Me- 
notti didn't  have  to  negotiate  with  any- 
one about  anything.  Board  members 
were  infuriated  by  the  mayor's  decision. 
Bessie  Hanahan,  the  premier  hostess  of 
Charleston,  called  the  mayor  "unethi- 
cal." In  her  letter  of  resignation,  board 
member  Charlotte  Sloan  wrote,  "It 
distresses  and  outrages  me  that  Mayor 
Riley,  by  his  ill-timed,  inappropriate, 
thoughtless,  and  autocratic  action,  has 
effectively  emasculated  this  hardwork- 
ing, productive  group." 

By  September,  Menotti  had  his  three 
heads  and  more,  and  they  were  replaced 
bu  an  equal  number  of  members  more 
.sympathetic  to  him,  including  the  may- 
or himself.  This  was  a  bewildering 
development  in  more  ways  than  one. ' 
Widely  respected,  the  board  of  Spoleto 
U.S.A.,  of  which  Menotti  is  a  member, 
had  functioned  up  until  then  as  far  more 
than     a     rubber    (Continued  on  page  100) 
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This  month's  noteworthy  new 
hooks  include  the  story  of  how 
art  tamed  the  Wild  West  and 
the  serene,  lavishly  illustrated 
poetry  of  aristocratic  Japanese 
women. 

by  Susanna  Moore 


\  x* 
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"The  West  has  passed— more's  the 
pity.  In  another  twenty-five  years  the 
old-time  Westerner  will  have  gone 
too — gone  with  the  buffalo  and  the 
antelope.  I'm  going  to  hand  down  to 
posterity  a  bit  of  unadulterated  real 
thing  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  do. "  So  wrote 
the  painter  William  Herbert  ("Buck") 
Dunton  in  the  early  1920s  in  reference  to 
those  nostalgic  scenes  of  the  American 
Southwest  that  have  become  both  our 
patrimony  and  our  romance.  Buck 
Dunton's  oil  painting  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail 
is  one  in  a  collection  of  oils  and  water- 
colors  reproduced  in  Visions  and  Vi- 
sionaries: The  Art  and  Artists  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway  (Gibbs  Smith, 
S34.95),  by  Sandra  D'Emilio  and  Su- 
zan  Campbell. 

The  origins  of  the  art  here  are  dis- 


Bert  Geer  Phillips,  Indian  Girl  (1907).  From  Visions  and  Visionaries:  The  Art  and 
Artists  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  by  Sandra  D'Emilio  and  Suzan  Campbell  (Gibbs  Smith). 


the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way decided  to  commission  American 
artists  for  an  advertising  campaign  to 
bolster  the  underused  railroad  system  in 
the  West.  By  ingeniously  distributing 
images  of  the  region,  the  railroad  was 
saved  from  bankruptcy.  One  of  the  first 
painters  used  was  Thomas  Moran. 
Lithographs  of  a  Moran  painting  of  the 
Grand   Canyon   (the   railroad  had   ac- 


tinctly  American.  In  1895,  executives  of     quired  the  rights  to  the  original)  were 

_..  . _.  ,.  _        ..    ._,  .  .  ..      ,OAft,  c  sent    by    the    thousands    to 

Chobunsai  Eishi,  Portrait  of  Daini  no  sanmi  (ca.  1800).  From 

The  Thirty-six  Immortal  Women  Poets  (George  Braziller). 


schools,  offices,  and  hotels 
around  the  country,  and  tour- 
ists poured  into  the  South- 
west. This  initial  success 
prompted  the  railroad  to  fi- 
nance trips  by  other  well- 
known  painters  in  exchange 
for  their  work,  patronage  that 
was  m  part  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  several  now-fam- 
ous artist  colonies  in  New 
Mexico,  including  those  in 
Taos  and  S.mu  Fe.    I'lic  rail- 


road eventually  bought  more  than  six 
hundred  other  paintings,  among  them 
works  by  Victor  Higgins,  Louis  Akin, 
and  Walter  Ufer,  many  of  which  were 
reproduced  on  menus,  maps,  and  calen- 
dars, thus  establishing  in  the  collective 
consciousness  of  an  impressionable 
public  a  view  of  the  Old  West  that 
remains  largely  unchanged,  even  today. 

The  history  of  Japanese  poetry 
in  many  ways  parallels  that  of  aristo- 
craticjapanese  women.  For  more  than  a 
millennium,  women  of  the  nobility 
were  confined  to  their  palaces,  and 
"courtship  consisted  of  secret  visits  by 
the  man  to  the  woman's  home  .  .  .  and 
may  have  been  preceded  by  some  slight 
or  accidental  contact."  Newly  married 
women  did  not  move  to  the  residences 
of  their  husbands  but  instead  were  visit- 
ed by  them.  The  husbands  often  had 
other  wives  and  mistresses.  Despite 
these  restrictions,  many  wives,  too, 
managed  to  have  love  affairs. 
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live  The  Florida  Dream:  An  Oceanfront  Villa, 
Seaside  Golf  And  APrivate  Club. 


Oceanfront  Condominiums  from 

$223,000-450,000. 
ve  been  dreaming  of  the  perfect  lifestyle,  preview 
nde  Provence.  The  new  oceanfront  condominiums 
nmock  Dunes*1  Private  Community 
lese  luxury,  midrise  residences  are 
iscent  of  a  Mediterranean  village  with  barrel- 
oftops,  arched  windows,  and  marbled  floors, 
condominium  features  panoramic  vistas  of 
iiimmering  Atlantic  —  including  some  with 
jitaking  views  of  our  emerald-green  Tom 
links  course. 
s  part  of  our  seaside  enclave,  where  scenic  lakes 


and  tranquil  ponds  dot  the  landscape,  and  Romanesque 
bndges  peek  out  over  forests  of  live  oak  and  pine;  all 
secluded  behind  24-hour  privacy  gates. 

Every  property  owner  at  Hammock  Dunes  may 
apply  for  membership  in  our  private-equity  Hammock 
Dunes  Club.  As  a  member,  you  can  challenge  our 
oceanfront,  championship  course  and  take  advantage 
of  the  extensive  amenities  our  lavish,  beachside 
clubhouse  has  to  offer. 

Wake  up  to  a  beautiful  new  way  of  life  at  Hammock 
Dunes  Private  Community,  located  south  of  historic 
St.  Augustine  on  Florida's  Atlantic  coast. 

Come  see  La  Grande  Provence,  our  two-  and 


three-bedroom  luxury  oceanfront  villas  now  available  at 
introductory  prices  and  ready  for  occupancy  in 
June  1992. 

A  select  number  of  fairway  homesites,  patio  homes; 
custom  homes  and  one-acre  island  estate  homesites 
are  also  available. 

Call  1-800-552-1136  for  information.  It's  a 
dream  come  true. 


n  i  Hammock  Dunes 


-tprk  vtfeQmmunity- 


ITT 


ITT  Community  Development 


k  Dunes'"  is  a  service  mark  of  ITT  Community  Development  Corporation. 

not  valid  where  prohibited  by  law  A  statement  and  offenng  statement  have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Stale  of  the  State  of  New  York  The  filing  does  not  constitute  approval  of  the  sale  or  lease  or  offer  for  sale  or  lease  by  the  Secretary  of 
hat  the  Secretary  of  State  has  in  any  way  passed  upon  the  merits  of  such  an  offenng  A  copy  of  the  offenng  statement  is  available  upon  request  from  ITT  Community  Development  Corporation.  NYA-91-122  IL-91-219  Ml-91- 156-5899. 
1 .  890/4-699,  #90/4-692,  #90/4-695,  #90/4-735  NJREC  This  project  is  registered  with  the  New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission  Registration  does  not  constitute  an  endorsement  of  the  merits  or  value  of  the  project  Obtain  a  copy  of  the  New 
blic  Offenng  Statement.  The  complete  offenng  terms  are  in  an  offenng  plan  available  from  sponsor  CD90-00229.  Except  as  otherwise  noted,  all  condominium  improvements  are  proposed.  Estimated  completion  dale  is  June  30,  1992.  Golf 
d  clubhouse  are  part  of  an  equity  club,  which  requires  a  separate  application  and  membership  fees  Inquire  for  terms  of  membership.  Since  land  values  are  uncertain,  you  should  consult  a  qualified  professional  before  purchasing         CO  1/92 
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The  pensive  isolation  of  these  Japa- 
nese noblewomen  is  beautifully  por- 
trayed in  the  works  of  thirty-six 
women  poets  at  the  imperial  court  in 
Kyoto  during  the  Heian  (794-1 185)  and 
Kamakura  (1185-1333)  periods.  Their 
short  (thirty-one  syllables),  passionate, 
and  melancholy  verses  called  waka  are 
primarily  consumed  with  the  patterns 
of  love — courtship,  resistance,  meet- 
ing, parting,  abandonment,  despair — 
and  display  an  exquisite  sensitivity  to 
the  fleeting  quality  of  love  and  life. 
Distilled  from  the  confinement  and 
solitude  that  these  gifted  women  had 
to  endure,  the  works  have  a  modern 
appeal,  both  aesthetically  (for  their  min- 
imalist grace)  and  politically  (their 
achievements  are  almost  heroic,  consid- 
ering the  stifling  conditions  under 
which  they  were  written). 

Preserved  by  the 
descendants  ot 
those  aristocrats, 
who  hand-copied 
the  texts,  these  ele- 
gies remained  pri- 
vate for  centuries, 
with  only  a  few 
honored  students  of 
poetry  allowed  to 
peruse  them.  It  was 
not  until  the  seven- 
teenth century, 
when  the  strict  class 
distinctions  dictat- 
ing the  writing  and 
reading  of  poetry 
were  weakened, 
that  the  poems  were 
made  available  to 
the  public  in  elegant 
editions,  emphasiz- 
ing the  reverence  in 
which  the  writers 
were  held. 

The  Thirty-six 
Immortal  Women 
Poets  ( George 
Braziller,  S45), 
translated,  with  an 
introduction  and 
commentary,  by 
Purple  Iris  (ca.  1870).  Andrew  J.  Pe- 
From  James  Abbott    karik,    is    a    repro- 

McNeill  Whistler  Pastels      .        ■  f-  r    . 

._  _      ...    .     auction  ot  a  wood- 

(George  Braziller).     ,    .         .  . 

block-printed 

album  published  in  [apan  m  1801  with 
illustrations  by  the  artist  Chobunsai 
Eishi.  Each  of  the  thirty-six  poems, 
which  were  executed  in  calligraphy  by 
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James  Whistler,  The 


Guido  Reni,  Hippomenes  and  Atlanta  (ca.  1625).  From  The  Prado, 
by  Santiago  Alcolea  Blanch  (Abrams). 


young  female  students  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  fifteen,  was  paired  with  a 
beautiful  color  portrait  of  the  poet.  Both 
the  poems  and  the  adoring  prints  give  us 
a  glimpse  into  a  corner  of  the  Japanese 
consciousness  we  might  never  have 
seen  before — one  almost  feminist  in  its 
sympathies. 

Famously  contentious  and  ill- 

tempered.  the  expatriate  American 
painter  James  Whistler  (1834-1903) 
published  a  catalog  of  his  exhibition  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Society,  London,  in  De- 
cember 1880  that  included  antagonistic 
comments  by  some  of  his  harsher  crit- 


by  Robert  H.  Getscher.  A  revealing 
compendium  of  the  cantankerous  art- 
ist's most  important  and  rarest  pastels, 
the  book  includes  many  works  not  seen 
before,  either  in  reproduction  or — be- 
cause of  their  fragility — in  exhibition. 

The  material  is  divided  into  three 
periods — the  works  made  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  Whistler's  1879  stay  in 
Venice — and  includes  many  nude  stud- 
ies. The  early  ones  of  lithe,  long-legged 
women,  given  such  titles  as  Nasturtiums, 
The  Purple  Iris,  and  Morning  Glories, 
seem  to  exist  outside  of  time.  Dressed  in 
garments  that  vaguely  suggest  ancient 
Egypt  or  classi-    (Continued  on  page  102) 


ics,  such  as  "Whistler  is 

I  .  Fireplace  with  carved  decorations  and  gilt-bronze  mounts 

em  men  tiy    \  ui  g  a  i        (ca  1908)  From  Louis  Majorene:  Master  of  Art  Nouveau 
(Glasgow     Herald)    and    Design,  by  Alastair  Duncan  (Abrams). 

"Pictures  in  darkness 
are  contradictions  in 
terms"  {Literary  World). 
It  was  perhaps  vainglo- 
rious of  Whistler  to  ad- 
vertise the  opinions  of 
detractors,  but  it  is  hard 
now  not  to  be  amused 
by  their  blindness. 

Oscar  Wilde  once 
called  Whistler  the 
painter  "who  unites  .  .  . 
all  of  the  qualities  of  the 
noblest,  whose  work  is 
a  joy  for  all  time."  a 
typical  Wildean  pane- 
gyric  that  seems  exces- 
sive until  one  looks  at 
James  Abbott  McNeill 
Whistler  Pastels 
(George  Braziller, 
S65),  w  ith  an  introduc- 
tion and  commentaries 
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)   YEARS    OF    EASTERN    LONG    ISLAND'S   ARTISTIC    PROMINENCE 
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Wm.  Merritt  Chase,  Thomas 
and  Childe  Hassam  to  de 
Pollock,  Motherwell  and 
bstract  Expressionists  on 
izontemporary  artists  including 
:  >t,  Wesselmann  and  Rivers,  no 
region  has  become  as 
xis  with  artistic  innovation  as 
ern  Long  Island.  Curiously, 
there  has  never  been  a  major 
edicated  to  this  fact  •  until  now. 
y's  is  honored  to  present  an 
dented  array  of  formidable 
/  significant  artists  whose 
nave  been  touched  by  The 
is.  Importantly,  the  vast 
of  these  works  have  never 
ublicly     offered      before. 


IjAN.  WATERCOIOR  5'/2'  x  8»/." 


FRANZ  KLINE,  c.1952.  OIL/CANVAS.  47  V/»7I' 

When  one  thinks  of  Eastern  Long  Island  in  artistic  terms,  the  names  of 
de  Kooning,  Pollock  and  Chase  are  quick  to  come  to  mind. 
Surprisingly,  in  truth,  hundreds  of  the  world's  most  prominent  artists  have  found  the 
Hamptons'  environment  conducive  to  their  work.  Who,  for  example,  would  think 
that  Botero,  Leger,  Gorky  and  Matta  lived  on  Eastern  Long  Island  for  portions  of 
their  careers?  The  following  list  gives  only  a  partial  glimpse  as  to  the  artistic 
depth  of  the  region:  Avery  •  Barnet  •  Barrlert  •  Baziotes  •  Bearden  •  Bellows 
Bluhm  •  Bolotowsky  •  Botero  •  Breton  •  Bricher  •  Brooks  •  Burliuk  •  Busa 
Carone  •  Carlsen  •  Carr  •  Chamberlain  •  Chase  •  Cikovsky  •  Close  •  Colman 
Constant  •  Cross  •  Daphnis  •  Dash  •  Davis  •  de  Kooning  •  Dine  •  Dove  •  Du  Bois 
Duchamp  •  DVorzon  •  Dzubas  •  Ernst  •  Ferren  •  Fine  •  Fischl  •  Flack  •  Flavin 
Frankenthaler  •  Freilicher  •  Gaylor  •  Oifford  •  Goldberg  •  Gorky  •  Gornik 
Gottlieb  •  Greene  •  Grillo  •  Gopper       Noguchi  •  Ossorio  •  Pavia  •  Pollock 

Guston       Porter   •   Rattner   •   Rauschenberg 

Hassam       Reid  •  Resnick  •  Reinhardt  •  Rivers 

Hofmann       Rosenquist  •  Rorhko  •  Salle  •  Sander 

______    Schanker  •  Schnabel 

ForXMAS,WIN 


Grosz  •  Guglielmi 
Gwathmey  •  Hartigan 
E.L.  Henry  .  L.  C.  Hills 
Hios  •  H.  Jackson 
Jenkins  •  Jensen  •  Johns 
Johnson  •  Jones  •  Kline 
Koch  •  Krasner  •  Lam 
Lansner  •  Lassaw  .  Leger 
Lekakis  •  Liberman 
Lichtenstein  •  Lipchitz 
Little  •  Loew  .  Lucia 


$15,000 

and  $2,500  CA 

—  in  the  Sens. 

EVERSHARPJZZ 


Marca-Relli 
Marsh 
Metcalf    • 
Moran     • 
Nevelson 


Marisol 


Slivka  •  Smillie 
Snelson  •  Solomon 
Soyer  •  Spencer 
Stamos  •  Steinberg 
Stella  •  Sterne  •  Sultan 
Tarr  •  Tiffany  •  Torr 
Twatchman  •  Vicente 
Youngerman  •  Warhol 


Matta  ||  ||     ilfci  llFllliliH  Weber  •  Wesselmann 

Mitchell  kosenquist. -contest-  1 964.  on  58' « 5B"  Zogbaum         For     a 

Motherwell     •    Mount       precise  listing  of  the  many  important 

•    Newman    «    Nivola        artists  included,  contact  Guernsey's. 
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Jhe  /\uction 

Many  of  the  nearly  400  works  in  the 

sale  are  coming  from  sources  close  to 

the  artists,  never  having  been  previously 

offered  for  sale.     Important  sculptural 

works,  oils,  watercolors,  and  prints  will 

be  offered  in  three  auction  sessions 

preceeded  by  days  of  previewing  and  a 

gala  benefit  party. 

Location:  Lexington  Avenue  Armory  at 

26th  Street,  NYC  (site  of  the  famous 

1913  Armory  Show). 

Schedule:  Feb  27:  Part  I,  7  pm 

Feb  28:  Part  II,  10  am  ;  Part  III,  2  pm 

Previewing:  Feb  26:  9  am  -  9  pm; 

Feb  27:  9  am  -  6  pm 

Gala  benefit  party:  Feb.   25:  7  pm 

Information:   A  comprehensive 

catalogue, 

documenting     all 

sessions  is  available 

for  $40  in  person, 

$48  by  mail,  $56 

overseas;  catalogue 

admits  two  to  the 

auction.  For  bidder 

&  consignment  info.: 
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Captivating  people,  places,  and  things 
.  .  .  and  where  to  find  them 


La  Belle  Emmanuelle 

Emmanuelle  Beart  has  perfected  the  art  of  keeping 
still.  In  her  last  film  released  in  the  United  States,  Jacques 
Rivette's  La  Belle  Noiseuse,  she  played  the  muse  to  Michel 
Piccoli's  blocked  painter  and  posed  nude  for  more  than  half  of 
the  film's  four  hours,  injecting  emotion  into  scenes  of  almost 
complete  inertia.  It  was  a  coup  de  minimalisme  that  created  a  stir 
at  both  the  Cannes  and  New  York  film  festivals.  (Her  luscious 
figure  didn't  hurt,  either.) 

In  her  next  film,  with  the  working  title  Un  Coeur  en  Hiver 
("A  Heart  in  Winter"),  she  plays  a  classical  violinist  involved 
in  a  love  triangle.  No  matter  how  steamy,  it  will  no  doubt 
mean  more  layers  of  clothing  for  the  twenty-six-year-old 
star — to  the  disappointment  of  many.  But  this  role  should 
further  reveal  the  talents  of  the  woman  whose  looks  one  critic 
called  "air-brushed  by  God" — as  should  a  lead  role  in  a  six- 
month  theatrical  engagement  of  Alfred  de  Musset's  On  Ne 
Badine  Pas  avec  U Amour  ("One  Doesn't  Joke  with  Love")  at 
Nanterre's  Theatre  des  Amandiers.  (Beart,  despite  her  suc- 
cess in  films,  considers  stage  work  "my  metier.") 

The  daughter  of  pop  singer  Guy  Beart,  Emmanuelle  grew 


up  on  a  tarm  not  far  from  Saint-Tropez.  Her  parents  separated 
when  she  was  a  baby,  and  she  was  raised  by  her  mother.  At 
fifteen,  her  father  sent  her  to  live  with  friends  in  Montreal, 
where  she  met  director  Robert  Altman,  who  encouraged  her 
to  pursue  an  acting  career.  Back  in  France,  she  made  a  couple 
of  films  before  hooking  up  with  Claude  Bern,  who  cast  her  in 
his  two-part  Marcel  Pagnol  saga  Jew;  de  Florette  and  Marion  of 
the  Spring.  Also  starring  Yves  Montand  and  Beart's  current 
boyfriend,  Daniel  Auteuil.  Marion,  in  which  the  actress 
garnered  the  title  role,  gained  Beart  her  initial  international 
acclaim. 

American  agents  have  since  sent  her  cascades  of  scripts  for 
projects  in  the  U.S.,  but  a  sojourn  in  Hollywood  is  not 
uppermost  on  Beart's  mind;  of  more  interest  to  her  is  a  little 
time  ott.  "It's  been  two  and  a  half  years  without  a  vacation," 
she  laments.  "And  now  I  feel  like  I  can't  stop.  My  head  says 
one  thing,  my  heart  another."  She  and  Auteuil  hope  they'll 
soon  have  the  chance  to  sneak  away  to  their  new  house  in  the 
Belgian  countryside.  But  if  her  reception  here  is  any  indica- 
tion, the  retreat  will  be  quickly  interrupted.  —J.  X 
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Actress  Emmanuelle  Beart  takes  a 

bow  as  a  classical  violinist  involved 

in  a  love  triangle  in  her  next  film, 

tentatively  titled  Un  Coeuren  Hiver. 

........  ..    ......    *i_ 
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CONNOISSEUR'S 


Discernment  Is  the  Better  Part  of  Valor 


Compiled  by  Tice  Alexander 
with  Spencer  Beck 


Prices  available  on  request;  all 
items  are  subject  to  prior  ale 


"Russians  have  a  queer  taste  for  caviar  and  vodka.  And  gold  is  their  only  idea  of  splendor. "  -Henry  Adams,  1901 

(l)  royal  presents:  In  the  elaborately  ritualistic  court  of  the  Russian  imperial  family,  finely 
wrought  presentation  boxes  were  considered  de  rigueur  as  gifts  for  visiting  dignitaries.  This 
exquisite  example,  fashioned  by  the  Saint  Petersburg  firm  of  Kochli  in  gold  and  translucent 
yellow  enamel,  features  the  Romanov  eagle  and  the  diamond-and-sapphire-studded 
cipher  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  Czar  Nicholas  II  (1868-1918).  WartskiLtd.,  14  Grafton 
St.,  London  WIX  4DE;  44-71-493-1141.  (2)  cachet  pot:  "The  most  consistent  of 
autocrats,"  according  to  the  German  historian  Theodor  Schiemann,  Nicholas  I  (1796— 
1855)  was  a  humorless  military  man  who  lived  a  spartan  life  and  distrusted  the  frivolity 
of  the  gentry.  Created  during  his  reign  at  the  Russian  Imperial  Porcelain  Factory  in 
Saint  Petersburg,  this  vase  (one  of  a  pair),  decorated  with  romantic  figures  in 
landscapes  on  a  claret  ground  (141/2"  in  height,  13!/2"  in  diameter),  would  have 
perhaps  appealed  more  to  the  czar's  art-loving  grandmother,  Catherine  the 
Great.  A  La  Vieille  Russie,  781  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10022; 
212-752-1727.  (3)  courtly  canines:  Borzois  are  the 
world's  snootiest  dogs — literally.  For  centuries  the 
prized  hounds  o{  the  Russian  czars,  they  were 
introduced  to  almost  every  court  in  Europe  when 
Alexandra,  Russia's  last  empress  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Queen  Victoria,  gave  them  as  gifts  to 
her  extended  family  across  the  Continent.  En- 
gland's Queen  Alexandra  bred  hers  with  a  local 
collie  to  produce  a  pooch  with  an  even  longer 
muzzle.  For  more  information,  contact  top  breeder 
Karen  Staudt-Cartabona,  P.O.  Box  150,  Lotus 
Terrace,  Swartswood,  NJ  07877;  201-383- 
5858.  (4)  roseland:  Many  otherwise  knowl- 
edgeable people  assume  Bessarabia  is  a  region  of  the 
Mideast.  In  fact,  it's  been  part  of  Russia  since  1812,  when  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  who  had  conquered  the  area  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century  and  introduced  the  art  of  rug  weaving  to  the  local  Slavic 
populace,  were  finally  routed.  Also  known  as  the  "land  of  roses," 
Bessarabia  (officially  Moldavia  since  1939)  has  long  been  famous  for  its  flat 
woven  carpets,  almost  all  of  which  feature  roses  in  their  design,  including  this 
late-nineteenth-century  example  (110"  x  93")  in  mint  condition.  Dildarian 
Inc.,  595  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10022;  212-288-4948.  (5)  prima 
czarina:  Catherine  the  Great  and  Elizabeth  I  were  spiritual  sisters:  politically 
shrewd  and  remarkably  cultured.  In  more  lay  matters,  however,  the  Virgin 
Queen  and  the  libidinous  czarina  had  little  in  common.  When  Catherine 
commissioned  this  magnificent  portrait  byjohann  Baptist  Lampi  (oil  on  canvas, 

353/8"  x  393/h")  a  few  years  before  her  death  in 
1796,  she  had  already  exercised  her  royal  pre- 
rogative with  countless  young  "advisers" — all 
of  whom,  it  may  be  assumed,  were  required  to 
give  a  command  performance.  Bossi  Joaillier, 
19  rue  de  la  Cite,   1204  Geneva;  41-22-213- 
244.   (6)  seats  of  power:  A  guest  at  the 
Pavlovsk  palace  outside  Saint  Petersburg  in  1800  might  have 
sat  in  one  of  these  rare  mahogany  bergeres  with  brass  mounts. 
Although  described  as  Russian  Jacob  in  style  (after  the  French 
master  Georges  Jacob),  the  armchairs  have  little  in  common 
with  the  celebrated  cabinetmaker's  originals;  the  term  Jacob 
was  probably  no  more  than  a  commercial  ploy  to  evoke 
French   qualities   in   a   decidedly   Russian — but   hardly   less 
elegant — product.  Garrick  C.   Stephenson,  50  E.   57th  St., 
New  York,    NY   10022;  212-753-2570.   (7)  from  Russia 
with  love:   Since  1917,  there  haven't  been  many  luxury  items 
exported  from  Russia — with  one  notable  exception.  Petros- 
sian,  with  headquarters  in  Paris  and  New  York,  not  only  has 
exclusive  rights  to  import  Russian  caviar  but  also  charters 
planes  to  fly  its  treasure  in  fresh  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Indeed,  it  was  the  Petrossian  family  that  first  introduced 
the  delicacy  to  Paris  in  the  1920s,  when  their  good  friend  Cesar 
Ritz  took  a  "chance"  and  served  it  at  his  namesake  hotel  on  the 
Place  Vendome.  Petrossian,  182  W.  58th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10019; 212-245-0303.  □ 
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RESTAURANTS 


The  Return  of  the  Supper  Club 


In  the  thirties  and  forties,  big 
band  radio  broadcasts  boomed  out  from 
New  York  City's  Edison  Hotel  on  West 
Forty-seventh  Street.  From  1976  to 
1989,  naked  actors  romped  there  in  Oh! 
Calcutta!  When  a  sagging  Yiddish  the- 
ater production  of  Those  Were  the  Days 
closed  in  February  last  year,  the  ball- 
room in  the  Edison  Hotel  closed  with  it. 
Last  month,  though,  the  blue  lame 
curtain  went  up  on  The  Supper  Club, 
the  latest  venture  of  Paris-born  restaura- 
teur and  man-about-New  York  Jean  de 
Noyer,  fifty,  and  his  partner,  Lionel 
Casseroux,  twenty-eight,  a  singer  and 


Robert  Couturier, 
they  have  restored  and 
transformed  the  cav- 
ernous hall — capacity 
one  thousand — back 
into  the  glamorous  sil- 
ver and  gold  pleasure 
dome  of  its  glory  days. 
Updated,  with  moire, 
satin,  and  yards  of  blue  velvet,  The 
Supper  Club  is  modeled  after  the  classic 
supper  clubs  of  1940s  New  York — El 
Morocco,  the  Persian  Room,  and  the 
Copacabana. 

Revelers  can  enjoy  moderately  priced 


Supper  Man:  Jean  de  Noyer  in  his  new 
club,  which  opened  last  month. 


tap  dancer  turned  impresario.  Casser- 
oux is  booking  the  gigs,  stirring  up 
what  he  calls  "a  wide  cocktail  of  good 
entertainment,"  and  De  Noyer  is  Hex- 
ing his  culinary  muscle  with  this,  his 
sixth  New  York  dining  venture.  With 
the  help  of  noted  architect  and  designer 
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continental  bistro  fare  in  a  booth — 
complete  with  raspberry  velvet  curtains 
for  privacy — or  more  visibly  at  one  of 
the  120  tables,  and  then  take  to  the 
sunken  dance  floor  to  work  it  off. 

Live  entertainment  each  night  will 
feature  guests  .is  well  as    The  Supper 


Club's  own  band  led 
by  Barry  Levitt,  who 
the  owners  hope  will 
become  the  Benny 
Goodman  of  the 
nineties.  "We're  go- 
ing back  to  acoustic 
background  and 
sound.  We'll  have 
big  band  and  different  acts,  from  singers 
to  tap  dancers,  established  or  not,"  says 
Casseroux. 

De  Noyer,  a  dashing  homme  d'affaires, 
came  to  New  York  in  spring  1965  with 
$500  in  his  pocket  and  a  strong  entrepre- 
neurial spirit.  His  first  business, 
De  Noyer,  an  exclusive  clothing 
boutique,  opened  on  Manhattan's 
Upper  East  Side  in  1968.  In  1973, 
he  opened  La  Goulue,  his  Uppei 
East  Side  Belle  Epoque  bistro. 
One  of  his  best  customers  there 
was  Ernest  Hemingway's  grand- 
daughter Joan  ("Muffet"),  whom 
he  married  in  1976.  In  1982,  Dc 
Noyer  moved  on  to  a  new  restau- 
rant, La  Coupole,  touted  a^ 
"Manhattan's  newest  classy  bras- 
serie" and  named  after  the  Paru 
original.  By  1990,  he  had  re- 
married and  been  involved  in  sev- 
eral restaurant  projects  when  ht 
launched  Le  Comptoir,  whose 
regulars  included  everyone  fron 
Lee  Radziwill,  Brooke  Astor,  Os- 
car de  la  Renta,  and  Prince  Alber 
ot  Monaco  to  Rod  Stewart  am 
Oliver  Stone. 

Casseroux,  also  from  Paris, 
came  to  New  York  in  1982  tc 
study  tap  dancing  and  trainee 
with  Henry  Le  Tang,  a  choreogra- 
pher known  for  his  work  on  Tht 
Cotton  Club,  Sophisticated  Ladies 
and  Black  and  Blue. 

Can  the  nineties  support  : 
supper  club  with  enough  room  tc 
seat  one  thousand?  Absolutely,  say; 
Casseroux.  "The  only  thing  that  work: 
during  an  economic  crisis  is  quality 
entertainment."  — J.  N 

The  Supper  Club,  228  W.  Forty-seventh  St. 
New  York,  NY  10036;  212-921-1940. 
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WHAT  WE  HEARD  THIS  MONTH 
BY  RICHARD  JOHNSON 

WHERE  THERE'S  A  WILL  .  .  . 

Rumors  were  flying  last  fall  that  people  in  the 
late  choreographer  MARTHA  GRAHAM'S  cir- 
cle were  upset  about  the  fate  of  some  of  her 
most  valuable  possessions — several  ISAMU 
NOGUCHI  sculp- 
tures. The  works, 
which  were  commis- 
sioned by  Graham  for 
use  as  theatrical 
sets  for  her  dance 
company,  were  in- 
herited by  RON  PRO- 
TAS, one  of  her  artis- 
tic directors  and 
her  companion  of 
more  than  twenty 
years.  Graham's  es- 
tate in  its  en- 
tirety was  left 
to  Protas. 
Shortly  after  Graham's  death  last 
April,  the  issue  was  raised  of  Protas's 
having  exercised  undue  influence  over 
the  ninety-six-year-old  dance  diva.  "If 
the  company  goes  broke,  [Protas] 
is  left  with  a  multimillion-dollar  art 
collection,"  one  letter  sent  to  me 
protested.  "This  is  not  what  Mr. 
Noguchi  intended  when  he  made 
these  sculptures." 

Peter  R.  Stern,  the  lawyer  for  the  Martha 
Graham  estate  and  Protas,  said  Graham 
commissioned  the  minimalist  props — wood 
and  metal  trees,  canvas  and  wood  rocks, 
balls  of  twine — 
mostly  in  the  1940s. 
"They  are  really 
close  to  unmarket- 
able," Stern  told  me. 
"There  aren't  that 
many  people  who 
would  want  them." 
The  lawyer  said  the 
Noguchi  issue  is  be- 
ing raised  because 
"there's  a  number  of 
people    out   there 
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who,  for  some  reason,  don't  like 
Ron  Protas.  People  are  foment- 
ing resentment  that  simply 
isn't  justified." 

Which  people?  "There  are 
three  or  four  dancers  who  proba- 
bly hoped  to  receive  the  mantle 
of  being  her  designee.  But  they 
just  didn't  make  it,"  Stern  said. 
And  as  for  Protas,  "This  guy 
dedicated  a  good  part  of  his  life  to  Graham. 
This  is  what  she  wanted.  There  isn't  any 
question  about  it." 

STEAL  OF  A  DEAL 

You  can't  accuse  EDWARD  LE  MAY  of  taking 
advantage  of  an  art  dealer  just  for  paying  less 
than  $2,000  for  a  painting  that  he  found  in 
the  basement  of  a  Toronto  antiques  shop  and 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  up  to  $1.5  million. 

Le  May,  an  art  collector  who  has  discovered 
and  acquired  several  undervalued  seven- 
teenth-century works,  said  he  knew  immedi- 
ately that  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  was  by  Jusepe 
de  Ribera  (1591- 
1652),  despite 
substantial  overpaint- 
ing  that  had  been  done 
during  the  past  360 
years. 

But  the  dealer — we'll 
do  him  a  favor  and  leave 
his    name   out — just 
didn't  know  what  it  was 
worth.    "He's    an    old 
dealer.  What  can  I  say?" 
stated  the  modest  Le  May  with  a  shrug.  "Two 
things  don't  sell  in  Canada,"  he  added,  "reli- 
gious paintings  and  portraits." 

The  Ribera  is  certainly  for  sale.  But  first,  Le 
May  and  the  co-owner  of  the  painting,  Laszlo 
Cser  of  Restorart  Inc. ,  who  is  restor- 
ing it,  are  sending  it  to  the  Ribera 
retrospective  debuting  in  Naples, 
Italy,  in  February.  The  painting's 
value  should  peak  by  then,  though 
it's  unlikely  to  break  the  record  set 
in  1990,  when  a  Ribera  sold  at 
auction  at  Sotheby's  London  for 
$5.5  million.  Moreover,  it  did  not 
make  the  cut  for  the  Ribera  show  at 
New  York  City's  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um of  Art  next  fall,  which  marks  the 
artist's    four-hundredth    birthday. 


Art  Appreciation:  Jusepe  de  Ribera's 
St.  Paul  the  Apostle  (ca.  1632). 


Modern-dance  doyenne 
Martha  Graham. 


A  MUSEUM  GROWS 
IN  QUEENS 

EMILY  FISHER  LAN- 
DAU likes  to  share. 
Having  amassed  one 
of  the  world's  largest 
contemporary-art 
collections,  she's 
now  converted  a 
four-story  factory  in 
Long  Island  City,  New  York — just  across  the 
Fifty-ninth  Street  Bridge  from  Manhattan — 
into  a  personal  art  center  where,  by  appoint- 
ment only,  the  public  can  enjoy  her  hundreds 
of  masterpieces.  (She  ran  out  of  wall  space  at 
home  years  ago.)  Eyeing  the  enviably  huge 
basement  storage  area,  the  four  floors  of 
gallery  space,  and  a  roof  ideal  for  a  sculpture 
garden,  art-world  heavies  oohed  and  aahed 
when  they  came  to  tour  the  Fisher  Landau 
Center  recently. 

Aside  from  her  evident  knack  for  building 
impressive  art  spaces,  she  also  seems  to 
have  one  for  building  suspense.  At  a  Sunday 
gathering  at  the  art  center  attended  by  mega- 
dealers  LEO  CASTELLI,  LARRY  GAGOSIAN, 
MARY  BOONE,  IRVING  BLUM,  and  HOLLY 
SOLOMON,  the  Whitney  Museum's  DAVID 
ROSS  and  the  Brooklyn  Museum's  ROBERT 
BUCK,  and  artists  from  JASPER  JOHNS  to 
JOAN  NELSON,  not  one  nail  had  pierced  the 
pristine  white  walls 
to  hold  one  single 
painting.  Clearly,  the 
curious  will  have  to 
make  a  second  pil- 
grimage to  see  the 
art.  In  fact,  Bill  Katz, 
curator  of  the  center, 
said  the  galleries 
had  been  kept  empty 
to  best  display  the 
work  of  the  late  architect  Max  Gordon. 

Landau,  who  was  married  to  Martin  Fisher 
of  the  Fisher  brothers'  real  estate  dynasty 
before  she  married  Sheldon  Landau,  a  retired 
clothing  manufacturer,  has  been  collecting 
art  since  the  early  1960s.  Her  cache  includes 
works  by  Georgia  O'Keeffe,  Jasper  Johns, 
Mark  Rothko,  Jean  Dubuffet,  Piet  Mondrian, 
Picasso,  and  Leger.  She  has  also  supported 
younger  painters,  such  as  APRIL  GORNIK, 
ERIC  FISCHL,  DONALD  BAECHLER,  MARC 
INNERST,  and  EDWARD  RUSCHA. 
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Emily  Fisher  Landau 
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RECORDINGS 


Three  IVIen  and  a  Baton 


A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  AGO,  THE 
smart  money  was  on  three  gifted  con- 
ductors in  their  early  twenties.  There 
was  James  Levine,  with  a  seemingly 
uncontrollable  drive  for  the  ecstatic, 
who  apprenticed  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra's  goldpn-eared  taskmaster 
George  Szell.  There  was  Daniel  Baren- 
boim,  interpretatively  serious  and  ma- 
ture beyond  his  years,  who  was  already 
a  star  pianist  and  who  made  his  conduct- 
ing debut  in  Haifa,  Israel,  at  age  fifteen. 
And  there  was  Los  Angeles's  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas,  who  was  being  com- 
pared to  Leonard  Bernstein  for  his  podi- 
um charisma. 

Now  in  their  late  forties,  all  three 
have  achieved  positions  of  prominence 
as  the  heads  of  major  orchestras  and/or 
opera  companies.  All  three  are  in  de- 
mand with  the  leading  companies  of  the 
world.  All  have  massive  recording  con- 
tracts and  release  several  CDs  each  sea- 
son. All  three,  in  middle  age,  have  come 
to  the  point  in  their  lives  and  careers 


But    what 


where  they  can  con- 
vincingly make  a 
Big  Statement  and 
lately  have  been  do- 
ing just  that  by  re- 
cording cosmic, 
soul-searching  repertoire, 
about  actual  greatness? 

Among  Levine's  latest  Deutsche 
Grammophon  recordings  are  Haydn's 
glorious  cantata  The  Creation,  recorded 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic;  Warner's 
ultra-epic  mythological  conclusion  to 
the  Ring  saga,  Gbtterddmmemng,  featur- 
ing the  Conductor's  OWn  Metropolitan 


Opera  in  New  York  City;  and 
Hoist's  astrological  orgy   The 
Planets,  with  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony,  the  conductor's  sum- 
mer orchestra.  These  three  per- 
formances   demonstrate    that 
under  ideal  conditions,  Levine 
can  exhibit  a  genuine  breadth  of 
vision,    with  those  once-wild 
raptures  now  replaced  by  more 
consistent  aural  magnificence. 
His  Creation  is  ravishing  in  its 
playing  and  singing  (especially 
that  of  soprano  Kathleen  Bat- 
tle);   his    Gotterddmmerung    is 
properly  grandiose,  the  orches- 
tra a  gripping  entity  in  its  own 
right,   the  singers  generally  fine.   But 
how  self-conscious  he  sounds  here  next 
to  the  Levine  of  old,  the  Levine  of  the 
unbelievable  climaxes  and  driving  ener- 
gy. That  Levine  does,  though,  resurface 
in  The  Planets,  where  the  irrepressible 
conductor  simply  pushes  the  music  fur- 
ther than  it  has  ever  been  pushed  (only 
now  with  the  control  to  make  it  work), 
leaving  in  his  wake  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  sonic   blockbusters  of  re- 
corded music. 

Once  a  pretentious  ponderer,  Baren- 
boim  has  often  seemed  in  need  of  a  shot 
of  Levine's  passion  in  his  music  making. 
The  evidence  of  his  latest  efforts — 
which  include  fine  performances  of 
Bruckner's  mysterious  Ninth  Sympho- 
ny and  Wagner's  mystical  Parsifal,  both 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
on  Teldec — suggests  that  a 
new  sensuality  is,  at  last,  en- 
riching his  conducting.  But  it 
is  in  his  new  Erato  recordings 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
of  which  he  has  become  music 
director  this  season,  that  Bar- 
enboim  finally  seems  to  be 
coming  into  his  interpretative 
own.  Two  CDs  of  Strauss's  tone  po- 
ems are  fully  satisfying,  as  is  his  record- 
ing of  John  Corigliano's  new  Sympho- 
ny No.  1,  a  heart-wrenching  tribute  to 
musical  friends  of  his  who  were  lost  to 
the  AIDS  epidemic. 

Thomas  is  the  great  Dionysian  spirit 
among  conductors  today,  but  he  lias 
suffered  in  image  problem  bee  auseol  it. 


Dionysian  Spirit:  The  London  Symphony's  Michael  Tilson  T 

Often  considered  too  airy  and  light- 
weight, he  has  gradually  been  adding 
substance  to  his  interpretations,  with- 
out losing  the  ability  to  make  music 
seem  as  if  it  were  dancing  off  the  page. 
That  evocation  of  movement  is  at  the 
heart  of  Thomas's  new  recordings  with 
his  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
offers  a  beguilingly  lush,  buoyant, 
touching,  and  sentimental  rendition  of 
Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake  bal- 
let— the  best  currently  available.  And  he 
treats  Strauss's  Also  Sprach  Zarathustra 
as  the  intricate  cosmic  dance  it  really  is. 
But  like  Levine  and  Barenboim,  it  is 
with  the  always-astonishing  Chicago 
Symphony  that  Thomas  has  made  his 
most  stunning  recording — of  Charles 
Ives's  monumental  Fourth  Symphony. 
Thomas  so  revels  in  its  raucous  celebra- 
tion that  in  the  process  he  seems  to 
convey  all  that  is  good  in  American 
music  and  the  American  spirit.  Thom- 
as's new  releases  are  on  Sony  Classical, 
which  picked  him  up  as  part  of  the  CBS 
Masterworks  baggage  when  it  pur- 
chased the  label  two  years  ago  and  now 
seems  slightly  uneasy  with  this  unpre- 
dictable personality.  Sony  shouldn't  be. 
Anyone  who  can  make  a  recording  this 
good  and  important  deserves  at  least  the 
same  superstellar  treatment  given  Le- 
vine and  Barenboim  by  their  labels.  If 
Thomas,  in  fact,  keeps  getting  better,  he 
could  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  leading 
conductor  of  his  generation,  impressive 
as  the  competition  may  be. 

— MarkSwed 
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CONNOISSEUR 


PROVENANCE 


This  rare  green  painted  and  gild- 
ed  vase — made  at  the  French  royal  por- 
celain factory  in  Sevres  about  1780 — 
was   first   owned   by    a   distinguished 
Polish  statesman,  Count  Stanislas  Po- 
tocki  (1757-1821).  As  part  of  a  typical 
eighteenth-century  young  nobleman's 
education,  Potocki  made  the  grand  tour 
of  Europe,  commissioning  his  portrait, 
painted  by  the  French  mas- 
ter   Jacques-Louis     David, 
along  the  way,  and  buying 
the  Sevres  vase.  Even  at  the 
time    of    its    manufacture, 
Sevres     porcelain    was    so 
highly  prized — and  priced — 
that  few  outside  the  French 
royal  family  and  the  richest 
members     of    their     court 
could  afford  it. 

Untraced  for  about  a  cen- 
tury after  being  sold  by  Po- 
tocki's  heirs,  the  vase  was 
purchased  by  English  art  dealer  Joseph 
Duveen  at  the  turn  of  this  century. 
Among  his  biggest  clients,  Duveen 
counted  several  American  millionaires, 

The  scene  on  this  gilded  Sevres  vase  (ca.  1780) 
depicts  a  woman  visiting  an  apothecary. 


Culture  Vulture:  English  art 
dealer  Joseph  Duveen. 


including  financier  Andrew  Mellon  and 
dime-store  magnate  Samuel  Kress,  all 
eager  for  Europe's  artistic  glories.  The 
dealer's  highly  unscrupulous  business 
practices  were  revealed  in  1986,  when 
Artful  Partners  author  Colin  Simpson 
detailed  Duveen's  longstanding  habit  of 
paying  art  historian  Bernard  Berenson 
to  "upgrade"  the  attributions  of  dubi- 
ous old  masters 
before  Duveen 
sold  them  to  his 
collectors. 

Duveen 
Brothers,  as  the 
New  York  City 
branch  of  his  gal- 
lery was  known, 
was  sold  in  1965 
to  industrialist 
and  art  patron 
Norton  Simon. 
An  initial  inter- 
est in  the  works  of  Degas,  Gauguin,  and 
Cezanne  led  Simon  to  form  an  impres- 
sive collection  of  Impressionist  and 
modern  paintings,  later  adding  old  mas- 
ters and  art  from  India  and  South- 
east Asia.  Simon  currently  exhibits 
his  art  holdings  to  the  public  in  the 
museum  that  bears  his  name  in 
Pasadena,  California. 

In  1971,  Simon  sold  the  remain- 
ing Duveen  Brothers  inventory — 
including  the  Sevres  vase — 
through  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  in 
New  York  City.  Only  one  other 
vase  with  the  same  form — but  exe- 
cuted in  blue — is  known  to  exist;  it 
is  part  of  the  Rothschild  collection 
at  Waddesdon  Manor,  now  part  of 
England's  National  Trust. 

The  green  vase  is  now  for  sale  at 
Dalva  Brothers  Inc.,  a  New  York 
gallery  specializing  in  French  eigh- 
teenth-century furniture  and  other 
decorative  arts.  It  commands  a 
price  of  $250,()()0— a  sum  that 
might  have  seemed  entirely  too 
reasonable  to  his  lordship  Duveen. 
— Carlos  A.  Rosas 

Dalva  Brothers  Inc.,  44  E.  Fifty-seventh 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10022;  212-758- 
2291. 


Acquiring  Minds 

.  .  .  Want  to  Own 


ARNOLD  SCAASI,  fashion  designer 

"One  of  the  first  artists  whose  work  I  started 
to  collect  in  depth  was  sculptor  Louise  Nevel- 
son.  Her  dealer,  Arnold  Glimcher  of  The  Pace 
Gallery  in  New  York  City,  -..-^ 

introduced  me  to  her 
more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  He  thought  I  should 
design  her  wardrobe  for 
a  national  college  lec- 
ture tour  she  was  about 
to  go  on.  We  hit  it  off 
immediately.  As  she 
was  a  woman  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  I  thought  she  would  look  best  in 
conservative  black  suits.  After  showing  her  a 
few,  she  said,  'Now  dear,  come  back  and  sit 
by  me.'  She  then  said  with  great  verve,  I  am 
not  a  Scarsdale  matron.'  She  was  wearing  a 
tall  fake-fur  hat,  a  denim  work  shirt,  and 
trousers  with  a  sable  coat  and  three  pairs  of 
false  eyelashes.  I  then  said  to  her,  'It's  true 
you  are  not  a  Scarsdale  matron — you  are  the 
Empress  of  Art  and  that's  how  I  will  dress  you.' 
Ultimately,  she  chose  an  evening  jacket  and  a 
rich  brocaded  suit.  I  started  collecting  her 
work  very  seriously  as  our  friendship  grew, 
and  I  commissioned  a  ceiling  from  her.  Now  I 
have  about  six  Nevelsons.  I  even  have  one  in 
the  country." 

JOHN  A.  TRAINA,  JR.,  investor,  with  his 
wife,  novelist  Danielle  Steel 

"Some  years  ago  I  was  shopping  for  a  ciga- 
rette case,  and  I  learned  that  the  'good'  ones 
were  all  too  expensive. 
But  I  did  find  an  old, 
wonderfully  used  gold 
example  made  in  Rus- 
sia. It  looked  like  an 
older  version  of  a  new 
Cartier  model  but  had  a 
feeling  of  age  that 
couldn't  be  re-created. 
It  was  dated  1908  and 
signed  by  Henrik  Wig- 
strom  of  Faberge  in 
Saint  Petersburg  and  was  put  together  like  a 
clock.  When  the  case  was  closed,  you  could 
absolutely  not  find  the  hinges,  and  it  sealed 
perfectly.  I  later  found  that  Wigstrom  made 
clocks  as  well  as  the  imperial  Easter  eggs 
when  he  was  workmaster  of  the  Faberge  firm . 
Now,  some  two  hundred  pieces  later,  I  am 
still  collecting  Faberge.  But  one  thing's 
changed:  I've  given  up  smoking." 

— Compiled  by  Carlos  A.  Rosas 
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„mong  single-malt  Scotch'*  biggest 
fans  are  the  British  Royal  family.  The 
Glenlivet  and  Highland  Park  are  two 
popular  brands. 


THE  COCKTAIL  HOUR 


Single  Malts:  Local  Heroes 

Scotch  lovers  everywhere  are  pledging  allegiance  to  the  rarefied 
single  malts — from  the  fresh,  sweet  tastes  of  the  Lowlands  to  the  peaty  heavy- 
weights of  the  west — as  the  national  drink  of  Scotland  is  being 
discovered  abroad  by  a  new  breed  of  sophisticates . 

by  F.  Paul  Pacult 


Until  the  seventies,  when  Ameri- 
cans  wanted  to  entertain  they  invited 
guests  to  their  homes  for  cocktail  parties 
and  served  Scotch  whisky.  It  was  part  of 
the  social  fabric  of  the  country.    But 
later,  the  young  adults  born  during  the 
Truman  and  Eisenhower  administra- 
tions preferred  to  slake  their  thirst  out- 
side the  home  at  trendy  bistros  with 
Chardonnay,  Beaujolais  nouveau,  Co- 
rona beer,  or  Perrier.  They  seemed  to 
think    the   amber   distilled   spirits    (or 
"brown  goods,"  as  they  are  known  in 
the  trade)  were  out  of  date  and  obsolete. 
So  after  more  than  three  decades  of 
steady   growth   in    the    United    States 
marketplace,    starting    at    the    end    of 
World  War  II,  sales  of  Scotch  dropped 
precipitously  between  1979  and  1989 — 
caught  in  the  double  bind  of  anti-alco- 
hol lobbies  (what  one  vintner  calls  neo- 
prohibitionists)  and  chic  health  fanati- 
cism. Today,  Scotch  whisky  is  staging  a 
comeback,    but   in    a    different    guise. 
Together    with    other    superpremium 
drinks,  such  as  vintage  port,  Armagnac, 
Cognac,    and   bourbon,    single-malt 
Scotch  is  being  rediscovered  by 
the  same  affluent  white-collar 
professionals  who  rejected  it  a 
decade  ago.  This  is  the  consumer 
group  that  has  honed  its  wine- 
^m  appreciation  skills  and  is  now 

^^v>S|t  ready    for    drinks    with    a 

>..       higher     alcohol     content 
and    greater    complexity 
B^^___^^  than  wine. 

Single  malts  aren't  just 

any  old  Scotch  whiskies. 

Although  the  high-profile 

blended    Scotches,     like 

Dewar's     "White     Label," 

Johnnie  Walker  Red  Label, 

J&B  Rare,  Scoresby,  Pinch, 

Chivas     Regal,     and     Cutty 

Sark,   still   account  for   more 

than  95  percent  of  the  Scotch 

produced    annually,    the   single 


malts  have  been  in  the  spotlight  lately. 
They  are  the  elegant,  unblended,  bench- 
mark whiskies  of  the  Scotch  industry, 
with  roots  going  back  to  the  1400s.  The 
two  most  popular  are,  worldwide, 
Glenfiddich  (one  of  the  first  single  malts 
to  be  sold  outside  Scotland),  and  in  the 
United  States,  The  Glenlivet. 

Blended  whiskies  result  from  intri- 
cate combinations  of  grain  whiskies 
(barley  and  maize)  and  malt  whisky 
(made  from  barley).  The  grain  whiskies 
provide  the  volume  and  the  foundation 
for  the  Scotch  blends,  whereas  the  malt 
whiskies,  which  routinely  constitute 
about  40  percent  of  the  blend,  contrib- 
ute the  flavor.  The  formulas  are  careful- 
ly worked  out  by  expert  blenders  and 
can  involve  as  many  as  fifty  grain  and 
malt  whiskies  in  one  bottle.  The  goal  is 
to  create  a  mellow,  easily  drinkable 
beverage  that  appeals  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people.  And  blended  whis- 
kies have  passionate  partisans  in  every 
arena,  from  the  White  House  to  the 
silver  screen.  Andrew  Carnegie,  that 
Scottish-born  philanthropist,  had  a  case 
of  Dewar's  shipped  to  the  White  House 
for  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  ordered  a  lot  of  Cutty 
Sark.  Winston  Churchill's  favorite  was 
Johnnie  Walker  Black  Label,  Margaret 
Thatcher  favors  J&B  Rare,  and  her 
fellow  Brit  Joan  Collins  revealed  in  her 
autobiography  that  her  favorite  drink  is 
Scotch  and  coke. 

Single  malts  are  quite  different.  They 
arc  unblended,  which  means  that  the 
taste  of  each  is  highly  distinctive  and 
much  more  intense  than  that  of  the 
blends.  But  their  advocates  are  just  as 
devoted.  Among  them  are  members  of 
the  British  royal  family.  Prince  Charles 
apparently  likes  Laphroaig,  whereas  his 
grandmother,  the  Queen  Mother,  is 
loyal  to  Glengoyne.  Prince  Philip  has 
been  photographed  with  Glenfiddich, 
and    though    it   is    too   soon    to  judge 


Prince  William's  tastes,  special  casks  of 
Cardhu  single  malt  have  been  laid 
down  to  be  bottled  for  his  eighteenth 
birthday. 

One  feature  consumers  find  particu- 
larly appealing  is  that,  like  fine  wines — 
from  Burgundy,  Bordeaux,  or  Napa, 
for  instance — all  of  the  premium 
Scotches  clearly  reflect  the  environment 
of  their  origin. 

There  are  four  great  whisky  regions 
in  Scotland.  The  Lowlands  lie  near 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  whisky 
produced  there  is  soft  and  fruity,  clearly 
a  product  of  the  gentle,  pastoral  terrain 
of  the  nation's  best  farmland.  The  fa- 
mous Lowlands  distilleries  include  Au- 
chentoshan,  Glenkinchic,  and  Rose- 
bank.  Their  single  malts  are  fresh  and 
slightly  sweet  and  make  excellent  appe- 
tite stimulants  before  dinner. 

The  far-flung  Islay,  Campbeltown, 
and  islands  region  comprises  the  Kin- 
tyre  peninsula  and  the  Inner  Hebrides 
islands  of  Islay,  Jura,  Mull,  andSkyeoff 
Scotland's  west  coast.  The  pungent, 
iodine-flavored  single  malts  of  Islay  are 
the  most  famous.  They  taste  of  the  salt 
sea  air  and  the  island  spring  water, 
which  flows  through  its  peat  bogs. 
There  are  obviously  many  components 
that  give  a  whisky  its  distinctive  taste, 
but  the  water  the  barley  is  mixed  with 
and  the  peat  fires  it  is  dried  over  are  two 
important  ones.  The  Scotches  from  this 
region  are  among  the  most  intense.  The 
more  moderate  but  still  briny  island 
malts  include  Bunnahabhain,  Bruich- 
laddich,  and  Bowmore  from  Islay,  and 
Talisker  from  Skye.  There  are  two 
other  Islay  heavyweights,  which  arc  so 
steeped  in  peaty,  earthy  aromas  that 
their  detractors  describe  them  as  too 
medicinal,  although  their  proponents 
call  them  the  ultimate  Scotches.  These 
arc  Lagavulin  and  Laphroaig,  both  of 
which  have  passionate  cult  followings. 
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The  exceptional  single  malts  from  the 
Springbank  Distillery  in  Campbel- 
town, which  sits  on  a  lonely  spit  of  land 
on  Scotland's  southwest  coast  that  al- 
most touches  Ireland,  are  very  rare,  but 
well  worth  tracking  down. 

The  Scotch  produced  in  the  High- 
lands, the  huge,  L-shaped  area  on  the 
mainland  that  includes  the  region  north 
of  Inverness,  west  to  Oban,  and  across 
the  central-eastern  Grampian  Moun- 
tains, as  well  as  the  Orkney  islands  off 
the  north  coast,  is  less  assertive  than  that 
of  the  west  coast  but  is  nonetheless 
robust  and  hearty.  The  single  malts 
made  by  Highland  Park,  Glcngoyne, 
Glenturret,  Dalwhinnie,  Edradour, 
Royal  Lochnagar,  Oban,  Fettercairn, 
Glcnmorangie,   and  The  Dalmore  are 


richly  fragrant,  with  peaty,  smoky 
tastes  and  a  floral  quality  from  the 
heather  of  this  mountainous  terrain. 

And  finally  there  is  Speyside,  home  to 
more  first-rate  whisky  distilleries  than 
anywhere  else  on  the  planet,  and  rough- 
ly half  of  all  those  in  Scotland.  Some 
traditionalists  stubbornly  consider 
Speyside  part  of  the  Highlands,  but 
because  the  exquisitely  balanced  single 
malts  of  the  region  are  influenced  by  the 
terrestrial  richness  of  the  glens  carved 
eons  ago  by  the  River  Spey  and  its 
tributaries,  they  deserve  a  designation 
of  their  own.  These  Scotches  are  consid- 
ered the  quintessential  single  malts, 
combining  as  they  do  a  sedate,  velvety 
feel  with  layer  upon  layer  of  flavors. 
Some  are  reminiscent  of  flowers,  tresh 


fruit,  English  toffee,  or  vanilla;  others 
retain  the  unmistakable  impressions  of 
the  old  sherry  barrels  in  which  they 
were  aged.  Among  the  Speysides  worth 
discovering  are  Cragganmore,  The 
Glenlivet,  The  Macallan,  Glenfarclas, 
Cardhu,  Mortlach,  Knockando,  The 
Singleton  of  Auchroisk,  The  Balvenic, 
Glendronach,  and  the  friendly,  unde- 
manding Glenfiddich. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  a  complete  list  of 
the  single  malts,  and  the  characteriza- 
tions are  very  general.  One  of  the  fasci- 
nating things  about  Scotch  is  that  even  if 
the  whiskies  come  from  the  same  re- 
gion, no  two  taste  exactly  alike.  There 
are  more  than  one  hundred  distillers  of 
single  malts  in  Scotland,  all  working 
with  the  same  basic  materials — barley, 
yeast,  water,  and  wood  barrels — yet 
each  interprets  the  union  of  these  natural 
elements  in  its  own  way.  The  individual 
personalities  of  the  single  malts  are  a 
result  of  the  combined  arts  of  distillation 
and  wood  maturation. 

Single  malts  are  made  the  way  they 
were  two  centuries  ago,  in  small  batches 
in  pear-shaped  copper  pot  stills.  This 
gives  them  their  depth  of  character  and 
their  remarkable  flavor  variations.  Ian 
Grieve,  master  blender  for  United  Dis- 
tillers, believes  single  malts  should  be 
eased  into.  "The  real  enjoyment  of 
drinking  malts  is  like  climbing  a  lad- 
der," he  says.  "Start  with  the  lighter 
Lowlands  ones  and  start  climbing.  Find 
the  rung  that  is  most  comfortable  and 
stick  with  it"  is  his  suggestion.  Bear  in 
mind,  too,  that  age  affects  taste.  The  age 
on  the  label  indicates  how  long  the 
single  malt  was  matured  before  it  was 
bottled;  many  distilleries  offer  single 
malts  of  various  ages. 


Stocking  Up  for  the  Millennium 


Single  malts  may  have  been  around  for  five 
hundred  years,  but  at  this  moment  they  are  in 
the  forefront  of  the  public's  consciousness. 
Stuart  Ramsay  of  Portland,  Oregon,  has  inau- 
gurated a  quarterly  called  Uisge  Beatha  (pro- 
nounced ooshka  bayha,  Gaelic  for  "water  of 
life,  "the  original  phrase  for  whisky),  all  about 
the  single-malt  whiskies  of  Scotland. 

And  Americans  can  now  order  a  millennial 
Scotch.  Journalist  Kathleen  Beckett  reports 
that  while  supplies  last,  the  Aberlour  Distill- 
ery in  Speyside,  Scotland,  i  elllng  casks  of 
single  malt.  What  they're  attue  ly  selling  is 
the  contents  of  the  oak  hogsheads,  some  of 


which  once  held  American  bourbon,  others 
Spanish  sherry.  After  ten  years  of  aging,  the 
whisky  from  the  various  containers  is  blend- 
ed to  produce  Aberlour's  distinctive  rich, 
round  nose. 

But  private  individuals  can  purchase  one  of 
the  hogsheads  now  being  stored  in  a  cellar  in 
Scotland,  which  will  each  yield  360  (750 
milliliter)  oottles  of  spirits  distilled  in  1989. 
The  distillery  will  bottle,  custom-label,  and 
ship  the  single  malts  when  they  come  to 
maturity  in  1999,  just  in  time  to  have  a 
drink  to  celebrate  New  Year's  Eve  of  the 
millennium. 


For  information  about  Uisge  Beatha,  con- 
tact Stuart  Ramsay  at  2861  SE  Woodward 
St.,  Portland,  OR  97202;  503-233-1854. 
(Subscriptions  are  $22  in  the  United  States, 
£15.50  in  the  United  Kingdom.) 

In  this  country,  Aberlour's  representative  is 
Ian  Mitchell,  %  The  Millennium  Offer,  P.O. 
Box  6527,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York, 
NY  10163-6022;  212-725-9144.  He  can 
provide  more  detailed  information  and  a 
tasting  glass  to  sample  your  investment.  (The 
casks  are  priced  at  $2,900,  about  $8  per 
bottle,  plus  $4  per  bottle  for  tax  and  shipping 
charges.) 
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For  example,  the  Macallan  Distillery 
in  Speyside  has  twelve-year-old,  eigh- 
teen-year-old, and  twenty-five-year- 
old  single  malts,  and  the  taste  becomes 
more  complex  the  longer  the  whisky 
ages.  If  you  are  having  a  first  experience 
with  single  malts,  it's  probably  best  to 
stick  with  the  ten-  to  twelve-year-olds 
for  the  initial  go-round.  Ascending  the 
ladder  of  strength,  you  would  first 
encounter  the  fresh  products  of  the 
Lowlands,  then  the  many  lavish  ones 
from  Speyside,  next  the  rich  drinks 
from  the  Highlands,  and  finally,  on  the 
top  rung,  the  powerful  single  malts  of 
Islay  and  the  Inner  Hebrides  islands. 
With  this  last  category  it  is  well  to  heed 
Grieve's  warning:  "Drinking  the 
wrong  malt  first  would  be  unfortu- 
nate." And  the  Islays  do  require  some 
working  up  to;  one  either  loves  them  or 
hates  them. 

How  can  you  tell  which  single  malt  is 
for  you?  Taste,  of  course,  but  many 
distillers,  master  blenders,  and  experi- 
enced professional  tasters  don't  even  sip 
a  whisky  when  they're  appraising  it. 
Any  distilled  spirit  is  far  more  compli- 
cated to  evaluate  than  wine,  if  only 
because  of  the  higher  alcohol  level 
(about  40  to  43  percent  in  Scotch, 
roughly  11  to  14  percent  in  wine).  And 
Scotch  is  perhaps  the  most  complex 
distilled  spirit  made.  So  to  evaluate  it  the 
professionals  have  disciplined  their 
sense  of  smell;  the  technique  they  use  is 
called  nosing. 

Several  methods  facilitate  the  pro- 
cess. Probably  the  most  common,  and 
one  endorsed  by  most  master  blenders, 
is  to  add  a  few  drops  of  spring  water — 
lbout  six  at  most — to  two  to  three 
Dunces  of  Scotch.  The  water  releases  the 
nomas  inherent  in  the  whisky,  making 
losing  easier.  A  good  way  to  train  the 
sense  of  smell  to  search  past  the  rush  of 
ilcohol  is  to  stick  your  nose  into  the 
jowl  of  the  glass  and  breathe  deeply 
through  the  mouth.  The  advantage  of 
this  simple  technique  is  that  the  harsh 
ilcoholic  vapors  are  drawn  away  from 
:he  nose,  leaving  it  free  to  appreciate  the 
subtle  aromas  that  make  up  single  malt's 
rlavor.  A  snifter  is  well  suited  for  this, 
ind  a  tulip-shaped  glass  is  good  because 
:he  fumes  go  up  the  sides  rather  than 
vaporating  off  the  middle. 

However  you  make  your  taste  com- 
parisons, and  whichever  single  malt  you 
decide  you  prefer,  clearly  getting  there 
s  part  of  the  pleasure.    □ 


Masterpiece  Re-Creations, 


Vie  masters  of  today 
re-creating  the  masterpieces 
of  yesterday  for  the 
collections  of  tomorrow 
Museum-quality  re-creations 
hand-painted  in  oil  on  fine 
canvas,  authentically  aged  to 
match  the  original  and 
mounted  in  handcrafted 
period  frame  re-creations. 

We  have  a  large  collection 
of  re-creations  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 
You  may  also  commission 
re-creations  in  the  exact  sizes 
to  fit  your  specific  needs. 

We  guarantee  your  absolute 
satisfaction  with  all  of  our 
Masterpiece  Re-Creations. 


ERITAGE  HOUc 
-GALLERIES- 


"The  Money-Changer  and  His  Wife"  (Museo  del  Prado,  Madrid) 

Original  painted  by  Marinus  Classzon  van  Reymerswaele,  c.  1539 

Masterpiece  Re-Creation  by  Heritage  House  Galleries,  c.  1991 

A  complimentary  information  package  will  be  sent  to  you 
if  you  mention  the  name  of  this  publication.  We  can  also 
include  a  beautiful  320-page  "Art  Source  Book"  with  over 
700  colour  plates  for  twenty-nine  dollars  (U.S.). 

4800  North  State  Road  Seven  ♦  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33319-5811 
Telephones  305/735-5601  ♦  800/448-4583  ♦  Facsimile  305/735-5607 
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BrushTo  Capture  A 
Woman's  Softness. 


Getting  a  portrait  this  delicate 
doesn't  have  to  be  difficult. 

Portraits  South  now  represents 
nearly  100  renowned  artists,  and 
our  unique  services  can  help 
match  you  with  the  one  who  best 
suits  your  style  and  budget. 

Send  this  coupon,  with  $5, 
for  a  brochure  of  artists' samples. 

She  has  a 
special  touch: 
so  should 
her  portrait. 
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An  Embarrassment  of  Riches 

The  1980s  may  have  seemed  vulgar,  but  during  the  Renaissance,  ostentatious 
displays  of  wealth  were  so  extreme  that  they  were  banned  entirely . 

by  Helen  Costantino  Fioratti 


OUR  NATION'S  AMBIVALENT  RELA- 
tionship  with  conspicuous  consump- 
tion is  nothing  new.  Admiration  and 
resentment  of  the  nouveaux  riches,  in 
particular,  have  been  around  as  long  as 
the  nouveaux  riches  themselves.  If  any- 
thing, the  extravagance  of  our  era's 
Kravises,  Gutfreunds,  and  Basses  pales 
beside  that  of  the  Renaissance  merchant 
class — the  bourgeoisie  that  emerged 
with  the  rise  of  European  commerce  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
and  celebrated  its  burgeoning  wealth  so 
ostentatiously  that  an  alarmed  nobility 
enacted  sumptuary  laws  to  curb  the 
flamboyant  vulgarity. 

By  the  fourteenth  century  the  Italian 
peninsula,  despite  its  political  frag- 
mentation, had 
emerged  as  the 
cultural  center  of 
Europe.  The  Re- 
naissance saw  a 
reawakening  of 
classical  art  and 
learning  as  well 
as  a  renewed 
prosperity  not 
seen  since  Impe- 
rial Rome.  Wed- 
dings, pageants, 
and  fetes  were 
the  nobles'  fa- 
vored expres- 
sions of  aristo- 
cratic preroga- 
tive, and  the 
bourgeoisie 
was  anxious  to  adopt  them.  Renais- 
sance artists  such  as  Raphael,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  achieved 
their  earliest  renown  as  ordomuiteurs  de 
fete  (party  designers),  creating  events 
so  grandiose  they  would  give  Saul 
Steinberg  pause.  For  one  banquet,  del 
Sarto  designed  a  temple  using  a  culinary 
theme — with  colored  gelatin  .is  pa 


Party  Animal/Renaissance 
Man:  Andrea  del  Sarto's  self- 
portrait  (ca.  1528)  hangs  in  the 
Uffizi  gallery  in  Florence,  Italy. 


ment,  columns  made  of  sausages  sup- 
porting capitals  carved  from  Parmesan 
cheese,  and  a  reading  stand  made  of  cold 
veal  featuring  a  book  with  lasagna 
pages  and  musical  notes  inscribed  in 
pepper  grains. 

These  displays  of  wealth  prescribed 
the  production  of  increasingly  sumptu- 
ous accoutrements.  Venice  became 
famous  for  the  splendor  of  its  silver  and 
gold  utensils  (including  the  fork,  which 
it  popularized);  gold  toothpicks;  gold, 
silver,  damascened-copper,  and  bronze 
vases,  trays,  bowls,  water  pitchers,  and 
wine  basins;  and  white  linen  tablecloths, 
which  were  changed  repeatedly  during 
the  course  of  a  meal.  Practitioners  of  the 
prestigious  art  of  napkin  folding  created 
elaborate  sailboats,  fish,  otters,  griffins, 
double-headed  eagles,  and  castles  com- 
plete with  parapets  and  towers  (the 
napkin's  complexity  corresponding  to 
the  social  rank  of  its  user).  And  of  course 
no  banquet  was  complete  without  an 
expert  majordomo  who,  while  oversee- 
ing the  table  linens,  finger  bowls,  can- 
dlesticks, and  scented  water,  also  en- 
sured that  the  serving  of  the  courses 
didn't  interrupt  the  musical  and  dramat- 
ic interludes. 

But  perhaps  these  excesses  are  best 
expressed  by  a  pair  of  statistics:  in  1415, 
one  prosperous  Florentine  merchant 
spent  fifty-four  florins  on  his  marriage 
celebration;  a  well-paid  artisan  earned 
about  eighteen  florins  annually.  Still, 
the  lower  classes  probably  didn't  mind; 
one  of  pageantry's  purposes  was  to 
impress  the  peasantry,  who  like  today's 
tourists  gaping  at  the  atrium  of  Trump 
Tower  were  thrilled  by  their  proximity 
to  such  splendor. 

The  vulgar  world  of  commerce 
sometimes  invaded  even  the  realm  of 
the  <oiirt  The  June  1  V>«  marriage  fes- 
tivities ot  Viol.uite.  tin  daughter  of 
( ialeazzo  II  Visconti  (whose  family  had 


recently  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
minor  nobility)  to  Lionel,  King  Edward 
Ill's  son,  served  as  both  a  social  triumph 
and  an  efficient  advertising  venue  for 
Milanese  armor  manufacturing  and  the 
breeding  of  war-horses,  which  were 
actually  dispensed  as  party  favors  to  the 
guests. 

Such  extravagances  alarmed  the  es- 
tablished aristocracy,  which  considered 
them  needless  expenditures  at  best — 
they  preferred  the  money  to  remain 
available  for  their  own  purposes — and  a 
threat  to  society  at  worst.  By  the  1400s, 
sumptuary  laws  restricting  expressions 
of  wealth  from  fans  to  funerals  had  been 
enacted  throughout  Europe,  as  Old 
Money  tried  (mostly  in  vain)  to  keep 
New  Money  in  its  place. 

The  sumptuary  laws  were  especially  I 
prevalent  in  Italian  communes.  As  early  \ 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  weddings  in 
Bologna,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice 
were  hampered  by  dictates  concerning  I 
everything — the    number    and    socia: 
rank  of  guests,  the  timing  of  banquets 
the  number  and  lavishness  of  courses 
the  value  of  the  trousseau,    weddim 
gifts,  and  the  nuptial  chest  itself.  The 
protocol  of  funerals  fell  under  simila 
restrictions. 

The  exorbitant  feasts  of  the  signoria  (; 
city's    governing    body,     which    wa: 
largely  composed  of  nobles),  however 
were   rarely    thwarted   by    their   owi 
edicts.  Even  laws  that  theoretically  ap 
plied  to  the  aristocracy  as  well  as  the 
bourgeoisie  were  rarely  enforced  in  th 
case  of  the  high-born.  During  the  reigii 
of  England's  Edward  II  (1307-1327), 
proclamation   was   issued   against   th 
"outrageous  and  excessive  multitude  o 
meats  and  dishes,"  which  the  great  me 
of  England  served  in  their  castles.  Ther' 
is  little  evidence,  though,  that  the  grca 
men  of  England  ever  moderated  thei 
dining  habits. 
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e  anciens  nouveaux  riches,  as  depicted  in  The  Feast,  by  Abraham  Janssens 
75-1632),  in  the  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts  et  d' Archeologie  in  Troyes,  France. 


Nor  is  it  likely  that  Renaissance  fash- 
njion  victims  heeded  commandments  to 
dress  down.  Sumptuary  laws  regulating 
fashion  were  even  more  painstaking — 
and  more  dreaded — than  party-giving 
restrictions.  The  expense  and  luxury  of 
women's  attire  in  particular  worried 
French  and  Italian  city  fathers,  who 
issued  draconian  ordinances  prohibiting 
sartorial  arrogance  in  the  name  of  the 
i."omtnon  good. 

Every  segment  of  society — or  so  the 
I  heory  held — had  a  proper  role  in  God's 
J  i-iocial  order,  and  clothing  was  its  indeh- 
j  Me  expression.  The  bourgeoisie's  pas- 
.  >ion  tor  finery,  however,  swiftly  eroded 
:he  boundaries  between  these  catego- 
ries,   and    regulating   every   aspect   of 
.  (idornment  became  necessary  to  con- 
firm   the   wearer's   God-given   status. 
"f.aws  forbade  merchants'  wives  from 
possessing    multicolored,     checked, 
itriped,  brocaded,  or  figured  velvet  and 
..,  *old-  or    silver-embroidered    gowns. 
Florentine  officials  stopped  women  on 
,.  he  street  to  inspect  their  clothes  and 
aided  wardrobes  to  uncover  the  in- 


:riminating  luxuries  hanging  within.  In 


two  days  in  1401,  210  gowns  were 
confiscated  in  the  commune  of  Bologna 
when  a  routine  inspection  turned  up 
numerous  violations  of  the  city's  dress 
code,  which  governed,  among  other 
things,  jewels,  belts,  rings,  fur,  shoes, 
fringe,  dresses,  and  buttons. 

The  most  severely  censured  fashion 
statements  of  all,  though,  were  the 
pointed  shoes  first  donned  by  English 
knights  and  dubbed  poulaines  in  France, 
where  after  substantial  refinement  they 
became  the  Renaissance  equivalent  of 
glitter-rock  platform  shoes.  Crafted  of 
gilt  leather  or  velvet  embroidered  with 
gold  and  pearls,  poulaines  finally  became 
so  unwieldy  that  even  when  the  toes 
were  stuffed  to  make  the  points  curl  up, 
they  had  to  be  tied  to  the  knees  (with 
gold  or  silver  chains,  of  course)  to  allow 
the  wearer  to  walk.  The  resultant  crip- 
pling effect  produced  an  effeminate, 
mincing  gait  that  was  denounced  from 
pulpits  as  decadent  and  eventually  out- 
lawed, as  the  peasants  grew  convinced 
that  poulaines  were  signs  of  the  devil. 

Of  course,  the  more  style-obsessed 
citizens  found  ways  to  circumvent  the 
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laws.  Restricted  attire  could  be  discreet- 
ly worn  under  other  garments;  silk  or 
fur  sleeve  linings  were  unlikely  to  be 
detected.  And  why,  after  all,  should  the 
bourgeoisie  obey  regulations  the  nobles 
openly  flouted?  A  wedding  gown  made 
in  1447  for  a  noble  Florentine  heiress  to 
the  Strozzi  banking  fortune  was  deco- 
rated with  a  garland  of  two  hundred 
peacock  tail  feathers,  pearls,  and  shim- 
mering bits  of  gold,  all  accented  by 
flowers  and  gilt  leaves.  The  gown  cost 
636  livres,  equivalent  to  five  hundred 
days'  wages  of  a  skilled  laborer.  The 
garment  was  not  confiscated. 

Given  the  recent  fervent  disapproval 
of  the  flamboyant  life-styles  champi- 
oned by  the  nouveaux  riches  of  the 
Roaring  Eighties,  one  wonders  whether 
such  drastic  measures  as  those  imple- 
mented during  the  Renaissance  should 
also  be  employed  in  the  humbler  nine- 
ties. Actually,  we  have  little  need  of 
sumptuary  laws  today.  Confronted  by 
luxury  taxes,  animal-welfare  groups, 
fear  of  robbery,  and  the  recession,  we 
have  been  forced  to  become  more  mod- 
est on  our  own.    □ 
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'Accuse  not  Nature,  she  hath  done  her  part;  Do  thou  but  thine. 

— Paradise  Lost,  Milton 
by  Julie  IVIoir  Messervy 


AS  1992  DAWNS,  THE  SOCIAL  REVO- 
lutions  transforming  our  world  have 
begun  to  make  themselves  felt  in  every 
aspect  of  our  lives,  including  our  gar- 
dens. In  recent  months,  I've  asked  gar- 
den thinkers  around  the  country  what  is 
new,  what  our  gardens  might  look  like 
in  years  to  come.  Their  answers  can  be 
distilled  down  to  what  I  will  call  the 
three  Rs.  The  American  garden  of  the 
1990s  will  be  more  responsible,  more 
regional,  and  more  reflective;  it  will, 
through  design,  plantings,  and  mainte- 
nance, more  effectively  respect  and  pre- 
serve the  global  environment,  comple- 
ment local  landscapes,  and  mirror  the 
heart  and  mind  of  its  owner. 

The  Responsible  Garden 

The  very  purpose  and  meaning  of  gar- 
dening is  now  being  altered  by  the 
emerging  national  consensus  on  eco- 
logical accountability.  "The  trends  arc 
irrevocable,"  says  Jim  Folsom,  three  tor 
of  the  I  luntington  Botani<  al  Gardens  in 


San  Marino,  California.  "What  is  hap- 
pening to  society  at  large — both  politi- 
cally and  economically — will  affect  ev- 
erything we  do  in  our  gardens." 

The  need  to  conserve  our  nation's 
water  supply  is  foremost  in  Folsom's 
mind.  Yet  although  the  communities  in 
and  around  our  western  deserts  are 
usually  the  first  to  be  affected  by  scarce 
water  resources,  the  potential  shortage 
is  also  of  utmost  concern  to  gardeners 
from  Washington  to  Illinois  to  South 
Carolina.  The  word  one  keeps  hearing 
is  xeriscaping — landscaping  with  low- 
water-usc  plants.  "We're  discovering 
that  xcriscapes  can  be  attractive,"  says 
Pat  Pachuta,  the  Denver  Botanic  Gar- 
den's director  of  education.  "Dry-land 
perennials  conserve  water  while  still 
providing  the  lush  ambiance  of  an  En- 
glish perennial  garden.  We're  using  or- 
namental and  native  grasses,  pentste- 
mons,  and  yellow  daisy  composites 
with  great  success. "  Seattle  horticultur- 
ists, by  contrast,  are  studying  the  indig- 


enous plants  of  New  Zealand  and 
Chile — imports  that  would  thrive  both 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest's  wet  winters 
and  in  its  dry  summers,  thus  reducing 
summer  watering. 

The  imperatives  of  responsible  waste 
management  are  also  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  today's  gardener.  Fifteen 
states  have  passed  ordinances  excluding 
yard  wastes  from  their  landfills,  and 
more  are  likely  to  follow  suit;  there 
simply  isn't  room  in  the  local  dump  for 
trash  bags  filled  with  grass  clippings  and 
dead  leaves.  According  to  Sue  Brogdon 
of  the  Chicago  Botanic  Garden,  Illi- 
nois's  landfill  law  has  created  an  ava- 
lanche of  interest  in  "ecohort" — ways 
people  can  garden  more  conscientious- 
ly. Courses  on  mowing,  mulching,  and 
composting  have  put  Chicago  in  the 
vanguard  of  coping  with  a  problem  that 
the  rest  of  us  will  inevitably  have  to 
reckon  with. 

In  fact,  the  watchword  of  1990s  gar- 
dening is  likely  to  be  composting.  Within 
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a  few  years,  most  homes  may  well  have 
a  bin  for  this  purpose  out  back,  or  even 
in  the  kitchen  itself.  "Turn  Over  an  Old 
Leaf,"  a  brochure  now  sent  to  Denver 
households  with  the  water  bill,  de- 
scribes how  to  make  simple  composting 
bins.  A  group  called  Seattle  Tilth  teach- 
es not  only  basic  composting  and  gar- 
dening skills  but  also  the  art  of  "vermi- 
culture" — the  care  and  feeding  of 
worms  with  food  waste  to  create  excel- 
lent fertilizer.  The  award-winning  recy- 
cling center  in  Wellesley,  Massachu- 
setts, features  gigantic  community 
compost  piles  that  several  years  from 
now  will  provide  fertilizer  for  local 
gardens. 

Gardeners  are  also  discovering  that 
the  simplest  way  to  manage  wastes  is  to 
select  plants  that  don't  generate  any: 
easy-care  ground  covers  instead  of 
lawns;  compact  shrubs  instead  of 
sheared  hedges;  evergreen  trees  instead 
of  their  leafy  deciduous  cousins,  which 
create   huge   piles   of  photogenic   but 
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waste-intensive  fallen  leaves  come  Hal- 
loween. 

Americans  also  seem  to  be  cutting 
down  on  chemicals  and  finding  envi- 
ronmentally responsible  ways  to  com- 
bat pests,  weeds,  and  diseases.  A  new 
system  called  integrated  pest  manage- 
ment (IPM),  researched  and  promoted 
by  the  Berkeley,  California-based  Bio- 
Integral  Resource  Center,  aims  at  sup- 
pressing pest  populations  through  a 
variety  of  horticultural,  biological,  and 
least-toxic-chcmical  means.  IPM's 
overall  goal  is  long-term  problem  con- 
trol rather  than  the  quick  fix.  Preven- 
tion is  the  key,  through  proper  fertiliza- 
tion and  irrigation  and  by  encouraging 
the  natural  enemies  of  insects  and  other 
intruders.  As  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
are  discovering,  an  ecologically  friendly 
ounce  of  prevention  is  preferable  to  a 
poisonous  pound  of  cure. 

The  Regional  Garden 

"Interest  in  regional  garden  design  just 
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in  Yosemite  National  Park,  California. 


keeps  growing  around  the  country," 
says  Susan  Tischler  Greenstein  of  The 
New  York  Botanical  Garden.  "There's 
really  no  such  thing  as  'American'  de- 
sign— we're  a  very  diverse  culture  with 
a  very  diverse  geography — but  there's  a 
desire  to  feel  that  our  designs  reflect 
ourselves  and  our  surroundings.  It's 
time  we  looked  at  our  own  materials, 
landscapes,  and  structures  and  began 
making  something  appropriate  to  our 
own  settings." 

Although  Americans  remain  smitten 
with  English  perennial  gardens,  we've 
become  more  realistic  about  what  is 
entailed  in  designing  and  maintaining 
them.  Books  from  Britain  still  flood  our 
shelves,  but  American  regionalists  have 
begun  writing  their  own,  suggesting 
ideal  plants  for  their  particular  locale, 
climate,  soil,  and  geologic  conditions. 
1  )espite  the  enduring  appeal  ofjapanese 
gardens,  Italian  topiary  plantings,  and 
French  formalist  layouts,  today  we  are 
also  inspired  by — to  name  just  a  few — 
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Illinois  prairie  meadows,  Arizona  desert 
landscapes,  Virginia  azalea  gardens, 
Colorado  Rocky  Mountain  hillsides, 
and  California  coastal-scrub  borders. 

Native  plants,  with  their  hardiness 
and  distinctively  "American"  look, 
have  come  to  seem  more  and  more 
appropriate  to  our  landscapes.  North 
American  grasses  have  developed  an 
especially  strong  following  throughout 
much  of  the  country  as  drought-toler- 
ant alternatives  to  the  more  customary 
Kentucky  bluegrass  and  Bermuda  grass 
lawns  (which,  in  fact,  were  introduced 
from  other  parts  of  the  world).  New 
varieties  of  pasture  and  prairie  grasses, 
although  less  fine  textured  and  green 
than  traditional  lawns,  require  only 
half  the  watering  and  mowing.  Orna- 
mental grasses,  both  native  and  foreign, 
evoke  the  vastness  and  looseness  of 
America's  legendary  wide-open  prai- 
ries. "Enough  of  the  British.  Enough  of 
the  French,"  says  Greenstein.  "Let's 
do  it  American." 

The  Reflective  Garden 

"Americans  are  gaining  the  confidence 
to  make  personal  statements  in  their 
landscapes,"  says  Nan  Sinton  of  Har- 
vard's Arnold  Arboretum.  "In  the  past, 
they've  been  absorbed  with  particular 


types  of  plants,  such  as  flowering 
shrubs,  perennials,  and  ornamental 
grasses,  and  particular  landscapes,  such 
as  meadow  gardens,  rockeries,  and  pe- 
rennial borders.  Now  they're  beginning 
to  make  gardens  that  genuinely  reflect 
who  they  are. 

"Baby  boomers  are  at  an  age  when 
people  traditionally  become  interested 
in  gardening;  it's  not  something  you 
tend  to  do  in  your  twenties,"  she  con- 
tinues. "Older  gardeners  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  layers  of  information,  the 
changes  in  quality,  the  more  ephemeral 
satisfactions  of  working  with  plants." 

Sinton  sees  one  indicator  of  this  trend 
in  the  upsurge  of  interest  in  cottage 
gardens — an  English  vernacular  style 
that  consists  of  a  seemingly  casual  mix- 
ture of  vegetables,  flowering  plants, 
fruit  trees,  and  shrubs.  "Cottage  gar- 
dens allow  for  a  greater  range  of  person- 
al expression,"  says  Margaret  Hensel,  a 
landscape  designer  and  the  author  of  the 
forthcoming  English  Cottage  Gardening 
for  American  Gardeners  (W .  W.  Norton). 
"What  I  saw  in  England  that  transposes 
so  well  to  this  country  was  that  people 
were  re-creating  their  dreams  and  fanta- 
sies through  their  gardens.  They 
weren't  just  copying  ideas  they  found  in 
books   or   looking   at   someone   else's 


garden  and  saying,  'I  want  that.'  They 
were  creating  from  their  heart." 

There  are  various  ways  for  the  1990s 
gardener  to  make  his  or  her  space  more 
personal,  environmentally  responsible, 
and  appropriate  to  its  surroundings. 
Numerous  catalogs,  such  as  Smith  & 
Hawkcn  and  Gardener's  Eden,  offer 
benches,  gazebos,  pergolas,  ornaments, 
and  countless  other  knickknacks  to  ful- 
fill the  yearnings  of  even  the  most 
idiosyncratic  soul.  Local  botanic  gar- 
dens create  display  gardens  and  feature 
courses  on  regional  landscapes;  garden 
magazines  and  agricultural  extension 
services  provide  monthly  updates  of 
environmental  information. 

And  so  goes  one  small  part  of  the 
quiet  revolution.  Hensel  tells  of  a  wom- 
an who  rented  a  vacant  lot  next  to  her 
house  and  filled  it  with  plants.  Friends 
thought  she  was  crazy  to  invest  in 
something  she  didn't  own.  "What  that 
said  to  me,  though,"  says  Hensel,  "was 
that  here  was  someone  seeing  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  her  own  vision  and 
bringing  it  into  reality.  With  the  world 
in  a  state  of  flux  politically,  socially,  and 
spiritually,  I  think  people  are  starting  to 
look  deep  within  themselves  and  say, 
'I  can  play  a  part  in  transforming 
the  world.'  "   □ 


SOURCES 


There  is  a  wealth  of  resource  material,  includ- 
ing the  following  catalogs  and  books,  for 
those  interested  in  expanding  their  personal 
gardening  horizons.  A  free  catalog  of  titles  is 
also  available  from  Capability's  Books,  2379 
Highway  46,  Deer  Park,  Wl  54007;  800-247- 
8154. 

CATALOGS 

•  Country  Casual,  17317  Germantown  Rd., 
Germantown,  MD  20874-2999;  301-540- 
0040. 

•  Gardener's  Eden,  P.O.  Box  7307,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA  94120-7307;  800-822-9600. 

•  Smith  8t  Hawken,  25  Corte  Madera  Ave., 
Mill  Valley,  CA  94941;  415-383-2000. 

INTEGRATED  PEST  MANAGEMENT 

•  Bio-Integral  Resource  Center,  P.O.  Box 
7414,  Berkeley,  CA  94707;  415-524- 
2567. 


BOOKS 

The  Responsible  Garden 

•  The  Bio-Friendly  Gardening  Guide,  by  Dr. 
D.  G.  Hessayon.  New  York:  Sterling  Pub- 
lishing, 1991. 

•  The  Chemical-Free  Lawn,  by  Warren 
Schultz.  Emmaus,  PA:  Rodale  Press,  1989. 

•  Common-Sense  Pest  Control,  by  William 
Olkowski,  Sheila  Daar,  and  Helga  01- 
kowski.  Newtown,  CT:  Taunton  Press, 
1991. 

•  Landscaping  with  Nature,  by  Jeff  Cox.  Em- 
maus, PA:  Rodale  Press,  1990. 

•  The  New  Organic  Grower,  by  Eliot  Coleman. 
Post  Mills,  VT:  Chelsea  Green,  1989. 

•  Taylor's  Guide  to  Water-Saving  Gardening, 
by  Norman  Taylor.  Boston:  Houghton-Mif- 
flin, 1990. 

•  The  Xeriscape  Flower  Gardener,  by  Jim 
Knopf.  Boulder,  CO:  Johnson  Books,  1991. 


The  Regional  Garden 

•  Bold  Romantic  Gardens — the  New  World 
Landscapes,  by  Wolfgang  Oehme  and 
James  van  Sweden.  Reston,  VA:  Acropolis 
Books,  1990. 

•  The  Natural  Garden,  by  Ken  Druse.  New 
York:  Clarkson  Potter,  1992. 

•  Ornamental  Grasses:  The  Amber  Wave,  by 
Carole  Ottesen.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill, 
1989. 

The  Reflective  Garden 

•  American  Cottage  Gardens,  edited  by  Ruth 
R.  Haskell.  New  York:  Brooklyn  Botanic 
Garden,  1990. 

•  Contemplative  Gardens,  by  Julie  MoirMes- 
servy.  Charlottesville,  VA:  Howell  Press, 
1990. 

•  English  Cottage  Gardening  for  American 
Gardeners,  by  Margaret  Hensel.  New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton,  1992. 
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nee  upon  a  time, 
in  an  Italian  village  called  Parma, 
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rolling  green  hills,   the  world's 
finest  prosciutto  was  born. 

Prosciutto  di  Parma. 

I 

Since  then,  generations 

of  Italians  have  been  enchanted 

by  its  delicate,  uniquely 

sweet  flavor.  Now  this  legendary 

prosciutto  can  be  enjoyed 

America. 


And  we're  all  living 
more  happily  ever  after. 

Prosciutto  di  Parma 

Quite  simply,  the  world's  finest. 
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For  a  free  serving  suggestions  booklet,  write  Prosciutto  di  Parma,  P.O.  Box  9318,  Farmingdale,  NY  1  173  5. 
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IN  LA-LA  LAI 


In  the  seventies,  Diane  Keaton  was  both  the  quintessence  of  quirky  and  one  of  the 

country's  most  memorable  dramatic  actresses.  In  the  eighties,  she  saw  red  with  Warren  Beatty, 

shot  the  moon  with  Albert  Finney,  and  did  boffo  with  Baby  Boom.  Now,  back  home  in  L.A., 

she's  awaiting  the  reception  of  her  latest  role — in  the  remake  of  Father  of  the  Bride — and 

sharpening  her  directorial  resume  with  the  new  cable  film  Wildflower.  PATRICK  PACHECO 

talks  to  the  Academy  Award-winning  actress  about  the  restoration  of  her  landmark  Art  Deco 

home  in  the  Hollywood  Hills,  her  taste  for  kitsch,  and  the  critics'  slings  and  arrows. 
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At  forty-six,  Diane  Keaton  still  looks  very 

much  the  funny,  sexy  flake  Woody  Allen 

immortalized  fifteen  years  ago. 
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I'm  fascinated  by  the  contradictions  of  human 
behavior,"  says  Diane  Keaton.  "I'm  only  interested 
in  that." 
For  anyone  interested  in  contradictions,  Keaton 
herself  is  a  gold  mine.  She's  a  brain.  She's  a  dingbat. 
She  dresses  like  a  bag  lady.  She's  a  fashion  trendset- 
ter. She  haunts  swap  meets,  yet  she  bought  a  Lloyd 
Wright  mansion.  Keaton  shuns  the  spotlight,  and 
it's  a  reportorial  cliche  to  call  her  a  contemporary 
Garbo,  but  she  dates  superstars,  men  whose  every 
public  appearance  is  news.  On-screen  she  conveys 
the  childish  sexuality  of  Marilyn  Monroe  as  well  as 
the  flinty  independence  of  Katharine  Hepburn.  She's  a  free 
spirit  with  Methodist  inhibitions — a  legend  without  a  label. 

"She's  the  most  ordinary  of  women,"  according  to  her 
friend  Carol  Kane,  "and  the  most  extraordinary." 

Diane  Keaton  looks  at  home  on  Hollywood 
Boulevard,  hunched  over  the  wheel  of  her  black  Range 
Rover.  We've  just  finished  a  Mexican  dinner  at  Lucy's  F.l 
Adobe  restaurant.  It's  late,  past  eleven,  but  the  streets  are  full 
of  people.  A  lurid  holographic  portrait  of  the  late  L.  Ron 
Hubbard  haunts  the  entrance  to  the  Scientology  building,  and 
in  front  of  McDonald's,  hustlers  in 
torn  jeans  hang  with  drag  queens  in 
mesh  and  mascara.  Nearby,  a  heavyset 
Blanche  Du  Bois  minces  down  the 
street.  In  the  galaxy  of  human  experi- 
ence, Hollywood  Boulevard  orbits 
near  or  around  the  fourth  ring  of 
Saturn.  It  is  Out  There.  And  so,  by  her 
own  admission,  is  Diane  Keaton. 

"These  people  go  the  distance  with 
their  fantasies,"  she  says.  "I  don't 
want  to  belittle  the  fact  they've  been 
dealt  some  horrible  blows,  but  I  find 
them  not  dissimilar  from  those  of 
us  in  the  entertainment  industry.  It's 
just  we  have  an  outlet  for  our  fan- 
tasies. I  identify  with  these  people — 
completely." 

Coming  from  any  other  celebrity, 
the  comment  might  seem  fatuous. 
But  Keaton  is  sincere.  This  is  her 
turf  again.  After  living  for  twenty 
years  in  New  York,  she  leased  her 
apartment  in  the  San  Remo  and  re- 
turned to  southern  California,  where 
she  grew  up.  And  it  was  here  on 
Hollywood  Boulevard  that  she  had 
collected  some  of  the  eccentrics 
she   featured  in  Heaven,  her  1987  film  about,  well,  heaven. 

The  film,  her  directorial  debut,  was  attacked  as  beinu; 
patronizing  toward  some  of  its  more  marginal  characters.  Hut 
those  who  know  Keaton  say  she  was  misunderstood.  I  ler 
friend  Marvin  Heiferman,  a  freelance  curator,  tells  me,  "It's 
not  making  fun.  She  has  a  profound  compassion  for  the 
infinite  variety  of  human  failure." 

Anyone  who  spends  tune  with  Keaton — and  certainly 
anyone  who  drives  down  I  lolly  wood  Boulevard  with  her  and 
lives  to  tell  about  it — comes  to  reah/c  thai  sh<  is  a  c  hampion  of 


Keaton  is  a  champion 
of  individual 

expression.  The  more 

extreme,  the  better. 

She  herself  puts  her 

quirks  to  good  use 

as  an  actress, 

photographer,  editor, 

and  now  as 

a  filmmaker. 


individual  expression.  The  more  extreme,  the  better.  She 
herself  puts  her  quirks  to  good  use  as  an  actress,  photogra- 
pher, editor,  and  now  as  a  filmmaker. 

In  fact,  Keaton  has  spent  much  of  today  in  an  editing  room, 
preparing  the  final  cut  on  Wildflower,  a  TV  feature  film 
starring  Patricia  Arquette  and  William  McNamara  that  she 
directed  for  the  Lifetime  cable  network.  Maybe  the  day  spent 
indoors  is  why  I  am  able  to  prevail  on  her  to  take  me  for  this 
spin  around  her  neighborhood. 

"I  can't  believe  the  things  I've  seen  on  this  street,  and 
I'm  on  it  almost  every  day,"  she  says,  weaving  the  Range 
Rover  through  traffic.  "Whoa!  All  that  invention.  All  that 
imagination." 

Keaton  herself,  in  the  late  seventies,  was  responsible  for  the 
invention  of  the  Annie  Hall  look:  floppy  hats,  baggy  pants, 
and  layered  oversize  vests  and  sweaters.  But  as  much  as 
Keaton  identifies  with  the  dreamers  of  this  street,  what  she 
herself  radiates  is  success.  Tonight  she's  casually  elegant.  If 
you  look  closely  around  the  high  collars  and  long  sleeves,  you 
can  see  that  at  forty-six  she  still  looks  very  much  the  funny, 
sexy  flake  Woody  Allen  immortalized  fifteen  years  ago.  What 
a  fool  Al  Pacino  was  to  let  her  go,  and  no  wonder  Warren 
Beatty  still  adores  her.  She's  full  of  ideas  too — her  conversa- 
tion veers  from  architecture  to  philos- 
ophy to  street  style,  and  shejots  down 
an  occasional  note  on  the  pad  clipped 
to  her  dashboard. 
"Watch  it.  It's  red." 
"Whoa!"  she  laughs,  hitting  the 
brakes.  "It'd  be  kinda  nice  if  I  don't  kill 
you,  huh?" 

We  screech  to  a  halt  in  front  of 
Mann's  Chinese  Theatre,  a  few  feet 
from  the  tourists  gazing  at  the  side- 
walk where  some  of  Hollywood's 
greatest  have  pressed  their  hand-  and 
footprints. 

"Are  you  over  there?"  An  almost 
idle  question. 

"Oh,  God — yikes,  no!"  she  yelps, 
as   if  I   were   pointing   to   Arlington 
National   Cemetery.    "Ooohh,   no — 
God,  no." 
"Why  not?" 
"I  haven't  been  asked." 
"If  you  were,  would  you?" 
"Hmm  .  .  .  um  .  .  .  hmm  ..."  she 
says.  "I  don't  know.  I'd  probably  be  a 
procrastinator  on  that  too.  It's  neat, 
though,  isn't  it?" 

As  we  watch  the  milling  crowds,  I 
recall  something  she'd  told  me  earlier  about  Nathanael  West's 
The  Day  of  the  Locust,  a  book  she  read  years  ago,  back  in  New 
York.  She  said  that  at  the  time.  West's  tale  of  Hollywood 
outcasts  had  struck  her  as  too  extreme.  "It  was  dark  and 
strange,  but  I  never  thought  for  a  second  it  was  real.  But  now  I 
believe  that  it  is  just  as  strange  and  just  as  exotic.  .  .  .  I  mean, 
if  you  think  about  celebrities,  they're  living  out  dramas  that 
arc  just  as  ridiculous  as  those  of  the  people  on  Hollywood 
Boulevard,  don't  you  think?  So  I  find  the  people  on  Holly- 
wood Boulevard  part  of  me."  cr> 
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"I  think  I'm  just  basically 

a  thief,"  says  Keaton.  "I  see 

things  that  excite  me  and 

then  I  go  copy  them." 
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IT'S  SOMETHING  OF  A  STRETCH  TO 
connect  Keaton  with  Hollywood  los- 
ers. She's  the  ultimate  Insider:  a  rich, 
talented,  beautiful  WASP — masquerad- 
ing as  One  of  Them.  Honest,  absolute- 
ly. Sincere,  certainly.  But  for  all  her 
proletarian  sympathies,  Keaton  is  very 
ambitious.  She's  been  at  it  now  for  more 
than  two  decades,  a  top  star  for  much  of 
that  time,  and  clearly  intends  to  stay 
there. 

"She's  not  at  all  like  Annie  Hall  to 
work  with,"  says  Gerald  L'Ecuyer,  a 
Canadian  film  director  who  acted  as  a 
consultant  on   Wildflower.   "She's  very 

"Diane  has  a  great 
sense  of  the  terror 
that  a  woman  can 

feel  who  has  an 
insecure  identity," 

Warren  Beatty 
once  said.  "And  she 
has  a  great  sense  of 
the  comedic  aspects 

of  that  terror.'' 
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precise  and  organized  in  her  thinking. 
Her  father  was  an  engineer,  and  she  has 
his  mind." 

A  film-industry  source  goes  further. 
"Diane's  learned  how  to  handle  the  top 
end  of  the  business  very  well,"  he  says. 
"She's  very  smart,  sharklike,  when  it 
comes  to  that.  She's  highly  sensitive  to 
other  people's  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  can  play  them  very  well.  She  can  be 
really  tough." 

Keaton  is  plainly  aware  of  the  height- 
ened stakes.  A  string  of  disappointing 
films—  The  Good  Mother  (1988),  The 
Lemon  Sisters  (1990),  Godfather  III 
(1990) — has  made  her  move  into  direct- 
ing and  producing  even  more  crucial. 
(Continued  on  page  103) 
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Leon  Edel  at  his  home  in  Honolulu. 


orry,  Kitty  Kelley.  Twenty  years  after  its  completion, 
on  Edel's  Henry  James  still  stands  as  the  preeminent 
American  biography.  Now  working  on  his  memoirs 

in  Honolulu,  Edel  tells  Capote  author 
ERALD  CLARKE  exactly  which  biographies  are  worth 
reading  and  which  are  best  left  on  the  shelves. 


"This  is  the  kind  of  biography  I  can't  stomach.  Look 

at  it!"  So  commands  Leon  Edel  as  he  pulls  from  his  library 
shelf  one  of  the  recent  lives  of  William  Faulkner  and  plops  it — 
all  1,100-plus  pages  of  it — into  my  hapless  hands.  "Read  it. 
It's  awful  writing.  But  I  could  go  through  it  with  a  blue  pencil 
and  turn  it  into  four  hundred  very  interesting  pages.  It  has  all 
the  data,  but  it's  indigestible." 

Twenty  years  ago  one  interviewer  described  Edel  as 
"twinkling-eyed"  and  "merry-faced, "  conjuring  up  an  image 
of  benign  old  St.  Nick,  stepping  out  of  the  fireplace  with  a 
bagful  of  presents.  Those  Christmasy  adjectives  apply  even 
more  strongly  now  to  the  slight  man  who  is  eighty-four, 
happily  married,  and  living  in  the  warmth  and  comfort  of 
Honolulu.  But  Edel  is  not  merry-faced  at  all  when  he 
discusses  the  subject  on  which  he  is  the  world's  reigning 
theorist  and  practitioner:  the  writing  of  biographies.  Then  the 
twinkles  become  critical  sparks  that  shoot  out  to  singe  several 
large  reputations.  And  Santa  Claus  turns  into  a  stern, 
uncompromising  judge  who  insists — no,  demands — that  the 
re-creation  of  real  lives  be  as  artful  as  the  creation  of  fictional 
ones.  "A  biography  is  telling  stories,  for  God's  sake!" 

More  and  more,  readers  are  hungering  for  such  real-life 
stories,  and  in  the  last  decade  biographies  have  often  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  best-seller  list,  with  the  movie  or  miniseries 
usually  following.  Producers  fight  to  read  galleys  before  the 
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books  arc  published,  and  the  print  is  scarcely  dry  before  the 
cameras  are  rolling.  A  Woman  Named  Jackie,  C.  David 
Heymann's  1990  biography  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis, 
was  on  the  small  screen  last  fall,  for  instance,  and  Hollywood 
is  reportedly  already  casting  /.  Edgar  Hoover,  Curt  Gentry's 
new  portrayal  of  the  longtime  director  of  the  FBI  as  an 
American  Machiavelli.  Nothing  is  held  back  in  many  of  the 
new  biographies,  which  sometimes  make  headlines  them- 
selves because  of  their  revelations  about  people  who  arc  still 
alive  and  occasionally  kicking.  The  furor  over  Kitty  Kelley's 
book  about  Nancy  Reagan  made  the  cover  of  both  major 
newsmagazines,  with  Kelley's  controversial  methods  coming 
under  as  much  scrutiny  as  Mrs.  Reagan  herself. 

A  similar,  if  somewhat  higher-toned,  controversy  broke 
out  over  Robert  Caro's  depiction  of  Lyndon  Johnson  in  Means 
of  Ascent.  The  question  "Was  Caro  fair?"  was  raised  last 
summer  when  Robert  Dallek's  LBJ  biography,  Lone  Star 
Rising,  used  much  of  the  same  material  but  came  to  a  different 
and  more  favorable  conclusion  about  Johnson.  A  more  recent 
dispute  has  arisen  over  Diane  Wood  Middlebrook's  biogra- 
phy of  the  late  poet  Anne  Sexton.  Middlebrook's  book, 
which  also  made  The  New  York  Times  best-seller  list,  relied 
heavily  on  tape  recordings  of  Sexton's  sessions  with  her 
psychoanalyst,  challenging  the  ethics  of  the  analyst  and  the 
judgment  of  the  biographer,  who  as  Edel  points  out  is  using 
material — dreams  and  fantasies — that  only  a  highly  trained 
professional  listening  for  what  the  patient  is  saying  on  an 
unconscious  level  could  properly  interpret.  Edel  believes  that 
no  writer,  however  good,  is  equipped  to  use  such  material. 
"As  biographical  evidence,  it's  very  dubious,"  he  says. 

There  is  nothing  dubious  about  the  stories  Edel 
himself  has  told.  His  life  of  Henry  James  is  one  of 
the  monuments  of  twentieth-century  literature, 
as  well  as  a  model  for  all  other  biographers.  If 
anyone  deserves  such  a  monument,  it  is  the  writer  whom  his 
contemporaries  called  "the  Master"  and  whom  Edel  himself 
calls  "a  Shakespeare  of  the  novel."  James's  main  theme  was 
the  sometimes  comic  clash  of  cultures  when  the  New  World 
met  the  Old  World  in  the  Europe  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  In  terms  of  fiction,  he  virtually  created  the  modern, 
high-spirited  American  woman  in  such  works  as  Daisy  Miller 
(1879)  and  The  Portrait  o [fa  Lady  (1881).  Two  decades  later,  ina 
creative  burst  unmatched  in  all  of  our  literature,  he  turned  out 
a  masterpiece  a  year:  The  Wings  of  the  Dove  (1902),  The 
Ambassadors  (1903),  and  The  Golden  Bowl  (1904). 

In  his  lifetime,  James  never  achieved  either  the  popular  or 
financial  success  he  both  coveted  and  deserved.  But  a  writer 
who  used  irony  so  effectively  doubtless  would  have  appreci- 
ated that  Hollywood  has  found  his  work  such  a  rich  source  of 
inspiration.  His  Washington  Square  became  The  Heiress;  that 
most  exquisite  of  all  ghost  stories,  The  Turn  of  the  Screw, 
became  The  Innocents;  The  Aspern  Papers  became  both  a 
Broadway  play  and  a  movie  {The  Lost  Moment  with  Susan 
Hayward  and  Robert  Cummings).  More  recently,  Master- 
piece Theatre,  Merchant  Ivory  films,  and  Peter  Bogdanovich 


have  taken  up  the  slack. 
Many  know  James's  char- 
acters, or  the  situations  he 
invented,  even  if  they  don't 
know  him. 

This  is  the  man  to  whom 
Edel  has  devoted  so  much 
of  his  life.  There  is,  alas,  no 
recipe  for  a  great  biogra- 
phy, but  most  of  us  recog- 
nize one  when  we  read  it. 
The  writer  has  unlocked  a 
door  and  led  us  into  the 
subject's  world.  By  the 
time  we  leave,  usually  sev- 
eral hundred  pages  later, 
we  not  only  feel  that  we 
know  the  subject,  his 
friends,  and  enemies  but 
also  that  we've  lived, 
laughed,  and  sometimes 
suffered  with  them.  We 
have  the  impression  that 
we  were  there.  By  'that 
definition,  Edel  has  writ- 
ten a  great  biography. 

Edel  was  all  but  un- 
known  when  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  James  biogra- 
phy was  published  in  1953. 
But  fame  came  quickly. 
The  second  and  third  vol- 
umes, which  were  brought 
out  simultaneously  in 
1962,  won  him  the  Nation- 
al Book  Award  and  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  and  caused 
the  literary  world  to  impa- 
tiently wait  for  the  conclusion.  "How  long,  Leon,  how 
long?"  was  the  half-humorous,  half-despairing  question  put 
to  him  by  the  reviewer  for  London's  Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment when  the  fourth  part  appeared  in  1969.  "You  have  teased 
us,"  the  reviewer  went  on  in  the  same  tongue-in-cheek  vein. 
"Have  you  been  fair  to  us?"  The  answer  was  self-evident. 
Although  fifteen  years  of  the  James  saga — and  the  most 
important  fifteen  years  at  that — remained  to  be  told,  Joseph 
Epstein  nonetheless  had  read  enough  with  number  four  to 
announce  in  his  Washington  Post  review  that  Edel's  was  "the 
best  biography  ever  written  in  America." 

The  fifth  volume  ended  the  tale  at  last  in  1972,  and  Edel's 
triumph  was  complete:  the  concluding  installment  was  in  fact 
the  best.  With  what  almost  sounded  like  a  sigh  of  relief, 
Hilton  Kramer  wrote  in  The  New  York  'Limes  that  Edel  had 
brought  "to  a  close  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  literary 
labors  of  our  tune."   Lucky  is  the  great  American  writer, 


Edel  demands  that  the  re-creation  of  real  It 
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vhom  fate  has  granted  a  great  biographer,  and  Henry  James, 
he  most  important  novelist  this  country  has  produced,  is  the 
uckiest  of  all. 

James,  after  all,  was  a  subject  who  seemed  destined  for  one 
>f  those  leaden  biographies  bloated  with  footnotes  and 
cholarly  asides  that  Edel  deplores.  To  the  ordinary  eye  he 
lved  a  life  as  uneventful  as  an  accountant's.  Born  in  1843  into 
rich,  intellectual  family  that  moved  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  James  was  old  enough  to  have  fought  in  the  Civil 
X^ar — but  he  didn't.  After  the  war,  he  could  have  found 
plenty  of  material  in  the  raucous  exuberance  of  Gilded  Age 
\merica — but  he  didn't. 

Instead,  he  was  drawn  toward  Europe,  where  he  spent 
nost  of  his  adult  life  writing  about  civilized  people  doing 
A^hat  seemed  like  civilized  things.  Though  he  frequently 
raveled,  the  greatest  danger  he  encountered  in  the  cultural 
vatering  holes  he  visited  was  the  chance  that  he  might  be 


seated  next  to  a  boring  woman  at  dinner.  He  had  a  gift  for 
friendship — his  letters,  which  number  in  the  thousands,  offer 
profuse  proof  of  that — but  as  far  as  anyone  knows,  never  in 
his  seventy-three  years  did  he  have  sex. 

Yet  that  picture,  accurate  as  it  might  have  been  on  the 
surface,  was  like  the  dusty  and  rather  mediocre  portrait  of 
James  that  a  member  of  the  family  had  given  Edel.  The 
grateful  biographer  sent  it  to  a  restorer,  who  came  back  with 
startling  news.  Underneath  the  canvas  was  another  canvas, 
on  which  was  painted  an  earlier  and  more  robust  depiction  by 
the  same  artist,  James's  cousin  Ellen  Emmet.  Edel  had 
received  not  one  portrait  but  two,  showing  different  aspects 
of  the  same  man. 

Just  as  James  himself,  in  his  fiction,  had  written  about  the 
intense  emotions  that  lay  beneath  the  veneer  of  upper-class 
good  manners,  so  Edel  soon  perceived  that  there  was  a  James 
most    of  the    world    had    not    yet       (Continued  on  page  108) 


>e  as  artful  as  the  creation  of  fictional  ones. 
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Belgian  "new  conceptualise 

artists  are  challenging  their  country's  image 
as  a  pint-size  bastion  of  the  boring  and  bourgeois 
while  making  waves  in  the  world's  top  museums 
and  galleries.  GABRIELLA  DE  FERRARI  reports 
on  the  iconoclastic  heirs  of  Rubens  and  van  Eyck. 
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Jan  van  Eyck's  The 
Arnolfini  Wedding 
I    (1434),  through  its 
I    treatment  of  a 
I    religious  theme  in 
I    a  genre  painting,  is 
an  early  example 
of  the  progressive 
streak  in  Belgian  art. 
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In  the  vanguard  of  Belgium's  new 

conceptualists,  Wim  Delvoye  strives  for 

images  understandable  to  "your  aunt  who 

doesn't  know  a  thing  about  art."  Behind  him 

in  his  Ghent  studio  is  his  Finale  III  ( 1990). 
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There  was  something  prescient  in  1986  about  the  way 
Jan  Hoet  disposed  of  the  modest  inheritance  his  father 
had  left  him.  He  spent  it  on  a  fireworks  display  over 
Ghent,  Belgium,  in  honor  of  his  controversial 
"Chambres  d'Amis"  ("Guest  Rooms")  exhibition, 
which  converted  private  homes  into  gallery  spaces.  "I 
decided  there  would  be  no  better  way  to  honor  his 
memory  than  to  celebrate  the  art  and  the  artists  of  the 
exhibition,"  says  the  maverick  director  of  Ghent's 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art.  Today,  the  pyro- 
technics are  being  supplied  by  an  earnest  regiment  of  Belgian 
artists — the  so-called  new  conceptualists — winning  recogni- 
tion well  beyond  the  confines  of  their  tiny  homeland. 

Heirs  of  Jan  van  Eyck  and  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  and  more 
recently  Rene  Magritte  and  Marcel  Broodthaers,  the  new- 
comers are  reaffirming  the  creative  genius  that  has  made 
Flanders  the  locus  of  European  art  as  far  back  as  the  mid- 
fifteenth  century.  The  awakening  of  interest  in  the  latest 
generation  of  artists  from  this  bilingual  (Flemish  and  French) 
nation  of  ten  million  people  has  taken  manifold  forms. 
Belgian  art  was  the  primary  focus  of  October's  International 
Contemporary  Art  Fair  in  Paris.  This  spring,  Turin's  Castello 
di  Rivoh  will  showcase  the  Minimalist  works  of  Belgian 
sculptor  Jan  Vercruyssc.  Galleries  around  the  world,  includ- 
ing New  York  City's  influential  Sonnabend,  are  granting 
shows  to  the  innovators  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  Charleroi,  and 
Liege.  The  artists'  budding  prestige  has  led  to  healthy  prices  at 
auction,  ranging  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  drawings  to 
$50,000  for  a  major  installation.  And  the  1992  "Documenta" 
this  spring — the  exhibition  that  every  five  years  transforms 
sleepy  Kassel,  Germany,  into  a  mecca  of  contemporary  art 
from  all  corners  of  the  globe — is  being  organized  by  none 
other  than  Hoet. 

Signs  of  Belgium's  ascending  creative  star  could  be  seen 
two  years  ago  at  the  Venice  Biennale,  when  the  exhibition 
"Artists  (from  Flanders)"  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  at 
the  contemporary-art  forum.  In  1990,  the  Musee  d'Art 
Moderne  de  la  Ville  in  Paris  hosted  a  major  show  of 
twentieth-century  Belgian  artists.  And  in  addition  to  the 
Sonnabend  benediction,  the  New  York  galleries  of  Marian 
Goodman,  Michael  Werner,  Christine  Burgin,  Jack  Tilton, 
Nicole  Klagsbrun,  and  Jack  Shainman  have  featured  such 
artists  as  Vercruysse,  Panamarenko,  Jan  Fabre,  Leo  Copers, 
and  Guillaume  Bijl. 

Citing  the  export  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  of  the  German  neo- 
Expressionism  of  Anselm  Kiefer,  British  sculpture  as  exem- 
plified by  Richard  Deacon  and  Richard  Long,  and  the  Italian 
Arte  Povera  of  works  by  Mario  Merz  and  Luciano  Fabro, 
Paul  Schimmel,  chief  curator  of  the  Museum  of  Contempo- 
rary Art  in  Los  Angeles,  asserts:  "Finally,  Belgium's  turn  has 
arrived.  It's  the  kind  of  art  that  has  received  recognition  in 
spite  of  the  country's  relative  isolation." 

The  slow  pace  of  international  acclaim,  however,  has  done 
nothing  to  diminish  Belgium's  creative  output.  That  delayed 
response,  many  artists  say,  lends  credence  to  the  antiestablish- 
ment  impulse  behind  their  cutting-edge  works.  It  is  no 
accident  that  Broodthaers,  who  died  of  liver  disease  in  1976 
on  his  fifty-second  birthday,  is  viewed  as  the  father  of  the 
latest  Belgian  trailblazers.  Broodthaers  shared  with  the 
Surrealists  what  Magritte  described  as  a  "violent  disgust  for 
.ill  bourgeois  ideological  and  social  values  which  keep  the 


Left:  Composition  Trouvee  ( 1990),  a  mixed-media  work 
by  Guillaume  Bijl,  captures  the  Ghent  artist's  playfulness. 
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An  electronic  eye  triggers  Leo  Copers's 
Little  Turningtable  (1988),  whirling  it 
the  way  a  breeze  might  catch  a  skirt. 


By  placing  an  empty  frame  in  ajformer 
ceil,  Ian  Vercruysse  captured  the 
a  working  artist  in  his  contribution  to  the  1986 
"Chambres  d'Amis"  exhibition  in  Ghent, 
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his  work  now  commands  six-figure  sums. 
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The  venerated  Broodthaers,  an  avowed 
enemy  of  the  bourgeoisie. 


world  in  its  present  ignoble  condi- 
tion." Broodthaers  derided  the 
notion  of  art  as  commodity,  de- 
manding that  the  object  provide 
its  own  meaning.  In  doing  so,  he 
produced  a  sophisticated  body  of 
work  that  raised  compelling  ques- 
tions about  the  nature  of  art  and 
the  institutions  that  support  it. 
Perhaps  his  most  searing  com- 
mentary was  made  through  his 
"Musee  d'Art  Moderne,"  a  fic- 
tional museum  presented  in  a  se- 
ries of  installations  at  various  sites 
from    1968   to    1972.    In   a    1972 

installation,  each  work  had  a  label  affixed  that  read,  "This  is 
not  a  work  of  art."  Broodthaers  characterized  the  piece  as  an 
analysis  of  fraud,  commenting:  "The  ordinary  museum  and 
its  representatives  simply  present  one  form  of  the  truth.  My 
museum  [explores]  the  conditions  of  truth." 

If  there  is  an  innate  disaffection  in  the  Belgian  character,  its 
origin  stems  from  the  nation's  very  geography.  Never  quite 
accepted  into  the  European  mainstream,  Belgium  is  a  country 
dislocated  from  its  neighbors.  Its  citizens  are  defined  from 
without  as  well  as  from  within.  Their  nation  is  northern  but 
not  like  Holland  or  Denmark;  part  francophone  but  hardly  a 
French  clone,  with  no  clear  center  of  its  own.  Yet  in  this 
stolid,  unprepossessing  land,  art  blossoms  like  mushrooms  in 
a  moist  garden.  Its  style  combines  sweeps  of  grandeur  with  an 
austerity  partly  derived  from  what  at  times  appears  to  be  a 
national    obsession    with    the    ordinary,    a    fetish    for    the 

banal. 

The  austere  tone  of  sculptor 

Thierry  De  Cordier's  mixed-media       c^,.    ^cMTTimcc 
,,r     ,  .    n.      ,-tt00    oo\  i_  rOR    CENTURIES, 

L'EgaldeDieu  (1988—89)  has  .    .         . 

invited  comparisons  to  Belgium  has  given 
James  Ensor's  the  world  a  small 
masked  figures.  but  steady  stream 
of  vibrant  non- 
conformists, 
starting  with  such 
early  Flemish 
painters  as  van 
Eyck,  Rogier  van 
derWeyden,  Rob- 
ert Campin  ("The 
Master  of  Fle- 
m  a  1 1  e  " ) ,  Hans 
M  e  m  1  i  n  g ,  and 
Dieric  Bouts. 
Such  van  Eyck 
masterpieces  as 
The  Mystic  Lamb 
(1432)  and  TheAr- 
nolfini  Wedding 
(1434)  were  aston- 
ishingly progres- 
sive in  their  treat- 
ment of  religious 


the  profane. 

These  painters   were  followed  in   the  late 

sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  by 

Pieter  Brueghel,  a  quirky  painter  who  depicted 

scenes  of  peasant  life,  and  Rubens,  an  artist  in 

the  grand  tradition,  with  commissions  from 

several  European   courts.    The  next   tempest 

stirred  by  Belgian  art  came  at  the  end  of  the 

nineteenth  century,  when  James  Ensor  fell  heir 

to  the  grand  format  of  Rubens  and  the  everyday 

world  of  Brueghel  by  creating  grotesque  and 

haunting  canvases  often  dominated  by  masked 

figures.  Ensor's  paintings  brought  Belgian  art 

to  the  edge  of  modernity.    His   masterpiece 

Christ's  Entry  into  Brussels  in  1889  (1888)  became 

the  nation's  symbolic  signpost — and  a  source  of  national 

chagrin  when  the  government  bypassed  a  chance  to  purchase 

the  painting  before  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  in  Los  Angeles 

paid  a  reputed  $8  million  for  it  in  1987. 

The  twentieth  century  has  produced  a  legion  of  Belgian 
masters:  the  Symbolists  Fer- 
nand  Khnopff  and  Leon 
Spilliaert,  with  their  haunt- 
ing moonscapes;  the  Surre- 
alists Paul  Delvaux  and  Ma- 
gritte,  with  their  dream 
worlds;  and  the  Expression- 
ists Frits  van  den  Berghe  and 
Gustave  de  Smet.  A  more 
recent  descendant  of  that 
quirky  lineage,  Broodthaers 
gave  his  works  the  icono- 
clastic imprint  of  his  fore- 
bears in  part  through  the 
materials  he  chose.  Almost 
always  tactile,  they  included 
glass,  brick,  wood,  plaster, 
and  charcoal.  These  materi- 
als seem  to  convey  the  art- 
ist's continuous  battle  to  es- 
cape   the    confines    of   his 

parochial  surroundings,  as  he  turns  to  his  own  worn  utensils, 
furniture,  and  bric-a-brac  for  ammunition.  Work  in  this 
unconventional  mold  ranges  from  Vercruysse's  elegant, 
Minimalist  sculptures  to  Thierry  De  Cordier's  primitive 
phantom-like  figures  and  Wim  Delvoye's  cheerful  usurpa- 
tions of  domestic  artifacts. 

It  was  Delvoye's  reception  in  New  York  last  year  that 
signaled  a  rise  in  Belgian  cachet  among  power  brokers  in  the 
world  arts  community.  Discovered  by  Ileana  Sonnabcnd,  the 
renowned  collector  and  dealer  who  has  represented  almost 
three  generations  of  artists,  Delvoye  was  introduced  to 
America  during  one  of  Sonnabcnd  s  famous  lunches  at  the 
downtown  Italian  restaurant  Barocco.  Only  twenty-six  years 
old,  Delvoye  later  confessed  he  could  not  believe  his  good 
fortune.  Sitting  to  Sonnabend's  right,  he  found  himself  in  the 
company  of  the  city's  top  art  critics  and  collectors.  His 
enthusiasm  was  contagious,  and  even  the  stoic  Sonnabcnd 
subjects  as  genre  appeared  uncharacteristically  absorbed  by  the  young  man's 
painting,  mixing  charm, 
the    spiritual    and  If  Delvoye  was  a  hit  at  lunch,  his  work  was  equally  affecting 
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In  La  Malediction  de  Magritte  (1966), 
Broodthaers  amplified  a  Magritte-like  blue- 
sky  background  with  shelves  and  jars. 


Marie-Jo  Laf  ontaine's  La  Lumiere  de  la  Vit  t  ~>re  de  la  Mori  ( 1989,  mixed  media 

on  wood)  reflects  the  artist's  obsession  with  survival  issues. 


at  Sonnabend's  SoHo 
gallery.  A  Saturday 
crowd  cluster  e  d 
around  his  reproduc- 
tions of  elaborate,  old- 
tashioned  cabinets.  In- 
s  i  d  e  them  w  ere 
circular  saw  blades 
painted  with  delicate 
delftware  patterns  dis- 
played like  domestic  trophies  in  a  china  closet.  He  chose  the 
blades  because  of  what  he  calls  "the  aggressive  banality  of  the 
form."  The  artist  has  made  accessibility  a  personal  watch- 
word. "Your  aunt  who  doesn't  know  a  thing  about  art  will 
have  no  problems  making  contact  with  that,  and  that's 
suspicious  to  the  people  [who  deal]  with  art."  His  delft  blue 
vases,  plump  and  pleasingly  decorated  with  a  traditional 
Dutch  windmill  motif,  seem  too  congenial  to  be  true.  But 
they  become  ominous  when  the  viewer  realizes  that  they  are 
painted  butane  bottles:  squat,  dangerous,  and  heavy.  The 
visual  conflict  between  the  utilitarian  bottle  and  the  icono- 
graphic  windmill  leaves  the  object's  purpose  am- 
biguous. "What  I  loved  about  [the  butane  bottles]  is 
that  everybody  has  his  own  story  about  them," 
Delvoye  has  said.  "In  fact,  you  create  for  the  others 
a  story  that  is  just  that  little  bit  longer  than  your 
own.  Now  people  are,  in  fact,  part  of  the  work." 

That  democratic  attitude  aptly  applies  to  the 
dispersion  of  activity  that  keeps  any  one  Belgian 
city  from  claiming  cultural  predominance.  The 
country  is  divided  by  language,  with  a  French- 
speaking  south  and  a  Flemish-speaking  north — 
save  the  multilingual  Brussels.  Any  seeker  of  the 
nation's  artistic  soul  must  be  prepared  to  visit 
Brussels  and  the  northern  cities  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  as 
well  as  the  southern  cities  of  Charleroi  and  Liege.  But  the 
mmm^mm  country  is  so  small  and  the 
roads  so  good  that  traveling 
from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  is  akin  to  driving  the 
length  of  Manhattan — with- 
out the  bedlam.  Motoring 
through  Belgium's  flat 
countryside,  with  its  orderly 
towns  and  boundless  north- 
ern sky  bathed  in  a  gray- 
tinted  light,  is  like  moving 
through  an  early  Flemish 
landscape  painting. 


LA  LUMIERE   DC  LA  VIE 
EST 
m        "     (A  MORT 


Les  Barricades  Mysterieuses  ( 196 1 ),  by  Magrilie, 
who  remains  a  potent  source  of  inspiration. 


Portrait  of  Marguerite,  the 

Sister  of  the  Artist  ( 1887),  above. 

by  Fernand  Khnopff .  whose 

haunting  imagery  influence     many 

of  today's  :'«-  s.  The 

1987  sale  of  En.,  t.isterpiece 

Christ's  Entry  in  <    Brussels  in 

1889(1888),  right,       the  J.  Paul 

Getty  Museum  anger*-d  Belgians. 


In  Brussels,  the  galleries  afford  a  picture  win- 
dow  onto  Belgium's  aesthetic  sensibilities.  Besides  third- 
generatii  ..ealers  such  as  Isy  Brachot,  which  until  now  held  a 
veritable  monopoly  in  the  country,  upstarts  are  making  their 
presence  felt.  Encouraged  by  the  economic  boom  attending 
Brus  ls's  place  as  the  seat  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  dealers  such  as  Albert  Baronian  have  created 
showcasing  arenas  not  only  for  their  compatriots  but  also 
for  a  broad  mix  of  other  European  and  some  American 
artists. 

Members  of  this  younger  generation  of  dealers  have  a 

palpable  sense  of  mission. 
One  of  them  is  Marie-Puck 
Broodthaers — the  youn- 
gest daughter  of  the  re- 
vered artist — who  has  a 
small  gallery  just  across 
from  the  Palais  des  Beaux- 
Arts.  Broodthaers  is  a  tall 
woman  in  her  early  thirties 
with  big,  almond-shaped 
green  eyes  above  high 
cheekbones.  Under  a 
crown  of  carefully  disorga- 
nized hair,  she  dresses  in  an  almost  schoolgirl  style,  accentuat- 
ed by  individual  touches  such  as  the  Victorian  brooch 
complementing  an  exquisite  lace  collar.  Her  flawless  English 
was  polished  while  working  in  New  York  for  dealers  Mary 
Boone  and  Marian  Goodman. 

Open  only  four  years,  the  gallery  has  already  produced 
several  fascinating  exhibitions.  "Being  Broodthaers's  daugh- 
ter kept  lots  of  people  from  seeing  what  I  was  really  doing," 
says  the  dealer,  acknowledging  the  extra  scrutiny  given  the 
children  of  an  icon.  Yet  qualified  acceptance  has  not  forced 
Broodthaers  to  shelve  her  agenda.  "The  gallery  has  an 
indefinite  line:  that's  my  line,"  she  declares.  So  she  eschews 
interrelationships  between  one  show  and  the  next — the  eerie 
installations  of  Christian  Boltanski  or  James  Lee  Byars  might 
be  followed  by  a  popular  retrospective  on  religious  art  from 

the    fifteenth    century    to     the 
present. 

Resembling  a  personal  salon, 
the  gallery  occupies  two  small 
storefronts  painted  off-white 
and  has  soft,  intimate  lighting 
that  gives  the  space  a  pleasing 
homeyness.  Its  ambience  and 
central  Brussels  location,  cou- 
plcd  with  the  proprietor's  ex- 
pansive personality,  provide  an 
(( '.out i lined  on  page  1 12) 
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Laurent  Busine,  curator  of  the 

Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Charleroi, 

has  dedicated  himself  to  promoting 

new  artists  in  French-speaking 

southern  Belgium.  Behind  him 

is  Magritte's  1957  mural 

La  Fee  Ignorante. 


Hyde  Hall  has  seen  its  share  of  fabulous 
parties — as  well  as  scandal,  from 
bankruptcy  to  bigamy.  Today,  the  forty -one- 
room  limestone  mansion  outside  Cooperstown, 
New  York,  stands  empty, 
except  possibly  for  its 
ghost.  Risking  the  curse, 

HENRY  WIENCEK 

tours  the  estate,  now 
undergoing  restoration. 


.- 


One  of  the  maze  of  corridors  con- 
necting Hyde  Hall's  bedchambers. 
These  passageways,  where  the 
ghost  of  George  Clarke  is  said  to 
walk,  are  eerily  lit  by  windows 
looking  onto  the  central  courtyard. 


It  is  the  architecture  of  a  dream.  Walking  through 
Hyde  Hall,  a  few  miles  from  Cooperstown,  New  York,  I 
kept  experiencing  a  vague  sense  of  deja  vu,  a  memory  of 
having  seen  a  very  similar  place  before.  Only  much  later  did  I 
recognize  that  the  decayed  grandeur  the  mansion  emanates 
today  is  what  Eugene  Atget  captured  in  his  1920s  photo- 
graphs of  the  ancien  regime's  country  houses  just  outside 
Paris:  that  feeling  of  the  decline  not  just  of  a  house  but  of  an 
order.  Hyde  Hall  was  built  between  1817  and  1835,  but  a 
society  reporter  who  attended  a  party  there  commented  that 
"a  seventeenth  century  air  pervaded  the  place — a  chill,  a 
gloom,  a  mysterious  fascination." 

The  house  is  now  undergoing  a  restoration  that  will  take 
several  years  to  complete.  But  in  the  interim,  Hyde  Hall  is 
open  to  the  public — with  its  rooms  unpainted  and  unlit  and 
much  of  the  furniture  removed,  offering  us  a  rare  opportunity 
to  view  the  house's  secrets. 

It  is  hard  not  to  sensationalize  the  chronicle  of  the  Clarkes, 
the  family  who  built  and  lived  in  Hyde  Hall  for  five 
generations,  and  over  the  decades  Cooperstown.  writers  have 
taken  up  their  pens  to  record,  with  gusto,  the  rich  stew  of 
gossip  and  rumor  that  centered  on  the  house.  There  were 
suggestions  ot  bigamy  and  stories  of  adultery,  heavy  gam- 
bling, the  most  spectacular  bankruptcy  of  its  time  in  New 
York,  and  a  ghost.  And  if  one  cared  to  examine  distant 
branches  of  the  family  tree,  one  would  find  Lord  Cornbury,  a 
colonial  governor  ot  New  York  and  perhaps  the  colony's 
earliest  recorded  transvestite.  A  current  gibe  was  that  he  took 
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The  second-floor  landing  of  Hyde  ' 
Hall's  beautifully  proportioned  mahogany 

staircase;  every  sixth  spindle  is  iron  to  | 

give  added  support  to  the  banister,  f 


The  southeast  facade  of  the  mansion 

Clarke  built  to  resemble  an  English 

aristocrat's  house  as  closely  as  possible. 


quite  literally  his  commission  to  represent  his  cousin  Queen 
Anne  over  here.  Some  of  today's  Clarkes  bluster  and  moan 
when  the  old  laundry  is  dug  out.  but  they  have  only  their 
ancestors  to  blame. 

he  first  George  Clarke  (who  married  an  Anne 
Hvde^  was  a  roval  lieutenant  governor  ot  the 
crown  colony  in  the  1730s  and  1740s,  and  partly 
as  a  result  of  holding  that  position  (all  land  grants 
went  through  his  office,  for  which  he  received  fees),  he 
acquired  120.000  acres  of  land  in  upstate  New  York.  After  the 
Revolution,  it  required  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  to  forestall 
the  confiscation  of  the  land  from  his  great-grandson,  also 
named  George  Clarke.  The  grounds  for  his  keeping  the  land 
were  that  Clarke  had  been  a  minor  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  and  therefore  did  not  qualify  as  an  "enemy  alien." 
The  younger  Clarke  had  been  born  in  France  in  1768  and 
spent  the  first  part  of  his  life  on  his  family's  English  estate.  He 
came  to  this  countrv  in  1806  to  claim  his  inheritance  of  56.  noil 
acres.  Even  after  he  had  won  his  case  in  the  New  York  state 
legislature,  he  had  to  continue  to  tight  lawsuits  up  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  because  ot  strong  local  anti- 
landlord  feeling.  In  the  course  of  his  legal  battle,  he  traded 
insults  with  state  senator  DeWitt  Clinton,  challenged  him  to  a 
duel,  and  spent  several  nights  in  Jail  in  Albany  for  contempt  of 
the  senate. 

Clarke  built  Hyde  Hall  to  be  the  headquarters  of  an  inland 
agricultural  empire  and  had  it  constructed  to  echo  as  closely  as 
possible  the  noble  homes  of  the  Old  World.  Philip  Hooker. 
Hyde  Hall's  architect,  had  designed  some  ot  the  finest 
buildings  in  Albany  and  knew  how  to  clothe  the  aspirations  of 
a  provincial  potentate  m  the  proper  splendor.  Situated  on  the 
northern  shore  ot  Otsego  Lake,  the  massive  house,  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  long,  is  made  of  local  gray  limestone  and  has 
a  severe,  unornamented  neoclassical  facade  dominated  by  a 
four-columned  Doric  portico  and  topped  by  a  gable.  The 
oldest  portion  ot  the  house  is  the  southern  wing,  a  cottage 
shaded  on  three  sides  by  another  portico.  This  is  the  kindly 
face  ot  the  house.  Curiously,  the  north  wall,  which  is  what 
visitors  first  see  when  driving  up  the  road,  is  ,i  tall,  window - 
less  blank,  giving  the  impression  th.it  one  has  arrived  it  .i 
fortress. 

Indeed,  the  entire  hou  on  "t  architectural 

curiosities,  tricl  in   Onpaper  theflooi 
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plan  appears  straightforward,  but  something  about 
the  house  is  disorienting.  The  main  doorway  opens 
into  a  set  of  rooms  that  represent  a  masterful  manipu- 
lation of  space.  There  is  a  large  entrance  hall,  which  is 
immediately  put  into  perspective  by  the  enormous 
drawing  room  and  dining  room  that  flank  it.  These 
formal  rooms  were  rarely  used  by  day  and  clearly  were 
designed  to  be  at  their  most  impressive  by  night.  They 
are  thirty-six  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  wide  and 
rise  nineteen  feet  to  deeply  coved  ceilings  inspired  by 
[nigo  fones's  seventeenth-century  models.  The  walls 
of  these  rooms  were  originally  dusted  with  fine 
Rockaway  sand  containing  tiny  bits  of  quartz  that 
twinkled  by  candlelight.  The  only  sand  that  remains  is 
in  the  drawing  room,  but  a  modern  visitor  gets  the 
sense  that  the  effect  must  have  been  like  the  twinkling 
often  thousand  indoor  stars. 
The  three  formal  rooms  take  up  almost  the  entire  front 
block  of  the  mansion.  Behind  them  are  a  courtyard  and  a 
warren  of  smaller  bedchambers  off  long  corridors.  Moving 
from  one  of  the  large  front  rooms  into  the  narrow  halls  is  like 
stepping  into  a  maze.  These  passages  have  unnerved  visitors 
since  the  house  was  first  built.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  a 
nurse  was  tired  for  claiming  to  have  seen  a  ghost  in  the 
hallway,  and  Douglas  Kent,  the  former  executive  vice 
president  of  The  Friends  of  Hyde  Hall,  the  group  that  is 
restoring  the  mansion  today,  has  had  personal  experience 
with  the  phenomenon.  One  evening,  alone  in  the  house.  Kent 
entered  a  back  hallway,  one  long  held  to  be  haunted:  "The 
moment  I  stepped  into  it  I  was  absolutely  terrified.  It  was  an 
icy  cold  smothering  sensation.  I  had  never  experienced 
anything  like  it.  I  walked  the  entire  length  of  the  corridor  and 
back  again,  and  I  could  not  escape  the  feeling.  The  moment  I 
stepped  out  of  the  hall,  everything  was  fine.  I  waited  about 
halt  an  hour  and  went  back — nothing." 

Although  stories  about  who  the  ghost  might  be  conflict, 
there  seems  to  be  .m  agreement  that  the  house  is  haunted.  In 
1921 1.  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  grandson  of  the  author  of  The 
Last  oj  the  Mohicans,  wrote  in  The  Legends  and  Traditions  of  a 
Northern  County  that  in  the  dead  of  night,  "the  piano  in  the 
vast  drawing  room  plays  tirelessly"  and  described  the  under- 
ground passageway  to  the  family  vault,  "through  which  the 
dead  passed  back  and  forth."  He  also  reported  that  the  ghost 
ot  the  first  George  Clarke  was  regularly  seen  walking  about  at 

Painter  Peter  Ferber's  rendition  of  how  the 
drawing  room  looked  in  1840,  based  on  archi- 
tectural renderings  done  for  the  renovation. 
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night  in  a  dressing  gown  and  even  claimed  that  on  a  night  "as 
dark  as  the  plague  of  Egypt"  the  ghost  had  pulled  the  sheets 
off  his  bed. 

The  ghost  stories  about  Hyde  Hall  may  or  may  not  be 
verifiable,  but  the  gossip  certainly  is,  and  the  Cooper  family 
was  at  the  center  of  it.  George  Clarke,  the  builder  of  Hyde 
Hall,  had  carried  on  a  quite  open  affair  with  Ann  Cary 
Cooper,  the  wife  of  neighbor  Richard  Cooper,  older  brother 
of  the  famous  novelist.  Richard  Cooper  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven  in  1813,  and  very  shortly  thereafter  his  widow 
married  George  and  eight  months  later  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
Alfred.  No  one,  including  Alfred,  was  ever  sure  who  his 
father  was.  And  as  a  further  domestic  confusion,  Clarke  had  a 
wife  and  children  in  England,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
that  first  marriage  was  ever  legally  dissolved. 

Clarke  may  not  have  wanted  his  English  wife, 
but  he  did  want  his  English  sons,  and  he 
petitioned  the  state  legislature  several  times, 
unsuccessfully,  to  have  them  naturalized  so 
they  could  inherit  his  lands.  Clarke,  who  was  obviously  very 
concerned  with  inheritance,  wrote  a  will  leaving  some 
properties  to  Alfred  but  bequeathing  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to 
Ann's  next  son,  George  Clarke,  Jr.,  whom  he  must  have  felt 
he  could  claim  as  his  with  some  certainty.  Ann  Cary  Cooper 
Clarke  is  another  candidate  for  being  the  ghost  of  Hyde  Hall. 
The  story  is  that  George  junior  banished  his  mother  from  the 
house  after  a  family  quarrel  and  that  as  Ann  stepped  into  her 
carriage  she  called  out,  "You  may  drive  me  out  now,  but  I 
shall  return  to  haunt  [Hyde  Hall]  forever." 

Although  the  senior  Clarke  could  not  import  his  English 
sons,  he  did  his  best  to  inculcate  in  the  American  ones  a  sense 
of  all  things  English.  George  junior  was  fed  English  food, 
taught  to  sing  old  English  songs  at  the  table,  and  raised  to 
behave  like  an  English  lord  of  the  manor.  In  his  youth,  he  got 
in  over  his  head  with  New  York  City  gamblers,  continued  to 
gamble,  trying  to  win  his  way  out  of  debt,  and  finally  had  to 
be  rescued  by  a  substantial  loan  from  his  sister's  husband, 
Duncan  Pell.  Eventually,  he  married  a  wealthy  New  Jersey 
woman,  Anna  Maria  Gregory,  who  soon  tired  of  country  life 
in  remote  Cooperstown  and  removed  herself  to  Monte  Carlo. 
It  does  sound  as  though  life  with  George  junior  was 
difficult.  Among  his  eccentricities  was  disguising  himself  as  a 
beggar  in  a  tattered  overcoat  and  a  seedy  suit  of  clothes  said  to 
have  been  made  from  his  wife's  cast-off  shawls.  Beneath  the 
rags,  however,  he  wore  the  costliest  silk  undergarments — 
there  was  no  point  in  carrying  the  joke  too  far  because 
everyone  in  Cooperstown  knew  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
richest  landowners  in  central  New  York  and  lived  in  one  of 
the  state's  most  imposing  mansions.  But  suddenly  his  joke 
became  the  truth;  the  pretend  beggar  found  himself  in 
circumstances  that  made  him  a  real  one. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  New  York  was  the 
country's  largest  producer  of  hops  (a  plant  essential  for  the 
brewing  of  beer),  and  the  value  of  the  commodity  soared  with 
the  growing  thirst  of  America's  cities,  for  two  decades, 
George  junior  borrowed  to  purchase  farmland  on  which  to 
cultivate  hops.  Prices  kept  going  up  until  1 882,  when  a  pound 
of  hops  was  selling  for  a  dollar  and  (  larke  had  stockpiled 

300,000  pounds.  He  vas  certain  that  th<  rice  would  go  even 
higher  and  so  didn't  sell    It  was  then         overed  that  hops 
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A  detail  of  the  drawing  room's 
piaster  frieze,  based  on  illustrations 
in  Asher  Benjamin's  1826  book 
American  Builder's  Companion. 
Th*>  coved  ceiling  was  inspired  by 
Imgo  Jones's  designs. 
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The  red  dining  room,  with  furnishings  by  John  Meads  (ca.  1813). 

The  paintings  (left  to  right)  include  Charles  Ingham's  portrait  of 

Anne  Cary  Cooper  Clarke  (1827),  William  Powell's  George  Clarke,  Jr., 

at  eighteen  (1841),  and  Adrian  Lamb's  1976  copy  of  an  1827 

Samuel  Morse  portrait  of  George  Clarke.  The  daguerreotypes  are 

of  George  Clarke,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Anna  Maria. 

would  grow  quite  nicely  in  the  Midwest  and  Oregon,  and 
New  York's  monopoly  was  suddenly  broken.  The  price 
collapsed  to  seven  cents  a  pound,  and  Clarke  was  utterly, 
irretrievably  ruined. 

When  he  died  seven  years  later  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  a 
local  newspaper  eulogized  that  he  took  with  him  "the  last  of 
the  feudal  system  in  this  state."  But  another  obituary,  in  the 
Utica  Daily  Press,  was  morejudgmental.  It  described  Clarke  as 
"a  handsome,  intellectual  looking  man  with  a  decided  stamp 
of  the  old  Puritan,  self-denying  hardness  plainly  marked  on 


his  face."  a  face  further  described  as  showing  "that  character- 
istic of  sternness  which  we  call  a  'good  hater.'  "  In  his  final 
assessment  of  Clarke,  the  writer  decided  that  in  an  earlier  age 
he  would  have  been  a  man  who  "watched  a  Jesuit  burn 
without  a  pang." 

Before  he  died,  Clarke  had  seen  the  dissipation  of  his 
empire,  with  his  lands,  possessions,  and  home  put  up  for 
auction  by  the  sheriff.  At  the  auction,  his  son,  George  Hyde 
Clarke,  known  as  Hyde,  who  had  married  Mary  Gale  Carter, 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Cooperstown  family,  was  able  to 
buy  back  the  mansion's  furniture  with  money  lent  by  his 
mother-in-law.  Other  financial  help  came  from  a  group  of 
Hyde's  friends.  And,  eventually,  Mary  Carter  Clarke  reac- 
quired the  house  itself  and  four  thousand  acres  of  land. 

Hyde  was  quite  a  different  man  from  his  father;  he  was 
good-hearted,  gregarious,  and  had  been  popular  in  Coopers- 
town  all  his  life.  He  and  his  Columbia  Law  School  classmate 
Toby  Strong,  son  of  the  diarist  George  Templeton  Strong, 
were  notorious  local  cutups.  At  parties,  they  liked  to  scare 
guests  with  ghost  stories  accompanied  by  appropriate  sound 
effects  made  by  hidden  servants.  And  as  a  peculiar  practical 
joke,  they  would  loose  hunting  dogs  to  pursue  lone  guests 
walking  in  the  woods.  Once,  as  a  lark  during  a  school 
vacation,  Hyde  and  Tqby  painted  the  dining  room  walls  a 
deep,  velvety  red.  They  remain  that  color  today,  the  twin- 
kling sand  obscured,  entirely  different  from  any  other  tone  in 
the  house. 

Once  Hyde  became  master  of  his  childhood  home,  he 
started  a  dairy  operation,  served  as  the  director  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Geneva,  New 
York,  and  with  Mary  did  the  best  he  could,  with  limited 
funds,  to  restore  Hyde  Hall.  They  succeeded  to  the  extent  that 
in  a  history  of  Cooperstown  published  in  1925,  it  is  described 
as  having  "the  air  of  an  English  country-seat,  with  squire  and 

tenantry,  transplanted  to  the  soil 
of  an  alien  democracy."  But  to 
save  money,  they  closed  off 
much  of  the  house,  and  because 
they  were  unable  to  afford  tu- 
ition for  their  children,  Mary 
started  her  own  school  in  the 
mansion,  teaching  the  young 
Clarkes  and  other  children  from 
Cooperstown. 

Despite  the  shortage  of  mon- 
ey, Hyde  Hall  was  a  far  happier 
place  than  it  had  been  in  the 
previous  generation.  The  society 
painter  Ellen  Emmet  ("Bay") 
Rand,  a  frequent  guest,  painted 
portraits  of  the  family  and 
sketched  parties  at  the  man- 
sion. A  society  columnist  who 
attended  a  lawn  party  and  dinner 
during  this  era  left  a  written 
description  of  what  he  consid- 
ered a  perfect  August  afternoon, 
with  fleecy  clouds  drifting  over- 
heat! as  the  lake  steamer  Pioneer 
delivered  guests  from  Coopers- 
(Continued  on  page  115) 


A  former  housekeeper's  bedroom, 

where  window  ornaments  from  the  dining 

room  are  stored.  Some  of  the  original  paint, 

a  robust  Prussian  blue,  has  survived. 
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GriM  Crazy:  Cadillac  assumed  Gothic  proportions. 

reflected  in  its  1947 
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Since  1902,  owning  a  Cadillac  has  been  as  much 

about  arriving  as  about  getting  there.  In  the  forefront 

of  many  automotive  innovations,  from  self-starters 

to  air-conditioning,  General  Motors'  star  car  is  an 

international  symbol  of  the  genius  of  American  design. 

PHIL  PATTON,  on  location  in  Detroit,  tours  a 

vintage  collection  of  Cadillacs  and  discovers 

the  art  and  soul  of  an  American  classic. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MARK  HANAUER 
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At  once  sporty  and  majestic,  this  1957 
limited  edition  Eldorado  Brougham  featured 
a  brushed  stainless  steel  top.  From  the 
Cadillac  Historical  Museum  in  Detroit. 


Buck  Varnon's  mustache  curves  up  and  out  and 
flips  over  into  little  loops  at  the  ends.  It's  a 
flourish  reminiscent  of  the  big  steer  horns  Texas 
ranchers  sometimes  put  on  the  hoods  of  the 
Cadillacs  they  drive  in  to  inspect  their  herds — 
and  of  the  tail  fins  on  those  Caddies.  The  Texas- 
born  Varnon  is  the  trail  boss,  the  head  hand  for 
the  finest  herd  of  Cadillacs  around — some 
twenty-five  pedigrees  assembled  by  Detroit 
businessman  Richard  1*.  Kughn.  whose  total  car  collection 
numbers  240.  Besides  his  beloved  Cadillacs,  the  incurable  car 
collector  owns  a  1929  I  )uesenberg.  several  I  incolns,  and  the 
1938  Chrysler  Imperial  that  belonged  to  Joseph  IV 
Kennedy.  Sr. 

When  Varnon  restores  and  naintains  Kughn's  Cadillacs, 
he  preserves  not  only  the  (  ars  but  what  ificionados  refer  to  .is 
"the  1  leritage" — th<-  legacy  of  luxur  md  performance  thai 
dates  to  the  <  ompany's  founding  in  1902  Hie  self-procl  timed 
Standard  of  the  World,  (  adillai  ha  promised       itdid 
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in  its  1930  advertisements,  "quiet  elegance  and  quality  that 
radiates  refinement,  good  breeding  and  good  taste."  Today, 
that  confidence  permeates  ad  copy — "the  only  way  to  travel  is 
Cadillac  style" — and  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  1992 
Sevilles  and  Eldorados,  which  arrived  last  fall  to  raves  in 
automotive  circles. 

Hut  old  or  new.  the  Cadillac  occupies  a  weighty  place  in  the 
nation's  lore.  Just  ask  Kughn  or  Varnon.  Although  they  grew 
up  halfway  across  the  country  from  each  other,  they — and 
countless  other  young  American  men  in  the  thirties,  forties 
and  titties — shared  a  few  unassailable  notions  about  what  it 
meant  to  "arrive."  If  clothes  made  the  man.  a  Cadillac  made 
him  stand  taller  m  them.  A  lot  of  those  notions,  of  course 
have  changed;  tor  one.  women  make  up  roughly  46  percent  o 
today's  automobile  market.  But  the  Cadillac  remains  . 
symbol  of  accomplishment,  the  fabric  of  many  lofty  Ameri- 
t  an  dreams 

Kughn's  dream— after  delighting   in   the  Cadillacs  he\ 
In  in  Detroit — took  on  much  wider  propor 
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tions.  "I  wish  I  had  one  of  every  model  of  every  year,"  he 
says,  easily  convincing  you  he's  not  jesting.  "It's  always  been 
an  Al,  top-notch  car."  A  developer  of  more  than  twenty 
malls  nationwide  and  owner  of  The  Whitney,  one  of  Detroit's 
most  prestigious  restaurants,  Kughn  built  his  first  car,  an  old 
Ford,  with  junkyard  parts  while  he  was  in  high  school.  To 
keep  fellow  students  from  scratching  it  with  their  jean  rivets, 
he  devised  a  way  to  use  the  car's  electrical  system  to  issue 
gentle  shocks  to  admirers  who  got  too  close.  Security 
measures  are  a  little  different  for  his  cars  today.  About  forty- 
five  of  them  are  on  display  at  Carail,  his  private  museum  in  a 
building  unmarked  except  for  a  street  number,  along  one  of 
the  Motor  City's  many  long  boulevards.  Inside,  Carail 
resembles  a  basement  rumpus  room  blown  up  to  monstrous 
dimensions,  filled  not  only  with  cars  but  with  old  gas  station 
pumps  (one  offers  Phillips  66),  signs  from  car  dealerships  (one 
touts  "Cadillac  Parts"),  and  other  memorabilia.  Lining 
several  walls  are  model  electric  trains  (Kughn  bought  Lionel 
Trains  Inc.  in  1986).  To  accent  the  cars,  toy  models — some  of 
them  streamlined  and  two-tone  like  the  larger  originals — are 
placed  throughout. 

Kughn  and  Varnon  get  along  like  rancher  and  top  hand. 
Together  they  recall  their  adventures  in  buying  the  cars,  like 
the  time  Kughn  spotted  a  likely  specimen  on  a  flatbed  trailer 
and  motioned  for  the  truck  driver  to  pull  over.  "Ten  minutes 
later  I  owned  the  car,"  he  pronounces.  They  reminisce  about 
the  auctions  and  the  leads.  "I'll  hear  about  a  car  and  have  Buck 
take  a  look  to  be  sure  it  hasn't  been  butchered  up," 
says  Kughn. 

Varnon  cares  for  this  collection  with  the  firm  conviction  of 
a  man  with  no  illusions  about  the  progress  of  things 
mechanical  or  of  the  decline  of  things  stylistic.  He  is  disdainful 
of  "OPRs" — other  people's  restorations — because  he  and 
Kughn  believe  in  doing  things  right,  matching  the  rubber 
exactly,  finding  the  trim,  taking  no  shortcuts.  Behind  the 
whimsy  of  his  mustache  is  a  very  practical  man.  "They  don't 
make  them  like  they  used  to,"  deadpans  Varnon,  raising  the 
hood  of  a  1936  black  V-16  limousine  and  explaining  what  is 
required  to  keep  it  running,  in- 
cluding distilled  water  and  a  spe- 
cially formulated  grease  for  the 
water  pump. 

As  if  Carail  were  throwing  a 
party  for  royalty  only,  there  are 
no  commoners  on  the  museum 
floor.  The  1941  woody  wagon — 
so  named  for  the  authentic  wood 
side  panels — was  owned  by  film 
star  Adolphe  Menjou.  It  is  one  of 
three  woodies  still  around.  The 
cruisers  from  the  late  forties  and 
early  fifties  command  attention 
with  what  some  first  called  fish- 
tails and  later  tail  fins.  Then 
there's  the  1976  "Bicentennial," 
or  "last,"  convertible.  (There 
would,  in  fact,  be  several  more 
soft  tops.)  Not  to  be  forgotten  is 
the  truly  international  Allante. 
Since  1 987  their  bodies  have  been 
produced  in  Italy  by  Pininfarina, 


Fin  Fatale:  Cadillac's  signature  tail  fins  reached  their 
apotheosis  in  1959  on  this  Fleetwood  Sixty  Special. 


then  flown,  fifty-five  per  747  cargo  jet,  to  be  joined  to  chassis 
in  the  United  States. 

Kughn's  cars  feature  many  early  versions  of  automotive 
breakthroughs,  such  as  the  self-starter,  the  V-16,  and  air- 
conditioning.  Yet  the  inroads  the  Cadillac  has  made  into 
America's  psyche  may  have  more  to  do  with  pop  culture  than 
technology.  Its  screen  credits  include  The  Solid  Gold  Cadillac 
(1956)  and  Cadillac  Man  (1990).  Larry  McMurtry  lionized  the 
big  beauty  in  his  1982  novel  Cadillacjack,  in  which  the  star  is 
pearlescent  with  a  peach  velour  interior.  Aretha  Franklin 
celebrated  the  Cadillac  in  song  and  music  video,  taking  an 
eye-catching  pink  behemoth  down  the  "freeway  of  love." 

The  Cadillac  has  remained  this  country's  leading  luxury 
car,  withstanding  both  the  incursion  of  imports  and  the 
vagaries  of  gas  pricing.  Its  lifelong  respectability  was  renewed 

in  1987,  when  Cadillac  won  back 
its  autonomy  within  General 
Motors  and  the  company  began 
a  concentrated  effort  to  improve 
quality — an  effort  now  bearing 
fruit.  In  1990,  Cadillac  garnered 
the  prestigious  Malcolm  Bald- 
rige  National  Quality  Award, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce's highest  honor  for  prod- 
uct excellence. 


Since  1902,  there  have  been 
more  than  two  hundred  models 
of  Cadillac,  with  names  like 
Coupe  de  Ville,  Fleetwood,  Ca- 
lais, and  Eldorado  Biarritz.  Al- 
though Cadillac  is  the  nation's 
oldest  surviving  luxury  car,  its 
uninterrupted  reign  as  top  seller 
onlv  began  after  World  War  II. 

J  O 

Duesenberg  had  vanished,  Pack- 
ard was  on  its  last  legs,  and  only 
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erior  of  Kughn's  rare  1941  woody: 
Cadillac's  perennial  attention  to  beauty 
also  applied  to  this  privately  commissioned 
station  wagon,  one  of  only  seven  made. 


Lincoln  and  the  Chrysler  Imperial  would  remain  challengers. 
Its  heritage  is  preserved  at  the  old  Cadillac  plant  on  Detroit's 
Clark  Avenue,  built  in  1921 .  A  handful  of  dedicated  employ- 
ees worked  to  establish  the  Cadillac  Historical  Museum  there 
m  1989. 

It's  more  than  a  little  ironic  that  a  car  known  for  its  careful 
craftsmanship  was  so  accidentally  named.  Antoine  de  la 
Mothe  Cadillac  was  a  French  nobleman  dispatched  by  Louis 
XIV  to  explore  the  New  World.  He  stumbled  upon  the 
location  for  Ville  d'Etroit — "town  of  the  straits" — never 
imagining  that  he  was  making  way  tor  1  lenry  I. eland,  who  in 
1902  would  c  hoose  his  name  for  a  company  ami  a  car. 

With  a  severe-looking  white  goatee  tli.u  made  him  resem- 


ble art  critic  Bernard  Berenson,  Leland  was  extremely 
intolerant  of  drinking,  smoking,  and  any  machine  part  that 
did  not  fit  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  or  better.  He  had 
worked  during  the  Civil  War  at  the  government  armory  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  learned  the  principles 
eventually  used  in  the  "go-not  go"  gauges,  which  determine 
whether  parts  fit.  All  parts  were  measured  against  the  gauges. 
Leland  went  on  to  work  for  Colt  Patent  Firearms  and  for 
Brown  and  Sharpe  Manufacturing,  the  nation's  finest  ma- 
chine-tool maker.  By  1890,  Leland  had  moved  to  Detroit, 
where  his  own  machine-tool  firm  found  its  services  in  great 
demand  by  the  infant  auto  industry  and  began  turning  out 
engines  almost  .is  .1  sideline. 


Cadillac  remains  a  symbol  of  accomplishmei 


An  exterior  view  of  the  same 

wood-paneled  station  wagon, 

which  once  belonged  to  actor 

Adolphe  Menjou. 


From  the  start,  Cadillac  was  linked  to  the  very  taproot  of 
American  industrial  greatness:  the  interchangeable  part,  an 
idea  pioneered  by  cotton  gin  inventor  Eli  Whitney,  with  the 
support  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Leland  built  the  cars  and  their 
reputation  on  the  "go-not  go"  gauges.  These  in  turn  were 
checked  against  master  gauges,  which  were  checked  against 
thejohansson  blocks,  the  finest  of  gauges,  kept  in  a  tempera- 
ture-controlled vault.  First  imported  from  Sweden  in  about 
1908,  these  same  "Jo-blocks" — which  represented  the  ulti- 
mate in  manufacturing  precision — now  lie  nestled  in  their 
wooden,  briefcaselike  box  in  the  Cadillac  company  museum. 

The  stern  Leland  modified  Brown  and  Sharpe's  slogan, 
The  World's  Standard  of  Accuracy,  and  crowned  Cadillac  The 


Standard  of  the  World.  Early  Cadillacs  were  notable  for  their 
superior  performance.  In  1902,  a  prototype  was  driven  up  the 
steep  front  steps  of  the  Wayne  County  Building  off  Cadillac 
Square  in  Detroit.  In  1904,  another  Cadillac  made  a  similar 
climb  at  the  U.S.  Capitol.  The  car's  reputation  was  forged 
overseas  by  other  such  performances.  In  1903,  Frederick 
Bennett,  a  British  dealer,  drove  his  on  a  thousand-mile  trip 
around  the  United  Kingdom;  fifty  years  later,  he  repeated  that 
journey  in  the  same  Cadillac,  by  then  with  two  hundred 
thousand  miles  on  it. 

But  among  Cadillac's  earliest  milestones,  there  was  one 
that  may  have  done  the  most  to  presage  its  legendary  status. 
On  a  cool,  gray  day  in  1908,  three  one-cylinder  Cadillacs  lay 


1 


the  fabric  of  many  lofty  American  dreams. 


Cadillac  that  he  had  used  during 
his  service  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  World 
War  I  that  he  had  one  fitted  out 
for  personal  use.  Indeed,  by 
war's  end,  Cadillac  was  setting  a 
world  standard  in  more  than 
name  only.  Europeans  were  as- 
tonished that  a  car  of  such  quality 
could  be  produced  in  such  quan- 
tity.  And  in  other  global  out- 


The  1930  roadster, 

parked  on  the  Carail's 

exhibition  floor,  combines 

jauntiness  with  elegance. 


disassembled  on  the  floor  of  a  shop  at  the  Brooklands 
motordrome  outside  London.  Royal  Automobile  Club  offi- 
cials mixed  up  the  piles,  and  Cadillac  mechanics  reassembled 
the  three  cars  from  the  jumbled  parts.  Harlequin  in  appear- 
ance— a  red  fender  here,  a  blue  one  there — the  cars  proceeded 
to  run  for  five  hundred  miles  around  the  motordrome.  "On 
the  great  concrete  oval,"  wrote  Cadillac  historian  Maurice 
Hendry,  "they  looked  like  flies  crawling  around  a  dinner 
plate."  Cadillac  was  awarded  the  club's  prestigious  Dewar 
Trophy,  formally  certifying  the  car  as  the  first  one  with 
interchangeable  parts.  So  proud  was  Leland  of  the  large 
trophy  that  he  once  plopped  his  infant  grandson  into  it  to 
be  photographed. 

In    1909,    Cadillac  became  pari   of   mil  yhar-old 

General  Motors,  formed  from  a  group  of  automakers  whose 
biggest  and  best-known  company  at  the  time  was  Buick. 
Leland  and  his  son  Wilfred  continued  to  run  the  company 
until,  in  1917.  the  two  resigned  in  a  dispute  with  CM 
president  William  Durant,  who  resisted  committing  the 
company  to  producing  war-related  materials.  The  new 
company  founded  by  the  I. elands  first  built  aircraft  engines 
and  then,  .it'<  i  the  armistice,  introduced  a  luxury  car.  It 
c  ailed  tin  I  ii j<  oln. 

I  If  Lelands'  departun  notwithstanding,  (  .ulili  •       i 
tation  flourished    (  "  m  ral  |ohn  I    Pen  hing    cd  the 


posts,  drivers  were  taking  no- 
tice. In  1923,  for  example,  the 
intrepid  Nairn  brothers,  Gerald 
and  Norman,  chose  Cadillac 
touring  cars  for  their  Desert  Mail  service,  braving  dust,  mud, 
and  bandits  to  carry  letters  and  passengers  between  Beirut  and 
Baghdad.  With  the  addition  of  small  refrigerators  and 
asbestos-lined  hoods,  Cadillacs  could  run  day  and  night,  six 
hundred  miles  across  the  desert,  at  speeds  up  to  seventy  miles 
per  hour.  (Driving  in  a  loose  caravan,  a  letter  carrier  once 
happened  upon  a  fellow  employee  circling  aimlessly  through 
the  night.  He'd  fallen  asleep  and  was  slumped  over  the 
wheel.) 

Engine  improvements  between  the  world  wars  culminated 
with  the  V-16  in  1930.  One-upping  Packard's  V-12,  this 
striking  piece  of  machinery  was  posed  for  an  advertisement 
with  the  same  attention  accorded  a  film  personality.  In  fact, 
photographer-to-the-stars  Anton  Bruehl  took  the  picture, 
which  was  accompanied  by  copy  that  boasted,  "There  is  no 
power  plant  in  any  motor  car  so  smooth,  so  quiet,  so 
flexible."  Two  early  customers  were  archrivals  Al  Capone 
and  |.  Edgar  I  loover. 

The  celebrated  V-16  engine  featured  the  painless  shifting  of 
its  Synchro-Mesh  gear  system,  supplemented  in  1941  by  the 
I  [ydra-Matic  system.  That  automatic  transmission  remains 
the  pinnacle  ofGM's  technical  achievements.  Its  descendants 
are  still  indisputably  the  best  in  the  world  and  are  used  by 
European  luxury-car  makers. 

One  Cadillac  feature  lor  which  summertime  drivers  can 
>'  ill  be  thankful  dales  to  1941,  when  the  company  installed  a 
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The  stately  1941  sedan  convertible  in  which 
five-star  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  rode 
during  a  1945  Kansas  City  victory  parade. 


three-hundred-pound 

experimental  air-condi- 
tioning system  in  three 
hundred  cars.  One  of 
the  two  survivors  be- 
longs to  Kughn.  "It's 
like  the  North  Pole  in 
the  middle  of  winter  in 
there,"  he  reports.  Not 
until  1952,  however, 
was  a  more  practical  air- 
conditioning  system  in- 
stalled. That  same  year 
also  saw  the  arrival  of 
power  steering.  And  in 
1959,  cruise  control,  a 
godsend  for  long  trips  on  the  open  highway,  expanded 
Cadillac's  list  of  creature  comforts.  No  detail  was  too  small. 
Even  before  Rolls-Royce  made  its  famous  claim  that  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  the  loudest  noise  you  heard  came  from  its 
electric  clock,  a  Cadillac  engineer  was  so  annoyed  by  the 
sound  of  the  timepiece  above  the  engine's  near  silence  that  he 
ordered  the  clock  to  be  redesigned. 

Just  as  Cadillac  technology  grew  from  the 
main  trunk  of  American  industrial  innovation,  its  look  would 
be  tied  to  the  nation's  perennial  style  setter:  Hollywood.  As 
Henry  Ford's  bare  black  Model  T  gave  way  to  more  diversity 
in  appearance,  GM  head  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  made  the 
remarkable  decision  to  professionalize  auto  design.  In  1927, 
he  hired  automobile  designer  Harley  Earl,  who  had  been 
customizing  cars  for  the  stars  in  California.  The  son  of  a 
coach  maker,  Earl  worked  in  the  shop  of  custom-car-body 
builder  Don  Lee,  where  he  developed  new  techniques  for 
modeling  these  cars  in  clay.  His  clients  included  actors  Tom 
Mix  and  Roscoe  ("Fatty")  Arbuckle.  In  a  nod  to  his  Holly- 
wood days,  the  burly  Earl  would  interact  with  his  employees 

the  way  a  director 
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A  Hint  of  Fins  to  Come:  The  upper  portion  of  the 
11  sedan's  taillight  lifts  for  access  to  the  gas  cap. 


■ 
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might  with  actors, 
even  opting  for 
the  customary 
f  o  1  d  i  n  g  chair 
while  on  the  de- 
sign-room floor 
with  his  staff. 

Earl's  first  car 
for  GM  was  the 
LaSalle,  which  he 
turned  into  a  pop- 
ular variant  of  the 
European  luxury 
car  Hispano- 
Suiza.  (The  last 
LaSalle  was  pro- 
duced in  1940.) 
During  the  next 
thirty-five  years, 
Earl  would  put  his 
imprint  on  mil- 
lions of  GM  cars, 
making     them 


"longer  and  lower,"  finding  those  proportions  naturally 
graceful.  Earl's  favorite  styling  features  always  appeared  first 
on  Cadillacs,  which  he  drove  himself,  and  later  crept  down 
the  GM  model  ladder  to  Chcvrolets.  Hollywood  repaid  Earl 
by  adopting  his  favorite  car:  for  years,  reports  historian 
Hendry,  the  main  lot  at  Ciro's  nightclub  was  reserved  for 
Cadillacs.  (They  have  been  the  status  symbol  of  choice  for 
countless  notables — perhaps  most  memorably  Elvis  Presley, 
whose  I960  limousine,  painted  with  24k  gold  dust  and 
outfitted  with  a  refreshment  bar  and  television,  is  enshrined  at 
The  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum  in  Nashville. 
Among  more  conventional  royalty,  King  Hassan  II  favors  a 
white  Cadillac  convertible  for  motoring  about  Morocco.) 

In  1935,  Earl  tapped  advertising  illustrator  Bill  Mitchell  to 
run  the  Cadillac  design  studio.  Mitchell  produced  the  Sixty 
Special,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Cadillacs  ever.  Indeed, 
many  believe  the  Cadillacs  of  the  thirties  to  be  the  loveliest  of 
all.  Abandoning  the  boxiness  of  the  early  models  for  good  but 
not  yet  having  flown  off  into  the  mannerism  of  the  tail  fin, 
these  cars  played  out  little  visual  sonatas  of  curves — hood, 
pontoon  fender,  trunk,  and  headlights.  And  they  carried  the 
company  through  the  darkest  days  of  the  Depression,  from 
which  many  luxury  automakers,  including  Packard,  never 
fully  recovered.  By  the  late  1940s,  Cadillac,  backed  by  the 
GM  empire,  was  outselling  Packard,  which  was  now  being 
targeted  to  a  less  exclusive  audience. 

Design  inspiration  was  to  come  from  an  entirely  new  arena 
in  1940.  Earl  got  an  advance  look  at  America's  newest 
warplane,  the  P-38  fighter,  designed  by  Lockheed  Aircraft's 
Kelly  Johnson  and  powered  by  GM-made  Allison  twin 
engines.  He  was  smitten  with  their  tapering  twin  tails  and  the 
little  pod  left  for  the  pilot.  Earl  brought  in  his  top  aides  for 
their  own  special  peek  at  the  plane  the  Germans  called  the 
fork-tailed  devil.  Inspired  by  this  sleek  aircraft  and  freed  of  the 
usual  model-year  deadlines  by  war-imposed  restraints,  Earl 
and  his  design  team  dreamed  up  prop  spinner  fronts  and  twin 
pontoon  rears,  cars  as  strange  as  anything  Detroit  had  ever 
imagined. 

Enter  the  tail  fin.  A  few  years  after  the  war  ended,  new 
Cadillacs  bore  the  mark,  much  muted,  of  the  fateful  meeting 
of  Earl  and  the  P-38.  Not  that  the  designer  wasn't  skittish 
about  this  radical,  if  relatively  subdued,  change:  he  almost 
scrapped  it  at  the  last  minute.  But  trusting  his  instincts  led  to 
one  of  the  most  memorable  design  features  in  automotive 
history.  (Continued  on  page  1 16) 
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A  continuing  series  on  contemporary  photography 


Inspired  by  the  curious  coexistence  of  the  living  and 

the  dead  in  the  centuries-old  tombs  near  Cairo, 

photographer  RICHARD  BARNES  captures  a  sense 

of  historical  continuity  in  his  evocative  images  of  ancient 

Egypt's  collision  with  the  twentieth  century. 
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Tourists  seem  like  aliens, 
hermetically  sealed  insM* 
a  bus  headed  for  the  pyramii 


Pyramids  Tours  (19 


"I'm  drawn  to  the  fragments  of  sculpture 
propped  up  awaiting  discovery  of  other 
fragments  which  might  complete  the  picture 
and  possibly  rewrite  history,"  says  Richard 
Barnes.  Kamaktl  (1989,  Luxor). 


.c.-^t .*,.  . 
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n  ancient  Egyptian  tomb  might 
seem  an  unlikely  place  to  stumble 
upon  a  television.  To  find  a  small 
family  there,  gathered  around  the 
set  as  if  they  were  in  the  comfort  of  a 
conventional  living  room,  seems 
odder  still.  But  when  American 
photographer  Richard  Barnes,  thir- 
ty-eight, witnessed  this  and  other 
domestic  scenes  within  two  cemeteries  on  the 
outskirts  of  Cairo,  he  used  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead  as  inspira- 
tion for  a  body  of  provocative  images  from 
these  burial  grounds  and  various  archae- 
ological sites. 

Stretching  for  more  than  two  miles  along 
the  eastern  border  of  Cairo  lie  a  series  of 
ancient  graves  that  make  up  the  great  necrop- 
olis of  al-Qarafah  al-Sharqiyyah,  an  area 
where  sheikhs  and  emirs  built  their  tombs  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Just  south  of  the  capital 
is  the  mile-and-a-half  expanse  of  al-Qarafah 
al-Kubra,  which  dates  to  the  mid-seventh 
century  and  contains  some  of  the  earliest 
Muslim  tombs  in  Egypt.   Both  cemeteries, 


which  are  still  in  use,  have  traditionally 
provided  shelter  to  many  civilians,  including 
the  country's  homeless,  whose  numbers  have 
swelled  to  at  least  one  hundred  thousand. 

Dismayed  by  the  lack  of  housing  in  over- 
crowded Cairo,  many  Egyptians  migrating 
from  rural  areas  during  the  past  twenty  years 
joined  already  existing  communities — comp- 
lete with  businesses — in  these  graveyards, 
making  their  homes  within  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors.  Barnes,  who  has  been  photograph- 
ing excavation  sites  in  the  Middle  East  for  the 
past  three  years,  attributes  the  existence  of 
part  of  this  population  to  a  centuries-old 
custom  among  affluent  Egyptians  of  hiring 
someone  to  maintain  and  watch  over  a  family 
mausoleum.  Normally,  the  caretaker's  fam- 
ily would  join  him  at  his  post,  and  over  the 
years  their  offspring  have  continued  to 
multiply  and  occupy  the  tombs. 

Motivated  by  an  impulse  to  unify  disparate 
objects  and  a  lifelong  passion  for  architecture 
and  archaeology,  Barnes  captures  other  dra- 
matic confrontations  between  past  and  pres- 
ent, as  well  as  the  beauty  and  historical 
grandeur  of  sculptural 
forms.  In  Pyramids  Tours, 
a  bus  full  of  twentieth- 
century  tourists  heads  for 
the  ancient  pyramids 
looming  in  the  distance  as 
if  to  discover  new  truths 
about  the  Old  World.  In 
Karnak  #/,  fragments  of 
a  statue  recently  un- 
earthed wait  to  be  pieced 
2^3  back  together,  dependent 
!§[.  on  the  living  to  be  re- 
created and  redefined. 

Currently  document- 
ing an  excavation  in  Aby- 
dos,  Egypt,  Barnes  ad- 
mits to  living  out  his 
boyhood  fantasy  of  dis- 
covering ancient  buried 
cities  as  he  continues  to 
explore  the  relationship 
between  the  living  and 
the  dead.  "There  is  some- 
thing in  thisjuxtaposition 
that  says  to  me  that  what 
was  once  in  the  past  is 
continually  evolving  into 
the  present.  And  it  is  ar- 
chaeology that  links  the 
two."     — Mary  A.  Kelly 
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Valuations 


Signings  of  the  Times 

American  autograph  collecting  may  be  a  quirky  field — a  Duight  D.  Eisenhower 
letter,  for  instance,  is  rarer  than  one  of  George  Washington's — but  it  is  nonetheless  a 
solid,  conservative  one  for  investors. 

by  Jerry  Patterson 

For  much  less  than  the  price  OF  A  PRINT  BY  PABLO      phy.  Many  are  handsomely  packaged,  but  the  buyer  is  paying 


Picasso  or  Jasper  Johns  you  can  own  a  handwritten  letter  by 

George  Washington  or  Abraham  Lincoln  or  Mark  Twain. 
And  in  buying  an  autograph  you  are  entering  a  field  ot 
collecting  with  an  unusually  long  record  of  solid  growth. 
Americans  have  been  collecting  letters  and  documents  writ- 
ten by  their  country's  great  men  and  women  tor  a  century  and 
a  halt.  It  has  been  and  remains  a  very  conservative  area,  not 
nearly  so  in  thrall  to  changing  fashion  as  art  collecting  is.  And 
autographs  are  relatively  inexpensive;  $50,000  doesn't  go  far 
when  what  is  being  sold  is  modern  art.  but  it  is  a  major  price 
for  an  autograph. 

There  are  three  designations  under  the  rubric  "autograph": 
an  autograph  letter  signed  t^ALS.  in  the  shorthand  of  collec- 
tors), an  entire  letter  in  the  signer's  hand:  a  letter  signed  (LS). 
usually  a  letter  dictated  to  a  secretary  or  written  in  another 
hand  and  merely  signed  by  the  author;  and  a  document  signed 
(DS).  which  is  just  what  it  sounds  like.  These  categories  are 
given  in  general  descending  order  of  value,  but  with  all  three. 
rarity  \\\A  subject  matter  are  the  two  defining  aspects,  and 
there  is  a  delicate  balance  between  them.  If  an  autograph  is 
hard  to  hnd  or  has  historical  or  literary  significance,  its  price  is 
high,  but  preferably  both  should  apply.  Elaborately  framed 
American  autographs  offered  by  shops  or  direct  mail  ought  to 
be  treated  by  the  beginning  collector  with  caution,  as  should 
claims  of  overnight  appreciation.  Many  of  these  letters  and 
documents  are  so  hermetically  encased  that  it  is  impossible  to 
examine  them  properly.  The  pitfall,  however,  is  not  so  much 
their  authenticity  as  their  significance.  Routine  autographs  of 
little  or  no  importance,  matted,  glazed,  and  gilt  framed,  may 
be  priced  as  though  they  were  treasure  of  American  autogra- 


fts wall  furnishings  rather  than  a  serious  autograph. 

Autographs  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  republic,  for 
instance,  are  not  really  rare,  because  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
before  the  existence  of  telephones  or  even  tvpewnters.  people 
wrote  more.  Many  good  autograph  letters  signed  by  George  j 
Washington   are  sold  at  auction  every  year  for  less  than 
$10,01  M I,  yet  in  1983  a  Washington  ALS  to  Richard  Henry  Lee 
of  Virginia,  commenting  on  the  British  evacuation  ot  Phila- 
delphia and  other  Revolutionary  War  maneuvers,  sold  at] 
Sotheby's  New  York  for  $55,01  K).  Clearly  the  subject  matter; 
was  what  was  important. 

Some  signatures  from  that  period  are  rare  enough  to  make 
them  valuable.  For  two  hundred  years,  certain  collectors  have 
pursued  complete  sets  of  signatures  ot  the  signers  ot  the  I 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Between  forty  and  fifty  sets  art.  ■ 
recorded:  many  of  them  are  in  institutions  (the  New  York 
Public  Library  has  four). 

Signatures  of  most  of  the  fifty-six  signers  are  easih 
obtained,  but  two  or  three  are  very  difficult.  The  hardest  tc 
tmd  is  that  of  Button  Gwinnett  of  Georgia,  who  wa^ 
wounded  in  a  duel  with  Lachlan  Mcintosh.  Gwinnett  died  ot 
those  wounds  on  May  19,  1777.  less  than  a  year  after  signing 
the  Declaration.  Because  he  died  young,  there  are  only  about 
forty-five  examples  of  his  signature  known  to  exist:  conse- 
quently, they  have  always  been  sought  after  by  collectors.  A 
Gwinnett  signature  on  a 
business  account  sold  at 
Christie's  New  York  in 
1980  for  S \0\  i.iioi  i.  and  as 
long  ago  as  1926  a  US  by 


A  poem  the  duchess  of  Windsor  sent  to  Judy  Garland, 
left,  sold  for  $2,420  at  Christie's  New  York 
in  1989.  The  record  for  a  Lincoln  autograph  was  set  in 
1984  at  Sotheby's  New  York,  when  Malcolm  Forbes 
purchased  a  signed  copy  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  right,  for  $297,000. 
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The  only  known  letter  dated 

July  4,  1776,  from  a  signer  of  the 

Declaration  of  Independence— Caesar 

Rodney  of  Delaware— sold  for  a  record 

$440,000  at  Christie's  in  1989. 


him  sold  for  S22, 500. 

The  record  for  a  Gwinnett  is  held  by  a  letter  found  in  a 
barn  in  Mamaroneck,  New  York,  by  a  descendant  of  the 
man  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  letter,  signed  by 
Gwinnett  and  the  five  other  members  of  the  Marine  Commit- 
tee of  Congress,  was  dated  July  12,  1776.  Their  letter, 
concerning  naval  affairs,  had  been  sold  at  auction  in  1927 
for  S51,000.  But  the  record  sale  was  at  Christie's  in  1989, 
where  it  brought  S209,000.  Dedicated  collectors  also  keep  a 
small  market  going  in  autographs  of  Mcintosh,  "the  man 
who  made  Button  Gwinnett  rare."  (Their  price  range  is  S500 
to  SI, 000.) 

Plenty  of  letters  by  Caesar  Rodney,  a  signer  from 
Delaware,  have  been  sold  for  less  than  SI, 000  in  recent 
years.  One  of  his  letters,  however,  describing  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  dated  July  4, 
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1776 — the    only 

known  letter  of 

that    date    by    a 

signer  mentioning  the  Declaration — sold  in  1989  at  Christie's 

to    Chicago    autograph    dealer    Ralph    Geoffrey    Newman 

for  S440,000.  This  was  a  record  price  for  a  single  letter  of  a 

signer. 

Lest  such  prices  alarm  the  new  collector,  it  should  be  noted 
that  ALSs  of  many  signers  are  available  for  less  than  SI, 000 — 
for  example,  Robert  Morris  and  George  Clymer  (Pennsylva- 
nia), Samuel  Huntington  (Connecticut),  William  Floyd 
(New  York),  andjosiah  Bartlett  (New  Hampshire). 

Assembling  a  set  of  signatures  of  the  presidents  of  the 
United  States  is  a  fairly  simple  matter.  Sets  have  sold  at 
auction  ranging  from  about  S75,000  for  those  containing 
complete  letters  or  documents  to  about  $10,000  for  those 
comprising  only  signatures  on  cards  or  clipped  from  a 
document,  and  not  necessarily  from  the  time  the  man  was 
president.  But  no  complete  set  of  first  ladies'  autographs  is 
known:  the  signatures  of  Martha  Jefferson,  Hannah  Van 
Buren,  and  Margaret  Taylor  are  never  on  the  market,  and 
quite  a  number  of  the  others  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Getting  letters  and  documents  that  were  signed  by  presi- 
dents in  office  is  more  challenging — and  more  expensive — 
than  simply  obtaining  signatures  dating  from  any  time  during 
their  lives.  The  hardest  to  find  is  William  Henry  Harrison.  He 
was  sixty-eight  years  old  when  he  was  inaugurated  on  March 
4,  1841,  the  oldest  man  to  be  elected  president  until  Ronald 
Reagan.  It  rained  at  the  ceremony,  but  Harrison  insisted  on 


A  signed,  dated,  and  inscribed 

1929  studio  photograph  of  George 

Gershwin  sold  for  $3,300  at  the 

Swann  Galleries  in  1990. 


Valuations 


delivering  an  hour-and-forty-minute  address — the  longest 
ever  made  at  an  inauguration.  While  orating,  the  old  gentle- 
man caught  cold,  dying  a  month  later,  on  April  4  (Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  unkindly  claimed  that  "he  died  of  the 
presidency").  He  managed  to  sign  only  a  few  letters  and 
documents  on  his  deathbed.  In  1983.  an  ALS  about  Harrison's 
personal  affairs,  not  matters  of  state,  written  March  1<L  1841, 
sold  at  Sotheby's  for  $120,000,  and  a  few  commissions  and 
ships'  papers  (a  kind  of  passport  for  sailing  vessels  going  to 
foreign  ports),  of  no  great  historical  significance,  have  sold  at 
auction  for  between  S50.000  and  S80,000.  These  are  examples 
of  the  value  of  rarity. 

As  suggested  earlier,  handwritten  letters  from  twentieth- 
century  presidents  can  be  much  rarer  than  those 
of  the  early  leaders.  ALSs  of  Wash- 
ington, Thomas  Jefferson,  and  John 
Adams  are  easy  to  find;   those  of 
Herbert  Hoover  and  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower are  nearly  impossible.  Be- 
tween 1970  and  1990.  only  nine  auto- 
graph letters  of  Hoover 
(and  those  on  subjects  of 
very  little  intrinsic  inter- 
est) were  sold  at  auction; 
the    highest    price    was 
S14,000.     Exactly    the 
same  number  of  Eisen- 
hower letters  were  sold. 
By  comparison,  seventy- 
eight  letters  by  John  Ad- 
ams were  auctioned  in  the 
same  period. 

Literary  quality  can  af- 
fect the  price  too.  Interest 
has  been  rising  in  letters 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  wrote  lively  and 
opinionated  ones  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  Georgia— who  died  in 
(thev  range'from  SI. 000  1777,  making  his 
-     co  <w<\    u  c  -r  signature  rare— sold 

io  S2,000).  Harry  S  Tru-    at  Christie's  for 
man    was    also    a    good    $209,000  in  1989. 
writer.     His     outspoken 

and  often  hilarious  letters  (usually  typed  and  signed)  garner 
$1,000 to  $1,500.  For  less  than  S500,  however,  a  collector  can 
purchase  letters  by  John  Tyler,  William  Howard  Taft. 
Chester  A.  Arthur.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Grover  Cleveland. 
Calvin  Coohdge.  or  James  Buchanan. 

Another  pitfall  for  the  collector  of  modern  presidential 
signatures  is  a  device  called  the  autopen.  which  perfectly 
replicates  an  ink  sign.,  re.  It  was  first  used  extensively  bv 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  v  Ijustable.  so  that  the  president's 

signature  could  be  writte  "  '11  or  as  "Jack"  or  "John. "  for 

example.  Lyndon  Johnsoi  ird  Nixon,  and  especially 

Jimmy  Carter  used  this  devi<  ily  incredible  scale.  The 

autopen  is  reuarded  with  hoi  collectors  because  it 

violates   the  cardinal   principle  ot  iph   collecting:   to 

obtain  something  actually  written  >table.  Autopen 

signatures  arc  virtually  worthless.  He  duplicate  a 

real  signature,  the  onk  v.  a\  to  tell  s.  \-  ral 

imples  with  an  unquestionably  rial  luto- 
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A  letter  from 
Declaration  of 
Independence  signer 
Button  Gwinnett  of 


pen  versions  will  be  too  regular  and  identical,  without  the 
variations  every  signature  naturally  has. 

There  won't  be  any  question  about  an  autopen  in  signatures 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  that  can't  account  for  his  being  the 
subject  of  the  most  intense  collecting  interest  of  any  of  our 
heads  of  state.  More  likely  it  is  because  he  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  American  president  and  certainly  the  best  writer 
among  them.  Nonetheless,  the  scope  of  the  Lincoln  market  is 
awesome:  between  1980  and  1990,  auction  houses  sold  114 
ALSs  bv  Lincoln.  15  LSs.  187  DSs.  and  100  endorsements. 
These,  plus  photographs,  checks,  and  drafts  for  telegrams, 
amounted  to  nearly  4'  N '  items  bearing  his  signature  for  sale. 
Dealers  listed  dozens  more  in  the  same 
period. 

Because  of  the  immense  variety  of 
material,  it  is  diihcult  to  give  an  average 
price  for  a  Lincoln  autograph.  A  good 
ALS  brings  about  $20,000  to  S30,000. 
Documents  signed  when  he  was  pres- 
ident   with  the  full  signature  rather 
than  his  customary  "A.   Lincoln") 
sell  at  auction  for  S3. 000  to  S5.000. 
The  auction  record  for  a  Lincoln 
signature  was  for  one  on  a  copy  of 
the    Emancipation    Proclamation 
(one  of  tony-eight  known  to  have 
been  printed].  When  it  was  put  up 
for  sale  at  Sotheby's  in  1984.  it 
became  the  subject  of  a  bidding 
competition  between  Texas  in- 
dustrialist  H.    Ross   Perot  and 
Malcolm  Forbes  in  which  the 
late  publisher  was  the  winner  at 
S297,000. 

Other    Civil    War    figures 
'  _  whose  autographs  are  much 

sought  after  are  military  men, 
_~  including  Robert  E.  Lee  (rou- 

tine ALSs  written  before  the 
war   go   for   about   SI, 000; 
war  letters  of  good  content, 
S5.000andup).  Thomas  J.  <"'Stonewall")Jackson 
(war  letters,  which  are  rare.  S5. 000),  Joseph  E.Johnston  (war 
letters.  12,000  to  S4.000),  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard  (S500),  Am- 
brose E.  Burnside  ($200  to  $300),  and  Henry  W.  Halleck 
$200  to  $300).  Civil  War  generals,  many  of  whose  auto- 
graphs  are   available   for   less   than   $200,    are   perennially 
popular.  Luckily,  there  is  ample  scope  for  collecting:  the 
Union  had  1.978  generals:  the  Confederacy  427.  Newman, 
who  specializes  in  Civil  War  material,   also  recommends 
looking  at  autographs  of  major  nineteenth-century  congres- 
sional leaders.  "Many  of  the  great  legislators,  such  as  Henry 
Clay.  Daniel  Webster,  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  are  underpneed 
right  now." 

As  a  rule.  American  literary  autographs  trail  the  historical 
in  collector  interest  and  price.  Exceptions  are  three  great 
rarities:  Edgar  Allan  Poe  idn  ALS  is  $20,000  to  S3 
Henry  David  Thoreau  $7,500  to  $10,000),  and  Herman 
Melville  very  rare  indeed.  $10,000  to  $20,000;  an  ALS  to 
Sophia  Hawthorne,  wife  of  his  friend  Nathaniel,  discussing 
from  the  collection  of  steel  heir  Bradley  Martin, 
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sold  at  Sotheby's  in  1990  for  $120,000).  Autographed  letters 
of  Mark  Twain,  perhaps  because  many  are  so  amusing,  have 
been  steadily  rising  in  price  (an  average  ALS  is  S3, 000  to 
$5,000;  outstanding  letters  have  sold  for  $20,000  to  530,000). 
One  advised  a  correspondent  not  "to  do  wrong  when  people 
are  looking";  another,  "Never  put  off  till  tomorrow  what  can 
be  put  off  till  the  day  after  tomorrow."  As  with  presidents, 
the  signatures  of  less  pithy  classic  American  writers  aren't  as 
expensive:  an  ALS  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Washington 
Irving,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  or  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  can  be  had  for  less  than  $500. 

Among  the  moderns,  Ernest  Hemingway  has  held  first 
place  for  years.  In  the  1960s,  Hemingway's  letters  were 
already  selling  at  auction  for  more  than  SI, 000.  In  the  last 
decade,  a  price  of  S2,000  to  S3, 000  was  common  for  an  ALS, 
but  the  market  appears  to  have  leveled  off.  Letters  from 
Hemingway's  friend  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  are  rather  scarce  (and 
bring  about  SI, 000),  but  inscribed  copies  of  his  novels  are 
much  sought  after  ($2,500  to  $3,500).  The  letters  of  other 
important  twentieth-century  American  writers  are  worth 
consideration  because  they  are  often  underpriced:  for  less  than 
S500  one  can  buy  a  good  letter  by  Edith  Wharton,  Theodore 
Dreiser,  or  Sinclair  Lewis. 

Naturally,  a  letter  that  is  interesting  is  desirable,  but  dull 
and  authentic  are  obviously  preferable  to  fascinating  and 
questionable.  Excellent  forgeries  and  facsimiles  will  always 
confuse  things.  Facsimiles  were  originally  issued  as  book 
illustrations  but  then  were  removed  from  the  volumes  and 
offered  as  originals.  The  forgeries  are  more  perplexing.  They 
are  the  work  of  a  long  series  of  capable  forgers  who  were 
particularly  good  at  the  signatures  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  Their  work  still  bedevils  collectors.  In  recent  years, 
the  most  skillful  and  prolific  forger  was  document  dealer 


Mark  Hofmann,  who  is  currently  serving  a  life  sentence  in 
Utah  for  the  1985  "Mormon  murders. "  (He  killed  two  people 
in  Salt  Lake  City  with  three  bombs;  he  was  covering  a  trail  of 
forged  Mormon  historical  documents.)  He  also  claimed  to 
have  forged  autographs  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Andrew 
Jackson,  Mark  Twain,  Paul  Revere,  and  even  Button  Gwin- 
nett and  put  them  on  the  market  in  the  early  1980s.  Allowing 
for  exaggeration,  it  is  certainly  true  that  Hofmann  made  some 
first-rate  forgeries  that  will  be  showing  up  for  years. 

Once  the  autographs  are  authenticated,  how  good  an 
investment  are  they?  A  study  of  the  autograph  market 
between  1960  and  1980,  based  on  the  prices  of  letters  and 
documents  that  appeared  at  auction  more  than  once  during 
that  period,  shows  that  the  average  increase  in  price  was  four- 
or  fivefold,  nothing  spectacular  in  a  time  of  double-digit 
inflation,  but  solid  growth.  Appreciation  was  greatest  for  the 
principal  figures  of  the  American  Revolution  and  for  Lincoln. 
The  only  notable  whose  autograph  declined  in  price  was  John 
F.  Kennedy.  Interest  in  him  was  high  just  after  his  assassina- 
tion, but  it  began  to  falter  in  the  late  1960s,  especially  after  his 
use  of  the  autopen  became  known. 

What  motivates  autograph  collectors?  According  to  Ken- 
neth W.  Rendell  in  the  definitive  Autographs  and  Manuscripts: 
A  Collector's  Manual  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1978),  they  are 
people  interested  in  a  particular  field  who  want  "original 
handwritten  records  directly  concerning  the  persons  and 
events  .  .  .  central  to  this  interest."  And  preparation  is  part  of 
the  satisfaction.  "What  the  collector  needs  to  do  first,"  says 
Newman,  "is  study.  Know  your  American  history."  After  a 
little  homework,  collectors  can  be  assured  not  only  of  a  solid 
financial  investment  but  also  of  the  separate  pleasure  of 
knowing  they  own  an  authentic  part  of  this  nation's  rich 
heritage  and  history.    □ 


More  Twentieth-Century  Autographs 


Presidents,  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  major 
writers  are  not  the  only  Americans  whose  autographs  are  valuable. 
Here  are  some  very  collectible  twentieth-century  notables. 

•  Gershwin,  George.  An  extremely  active  market.  An  autograph  letter 
is  $2,000  to  $3,000;  a  signed  photograph,  $3,000  to  $5,000. 
Gershwin  often  wrote  out  and  signed  musical  quotations  of  two  bars 
from  "Rhapsody  in  Blue"  ($3,000  to  $5,000).  Gershwin's  Song 
Book  (1932),  published  in  a  limited  edition  of  three  hundred  copies 
and  signed  by  him,  now  sells  for  up  to  $3,000. 

•  Keller,  Helen.  A  steady  market  at  approximately  $250  for  a  typed 
letter  with  a  large,  firm  signature;  signed  photographs  are  about  the 
same  price. 

•  Mitchell,  Margaret.  A  private  person  who  didn't  write  many  letters, 
she  signed  few  copies  of  Gone  with  the  Wind  and  died  relatively 
young.  A  routine  typed  letter  sells  for  about  $2,000  at  auction,  but 
one  mentioning  the  book  sold  for  $7,500  at  the  1991  New  York 
Antiquarian  Book  Fair.  Signed  copies  of  the  first  edition  of 
Mitchell's  novel  (which  must  bear  on  the  verso  of  the  title  page  "May 
1936"  to  be  a  true  first)  sell  in  the  range  of  $2,500  to  $3,500. 

•  Monroe,  Marilyn.  Co//ectors  began  to  pay  substantial  prices  for 
Monroe  material  soon  after  her  death,  and  the  market  shows  no 
signs  of  slowing  down.  In  the  1970s,  a  signed  photograph  sold  for 
about  $500;  today,  $1,500  to  $2,500.  Her  address  book  (with  only 
a  few  entries  in  her  handwriting)  brought  $4,675  in  1983  at  the 
Swann  Galleries  Inc.  in  New  York  City.  In  1990,  a  contract  with  20th 
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Century-Fox  signed  by  her  brought  $7,150. 

•  Presley,  Elvis.  A  strong  market.  In  1980,  Sotheby's  London  sold  a 
paper  napkin  from  the  Las  Vegas  Riviera  Hotel  inscribed  by  Presley 
for  $1,300.  In  more  recent  years,  signed  photographs  have  brought 
$500  to  $1,000;  a  signed  menu,  $450;  and  a  gun  permit  for  him  to 
carry  concealed  weapons  in  Denver,  $1,500.  A  love  letter  written 
from  Germany  in  1958  to  Presley's  American  girlfriend  Anita  Wood 
citing  his  intentions  to  marry  her  sold  at  Christie 's  South  Kensington 
in  August  1991  for  $7,500. 

•  Windsor,  duchess  of.  Good  interest  from  collectors  and  devotees  of 
royalty,  although  her  letters  are  rarely  more  than  invitations,  plans 
for  meeting,  or  Christmas  greetings.  A  royal  autograph  letter  from 
her  is  about  $250,  but  an  undated  poem  to  Judy  Garland  sold  at 
Christie's  New  York  in  1989  for  $2,420. 

GALLERIES  WHERE  AUTOGRAPH  SALES  ARE  HELD 

•  California  Book  Auction  Galleries,  965  Mission  St.,  Suite  730,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94103;  415-243-0650. 

•  Christie's,  502  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10022;  212-546-1000. 

•  Riba  Auctions  Inc.,  Main  St.,  P.O.  Box  53,  South  Glastonbury,  CT 
06073;  203-633-3076. 

•  Sotheby's,  1334  York  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10021;  212-606-7000. 

•  Swann  Galleries  Inc.,  104  E.  Twenty-fifth  St.,  New  York,  NY  10010; 
212-254-4710. 

•  William  Doyle  Galleries,  175  E.  Eighty-seventh  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10128;  212-427-2730. 
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Return  of  the  Native 


Artfully  combining  turquoise  and  silver,  the  Navajo,  Zuni,  and  Hopi  of  the 

Southwest  fashioned  jewelry  renowned  for  its  beauty  and  craftsmanship. 

Serious  collectors  especially  seek  traditional  pieces  made  before  1950. 

by  Andrea  DiNoto 


Through  the  rugged  high-desert  country  of  the 
Southwest,  a  distinguished  aesthetic  lineage  flows  like  a  silver 
river,  linking  four  generations  of  Native  American  jewelry 
makers.  The  source  is  the  Navajo  blacksmith  Atsidi  Sani, 
who  according  to  oral  Indian  histories  was  the  first  to  learn  to 
work  with  silver  from  Mexican  plateros  (silversmiths)  in  the 
late  1860s.  His  disciples  include  his  brother,  the  renowned 
Slender  Maker  of  Silver,  who  in  a  famous  photograph  taken 
about  1885  by  Ben  Wittick  wears  dyed  buckskin  leggings 
trimmed  with  silver  buttons  andjewelry  typical  of  the  period: 
a  string  of  plain,  hollow  silver  beads  with  a  large  crescent- 
shaped  pendant  ornament  called  a  naja  (pronounced  na-zha);  a 
multistrand  turquoise-bead  necklace;  and  turquoise  ear  pen- 


dants. He  holds  a  concha  belt  of  round  silver  disks  on  leather. 
More  than  one  hundred  years  later.  Southwest  Indians 
continue  to  make  jewelry  in  similar  styles,  but  it  is  the 
elemental  beauty  of  the  early  work,  made  from  roughly  1880 
to  1950.  that  interests  serious  collectors. 

A  neophyte  entering  the  marketplace  often  feels  both 
smitten  and  bewildered  by  the  mix  of  early  "ethnographic" 
items  (that  is,  those  made  by  and  for  Indians),  good-quality 
"tourist"  jewelry,  and  cheap  souvenirs,  not  to  mention  the 
sheer  numbers  of  items  for  sale.  Pricing  adds  to  the  confusion, 
since  contemporary  pieces  can  cost  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
old  and  rare  ones.  At  Don  Bennett's  sale  ot  antique  Indian  art 
in  Santa  Fe  in  August  1990  (see  Sources),  a  dealer  was 
overheard  to  remark,  "You  can  get  a  lot  of  nice 
things  here  for  five  thousand  dollars. "  In  fact,  a 
silver  button  was  S20;  a  silver-and-turquoise 
Navajo  bracelet  was  S650;  a  ketoh  (leather  wrist 
guard  with  silver  ornament)  was  $950;  and  a 
1940s  Zuni  stone-inlay  necklace  was  $4,800. 
Sorting  it  out  begins  with  an  understanding  of 
the  history  of  the  craft. 

The  Navajo  first  produced  silver  ornaments 
in  quantity  after  1868,  when  following  a 
wretched  four-year  internment  in  an  arid  east- 
ern New  Mexico  camp  called  Bosque  Redon- 
do,  they  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
lands.  Once  powerful,  warlike,  and  semino- 
madic,  they  now  settled  down  on  a  reservation 
(most  ot  which  is  now  in  northeastern  Arizona) 
to  a  lite  ot  sheepherding  and  crafts.  Tools  and 
materials  were  initially  supplied  by  federal 
agents  as  part  of  the  resettlement  program  and 
later  by  traders.  At  first,  silver  jewelry  was 
made  exclusively  for  the  Indians'  own  use — in 
ceremonies  and  as  a  show  of  wealth  and  status. 
Before  1850.  the  Navajo  had  acquired  metal 
armbands,  bracelets,  and  earrings  from  raids 
on  Spanish  settlers  living  in  New  Mexico  or  as 
goodwill  gifts  from  the  government.  They 
borrowed  designs  from  these  and  other  sources 
tor  their  own  jewelry.  The  conchas  (Spanish 
for  "shell")  that  the  Navajo  threaded  on  leath- 
er, thereby  creating  handsome  belts,  evolved 
trom  both  Plains  Indians'  hair  ornaments  (look 
tor  them  in  the  Pawnee  ambush  scene  in  Dances 
with  Wolves)  and  Mexican-Spanish  horse  bridle 
decorations.  The  naja  pendants  found  on  neck- 
laces  and  horse  bridles  are  an  ancient  crescent 
form  traceable  at  least  to  the  Greco-Roman 
civilizations.  The  pomegranate-shaped  beads 
>f  the  so-called  squash-blossom  necklaces  re- 
emble  Mexican  trouser  ornaments. 
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Top  left:  A  Zuni  mosaic  brooch  of 
turquoise,  jet,  and  clam,  spiny  oyster,  and  mother- 
of-pearl  shells  set  in  silver,  representing  the 
Rainbow  Man  deity  (ca.  1935,  5% ").  Bottom  left: 
A  Navajo  silver  and  turquoise  bracelet  (ca. 
1910)  featuring  the  twisted-wire  technique. 


Stylistically,  early  silver 


The 
Navajo  used  hand-1 
forging,  hammer- 
ing, and  sand-cast- 
ing techniques  de- 
rived from  black- 
smithing  to  fashion 
these  and  other  dec- 
orations, including 
bells  (hammered 
from  coins),  ke- 
tohs.  hatbands,  tobacco  canteens,  and  bridles.  The  simple 
methods  of  the  Navajo  were  quickly  learned,  embraced,  and 
often  refined  by  the  nearby  Zuni.  Hopi.  and  other  pueblo 
dwellers.  Pueblo-style  necklaces,  for  example,  substituted 
double-barred  silver  crosses  for  blossom  ornaments.  The 
Zuni.  who  for  centuries  had  created  pierced  and  strung 
turquoise  fetish  carvings,  continued  to  excel  at  this  but 
eventually  began  to  use  silver  for  sophisticated  lapidary  work 
such  as  cluster  settings  of  cabochon  stones;  the  famous 
"ncedlepoint',  settings  of  tiny  stones  weren't  introduced  until 
1950.  The  Hopi  silversmiths  developed  a  strikingly  modern 
overlay  technique  but  used  little  turquoise.  (In  recent  years, 
however,  the  prominent  Hopi  designer  Charles  Loloma — 
who  died  last  June — created  a  modern  stone-setting  style  for 
"'architectural"  bracelets  that  utilized  oversize  slabs  and 
nuggets  of  semiprecious  stones  in  silver  and  gold  settings.) 

The  Indians  often  pawned  their  personal  jewelry  to  buy 
necessities    from    white- 
owned  reservation  trad- 
ing   posts.    Most    pawn 
was  redeemed,  but  by  the 
curn  ot  the  century,  unre- 
deemed,    or    '"dead."" 
pawn  was  bought  by  col- 
lectors.    Together    with 
jewelry  obtained  directly 
Ifrom  the  Indians,   pawn 
forms  the  basis  of  many 
great  private  and  musc- 
bm  collections.  Dr.  Har- 
ry P.  Mcra  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Laboratory    of   Anthro- 
Jpology.  for  example,  sys- 
tematically collected  350 
?ieccs  ot  Navajo  jewelrv 
n  1932,  and  nearly  all  of  it 
tt'as  dead  pawn. 
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ewelry  is  utterly  simple,  dec- 
orated with  low-relief 
motifs        engraved 
with    chisels,     files,    and 
simple-patterned      stamps, 
perfectly      embodies       the 
Navajo     concept     of    hozh 
beauty    as    the    balance     and 
harmony  of  all  things  in  nature.  The 
Indians  wore  it  proudly,  joyfully,  and 
in  abundance.  "Both  men  and  women 
are  passionately  fond  of  silver  orna- 
ments [and]  are  fairly  loaded  down 
with  it.'"  wrote  a  white  observer  in 
1881. 

By  the  early  19<XJs.  tourists  were  arriv- 
ing in  hordes,  via  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  at  the  legendary  Hubbel  and 
Fred   Harvey   trading  posts   throughout  the 
Southwest;    they    were   astonished   by    the 
beauty  of  Indian  crafts  (not  just  the  jewel 
ry.  of  course,  but  also  the  spectacular 
Navajo  wcavings  and  Pueblo  pottery 
and  basketry).  A  collecting  fever  en- 
sued that  pitted  museums,    tourists, 
and  traders  against  one  another.  Muse- 
um curators,  such  as  The  Brooklyn 
Museum's    R.     Stewart    Culin.    tra- 
versed the  reservations  on  horseback, 
imbued  with  the  view  that  they  were 
preserving    the    artifacts    of  a    vanishing 

race.    Between    1903    and    1912. 
Culin  had  collected  more  than  nine 
thousand  objects  for  the  muse- 
um's Hall  of  American  Eth 
nology.  In  just  one  year,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  col- 
lected as  many  objects  from 
the  Zuni  alone. 

By  the  192' is.  the  success 
of  the  tourist  industry  had 
begun  to  affect  the  jewelry 
craft   for   both   good   and   ill 
Traders    supplied    the    Indians 
with    better    tools,    and    demand 
stimulated  the  artists  to  refine  the 

Left:  A.  C.  Vroman's  1903  photograph 
of  Navajo  warrior  Many  Arrows 
wearing  a  squash-blossom  necklace 
and  silver-stud  bandolier. 
Right:  An  early  Navajo  chiseled 
concha  belt  (ca.  1870). 
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techniques  and  explore  new  design  ideas;  tour 
ism,  however,  promoted  the  production  and. 
proliferation  of  commercial-quality  goods 
to  satisfy  the  Anglo-American  taste  for 
lighter-weight,     fancier     objects.    This 
"tourist"  jewelry    making    became    a 
profitable  cottage  industry  for  the  Indi- 
ans, who  began  to  fashion  less  jewelry 
in  the  old  style.  Many  of  the  artisans 
went  to  work  in  white-owned  work- 
shops  equipped   with    power    tools. 


Grosses  of  simple  bracelets  with  stamped  designs  were  turned 
out.  By  the  early  1900s,  Oriental  turquoise  had  begun  to 
appear,  not  an  illogical  development  considering  that  tur- 
quoise, the  Indians'  stone  of  choice — endowed,  they  be- 
lieved, with  mythic  qualities — had  been  mined  for  centuries 
in  China  and  Persia  and  used  abundantly  in  Far  Eastern 
jewelry.  Before  Nevada  mining  made  turquoise  available  in 
the  Southwest  in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  the  stone  was  regularly 
imported  by  traders  for  Indian  use. 

The  quality  of  the  turquoise  affects  the  value  of  a  piece. 
Determining  that  quality  is  truky  and  requires  expertise. 
Hard,  gem-quality,  untreated  turquoise  is  prized  and  rare; 
color-treated,  resin-filled  ("stabilized  ton<  "I  lesserquali- 
ty  are  plentiful,  as  an  imitations  thai  i  inge  from  glass  to  dyed 
stone  to  reconstituted  turquoise.    I  Ik     '  btaining 
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Navajo  craftsmai 

Slender  Maker  of  Silver  wearinj 

examples  of  his  work  and  holding  ai 

early  concha  belt,  as  photographe* 

by  Ben  Wittick  about  1885 

beautiful     untreated 
stones  is  improved  by 
focusing     on    early 
jewelry. 

In  many  cases,  the 
difference     between 
old  and  newer  jewel- 
ry   is    subtle.    Exact 
dating  is  often  impos- 
sible,    even     for    the 
pros.  Lauris  Phillips,  a 
dealer  for  eighteen  years 
who    specializes    in   pre- 
1940  jewelry,   offers  some 
tips  on  identifying  genuinely 
old  pieces:   look  for  "a  certain 
crudeness  and  signs  of  wear  .  .  .  old 
hollow  beads   worn   through,   hammer 
marks.  Sometimes  there  are  unequal  numbers  of  squash- 
blossom  beads  or  an  unmatched  bead  on  necklaces  because  the 
Indians  used  to  gamble  with  them."  She  cautions,  however, 
that  "anyone  can  be  fooled"  by  artfully  made  fakes.   She 
mentions  that  although  a  soft  satin  finish — as  opposed  to  the 
high  mirror  polish  obtained  from  electric  buffing  wheels — is 
also  typical  of  old  jewelry,  it  can  be  imitated.  But  signs  of  real 
wear,  such  as  fine  scratch  marks  visible  under  magnification, 
are   more   difficult   to   reproduce.    Decorative   motifs   can 
sometimes  offer  clues  to  age.  The  swastika,  for  example,  an 
ancient  symbol  that  appears  in  many  Navajo  crafts,  including 
jewelry,  was  used  only  until  1940. 

The  way  stones  are  worked  can  also  indicate  age.  Tur- 
quoise, along  with  coral,  jet,  and  shell,  began  to  be  used 
profusely  and  to  baroque  effect  in  the  1920s.  In  the  work  of 
1930s  artist  Dan  Simplicio,  for  example,  branch  coral  is 
combined  with  colored  stones  and  silver  in  elaborate  foliate 
and  stamped  designs.  In  contrast,  "Zunideco"  from  the  same 
period  relies  on  geometric  stone  inlay. 

Form  can  help  date  and  classify  objects.  Carl  Lewis 
Druckman,  a  jewelry  designer,  gemologist,  and  collector  for 
twenty  years  who  is  writing  a  book  about  tourist  jewelry  and 

metalwork,   loves  "the  ec-    A.         ..      ,««.,«  *  ■ 

'  _      .  .  A  tourist  box  (1930s)  made  by  Leel 

centric     quality     ot     things    Deyuse.  The  silver  is  adorned  with 
made  for  tourists,  like  box-    stamp  work  and  Leekya's  distinctly. 
es,  ashtrays,  and  desk  sets —    carving  of  a  leaf  in  turquoise. 

things  Indians  would  never 
have  used." 

A  good  introduction  to 
pre-1940  jewelry  is  the  An- 
tique Indian  Art  Show  & 
Sale  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexi- 
co, during  the  annual  Au- 
gust Indian  Market  Week, 
itself  a  fascinating,  frenetic  ' 
celebration  ot  southwestern 
art  where  one  can  see  every 
type  ot  Indian  jewelry  in 
various  venues     The  week 


culminates  in  an  outdoor  market  of  new  items  by  hundreds  of 
Indian  craftspeople.  (So  popular  is  this  week  that  regulars 
make  hotel  reservations  a  year  in  advance.) 

Anyone  who  plans  to  buy  jewelry  should  also  visit  Taos, 
north  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  museum  there  named  for  the 
socialite  and  heiress  Millicent  Rogers,  who  formed  an 
impeccable  collection  of  southwestern  jewelry  (including 
about  two  hundred  bracelets)  between  1947  and  1952.  The 
beauty  and  monumentality  of  the  silverwork  are  rivaled  only 
by  the  magnificence  of  one  extraordinary  multistrand  neck- 
lace of  polished  turquoise  chunks  made  in  the  1930s  by  the 
gifted  Zuni  carver  Leekya  Deyuse.  Leekya  was  a  favorite 
craftsman  of  easterner  C.  G.  Wallace,  a  businessman  and 
trader  who  lived  and  worked  among  the  Zuni  from  the  1920s 

to  the  1950s.  His  superb 
collection  of  more  than 
one  thousand  items  was 
dispersed  in  1975  by 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  in 
Phoenix  in  a  landmark 
sale.  Wallace  kept  careful 
records  of  artists'  names 
and  dates,  which  make 
the  auction  catalog  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  a 
field  where  artists  rarely 
signed  their  work.  (Only 
in  the  last  decade  has  the 
practice  become  more 
common.) 

Unless  you  buy  new, 
signed  pieces  directly 
from  the  artisans  at  the 
Santa  Fe  Indian  Market, 
questions  about  an  item's 
age  and  origin  will  invari- 
ably arise  for  the  novice. 
Reputable  dealers,  such  as  members  of  the  Antique  Tribal  Art 
Dealers  Association  (see  Sources),  should  be  willing  to 
provide  written  money-back  guarantees  of  authenticity. 

California  businessman  and  real  estate  developer  Bob 
Sinclair,  who  specializes  in  Zuni  mosaic  pins  representing  the 
Knife  Wing  God,  downplays  the  emphasis  on  academic 
accuracy,  saying,  "Jewelry  collectors  tend  to  be  less  interested 
in  investment  value  than  the  rug  and  basket  people."  Perhaps 
this  is  because  so  much  of  thejewelry  is,  in  the  Navajo  phrase, 
"finished  in  beauty,"  and  hence  so  satisfying  to  wear.    □ 


SOURCES 


Albuquerque,  Santa  Fe,  and  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  are  important 
collecting  areas.  Pawn  shops  along  Route  66  in  the  Gallup  area  have 
"everything  from  belts  to  outboard  motors,"  says  collector  Bob 
Sinclair.  Ask  to  see  the  pawn  room,  where  better  items  are  kept,  but 
know  that  "pawn"  doesn't  necessarily  signify  quality.  In  Arizona,  there 
are  many  shops  in  the  Flagstaff  and  Scottsdale  areas.  Wherever  you 
go,  ask  pointed  questions:  Is  it  old?  How  old?  Is  the  turquoise 
stabilized?  Is  the  coral  dyed?  Who  made  it?  Most  knowledgeable 
dealers  will  answer  questions  honestly.  When  attending  auctions, 
ask  if  dealers  are  selling  privately. 

DEALERS 

•  Arizona:  Carl  Lewis  Druckman,  Studio  CLD,  P.O.  Box  44246, 
Tucson,  AZ  85733;  602-326-8216  or,  in  New  York  City,  212-586- 
5219. 

Hoel's  Indian  Shop,  Highway  89A,  Oak  Creek  Canyon,  AZ  86001; 

602-282-3929. 

John  C.  Hill/American  Indian  Art,  6990  E.  Main  St.,  Scottsdale,  AZ 

85251;  602-946-2910. 

•  California:  Fairmont  Trading  Co. ,  %Jim  and  LAuris  Phillips,  P.  0.  Box 
689,  South  Pasadena,  CA  91031;  818-796-3609.  By  appointment 
only. 

K.  R.  Martindale  Gallery,  501  Chapala  St.,  #1,  Santa  Barbara,  CA 
93101;  805-568-0444. 

•  Colorado:  Kohlberg's  Antiques  and  Indian  Crafts,  1 720  Champa  St. , 
Denver,  CO  80202;  303-292-4578. 

•  Massachusetts:  Robert  Bauver,  RFD  #1,  Orange,  MA  01364;  508- 
544-0231.  By  appointment  only. 

•  New  Mexico:  Dewey  Galleries  Ltd. ,  74  E.  San  Francisco  St. ,  Santa 
Fe,  NM  87501;  505-982-8632  or  800-327-7721. 
Kania-Ferrin  Gallery,  662  Canyon  Rd.,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501;  505- 
982-8767. 

La  Bodega,  667  Canyon  Rd. ,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501;  505-982-8043. 

•  New  York:  Common  Ground  Inc. ,  19  Greenwich  Ave. ,  New  York,  NY 
10014;  212-645-0577. 

AUCTION  HOUSES 

•  Butterfield  &  Butterfield,  San  Francisco,  CA;  415-861-7500. 

•  Skinner  Inc.,  Boston  and  Bolton,  MA;  617-236-1700. 

•  Sotheby's,  New  York,  NY;  212-606-7000. 

ANTIQUES  SHOWS 

•  Antique  Tribal  Art  Dealers  Association:  American  Indian  &  Tribal  Art 
Show,  Hilton  Hotel,  Santa  Fe,  NM,  May  16-17;  505-982-2245. 

•  Don  Bennett:  Antique  Indian  Art  Show  &  Sale,  Sweeney  Convention 
Center,  Santa  Fe,  NM,  August  18-19,  auction  held  August  20;  818- 
991-5596.  (Continued  on  page  116) 


The  Concha  Belt:  Le  IVIust  Navajo 


Collectors  say  the  first  time  a  hip-hugging  concha  belt  appeared  in  a 
major  motion  picture  other  than  a  Western  was  in  1975,  on  the  Beverly 
Hills  hairdresser  portrayed  by  Warren  Beatty  in  the  comedy  Shampoo. 
Stunning  and  costly,  the  concha  belt  has  remained  basically  the  same 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  Prices  range  from  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  upward  often  thousand  (for  old  and  new),  depending  on  the 
artist  and  the  size  and  number  of  conchas  and  their  elaboration,  so 
one  should  know  one's  conchas.  Bruce  Bernstein,  chief  curator  and 
assistant  director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Anthropology /Museum  of  Indian 
Arts  and  Culture  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  offers  some  guidelines:  the 
earliest  examples,  from  1870  to  1890,  are  plain  round  disks  or  ovals, 


sometimes  three  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  made  from  American 
coin  silver  with  oval  or  diamond-shaped  center  slots,  filed  edges,  and 
simple  chiseled  line  decorations.  Between  1890  and  1900,  the 
design  changed  to  a  closed  scallop-edge  oval  with  a  soldered  loop  on 
the  back  and  stamp-work  decoration.  Between  1900  and  1920, 
turquoise  stones  and  butterfly-shaped  spacers  appeared,  along  with 
repousse  work.  Linked  belts  of  small  conchas  began  to  be  produced 
during  the  late  1920s  and  are  among  the  most  affordable  belts  from 
that  period.  By  1940,  a  lighter-weight  silver  was  common.  The  Zuni 
have  long  inlaid  conchas  with  shell  (a  prehistoric  technique).  Contem- 
porary designs  may  be  found  in  most  of  these  forms,  and  others. 
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galleries  and  museums 


England's  Dying  Art 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  METHOD  OF  DEALING  WITH 
death  is  to  push  it  as  far  out  of  consciousness  as 
possible  and  hope  it  will  go  away.   Our  ancestors 
might  consider  this  a  barbaric  approach;  for  centuries, 
they  sought  to  integrate  life  and  death,  recognizing 
that  the  two  states  are  inseparable.  Witness  "The  Art 
of  Death:  Objects  from  the  English  Death  Ritual 
1500-1800,"  an  unprecedented  show  at  London's 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  reveals  the 
evolution  of  English  attitudes  toward  mortality. 

In  the  old  days,  death  was  always  close  at  hand,  and  the 
populace  considered  it  prudent  to  stay  aware  of  it 
through  an  extraordinary  diversity  of  objects:  from 
memento    mori   to  jewelry,    death    masks,    elaborate 
mourning  costumes,  and  heraldic  funeral  spectacles,  all 
of  which  make  todays  visual  vocabulary  of  basic  black  and 
engraved  granite  seem  deadly  dull. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert's  exhibition  presents  death  in 
England,  from  the  Tudor  up  to  the  Georgian  period,  as  a 
multimedia  event.  In  public  and  in  private,  people's  lives  were 
inundated  with  images  of  mortality  on  furniture,  on  the  walls 
of  buildings,  and  as  trinkets  to  be  <  arried  around.  People  at  all 
levels  ot  society  would  deck  themselves  out  in  ghoulish 
skeletal  jewelry,  Such  adornment  allowed  the  bereaved  to 
sustain  tin  in.  mory  and  invoki  the  presence  of  the  dead 


Left:  Samuel  Percy,  The  Death  of  Voltaire  (late 
eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  century,  wax,  19"  x 
22").  Below:  An  English  mourning  ring  and  memento 
mori  (late  sixteenth  century,  enameled  gold),  whose 
inscription  reads:  "Behold  the  Ende." 

In  the  three  centuries  between  Henry  VIII's 
break  with  the  pope,  in  1533,  and  the  height  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  death  evolved  into  a 
lengthy  ritual  that  began  long  before  anyone's 
physical  demise.  The  Church  of  England 
preached  the  importance  of  making  extensive 
spiritual  preparations  before  the  final  journey, 
and  rich  and  poor  alike  produced  memorials  to 
themselves  while  they  were  still  alive.  The 
wealthy  Tobias  Rustat,  for  example,  kept  an 
elaborate  commemorative  carving  in  his  rooms 
atjesus  College,  Cambridge.  An  impoverished 
woman  embroidered  this  pragmatic  message 
on  a  sampler  in  1736:  "When  I  am  dead,  and  laid 
in  grave  /  And  all  my  bones  are  rotten  /  By 
this  may  I  remembered  be  /  When  I  should  be 
forgotten." 

Artists   from   Hans   Holbein   the   Younger 
(1497-1543)  to  Thomas  Rowlandson  (1756- 
1827)   took  a  perverse  pleasure  in  depicting 
death  as  the  great  democratizer,  catching  ev- 
eryone in  the  end.  Their  works  fed  the  flourish- 
ing market  for  prints  and  paintings  with  the 
ugubrious  theme  of  "The  Dance  of  Death." 
Some  of  these  works  could  be  wickedly 
^^    funny:  one  best-seller  of  the  time  pre- 
sented the  Grim  Reaper  bowling  in 
a  cricket  game  against  Chance  at 
the  wicket. 

Death's  role  as  the  Great  Leveler 
did  not  stop  those  in  power 
from  shaping  burial  rites  to 
their  own  political  purposes. 
The  nobility  staged  elaborate 
funerals  to  demonstrate  the 
symbolic  continuity  of  the  status 
juo.  At  the  funeral  of  Henry 
VIII,  a  flattering  wax  model  of 
the  monarch  was  paraded 
around  in  place  of  his  less 
appealing  physical  remains. 
The  simulacrum  demonstrated  that 
although  Henry  had  died,  the  king 
remained  eternal. 
"The  Art  of  Death"  itself  almost 
tell  victim  to  our  contemporary 
squeamishness  about  mortality.  The 
show  was  originally  scheduled  to  open 
in  March  1991,  but  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  Persian  (  hilf  War,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  hastily  axed  the 
exhibition  because  they  considered  it  "inappropriate"  while 
hostilities  were  taking  place.  Now  it  has  made  its  own 
I  azarus-like  reappearance.  — Louisa  Buck 

"The  Art  of  Death:  Objects  from  the  English  Death  Ritual  1500-1800" 
runs  from  January  8  through  March  22  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  London  SW7 2RL;  44-71-589-6371. 
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Man  of  Steel 

Albert  Paley  twists,  churns,  twirls,  and  contorts 
metal  into  shapes  never  before  imagined.  All  of  his  work, 
from  furniture  to  freestanding  sculpture  to  jewelry,  bears  his 
original,  expressionistic  signature.  His  jewelry,  currently  on 
view  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Renwick  Gallery,  was 
considered  unfashionably  oversize  and  excessively  ornament- 
ed when  it  first  appeared  in  the  1960s.  Yet,  says  Paley,  "I 
didn't  want  to  design  jewelry  simply  as  an  accessory,  but  to 
make  it  in  relation  to  the  human  form."  These  pieces, 
fashioned  between  1962  and  1977,  led  him  naturally  into 
decorative  objects,  such  as  candlesticks  and  mirrors,  and 
eventually,  furniture  and  large-scale  ceremonial  gates. 

Originally  from  Philadelphia,  Paley,  forty-eight,  now  lives 
in  Rochester,  New  York,  where  he  has  a  twenty-thousand- 


Albert  Paley,  Sideboard  1989 
(forged  and  fabricated  steel  with 
a  glass  top,  72    x  38    x  14"). 


square-foot  studio  and  ten  full-time  employees.  "There  was 
nothing  in  my  background  as  far  as  aesthetics,"  says  Paley, 
speculating  on  the  source  of  his  unique  style.  "I  think  it  was 
partially  a  reaction  to  the  repression  and  conformism  of  the 
1950s,  when  I  was  an  adolescent.  My  work  deals  with  vitality 
and  the  life  force. "  He  has  executed  massive  commissions  for 
Houston's  Wortham  Theatre  Center,  the  University  of 
Arizona,  Rochester's  Strong  Museum,  and  the  Smithsonian, 
among  others. 

Most  of  Paley's  objects  remain  utilitarian,  despite  their 

baroque  stylization. 
"In  art  school,  what 
tascinated  me  were 
complex  interwoven 
torms,  such  as  those  ot 
the  Celts,  Islamic  cul- 
ture, or  the  rococo," 
he  notes.  Paley  doesn't 
exactly  subordinate 
form  to  function,  but 
he  has  found  a  com- 
plex synthesis  of  the 
two.  — D.  P. 


V 


"Albert  Paley:  Sculptural 
Adornment"  can  be  seen 
through  March  22  at  the 
Renwick  Gallery  of  the 
National  Museum  of 
American  Art,  Smithsoni- 
an Institution,  Pentisylva- 
nia  Ave.  at  Seventeenth  St. 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20560;  202-357-2531. 
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Fluxus  Redux 

With  its  idealistic  faith  in  the  primacy  of  art  over 
commerce,  the  Fluxus  movement  exemplified  the  cultural 
radicalism  of  the  1960s.  Most  Fluxus  works  were  made  to  be 
destroyed,  to  decay,  to  dematerialize  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
movement's  contributors  included  the  shamanistic  German 
sculptor  and  performer  Joseph  Beuys,  video-art  pioneer  Nam 
June  Paik,  and  performer-sculptor  Yoko  Ono.  When  Ono 
put  an  apple  on  a  pedestal  in  1966,  leaving  it  to  rot,  she 
combined  object  and  performance  in  a  perfect  Fluxus  gesture. 

Fluxus  was  born  in 
June  1962  at  Galerie  Par- 
nass  in  Wuppertal,  Ger- 
many, when  George  Ma- 
ciunas  (1931-78),  the 
movements  unofficial 
chairman,  presented  a  se- 
ries of  short,  quirky 
works,  such  as  Ear  Piece, 
which  consisted  of  crum- 
pling paper  near  one's 
ear.  As  it  stated  in  various 
in  anifes  t  o  s ,  Fluxus 
sought  "to  purge  the 
world  of  bourgeois  sick- 
ness .  .  .  [to]  promote 
living  art  .  .  .  concerned 
with  insignificance  .  .  . 
with  no  commodity  or 
institutional  value."  Its  witty  spirit,  inspired  by  the  radical 
lessons  <>t  A  n-inrlueiu  t  il  composer  and  teacher  John  ("age. 
was  exemplified  in  five-dollar  "gewgaws,"  games,  machines 
dispensing  "sk\ ."  and  ( 'age's  ov,  n  Silent  Cone*  rl 

"George  actually  didn'i  taki  (  age's  classes,"  says  Emily 
Harvey,  whose  galler)  in  New  York  (  ity's  SoHo  specializes 
in  Fluxus  material    'But  he  did  join  up  w  tcfi  man)  ol  <  ag 
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Ben  Vautier,  A  Flux  Suicide  Kit 
(ca.  1966,  multimedia). 


Ben  Vautier,  La  Ficelle  (1987,  "found" 
frame  with  string,  18"  x  24"). 


students,  performing  the  first  'happenings'  under  the 
banner  of  neo-Dada."  Harvey's  gallery  is  located  in  a 
building  with  long  ties  to  the  Fluxus  group.  Once  the 
home  of  Maciunas,  the  building  still  houses  three  original 
Fluxus  participants — Ay-O,  Paik,  and  Yoshi  Wada.  Ay- 
O's  Black  Hole,  a  permanent  exhibit  dedicated  to  Ma- 
ciunas, was  recently  installed  in  the  basement.  The  piece 
takes  visitors  on  a  labyrinthine  tour  of  the  dark. 

Since  she  opened  her  gallery  in  1981,   Harvey  has 
displayed  works  by  some  of  the  group's  important 
members — including  Dick  Higgins,  Charlotte  Moor- 
man,   Henry  Flynt,    La   Monte   Young,   Ay-O,    and 
Alison  Knowles.    She  has  also  shown  younger  artists 
with  a  Fluxus  bent,   such  as  Bill  Stone  and  Christian 
Marclay.  For  his  Beaver  Bicentennial  (1976),  Stone  took 
apart  a  beaver  dam  while  its  owners  were  upstream.  He 
painted  the  logs  red,  white,  and  blue  and  then  watched 
(and  photographed)  the  beavers  reassembling  it.  Mar- 
clay's  Tape  Fall,  shown  at  the  last  Whitney  Biennial, 
involved  reel-to-reel  tape  spinning  down  the  museum 
stairwell  and  ending  up  in  a  soft  pile  at  the  bottom. 
Harvey's   current   show,    "Music   for   Eyes   and   Ears," 
presents  music  as  something  seen  as  well  as  heard.   The 
exhibition  includes  a  variety  of  noise-making  curiosa,  such  as 
Ben  Patterson's  sheet  music  with  notes  formed  by  bullet 
holes,  Wada's  light-sensitive  electric  hand  sander,  and  Ben 
Vautier's  cylinder-filled  bicycle  wheel,  which  produces  the 
sound  of  cows  herding. 

Fluxus  never  achieved  the  mass-market  popularity  accord- 
ed to  Pop  Art,  probably  because  of  the  conscious  ephemerali- 
ty  of  its  output.  Yet  the  movement's  leftover  artifacts  have 
steadily  increased  in  value.  Vautier's  postcard  with  a  stamp 
and  address  on  both  sides,  titled  The  Postman's  Choice,  "might 
sell  for  a  hundred  dollars;  unmailed,  maybe  ten  dollars," 
according  tojon  Hendricks,  author  of  the  recent  Fluxus  Codex 
(Abrams).  The  Walker  Art  Museum  in  Minneapolis  recently 
purchased    Ay-O's 


Finger  Box  Kit  for 
$8,000.  All  this  was 
not  lost  on  Ma- 
ciunas in  his  own 
1  i  f  e  t  i  m  e .  "Ma- 
ciunas," says  Hen- 
dricks, "delighted 
in  the  irony  of 
Fluxus  newspapers 
selling  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars." 

— Matthew  Rose 

"Music  for  Eyes  and 
Ears"  can  he  seen 
through  January  25  at 
the  Emily  Hat 
Icry.  537  Broadway, 
New     i  0012; 

212-925-7651 


A  recent  re-creation  of  Willem  de  Ridder's 
1964-65  European  Mail-Order  Warehouse/Flux 
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Michael  Sweerts,  Studio  Scene  with  Embroideress  (seventeenth  century,  oil  on  canvas,  32"  ■  42"). 


Roman  Holiday:  Dutch  Painters  in  Italy 


In  the  great  banquet  of  old  masters,  the  Bamboc- 
cianti  painters  amount  to  little  more  than  a  snack.  But  as 
snacks  go,  they  were  just  the  thing  for  the  prince  or  prelate 
who  had  tasted  one  saccharine  madonna  too  many.  These 
irtists,  mostly  expatriate  northerners  working  in  Rome  from 
ibout  1630  to  1670,  specialized  in  scenes  of  low  life  featuring 
3imps  and  gamblers,  tarts  and  ragamuffins.  They  were 
lamed  after  the  derisive  term  //  Bamboccio,  which  was  used  to 
describe  their  leader,  Pieter  van  Laer,  and  roughly  translates 
s  "deformed  puppet"  or  "cretin." 

The  group  felt  the  contempt  o(  such  "high"  painters  as 
^alvator  Rosa  and  Francesco  Albani,  who  favored  more 
:onvcntional  subjects.  They  complained  that  van  Laer  and  his 
bllowers  had  toppled  the  goddess  Pictura  from  her  pedestal 
md  were  dragging  her  into  a  whorehouse.  But  what  really 
innoyed  them  was  that  patrons  actually  seemed  to  want  the 
iamboccianti's  sleazy  images. 
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Why  they  were  despised  by  their  fellow  painters,  and  why 
they  were  loved  by  their  patrons,  will  be  abundantly  clear  to 
visitors  of  "I  Bamboccianti:  Netherlandish  Rebel  Painters  in 
Baroque  Rome,"  which  can  be  seen  in  Utrecht's  Centraal 
Museum.  According  to  co-curator  David  A.  Levine,  "Until 
recently,  the  Bamboccianti  have  been  badly  neglected  by  art 
historians  and  by  the  public  because  they  can't  be  easily 
pigeonholed.  Their  subject  matter  was  hard  to  categorize,  and 
they  weren't  Dutch  or  Italian  but  something  in  between." 
This  doubtless  explains  why  Carnival  with  Figures,  a  fine 
painting  by  Jan  Miel,  sold  at  Christie's  New  York  last 
October  for  less  than  $30,000. 

To  judge  from  the  110-odd  works  in  the  exhibition,  the 
largest  ever  devoted  to  these  painters,  there  was  something 
almost  provocatively  unambitious  about  the  Bamboccianti. 
In  one  market  scene  by  Johannes  Lingelbach,  a  dentist  is 
pulling  a  tooth  as  a  crowd  of  peasants  looks  on  in  amusement. 
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MORE  DUTCH  PAINTERS 

A  merchant  tries  to  cut  a  deal  with  an 
eager  young  man  while  a  wine  ven- 
dor fills  the  eups  ot  two  scruffy 
journeymen.  Clearly  these  modern 
Romans  are  less  classical  than  crass, 
and  Lingelbach,  unlike  his  French 
contemporaries  the  Le  Nain  broth- 
ers, doesn't  even  pretend  there  is 
anything  grand  or  monumental 
about  them.  His  fellow  artists  felt 
more  or  less  the  same  way.  Blasphe- 
my is  not  easy  to  convey  in  a  paint- 
ing, but  Jan  Miel  comes  perilously 
close  in  his  scene  oflamentation  over 
the  carcass  of  an  ass  that  is  stretched 
out  like  the  dead  Christ. 

Although  some 
of  the  Bamboc- 
cianti  were  capa- 
ble of  great  so- 
phistication and 
even  nobility  of 
purpose,  most  of 
their  works  are 
not  much  bigger 
than  a  tavern  tray, 
and  that  seemed  to 
them  just  about 
right.  There  are 
numerous  scenes 
of  battle  and  high- 
way robbery,  but 
many  of  these 
paintings  avoid 
drama  and  sus- 
pense in  favor  of  everyday  images. 
Michael  Sweerts,  for  example,  de- 
picted an  artist's  studio  more  honest- 
ly than  anyone  before  Degas.  In  a 
darkened  interior,  two  students 
struggle  to  capture  the  attitude  of  a 
heroic  nude  male  statue.  Nearby,  a 
painter  is  at  work  on  a  rather  unhero- 
ic  live  model.  In  the  right  fore- 
ground, amid  a  pile  of  fragmentary 
ancient  sculptures,  the  disembodied 
head  of  a  goddess  stares  blankly  into 
space.  Perhaps  this  is  a  critique  of 
tradition,  perhaps  not.  What's  cer- 
tain is  that  it  is  perfectly  painted. 

— -James  Gardner 

"I  Hamhocciiittti:  Netherlandish  Rebel 
Painters  in  Baroque  Home"  can  he  seen 
through  February  9 at  the Centraal Museum 
Utrecht,  Agnietenstr.  I,  Postbus  2106, 
(3500GC),  Ctrecht,  The  Netherlands;  <i 
iO-.i  1-5541. 
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Johannes  Lingelbach, 

Street  Scene  with  View 

of  Roman  Building 

(seventeenth  century,  oil 

on  canvas,  32    x  28"). 


Venetian  polychromed  wooden 
snake  (ca.  1600,41    x  3  W);  avail- 
able for  $1 1,000  from  L'Antiquaire  and 
The  Connoisseur  Inc.,  New  York  City. 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  Roman  bust  of  Herakles  (second 

century  ad);  available  for  $250,000  from  Ariadne  Galleries.  Chinese 

painted  pottery  vase  (Han  dynasty,  201 2  tall);  available  for  $35,000  from 

Ralph  M.  Chait.  Victorian  Etruscan-revival  gold  bangle  and  brooch  (ca.  1860); 

available  for  $8,250  for  the  bangle  and  $1,750  for  the  brooch  from  Kentshire  Galleries. 

Regency  rosewood  marble-top  table  with  gilt  paw  feet  (ca.  1810,  29"  tall);  available 

for  $195,000  from  Hyde  Park  Antiques.  All  galleries  are  located  in  New  York  City. 


Dealers'  Choice 

This  year,    Ni-.w    York    City's 

Winter  Antiques  Show  bids  adieu  to 
Mario  Buatta,  its  guiding  spirit  for  the 
last  seventeen  years,  ami  says  bonjour  to 
Hetty  Shernll,  the  new  chairperson. 
Like  Buatta,  Shernll  brings  to  the  event 
a  1).k  kground  ill  decoration-  she  is  the 
president  and  CEO  of  the  prestigious 
Mi  Milieu  ln<  ..  .in  interior  design  In  in. 
I  In-  fabulously  successful  show  will 
1  ontinut  in  tin-  tradition  i  stablished  b\ 
liuatta,  with  sixt)   fn  i    dealer   attend- 


ing from  around  the  world.  Proceeds 
will  benefit  the  East  Side  House  Settle- 
ment   (a    South    Bronx    social    service 
agency),  so  visitors  can  buy  and  browse  I 
with  a  clear  conscience. 


The  1992  Winter  Antiques  Show  can  be  seen 
January  18-26  at  the  Seventh  Regiment  Ar- 
mory, Park  Are.  and  Sixty-seventh  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10021;  212-665-5250.  A  Benefactors 
Tea  and  Patrons  Preview  Party  will  he  held  on 
January  11. 
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Designs  for  the 
Well-Heeled 

What  do  Brigitte  Bardot,  Fran- 
coise  Sagan,  Marlene  Dietrich,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  all  share?  A  passion 
for  Roger  Vivier's  shoes.  The  renowned 
designer  had  his  own  atelier  in  Paris  in 
the  late  1930s,  escaped  to  New  York 
during  the  war  years  of  the  1940s  (where 
he  worked  for  Delman),then  returned  to 
Paris  tojoin  Christian  Dior  in  the  1950s. 
He  has  been  adorning  the  world's  most 
charmed  feet  ever  since.  Trained  in 
sculpture,  Vivier  freely  borrows  from 
the  fine  arts  to  create  opulent  fantasies 
ranging  from  black  leather  biker  boots 
to  feathered-and-beaded  evening  slip- 
pers to  stark  stiletto-heeled  pumps.  His 
works  are  museum  pieces,  as  close  to 
fine  art  as  shoes  can  aspire  to  be.  Some  of 
the  prototypes  for  Vivier's  shoes, as  well 
as  drawings  of  his  vibrant  designs — 
which  betray  a  Matissean  influence — 
can  be  seen  at  New  York  City's  Stubbs 
Books  &  Prints.  It  all  adds  up  to  an 
imaginative   feast   for  the  feet. 

— D.  P. 

"Designs  for  Fantasy  Shoes  by  Roger  Vivier" 
can  be  seen  January  21  through  February  14  at 
Stubbs  Books  &  Prints  Inc.,  New  York,  NY; 
212-772-3120. 

Work  on  paper  by  Roger  Vivier 
(1991,  cut  paper,  18"  x  24"). 
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crossword 


MUSEUM  PIECE 

by  Jesse  Green  and  Meg  Wolitzer 


ACROSS 

1  Russian  country  houses 

7  Top  dog  in  company 
10  Rake 
13  Used  to  be 

16  Telltale  projectiles? 

17  Harem  room 

18  Strawberry  fields,  once? 

19  Kimono  closer 

20  Dam  nuisance! 

21  WENT  TO  HEAVEN  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY? 

24  Brit's  last  letter 

25  Barbie's  doll? 

26  Marzipan  nut 

27  Pastoral  interlude 

29  Blue,  like  a  sack? 

30  Fleming  or  Carney 

31  Church  part 

35  Game  for  "it"  girl? 

36  WHOM  TO  GET  CHICKEN 
SOUP  FROM  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY? 

41  Big  bird 

42  Laurel  and  Hardy,  for  one 

43  High  school  academic  org. 

44  Offensive  Asian  holiday? 

45  Puzzle  maker  returned  gem? 

46  Rue— but  not  McClanahan? 

48  Fuss 

49  Gene's  part 

50  Joey,  for  one 

51  Jaw,  prattle 

52  Partner  of  a  brae? 

53  Sloth  or  envy  or  lust 

54  Cupboard  condition 

55  Hilo  greeting 

56  f  SPOT  FOR  COFFEE 

57  I  IN  LOS  ANGELES? 

58  TV  plugs? 

59  Lake  inferior? 

60  Latin  lover's  word? 

61  Left 

62  His  Way,  for  one,  abbrev. 

63  Cheerful  word? 

64  Another  name  for  a  hero 

65  Grooms  color? 

66  Stitch  in  the  side? 

69  Dined  after  seven? 

70  Eggs 

71  Mr.  Rogers 

72  Tom  Collins  necessity 

73  Partner  for  a  reel 

74  WHERE  TO  HEAR  SINGER  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY? 

78  Gear  tooth 

79  Captain  of  the  Nautilus 

80  Hi-fi  component 

81  First  zoo? 

82  Stand  up  to 

83  Deft,  like  Jack 

87  Word  with  small  or  French 

88  Kurosawa  epic 

89  FATS  WALLER  CRITIQUE  OF 
FLORENCE? 

93  Caused  a  depression 

96  Equal  a  bid 

97  Burden,  shame 

98  Prime  number? 

99  Diner,  for  one 

100  Homophone  of  58  Across 

101  Dentist's  letters? 

102  The  littlest  colonist? 

103  Come  forward 
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DOWN 

1  Smidgen  of  paint 

2  Kern  song: 

"You Love" 

3  PLACE  TO  GO  NUTS  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY? 

4  What  a  dump! 

5  Dumbfounded 

6  Georgia,  for  one,  abbrev. 

7  Saroyan's  was  human 

8  Home  for  23  Down 

9  Grain  crop 

10  Schoolmate 

11  Prefix  with  space  or  sol 

12  Curse  for  Yankees 

13  Chinese  pot 

14  Honest  man 

15  Poitierrole 

18  Cleveland  conductor 

22  Many  feet 

23  First  mate? 

25  Ring  conclusion 

27  Roman  road 

28  There's  nothing  like  her! 

29  Filth,  pornography 

30  Like  a  temporary  committee 

32  WHERET0GETC0IFFEDIN 
PARIS? 

33  Slurs  or  blurs 

34  Symbol  of  89  Down 

37  Where  Forster  booked 
passage? 

38  Be  very  trying? 

39  Red  dye  No.  1? 

40  Between  zeta  and  theta 
42  Ball  girl? 

47  Kind  of  storm? 

48  Oil  firm 

52  Largest  city  in  37  Down 

53  Chopin  lover 

54  Switch  partner? 

55  Abhor 

56  Pale  bluish  purple 

57  Hopper's  children? 


59  Crustacean 

61  Assembly  for  McCarthy 

62  One  may  be  sticky  or  hot  and 
cross 

64  Native  or  prodigal 

66  Swim  alternative 

67  Fiddler  locale 

68  Tense,  jumpy 

71  Veronese  swain 

72  Bloody,  gruesome 

75  Morrison  or  Tennille 

76  Headlights? 

77  Mark 

82  Author  of  famous  7  Down? 

84  Reptilian  shirtmaker? 

85  Baby-sit 

86  Measures  of  heat 

87  Sibelius,  for  one 

88  500  sheets 

89  Dos  Passos  work 

90  Provided  nourishment 

91  Topper,  in  Turkey 

92  Snake  or  scarf 

93  Letter  for  Sandra 

94  Work  unit? 

95  Easter  necessity 
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WENDERS'  WANDERLUST 


(Continued  from  page  18) 

blindness.  When  Wonders  was  five,  his 
father  gave  him  a  hand-cranked  projec- 
tor and  a  box  of  films  (Charlie  Chaplin, 
Mack  Sennett.  Laurel  and  Hardy),  and 
at  ten,  he  began  making  8-millimeter 
movies.  Influenced  by  his  father,  a  not- 
ed surgeon,  Wonders  never  really 
thought  of  the  arts  as  a  suitable  career. 

"Your  sense  of  ethics  is  shaped  when 
you're  a  child,  and  I  think  the  fact  that 
my  father  was  a  doctor  gave  me  a  strong 
sense  that  human  beings  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  help  one  another,"  he  says. 
"For  years,  I  was  plagued  by  the  feeling 
that  I  should  do  something  more  useful 
with  my  life." 

In  1964,  Wenders  moved  to  Paris  to 
study  medicine  and  philosophy  but 
started  to  spend  most  of  his  time  at  the 
Cinematheque  Franqaise,  watching  up 
to  five  movies  a  day,  most  of  them 
American.  After  a  few  years,  he  entered 
film  school  in  Munich;  he  is  the  only 
member  of  the  New  German  Cinema  to 
have  had  formal  film  training.  He  began 
writing  about  movies  and  music  and 
scraped  together  enough  money  to 
shoot  a  few  rock-and-roll-oriented 
shorts.  He  directed  his  first  feature, 
Summer  in  the  City  (1970),  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  Kinks. 

Although  the  New  German  Cinema, 
consisting  primarily  of  Wenders, 
Rainer  Werner  Fassbinder,  Werner 
Herzog,  and  Alexander  Kluge,  was  her- 
alded by  critics  around  the  world  as  one 
generation's  response  to  the  postwar 
experience,  it  was,  for  Wenders,  more 
of  a  pragmatic  relationship  formed  to 
ensure  the  distribution  of  their  films: 
"There  was  never  any  common  link  or 
aesthetics.  Everybody,  in  a  way,  found 
his  or  her  own  tradition." 

Wenders's  tradition  was  the  road 
movie.  "I  always  felt  so  much  more 
alive  when  I  was  in  a  car  or  a  train  or  a 
plane,"  he  says.  "At  home,  I  sit  at  my 
desk  and  I'm  an  instant  case  of  writer's 
block.  I  go  blank.  You  put  me  in  a  plane 
and  I  don't  stop.  Traveling  puts  you 
into  a  sort  of  feverish  state  of  extreme 
curiosity  and  awareness.  I  see  more 
when  I'm  not  at  home." 

His  breakthrough  film  was  The  Amer- 
ican Friend (1977),  a  sophisticated  thriller 
set  in  Hamburg,  Pans,  and  New  York. 
Based  on  a  Patri<  ia  1  lighsmith  novel,  it 
starred  Dennis  Hopper  and  Bruno 
dan/.    After   its   SU<  (ess.  .  is    I 

Coppola  summoned  Wi  '  lolly- 

vood  to  direct  /  lammett,  a 
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tion  of  events  in  the  life  of  mystery 
writer   Dashiell   Hammett.    It   was  an 

offer  Wenders  could  not  refuse. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  Wenders  had 
always  seen  himself  as  an  American 
director  anyway.  Growing  up  in  a  split 
Germany  with  little  feeling  for  its  cul- 
tural history,  Wenders  looked  to  Amer- 
ica to  fire  his  imagination.  "It  was 
joyous  and  wonderful  in  my  fantasy.  It 
was  joyous  through  movies.  It  was 
joyous  through  the  music.  It  was  joyous 
through  the  comic  strips  and  later 
through  literature.  Everything  I  re- 
ceived from  America  when  I  was  grow- 
ing up  was  great,"  he  rhapsodizes.  "I 
remember  staring  at  all  these  magazines 
that  you  read  as  a  kid  and  seeing  these 
cars  and  highways,  and  it  was  just  too 
beautiful  to  be  true." 

It  was  his  appreciation  of  the  bound- 
lessness of  the  American  dream  that  led 
to  some  of  his  best  work.  John  Ford's 
archetypal  cinematic  landscapes  in- 
spired equally  evocative  meditations  on 
open  space.  Hard-boiled  directors  like 
Nicholas  Ray  and  Samuel  Fuller  gave 
him  a  taste  for  the  heroic  outsider.  In 
one  of  his  earliest  and  best  films,  Kings  of 
the  Road  (1976),  two  drifters  drive  along 
the  frontier  between  the  two  Germanys 
listening  to  rock  and  roll  and  trying  to 
come  to  terms  with  who  they  are.  This 
search  for  self  and  home,  the  conflicting 
desire  to  ramble  or  put  down  roots,  is 
one  of  the  dominant  themes  in  all  of 
Wenders's  work. 

In  Kings  of  the  Road,  Riidiger  Vogler, 
Wenders's  alter  ego,  acknowledges  that 
"the  Yanks  have  colonized  our  subcon- 
scious," but  at  the  same  time  they  also 
liberated  his  imagination.  Even  today, 
Wenders  could  pass  for  a  rock  star  as 
easily  as  a  philosophy  professor.  Music 
has  always  been  a  powerful  presence  in 
his  life,  and  according  to  friends  he  loves 
nothing  better  than  to  crank  up  the 
volume  and  surround  himself  with 
sound.  A  trip  to  Tower  Records  still 
means  shopping  bags  full  of  old  and 
new  rock  and  roll. 

As  Wenders's  characters  circle  the 
globe  in  Until  the  End  of  the  World, 
original  songs  by  Talking  Heads, 
R.E.M.,  U2,  Peter  Gabriel,  and  others 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  fabric  of 
their  wandering. 

"When  I  was  growing  up,   I  knew 

music  from  the  radio  first.   I  hen  .lowly 

il  to  the  age  where  I  would  buy 

ids.     And.    ol    i  our..       with    i 


song,  your  imagination  sort  of  runs 
with  that.  And  with  the  lyrics  and  the 
feelings  they  evoke,  you  can't  help  but 
have  some  of  your  own  images  come 
from  that,"  Wenders  reflects. 

Road  movies,  of  course,  were  full  of 
music,  and  as  Wenders  started  to  make 
his  own,  characters  sang  along  with 
jukeboxes  and  car  radios  and  drove  into 
the  night  to  the  strains  of  plaintive 
guitar  and  saxophone.  With  the  absence 
of  a  traditional  narrative,  music  helped 
keep  his  films  rolling.  "In  my  life,  I'd 
never  really  lived  a  story  with  a  tradi- 
tional beginning,  middle,  and  end. 
Stories  were  artificial  and  imposed," 
says  Wenders. 

In  1981  in  Portugal,  however,  he 
experienced  a  profound  change  of  heart. 
Stringing  together  the  slightest  hint  of  a 
story  about  a  producer  and  Mafia  mon- 
ey for  The  State  of  Things,  Wenders  had 
set  out  to  prove  that  stories  weren't 
possible  anymore  and  wound  up  prov- 
ing just  the  opposite.  "That's  when  I 
realized  that  stories  are  like  a  river,  and  if 
you  put  your  boat  on  that  stream  and  let 
yourself  be  carried,  all  of  a  sudden  you're 
really  being  taken  somewhere.  Yourjob 
is  to  keep  the  boat  going  and  not  drift 
into  some  backwaters.  So  I  thought, 
Why  not  look  at  a  story  that  has  force  in 
itself  and  just  follow  it?" 

And  that's  what  he  did  with  Sam 
Shepard's  screenplay  for  Paris,  Texas, 
which  was,  among  other  things,  Wen- 
ders's hail  and  farewell  to  the  America 
of  his  imagination.  A  mournful  tale  of  a 
man  lost  in  the  desert  who  comes  back 
to  civilization  to  reclaim  his  wife  and 
son,  Paris,  Texas  was  the  summation  of 
Wenders's  earlier  work,  as  well  as  an 
emotional  thawing  that  opened  the  door 
to  Wings  of  Desire. 

Wenders  has  said  that  he  included  few 
women  in  his  early  movies  because  he 
didn't  understand  them.  "I  think  at  the 
end  of  Paris,  Texas,  when  you  see 
Nastassja  Kinski  embracing  her  little 
boy,"  suggests  actress  Solveig  Dom- 
martin,  "this  image  for  him  was  when 
he  felt  he  could  start  really  looking  at 
a  woman  and  love  for  the  first  time. 
And  it  was  there  in  a  very  pure  and 
simple  way." 

It's  not  as  if  he  was  ever  "macho,"  but 
according  to  friends  who  have  known 
him  for  a  long  time,  Wenders's  attitude 
toward  women  reflects  the  schism  be- 
tween his  emotional  and  intellectual 
sides.  "One  is:  'I'll  be  your  love  slave.' 
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The  other  is  very  domineering:  'I've  got 
work  to  do,  don't  get  in  my  way.'  He 
goes  back  and  forth  between  dependent 
and  independent,"  explains  producer 
Jonathan  Taplin. 

Wenders  acknowledges  that  he  has 
grown  up  along  with  his  work.  "Look- 
ing at  my  films  in  their  chronological 
order,  I  think  you  can  follow  the  process 
of  somebody  being  more  and  more  in 
touch  with  the  world.  My  characters 
from  Alice  to  Kings  of  the  Road  to 
The  American  Friend  and  Paris,  Texas 
are  more  and  more  socially  related 
and  open." 

Not  surprisingly,  the  emotional  ten- 
or of  his  work  registered  its  most  dra- 
matic change  on  his  return  to  Germany, 
where  he  went  into  production  on 
Wings  of  Desire  in  1986.  Inspired  once 
again  by  a  dreamlike  state,  here  suggest- 
ed by  Rainer  Maria  Rilke's  poetry,  the 
film  features  an  angel,  played  with  great 
sensitivity  by  Bruno  Ganz,  who  hovers 
over  Berlin  longing  to  join  the  life  of  the 
city.  To  become  human,  he  literally 
sheds  his  armor.  Wenders  has  described 
the  film  as  a  vertical  road  movie,  and  the 
angel's  movement  in  and  around  the 
city  gave  the  director  an  opportunity  to 
come  to  terms  with  postwar  images 
lingering  for  years  in  his  subconscious. 
The  real  reason  the  angel  is  drawn  to 
earth,  however,  is  that  he  falls  in  love 
with  a  circus  acrobat  (Dommartin). 
Until  the  End  of  the  World  became  the 
love  story  Wenders  promised  at  the  end 
of  Wings  of  Desire.  It  is  also  about  his 
love  for  his  parents. 

"Everybody,  and  surely  Wim  Wen- 
ders, makes  films  about  where  you  are 
in  your  development  as  a  human  be- 
ing," says  Wenders's  longtime  cinema- 
tographer  Robby  Muller.  "When  you 
turn  forty-five  you  make  a  kind  of 
bookkeeping  balance  about  your  rela- 
tionship with  your  parents.  You  think 
about  what  they  meant  to  you  and  what 
you  should  do  for  them."  The  film  is 
dedicated  to  Wenders's  father  and 
brother,  both  of  whom  died  before 
shooting  began  on  the  film. 

Until  the  End  of  the  World  had  its 
genesis  almost  fifteen  years  ago,  as  if  in  a 
dream.  After  a  long  and  crazy  journey 
through  America  and  Southeast  Asia 
taking  photographs,  Wenders  landed  in 
the  tiny  northern  Australian  town  of 
Darwin.  "Then  I  ended  up  in  this  gigan- 
tic, bleached  empty  space  with  these 
people  who  were  living  there  like  they 
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were  living  forty  thousand  years  ago," 
he  says.  "All  of  a  sudden,  everything 
that  I  had  done  in  the  past  three  months 
came  to  a  blinding  halt.  So  I  started  to 
write  a  movie  that  was  inspired  by  the 
Aborigines  and  the  landscape,  and  was 
going  to  deal  with  images  from  all  over 
the  world  coming  together  at  a  place  in 
the  middle  of  nowhere.  That  became 
the  idea  of  the  scientist  who  had  his 
hideout  and  was  trying  to  show  images 
to  this  blind  woman.  It  was  only  later 
that  the  other  part  of  the  story,  the  chase 
and  the  love  story,  joined  the  idea." 

Then,  in  1984,  after  winning  the 
Palme  d'Or  at  Cannes  for  Paris,  Texas, 
he  was  celebrating  with  friends  in  a 
small  bar.  He  started  playing  pinball 
with  a  stranger  and  lost.  "He  was 
amazed,  because  he's  a  very  good  pin- 
ball  player,"  says  Dommartin,  the 
woman  who  beat  him  at  his  own  game, 
only  to  become  his  companion  and 
collaborator.  They  went  dancing  that 
night  and  four  days  later  started  to  write 
Solveig's  Journey ,  about  a  woman  who, 
instead  of  waiting  for  her  man  to  come 
home  from  his  adventures,  goes  out 
after  him.  Basically,  the  idea  was  to  turn 
The  Odyssey  around  and  have  Penelope 
follow  Odysseus  (who  in  the  movie 
turns  out  to  be  the  son  of  the  scientist). 
"We  prepared  this  love  story  that  was 
also  a  road  movie,  and  on  our  travels  we 
came  to  Australia,  and  that's  where  the 
two  projects  crossed,"  says  Dommar- 
tin. "And  they  stayed  together." 

Taplin  admits  that  "it's  a  big  movie, 
and  in  some  sense,  it's  two  movies." 
Does  it  hold  together?  Pause.  "I  think  it 
fits  together  pretty  well." 

While  Until  the  End  of  the 
World  was  in  produc- 
tion,  enormous 
changes  were  occur- 
ring in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, drawing  the 
filmmaker's  thoughts 
to  what  was  happen- 
ing at  home:  "We  were  preparing  in  a 
place  in  northern  Australia  that  had  no 
phone,  no  fax.  Every  few  days,  some- 
one would  go  back  to  Turkey  Creek  to 
get  supplies,  and  the  grocery  store  had  a 
fax  they  would  plug  in  for  a  few  hours 
every  day.  And  I  got  a  message  from  my 
office  in  Berlin  with  a  very  poor  quality 
picture  of  people  dancing  on  the  Wall 
two  or  three  days  after  it  happened.  I 
was  scared  that  the  Russian  tanks  could 


have  already  finished  the  whole  thing.  I 
felt  like  going  back  right  away  and 
starting  another  movie." 

Instead,  he  had  to  adjust  his  script, 
which  had  had  the  Berlin  Wall  coming 
down  in  1999. 

Right  now,  Wenders  feels  more  at 
home  in  Berlin  than  anywhere  else.  "I 
think  I've  come  to  terms  with  my  heart 
and  my  soul  being  German  and  my 
profession  being  European.  But  it's  not 
something  that  happens  overnight.  It's 
something  I  have  to  resolve  in  the  next 
few  years." 

Looking  at  Germany  today,  he  still 
sees  two  countries:  one  living  in  the 
1990s  and  one  living  in  the  1940s.  "Of 
course,  you  can  move  freely  now 
through  all  of  Berlin  and  the  Wall  is 
gone,  but  somehow  you  realize  the 
Wall  exists  in  people's  heads.  Germans 
have  a  big  task  to  reestablish  who 
they  are  again,  to  define  what  sort  of 
people  they  are  going  to  be.  It  will  take 
years  before  they  both  live  in  the  same 
time  zone." 

It's  an  ideal  environment,  however, 
for  a  filmmaker:  Wenders  doesn't  have 
to  leave  home  to  see  the  world  change 
every  day.  High  unemployment,  the 
growth  of  neo-Nazi  youth  groups,  kids 
from  the  East  in  a  consumer  culture  for 
the  first  time  with  no  money  to  spend — 
all  told,  a  place  full  of  conflict. 

With  all  this  drama  at  his  doorstep, 
Wenders  is  already  preparing  his  next 
film.  At  the  end  of  Wings  of  Desire,  a 
second  angel  (Otto  Sander)  is  left  look- 
ing down  on  the  city  as  the  words  "to  be 
continued"  flash  on  the  screen.  Wenders 
promised  Sander  that  eventually  he 
would  be  brought  down  to  earth  and  be 
allowed  to  become  a  man.  "I  thought  at 
the  time  that  this  was  going  to  take  a  few 
years,  but  with  Berlin  really  living  in  a 
historic  time,  I  realized  this  was  the 
moment,"  says  Wenders.  "So  my  next 
film  is  going  to  be  the  adventures  of  the 
second  angel  when  he  becomes  a  human 
being  in  Berlin  of  today." 

He  would  also  like  to  direct  a  come- 
dy: "I  am  very  much  looking  forward  to 
it.  I  feel  like  I'm  learning  to  be  loose 
enough  not  to  take  myself  or  the  act  of 
filming  too  seriously  anymore.  Some  o( 
the  most  serious  people  have  made 
some  of  the  greatest  comedies.  But  it 
was  probably  only  after  some  side  step 
that  allowed  them  to  look  at  their  work 
with  irony.  And  irony  is  not  necessarily 
a  German  quality."   □ 
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^t. imp  or  money-raising  organization; 
indeed,  many  believe  it  was  responsible 
for  bringing  .1  much-needed  new  di- 
mension to  Menotti's  own  sphere  of 
interests. 

The  first  casualty  was  general  manag- 
er Redden.  After  Menotti  hand-picked 
him  in  1986,  he  brought  the  festival  up 
to  date  by  staging  world  premieres  at 
major  new  works  by  Philip  Glass  and 
Laurie  Anderson,  balancing  the  tradi- 
tional  offerings  with  pieces  that  went  on 
to  create  sensations  elsewhere.  Al- 
though the  festival's  programs  of  mu- 
sic, opera,  dance,  and  theater — includ- 
ing revivals  of  the  standard  opera 
repertory,  chamber  music,  and  lots  of 
Menotti — had  always  been  considered 
of  good  quality,  the  work  was  "not 
exactly  cutting  edge.  Redden  was  di- 
rectly responsible  for  many  of  the  most 
exciting  events  of  the  recent  festivals," 
according  to  Tim  Page,  the  chief  classi- 
cal music  critic  of  New  York  Newsday, 
who  first  broke  the  story.  Although 
Redden  agreed  to  stay  on  as  a  consul- 
tant, others  were  barely  able  to  conceal 
their  bitterness.  "It  has  been  a  most 
difficult  year,"  wrote  Edgar  Daniels,  a 
retired  actor  whose  family  owns  the 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  News  &  Ob- 
server. "No  other  arts  organization  that  I 
have  served  as  board  member  would 
have  allowed  this  sort  of  nonsense." 

Markwardt,  a  public  relations  vice 
president  for  AT&T  who  raised  half  a 
million  dollars  for  the  festival  this  year, 
resigned  with  a  terse,  hand-scrawled 
note:  "In  case  there  was  any  doubt,  I 
resign  from  the  board  of  the  Spoleto 
Festival  U.S.A." 

Menotti's  campaign  to  discredit  those 
board  members  with  whom  he  dis- 
agreed went  beyond  the  quaint  confines 
of  Charleston.  Page  says  that  before  the 
hnal  blowup  occurred  last  year,  he  was 
invited  to  a  lunch  at  La  Cote  Basque  in 
New  York  during  which,  to  Ins  amaze- 
ment, Menotti  launched  into  an  on-the- 
record  denunciation  of  Markwardt, 
Redden,  and  I  )aniels,  egged  on  by  Tom 
Kerrigan,  then  the  festival's  press  repre- 
sentative. Kerrigan  had  been  dismissed 
by  the  festival  the  day  before  the  open- 
ing but  continued  to  lax  negative  re- 
leases about  tin-  ho. iid  to  Page  on  Me- 
notti's beh. ill  (  )iu  of  them  read: 
"Menotti  5  R«  dden  0."  A<  -\  I  ng  to 
Page,  "We  wi  re  g<  tting  one  stoi  om 
tin  Spoil  tooffn  '  and  th<  n  .1  v<  1  .  r- 
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made  sure  that  we  had  the  latest  dirt.  It 
was  all  rather  scandalous,  really,  al- 
though quite  amusing  in  its  way."  To- 
day, the  split  remains:  Kerrigan  is  offi- 
cially Menotti's  press  agent  but  not  the 
Spoleto  Festival's. 

Over  the  years,  busy  with  various 
other  personal  and  professional  proj- 
ects, Menotti  had  delegated  consider- 
able authority  and  power  to  Redden  and 
the  board,  which  didn't  necessarily 
mean  he  approved  of  all  of  their  proj- 
ects. When  the  controversy  first  broke, 
Redden  told  Page  that  "there's  always 
something  in  the  festival  Menotti 
doesn't  like.  There's  always  something 
that  upsets  him  and,  quite  frankly,  he 
doesn't  really  know  everything  that  is 
going  on  before  he  arrives  here  in  the 
summer." 

When  Menotti  began  to  feel  threat- 
ened, he  panicked.  "The  festival  is 
about  building  a  coalition  of  people 
whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  it  going," 
Redden  continued.  "It  cannot  run  on 
one  man's  charisma.  There  are  a  lot  of 
interests  involved,  and  right  now  Me- 
notti just  doesn't  want  to  address  those 
interests."  Even  Menotti's  close  friends 
were  shocked  at  the  vehemence  of  his 
campaign.  "I've  never  seen  Menotti 
quite  like  that,"  says  one.  "He  really 
behaved  meanly." 

hether  as  a  composer 
or  festival  founder,  the 
Italian-born,  Ameri- 
can-educated Menotti 
had  come  to  epitomize 
old-world  gentility  as 
well  as  a  certain  class 
and  sophistication  as- 
sociated with  the  blessed  few  who  are 
able  to  begin  their  careers  at  the  top. 
Born  on  July  7,  1911,  in  Cadegliano, 
near  Lake  Lugano  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
the  young  Gian  Carlo  grew  up  in  a 
wealthy,  theatrical,  and — according  to 
the  composer — somewhat  eccentric 
family  with  seven  brothers  and  sisters. 
I  lis  father  had  made  a  fortune  in  a  South 
American  import-export  business.  I  lis 
mother  was  a  quixotic  ami  imperious 
woman,  a  music  lover  who  sang,  played 
the  piano,  ami  taught  herself  to  play  the 
guitai  in  her  sixties. 

"It  was  .:  different  world,  the  gentle 
world  in  which  we  grew,"  Menotti 
would  I. in  1  write  in  Ins  opera  Maria 
Golouin.  According  to  Menotti's  biog- 
1  iphci  [ohn  ( ii  inn.  Ins  m<  >thei  cn<  our- 


aged  creative  endeavors:  all  the  children 
were  taught  the  piano,  violin,  and  cello. 
( .1.111  C  Carlo's  older  brother  Pier  Antonio 
would  give  elaborate,  strange,  and  often 
violent  puppet  shows  that  included  or- 
nate scenery  with  special  lighting  ef- 
fects, which  all  the  Menotti  children 
would  watch  in  amazement. 

Menotti  went  on  to  study  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory  of  Music  for  three  years, 
and  then  in  1928,  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  family  friend  Arturo  Toscanini, 
went  to  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  completed  his 
compositional  studies.  Upon  graduat- 
ing in  1933,  he  began  working  on  his 
first  mature  opera,  Amelia  Goes  to  the 
Ball,  which  had  its  premiere  in  1937  and 
was  picked  up  by  New  York  City's 
Metropolitan  Opera  for  the  following 
season.  He  became  known  as  "the  Puc- 
cini of  the  poor"  thanks  to  his  Italianate 
style,  which  was  simple  and  melodic 
enough  that  general  audiences  loved  and 
understood  his  works  upon  first  hear- 
ing. During  the  1950s,  when  there  was 
such  a  surfeit  of  dissonant  or  atonal 
compositions  that  modern  music  be- 
came box  office  poison  to  the  public, 
Menotti's  operas  had  strong  popular 
appeal.  Five  played  on  Broadway,  start- 
ing with  a  double  bill  of  The  Medium 
(1946),  about  a  seedy  psychic,  and  the 
modern  comedy  The  Telephone  (1947). 
His  Broadway  career  continued  with 
The  Consul  (1950),  a  drama  about  life  in 
a  police  state,  and  The  Saint  of  Bleecker 
Street  (1954),  about  a  woman  in  New 
York's  Little  Italy  who  is  touched  by 
God,  both  of  which  won  Pulitzer  Prizes 
and  were  followed  by  Maria  Golouin 
(1958),  about  a  blind  man's  romance 
with  a  beautiful  woman. 

Menotti's  greatest  success,  however, 
occurred  on  television.  In  1951,  he  was 
commissioned  by  NBC  to  write  a 
Christmas  opera.  He  was  bereft  of  ideas 
to  the  point  that  he  considered  giving 
back  his  advance,  until  one  day  in  an  art 
museum  he  saw  the  Hicronymus  Bosch 
painting  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  In  a 
flash,  he  conceived  Amahl  and  the  Night 
I  isitors,  about  a  poor,  crippled  boy  who 
follows  the  three  kings  to  see  the  Christ 
child.  I  le  was  so  far  behind  schedule, 
however,  that  chauffeurs  were  sent  to 
his  i  onntry  home  in  Mount  Kisco,  New 
York,  to  pick  up  the  opera,  page  by 
page,  as  he  composed  it.  There  began 
one  of  Menotti's  most  annoying  profes- 
sional   habits:    tardiness.    With    subse- 
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qucnt  works,  Mcnotti  often  had  to  be 
locked  in  his  hotel  room  or  apartment 
and  forced  to  finish  a  piece  in  time  for  its 
premiere.  "I  don't  think  he  broods  over 
his  music,"  says  Hans  Heinsheimer,  an 
old  friend  and  former  director  of  publi- 
cations at  G.  Schirmer  Inc.,  his  music 
publisher.  "He  just  does  too  many 
things." 

Menotti  had  also  become  a  socialite. 
In  1943,  he  took  up  residence  in  Mount 
Kisco  with  fellow  composer  Samuel 
Barber,  whom  he  had  met  in  school  and 
with  whom  he  formed  such  a  close 
attachment  that  just  before  Barber  died 
in  1981  he  requested  that  Menotti  be 
buried  next  to  him.  The  pair  were 
famous  for  throwing  parties  attended 
by  celebrities  ranging  from  great  opera 
singers  to  the  outrageous  Tallulah 
Bankhead.  Menotti  also  spent  a  few 
years  writing  film  scripts  for  MGM,  as 
well  as  directing  a  film  version  of  The 
Medium. 

In  1958,  Menotti  created  the  original 
Spoleto  Festival.  Bringing  the  arts  out 
of  their  respective  ghettos  and  into  a 
central  picturesque  setting  was  Menot- 
ti's  great  vision,  and  it  consumed  him. 
According  to  John  Gruen,  "He  wanted 
to  create  a  Utopian  city,  a  place  where 
the  creative  spirit  would  reign  unim- 
peded by  commercial,  political,  or  so- 
cial considerations."  Menotti  told 
Gruen  that  "the  festival  satisfied  a  very 
selfish  need.  I  became  so  completely 
disenchanted  with  the  role  of  the  artist 
in  contemporary  society.  Art  had  be- 
come what  Sam  Barber  calls  'the  after- 
dinner  mint  of  the  rich.'  I  wanted  to  feel 
needed." 

With  the  American  conductor 
Thomas  Schippers,  his  then  companion 
of  eight  years,  Menotti  traveled  to  Italy 
in  search  of  the  perfect  city.  They  chose 
the  medieval  town  of  Spoleto,  in  Um- 
bria,  because  there  were  two  function- 
ing theaters  that  could  be  operated  at 
minimum  expense.  Nearly  twenty 
years  later,  Menotti  chose  the  beautiful 
city  of  Gharleston  for  much  the  same 
reason,  thereby  fulfilling  his  dream  of  a 
"Festival  of  Two  Worlds." 

But  the  price  was  high.  According  to 
Gruen,  "Menotti  the  composer  was 
suddenly  transformed  into  Menotti  the 
organizer,  the  fund-raiser,  the  adminis- 
trator .  .  .  the  politician.  His  time  was 
spent  in  courting  the  rich,  in  charming 
the  talented."  By  the  late  1980s,  Menot- 
ti was  hailed  as  something  of  a  savior  of 


the  arts,  but  his  reputation  as  a  compos- 
er had  suffered  from  his  own  neglect. 

Since  the  festival  began,  Menotti  has 
written  numerous  works,  roughly  six- 
teen operas  and  cantatas,  including  La 
Loca  for  Beverly  Sills  and  Goya  for 
Placido  Domingo,  and  nearly  all  have 
been  resounding  failures.  Thus,  his  ca- 
reer resembles  that  of  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams, with  a  series  of  huge  successes  in 
the  first  half  and  almost  nothing  but 
flops  in  the  second — a  fact  that  did  not 
prevent  Menotti  from  being  made 
1991  's  Musician  of  the  Year  by  Musical 
America  magazine. 

In  serious  music  circles,  Menotti  is 
considered  more  of  an  arts  entrepreneur 
than  a  composer,  his  own  work  having 
been  eclipsed  by  his  numerous  noncom- 
positional  activities.  Besides  founding 
the  Charleston  edition  of  the  Spoleto 
festival  fifteen  years  ago,  he  began  stage 
directing  in  recent  decades,  at  first  to 
ensure  that  his  operas  were  presented 
effectively.  Later,  he  directed  other 
composers'  operas,  partly  because  he 
enjoyed  it  and  did  it  better  than  almost 
anyone.  But  there  was  yet  another  rea- 
son stage  directing  began  to  dominate 
his  activities:  he  needed  the  money,  and 
not  necessarily  because  he  was  spending 
it  all  on  himself.  Friends  say  he's  breath- 
takingly  generous.  In  recent  years, 
however,  Menotti's  financial  needs 
have  been  more  pressing  as  he  began 
paying  off  the  mortgage  for  Yester 
House,  his  home  in  Scotland,  alternate- 
ly described  as  a  large  mansion  and  as  a 
castle.  He  bought  the  place  to  please  his 
adopted  son,  an  actor-dancer  named 
Francis  ("Chip")  Phelan  whom  Menot- 
ti met  in  Italy  in  the  late  1960s. 

The  money  problems  came  to  a  head 
in  late  October  1990,  when  Spoleto 
U.S.A.  board  chairman  Markwardt 
made  Menotti  what  was  no  doubt  an  ill- 
timed  offer  of  $100,000  a  year  plus 
expenses — far  less  than  his  current  sala- 
ry of  $250,000—  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
become  artistic  director  emeritus  of  the 
festival,  not  exactly  the  hands-on  posi- 
tion he  had  maintained  for  almost  fif- 
teen years.  The  deal  also  included  a 
provision  to  pay  him  an  extra  $10, 000  or 
so  if  he  wanted  to  stage  a  work  and,  after 
two  years,  the  freedom  to  start  any 
Spoleto-like  festivals  anywhere  else.  He 
would,  however,  have  to  agree  not  to 
bad-mouth  the  festival  or  do  anything 
that  would  cause  discord  within  the 
board.  These  terms  suggest  that  con- 


flicts with  Menotti  were  nothing  new; 
in  fact,  one  board  member  said  such 
conflicts  were  quite  common  but  usual- 
ly kept  behind  closed  doors. 

What  might  have  seemed  to  be  a 
golden  parachute  in  more  harmonious 
times  went  down  like  a  lead  balloon. 
His  salary  had  increased  enormously 
over  the  years  and,  with  the  festival 
growing  every  year,  was  bound  to  go 
up  even  higher.  But  the  prospect  of 
being  edged  out  in  this  fashion  must 
have  been  galling.  Menotti  was  so  in- 
sulted by  this  contract — and  the  al- 
ready-typed-out  press  release  announc- 
ing his  retirement — that  he  brought  the 
conflict  out  in  the  open.  Menotti  claims 
money  is  not  the  issue.  "I  make  it 
elsewhere,"  he  said  recently. 

That  may  have  been  the  case  once, 
but  that  statement  doesn't  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense  now.  Even  Menotti's  ever- 
greens— Amahl  and  his  two  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners,  The  Consul  and  The  Saint 
of  Bleecker  Street — are  gradually  turning 
brown.  In  the  1978—79  season.  The 
Consul  was  given  fifteen  performances 
in  the  U.S.  Ten  years  later,  that  number 
dropped  to  twelve.  The  Saint  of  Bleecker 
Street,  his  most  highly  acclaimed  work, 
was  performed  only  three  times,  down 
from  four.  Even  Amahl  slipped  from 
598  performances  in  1978-79  to  563 
performances  in  1988—89,  according  to 
the  Central  Opera  Service.  Heins- 
heimer says  that  most  of  the  Amahl 
performances  are  not  in  first-class  opera 
houses  but  in  colleges  and  churches  that 
pay  in  the  vicinity  of  fifty  to  eighty 
dollars  in  royalties  tor  a  performance. 
Amahl  is  the  only  opera  listed  in  the  slim 
column  of  Menotti's  works  in  the 
Schwann  catalog  of  current  recordings. 
Neither  divas  nor  conductors  nor  stage 
directors  champion  his  works  these 
days.  In  other  words,  his  royalties  could 
never  sustain  a  large  mansion  in  Scot- 
land. And  neither,  perhaps,  could 
$100,000  if  there  is  much  inflation  in  the 
coming  years. 

Of  course,  Menotti  receives  money 
from  the  Italian  festival  and  personal 
appearances,  but  should  his  health  begin 
to  fail — as  it  did  in  September  19()1, 
when  he  had  to  bow  out  of  birthday 
celebrations  at  La  Scala  in  Milan  because 
of  inner-ear  problems — that  source  of 
income,  too,  might  decrease.  As  a  re- 
sult, Menotti's  actions  at  the  Spoleto 
Festival  U.S.A.  amount  to  a  stunning 
act  of  brinkmanship.  Although  publi- 
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cizing   his   disgruntlement   during   his 

eightieth  birthday  year,  when  senti- 
ments were  running  high  for  him,  gave 
him  a  position  of  strength,  there  was 
still  the  possibility  that  the  board  would 
have  told  Menotti  "arrivederci."  What 
prompted  him  to  risk  that?  Especially 
after  he  had  told  them,  some  five  years 
before,  to  start  looking  for  his  succes- 
sor? The  answer  may  be  that  Menotti 
has  round  his  successor:  his  adopted 
son.  Chip. 

CHIPS  RESUME  AS  AN  ACTOR  CONSISTS 
of  having  starred  in  Menotti's  unsuc- 
cessful L  970  play  The  Leper  and  playing 

the  deaf-mute  Toby  in  several  produc- 
tions of  The  Medium.  Previously  a  mar- 
ginal presence  at  the  festival.  Chip 
would  show  up  at  gala  events  dressed  in 
casual  clothes — until  recently.  Now 
married  to  Happy  Rockefeller's  daugh- 
ter Malinda  and  the  father  of  two  sons 
— Claudio,  tour,  and  Cosimo,  seven 
months — Chip  wears  shorter  hair  and 
dresses  for  success.  Menotti  dismisses 
the  rumors  of  Chip's  ascendancy  to 
artistic  director  as  "another  inven- 
tion"— and  then  he  goes  on  to  all  but 
confirm  the  "invention":  "All  I  have 
said  is  that  when  I  die,  as  is  traditional  in 
your  family  and  in  most  families  around 
the  world,  my  son  will  inherit  my 
artistic  patrimony,  which  I  am  training 
him  to  manage,  for  I  trust  his  artistic 
judgment.  .  .  .  Any  father  would  do 
the  same." 

Even  if  Chip  isn't  named  artistic 
director,  the  prospect  of  his  increased 
involvement  with  the  festival  makes 
many  shudder.  Chip  is  considered  to 
have  little  it  no  experience  in  the  area  of 
arts  administration,  and  many  find  his 
personality  abrasive,  to  say  the  least. 
"[Menotti]  thinks  his  adopted  son  is 
protecting  his  image,  but  when  Chip 
calls  the  board  'rubbish'  and  'trash'  and 
says  some  of  our  people  are  a  'disgrace 
to  the  city,'  it  ruins  our  festival,"  says 
board  member  Judy  Vane.  "I  tried  to 
talk  to  Chip,  but  he  screamed.  So  I 
kissed  dan  Carlo  Oil  the  forehead  and 
walked  away." 

Apparently,  so  have  some  patrons 
During  the  September  board  meeting, 
several  members  revealed  that  fund- 
raising  is  behind  ili.it  of  previous  years. 
1  he  other  question  is  how  tins  ( ontro- 
versy  will  affect  audiences.  In  some 
quarters,  it  has  gah anized  n  i«>i 
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ti.  I  would  not  be  interested  in  going  to 
Charleston,"  declares  New  York  phi- 
lanthropist Alice  Tully.  "He  has  done  a 
magnificent  thing  for  Charleston." 
Charleston  resident  Kitsie  Westmore- 
land, wife  of  General  William  West- 
moreland, adds,  "Without  Menotti.  his 
vision,  and  his  ability  to  attract  promis- 
ing young  talent,  we  would  have  no 
Spoleto." 

All  that  may  well  be  true,  but  can  he 
attract  substantial  talent  on  short  notice? 
Programming  is  announced  a  tull  year 
in  advance  and  usually  finished  months 
before  that.  But  Menotti  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter  until  late  last  Septem- 
ber, only  eight  months  before  the  1992 
festival.  Most  of  his  choices  were  trans- 
fers from  the  Italian  festival.  Among 
them  is  a  well-thought-of  production  of 
Richard  Strauss's  opera  Elektra.  But 
only  two  or  three  sopranos  in  the  world 
can  sing  the  title  role  with  any  credibil- 
ity, and  they're  booked  years  in  ad- 
vance. The  other  opera  is  an  obscure  bel 
canto  item  by  Donizetti  titled  The  Duke 
of  Alba.  Over  the  years,  Menotti  has 
been  famous  for  pulling  rabbits  out  of 
his  hat.  Come  this  May.  we'll  know  if 
he  can  do  it  again.    □ 


WEST  MEETS  EAST 

(Continued  from  pa^e  26) 

cal  Greece,  the  figures  are  graceful, 
erotic,  and  serene  and  amply  justify 
Wilde's  praise.  They  are  not  placed  m 
decorative  harem  scenes  or  classical  pas- 
torals but  exist  alone  on  the  page  as 
highly  sensual  renderings  of  the  beauti- 
ful women  Whistler  admired,  and 
should  be  a  revelation  to  the  few  who 
still  think  of  the  artist  only  m  terms  of 
his  trighteningly  puritanical-looking 
mother. 

Although  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  building  and 
acquisitioning  of  a  muse- 
um to  be  as  fraught  with 
acrimony  ,is  the  construc- 
tion of  any  national  insti- 
tution, the  Prado,  which 
was  first  opened  to  the 
puhlu  in  1819,  seems  to  have  had  an 
unusually  c  haoti<  and  unpl<  asani  time 
it  it  The  Prado  (Abrams,  $95),  by 
Santiago  Alrolea  Blanch,  I1  the 
tui  bulenl    hi  ;t<  »i  •    i  >f    Spain's   nal 


museum  in  Madrid  and  otters  insightful 
sketches  of  Queen  Isabella,  Charles  V, 
and  Philip  II,  whose  passion  for  explo- 
ration and  conquest,  as  well  as  art,  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  glory  of  the 
collection.  The  history  of  the  museum's 
fabrication  and  endowment  distracts 
the  curious  reader  from  the  point  of  it 
all — that  is.  the  art  itself — much  as  the 
anxious  and  competitive  patrons  and 
curators  must  have  forgotten  their  high 
purpose  as  they  squabbled  over  pur- 
chases and  legacies. 

Although  there  are  conspicuous  gaps 
in  the  Prado's  collection,  notably  in  the 
areas  ot  French,  German,  and  British 
painting,  the  museum  does  house  the 
best  work  not  only  of  Spanish  painters 
but  also  of  artists  who,  as  Blanch  deli- 
cately says,  were  "attached  to  the  court 
in  territories  depending  upon  the  Span- 
ish crown."  By  this  Blanch  does  not 
mean  native  art  from  the  Indies,  but 
rather  such  imperialistic  perquisites  as 
the  booty  sent  back  to  Madrid  from 
Flanders  and  other  Spanish-occupied 
European  countries  by  dutiful  ministers 
ot  war  or  gifts  made  by  victorious 
princes.  These  lavish  paintings  repre- 
sent the  history  of  Spanish  conquest. 

An  intelligent,  comprehensive 
study,  Louis  Majorelle:  Master  of  Art 
Nouveau  Design  (Abrams,  S85),  by 
Alastair  Duncan,  reveals  the  turn-of- 
the-century  French  designer  and  furni- 
ture maker  to  be  far  more  than  a  superb 
cabinetmaker  and  craftsman.  Major- 
elle's  sensitivity  to  functionalism  did 
not  prevent  him  from  imbuing  the 
many  things  he  made  with  originahtv. 
lightness,  and  grace,  revivifying  the 
forms  of  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth- 
century  furniture  through  his  playful 
and  elegant  use  of  curvature  while  em- 
phasizing the  vertical  line. 

Majorelle  was  a  productive  combina- 
tion ot  artisan,  businessman,  and  artist. 
and  the  work  of  his  most  active  years, 
the  dccAdv  from  1900  to  1910.  'influ- 
enced all  French  decorative  art.  There 
was  very  little  that  he  did  not  make — 
bookcases,  ceiling  fixtures,  beds,  balus- 
trades, gates,  and  drawer  handles.  Al- 
though some  of  his  larger  pieces  now 
look  too  stolidly  bourgeois,  too  closely 
resembling  the  oddly  dour  bedroom 
furniture  found  in  small  provincial  ho- 
tels, the  smaller  things  he  designed — his 
lamps,  tor  instance — remain  enchant- 
deli<  ate  in  spirit  and  form.    □ 
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DIANE  IN  LA-LA  LAND 

I  Continued  front  page  51) 

Her  role  in  Father  of  the  Bride  is  unlikely 
to  do  much  for  her,  either;  it  basically 
amounts  to  a  cameo  in  a  Steve  Martin 
vehicle.  But  with  Wildflower,  the  actress 
is  serving  notice  that  she  is  to  be  taken 
seriously  as  a  director. 

She  has  gone  about  establishing  her 
credentials  with  uncharacteristic  cau- 
tion. Keaton  says  she  became  interested 
in  directing  in  1984,  and  over  the  next 
three  years,  she  developed  and  directed 
Heaven.  She  was  slapped  down  by  crit- 
ics for  this  original  but  idiosyncratic 
blend  of  old  footage,  flash-card  graph- 
ics, and  interviews  ("I  can  understand  it 
as  an  idea  that  didn't  work,"  she  says, 
"but  I  didn't  mean  it  as  a  shitty  little 
joke").  She  retrenched.  She  directed 
three  music  videos  (two  tor  Belinda 
Carlisle),  an  episode  each  of  Twin  Peaks 
and  China  Beach,  and  an  after-school 
special,  The  Girl  with  the  Crazy  Brother, 
about  an  incipient  case  of  schizophrenia, 
for  which  she  received  an  Emmy  nomi- 
nation. And  she  has  turned  down  offers 
to  direct  herself — the  route  followed 
by  Jodie  Foster,  Barbra  Streisand,  War- 
ren Beatty,  and  Kevin  Costner,  to 
name  a  few. 

Keaton  began  building  up  work  out- 
side of  acting  in  the  early  eighties.  She 
published  a  couple  of  photography 
books — Reservations,  her  own  photos  of 
hotel  lobbies,  and  Still  Life,  a  collection 
ot  Hollywood  publicity  stills  edited 
with  Heiferman.  Then,  right  after  she 
finished  directing  Heaven,  she  orga- 
nized a  mystifying  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings— "religious"  visions  of  the  after- 
life. They  were  her  ideas  but  were 
executed  by  the  artist  R.  D.  Huggins. 
("It  was  kind  of  an  art  director's  job  I  did 
here,"  she  once  explained.) 

All  these  projects  may  have  been  a 
response  to  the  perception  that  she  is 
only  the  creation  of  male  directors, 
some  of  whom  she  has  been  romantical- 
ly involved  with.  She  has  become  an 
American  icon  of  sorts,  largely  because 
of  the  way  she  has  been  used  by  those 
directors:  Allen's  sensitive  and  per- 
ceptively funny  shiksa;  Francis  Cop- 
pola's long-suffering  WASP  Madonna 
in  a  big  house  full  of  dark  Italian  Cath- 
olics; Charles  Shyer's  cake-and-eat-it- 
too  Baby  Boomer;  and  Beatty's 
valentine,  the  frustrated  pasionaria  in 
Reds,. 

Keaton's  public  image  has  made  her  a 
star,  but  she  still  resents  it.  "She  loves 
Woody,  but  she  totally  rejects  the  no- 


tion that  he  in  any  way  created  her. 
Ditto  Warren,"  says  someone  who  has 
worked  with  her.  "That  really  makes 
her  see  red." 

Now  she's  trying  to  have  a  room  of 
her  own  through  directing  features. 
Will  she  be  able  to  pull  it  off?  One  can't 
help  thinking  of  her  Louise  Bryant 
in  Reds  (1981),  the  woman  who 
dreamed  of  not  being  defined  by  the  man 
with  whom  destiny  brought  her  togeth- 
er— but  was.  She's  probably  been  think- 
ing of  that  too. 

"Diane  has  a  great  sense  of  the  terror 
that  a  woman  can  feel  who  has  an 
insecure  identity,"  Beatty  once  said  of 
her.  "And  she  has  a  great  sense  of  the 
comedic  aspects  of  that  terror." 

I  arrive  early  at  the  Columbia  Bar 
&  Grill  for  my  first  meeting  with 
Keaton.  She  chose  the  posh  res- 
taurant near  the  studio  where 
she's  been  editing  Wildflower.  I've 
been  warned  that  she's  shy  and 
complicated — and  prickly. 
"She's  respectful  to  people  she 
likes,  but  you  have  to  be  on  your  toes,  " 
says  a  friend  of  hers.  "She  doesn't 
tolerate  fools." 

Given  the  number  of  fools  in  this 
town,  every  major  star  has  a  pit  bull  to 
do  the  dirty  work.  Keaton's  is  Joe  Kelly, 
an  affable  thirty-eight-year-old  mid- 
westerner  who,  as  her  business  partner, 
has  been  running  interference  for  her  for 
the  last  eight  years.  He's  the  driving 
wedge  in  the  phalanx  of  friends  and 
associates  who  fiercely  protect  her  but 
also  fear  her  a  bit.  When  one  of  them 
mentioned  to  me  that  Keaton's  father 
had  died  last  year,  she  panicked,  afraid 
her  friend  would  trace  it  back  to  her. 
"You  won't  print  that  I  said  it,  will 
you?"  she  pleaded.  "Diane's  so  private. 
Oh,  she'll  be  so  upset.  Please  don't." 

One  of  Kelly's  jobs  is  to  deal  with  the 
media.  It  is  through  him  that  one  gets 
the  ground  rules:  she'll  give  you  four 
hours  on  two  different  nights;  no  per- 
sonal questions;  yes,  you  can  see  copies 
ot  the  music  videos  and  television  epi- 
sodes she's  directed;  no,  we  can't  send 
you  the  after-school  special. 

"Why  not?"  I  ask  Kelly.  "It  got  good 
reviews.  It  was  even  nominated  for 
an  Emmy." 

In  the  background,  I  can  hear  Kea- 
ton's familiar  whine:  "No,  no,  no.  He'll 
just  be  wasting  his  time." 

Despite  the  constraints  she  imposes, 
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or  perhaps  because  of  them,  Keaton 
receives  good  press.  But  then,  to  the 
media,  which  regard  actors  as  little 
more  than  meat  puppets,  a  beautiful 
woman  who's  also  brainy  causes  the 
same  sort  of  awe  as  a  talking  dog. 

"Hi!  Im  Diane  Keaton.  How  are 
ya?" 

She  thrusts  a  hand  in  front  of  my  face, 
and  I  look  up.  There  she  is  in  an  oversize 
brown  rayon  granny  dress,  wearing  a 
string  of  huge  fake  pearls,  clunky  Dr. 
Martens  with  short  white  socks,  and  a 
tan  felt  hat,  the  brim  pushed  down 
below  her  eyebrows.  It  brings  to  mind 
what  Allen  once  said  of  her:  "She'd 
make  a  great  vulgarian.  Someone  with 
terrible  taste." 

In  the  past,  that  taste  has  always 
veered  toward  kitsch,  and  her  clownish 
getup  tonight  seems  to  have  been  col- 
lected from  the  dustbins  of  American 
pop  culture.  In  a  book  dedication,  her 
friend  Larry  McMurtry  dubbed  her 
"Queen  of  the  Swap  Meets,"  and  Kea- 
ton, in  fact,  had  spent  the  Sunday  before 
our  dinner  in  Long  Beach,  at  what  she 
says  is  one  of  the  two  great  swap  meets 
in  southern  California  (the  other  is  at 
Pasadena  City  College). 

"All  my  really  close  friends  are  pick- 
ers too,"  she  says,  "so  we  go  together.  I 
can  appreciate  the  design,  the  way 
something  is  made,  but  I  mainly  look 
for  the  uniqueness,  the  humor.  'They 
did  that?  That  way?' 

Keaton  responds  to  the  unwanted, 
the  used  up,  the  discarded,  whether  it's 
one  of  the  Blanche  Du  Boises  of  Holly- 
wood Boulevard  or  an  old  bunch  ot 
plastic  bananas  from  a  yard  sale.  In  her 
book  Reservations,  her  camera  always 
seems  to  be  focused  on  the  shabbiest 
areas:  the  threadbare  carpets,  the 
skewed  lamp,  the  scuffed  furniture. 

"I  love  the  idea  that  something  creeps 
up  that  reveals  a  personality,  no  matter 
how  much  you  want  it  to  be  perfect," 
she  says. 

Keaton  used  to  make  collages  out  of 
her  found  objects:  rubber  stamps,  old 
photos  and  engravings.  She  included 
illustrations,  often  clinical  ones,  from 
medical  textbooks  and  quotations  such 
as  "Envy:  there  is  no  greater  torment" 
and  "How  did  I  ever  learn  to  smile  such 
a  cheap  smile."  She  loved  to  subvert  an 
image  by  playing  one  thing  oft  another. 
Though  she  now  dismisses  her  creations 
as    amateurish,    her   particular   artistic 
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vision  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  that 
jumbled  aesthetic.  Heaven,  with  its  jar- 
ring juxtapositions  ot  Ginger  Rogers 
and  Fred  Astaire  clips  and  shots  ot 
hvstencal  preachers  and  singing  dwarfs, 
is  constructed  like  a  collage.  And  her 
music  videos  are  too. 

"1  think  I'm  just  basically  a  thief,"  she 
says  that  first  night,  after  we've  settled 
in,  ordered  dinner.  "I  don't  think  I  have 
an  original  thought  or  idea  circulating  in 
my  mind.  But  I  do  see  things  that  excite 
me,  and  then  I  go  copy  them.  I'm  a  good 
audience."' 

For  Keaton,  directing  has  been  a  way 
to  give  form  to  those  creative  impulses. 
But  though  a  control  freak  in  her  per- 
sonal life,  she  likes  it  a  bit  unstructured 
on  the  set.  When  she's  directing,  she 
says,  "things  should  be  a  little  loose  and 
sloppy.  I  just  believe  in  letting  the  actors 
go.  I  figure  that  if  you  cast  it  well  and 
then  set  it  up,  don't  get  locked  into  an 
idea  about  how  it  should  be,  then  the 
actors  will  take  off  and  deliver  for  you. 
As  an  actress,  I  know  I  like  it  that  way." 

According  to  Patricia  Arquette, 
who's  been  directed  by  Keaton  in  both 
The  Girl  with  the  Crazy  Brother  and 
Wild  flower,  "She  knows  what  she 
wants,  but  she's  open  too.  What  she 
creates  on  the  set  is  trust,  first.  She's 
fearless.  She's  like  the  first  kid  to  jump 
off  the  hayloft." 

Keaton  says  she's  never  asked  her 
exes  Allen  and  Beatty  for  advice  on 
directing,  "but  I  sure  could  use  it."  She 
credits  as  inspirations  Coppola,  Allen, 
Martin  Scorsese,  the  Coen  brothers, 
and  David  Lynch.  "These  guys  are 
idols,"  she  says.  But  Keaton  also  ad- 
mires the  work  of  George  Stevens  and 
William  Wyler,  particularly  the  latter's 
movie  of  The  Little  Foxes,  with  Bette 
Davis. 

"Here  was  this  evil  woman,"  says 
Keaton,  "but  you  felt  so  sad  for  her. 
How  could  you  feel  that  for  a  murder- 
ess? It  made  you  feel  something  for 
someone  so  inherently  evil  and  vicious. 
That's  how  good  it  is." 

Keaton's  never  played  an  out-and- 
out  villain  but  has  managed  to  make 
audiences  feel  tor  some  rather  unsympa- 
thetic characters.  In  Looking  for  Mr. 
Goodbar  (1977),  she  transformed  There- 
sa I  )unn,  .m  unpleasant  .i  id  frightening- 
ly  disc  onnc<  ted       ichei  i   i  <  ompli- 

<  ated,  s<  arred  w<  man  wl  tied  to 

pu  k  1 1 p  the  wrong  in. in  •.  rong 
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Keaton.  "Like  in  Blue  1  'eluet,"  she  says. 
"It's  all  off.  Good  is  just  as  insane  as  bad. 
David  made  a  complete  dream." 

!  ynch  is  the  director  who  most  nearly 
shares  Keaton's  off-kilter  sensibility. 
Both  artists — Lynch  in  his  films,  Kea- 
ton in  her  performances — have  mined 
mordant  humor  in  the  dislocation  be- 
tween an  idealized  surface  reality  and 
the  decay  and  disintegration  beneath. 

That  peculiar  sense  of  dislocation 
started  early  for  Keaton — a  generation 
before  she  was  born,  really.  One  has  to 
go  back  to  Nebraska  and  Mary  Alice 
Hall,  Keaton's  paternal  grandmother. 
Keaton  credits  her  grandmother  as  be- 
ing the  major  influence  in  her  lite,  and 
by  all  reports,  the  legendary  Grammy 
Hall,  immortalized  by  Allen,  was  one 
sinewy  old  bird — strong-willed,  forth- 
right, and  very  tight  with  a  dollar. 
Husbandless,  she  moved  to  California 
with  her  sister  and  child  before  World 
War  II. 

"My  poor  dad,"  Keaton  says.  "He 
never  knew  his  father.  Grammy  told 
him  he  had  died  and  then  that  he'd 
disappeared  and,  well,  we  wonder,  uh, 
you  know  ..." 

In  1943,  Jack  Hall  married  Dorothy 
Keaton.  Diane,  the  first  of  their  four 
children,  was  born  on  January  5,  1946, 
in  southern  California.  Later  came  her 
brother,  Randy,  and  sisters,  Robin  and 
Dorrie.  The  Halls,  says  Keaton,  were  a 
pretty  average  family.  Dad  was  a  civil 
engineer  with  his  own  successful  busi- 
ness, Mom  a  onetime  Mrs.  Los  Angeles: 
a  beauty  title  canonizing  both  mother- 
hood and  marriage.  The  children  were 
raised  in  Santa  Ana. 

"I  have  a  Robert  Adams  photograph 
that's  really  reminiscent  of  my  past," 
she  says.  "It's  of  a  tract  home  in  Colora- 
do, a  shot  of  a  woman's  silhouette  in  a 
window.  And  it's  so  plain,  but  it  so 
captures  the  things  we  grew  up  in — 
the  tract  homes,  this  one  little  tree, 
bare,  near  the  model  home.  So  plain 
but  so  great." 

Orange  County  in  the  fifties  was  a 
bastion  of  conservatism,  the  cradle  of 

I  )isneyland,  "the  happiest  place  on 
earth."  and  home  of  the  sentinels  of  the 
status  quo.  The  family,  according  to 
Keaton,  aspired  to  tract  housing. 

Martin  is  my  age  and  he  comes 

from  Orange  County,"  says  Keaton. 

'    in  you  believe  it?  To  me,  he  feels  like 

som<  body  who  couldn't  possibly  have 

I I  ime  from  ( )range  Count)    evei    be- 


caus  he's  very  cultured.  And  he's  very 
imaginative.  No  connection.  No  way 
could  we  be  growing  up  there  at  the 
same  time." 

Asked  if  she  had  dreams  of  fame  and 
fortune  then,  she  admits  ruefully,  "I'd 
ha\  e  to  say  yes.  I'm  afraid  so."  She  says 
that  home  movies  show  her  as  a  kid 
playing  to  the  camera.  "Such  a  ham," 
she  recalls,  "so  transparent.  All  that 
need  for  attention." 

By  the  time  Keaton  was  in  high 
school  the  contradictions  had  begun  to 
show.  She  dressed  like  a  beatnik — black 
stockings,  white  lipstick — but  tried  out 
for  cheerleader.  She  lusted  after  the  tall, 
tannedjocks  on  campus  but  dated  short- 
ies. She  describes  herself  as  having  been 
"gawky,"  but  when  she  heard  the  ap- 
plause she  got  for  singing  "Mata  Hari" 
from  Little  Mary  Sunshine,  she  was 
hooked  on  being  in  the  limelight. 

Dropping  out  of  Orange  Coast  Col- 
lege in  pursuit  of  that  attention,  Keaton 
left  for  New  York  to  study  at  Sanford 
Meisner's  Neighborhood  Playhouse. 
She  got  her  first  dose  of  starshine  when, 
after  understudying  for  a  while,  she 
replaced  the  original  Broadway  Sheila 
in  Hair.  She  made  history  as  one  of  the 
musical's  few  performers  who  didn't 
strip.  ("But,  urn,  yeah,  I  looked.") 

Because  there  was  already  a  Diane 
Hall  listed  with  Equity,  she  took  her 
mother's  maiden  name  for  the  stage.  In 
1968  she  auditioned  for  Woody  Allen 
(Allen  Konigsberg)  for  a  part  in  Play  It 
Again,  Sam  and  met  her  Pygmalion.  He 
was  thirty-two,  she  was  twenty-two. 
They  made  six  films  together,  including 
Annie  Hall,  Allen's  thinly  fictionalized 
cine  a  clef  about  the  year  they  lived 
together  as  lovers. 

Through  the  neurotic 
Brooklyn  Jew,  the  ditsy 
California  WASP  learned 
about  Otherness:  politics 
(left),  film  (Bergman),  lit- 
erature (Kafka),  Freud, 
and  kosher  corned  beef — 
which  apparently  she  ate 
with  lettuce,  tomato,  and  mayo  on 
white  bread.  By  her  own  admission, 
"What  Woody  taught  me  was  to  laugh 
about  sex.  Not  all  the  time,  but  once 
in  a  while." 

Keaton  has  retained  that  sassy  attitude 
tow  ,ird  what  she  has  described  as  "one 
ot  the  tour  or  five  big  problems"  in  her 
life.  Slit  swims  in  a  leotard  and  footless 
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tights  ("I  have  definite  opinions  about 
my  body"),  but  in  "I  Get  Weak" — one 
of  the  videos  she  directed  for  Belinda 
Carlisle — tarted-up  women,  bound  and 
gagged  in  ribbons,  swoon  helplessly 
over  a  screen  projection  of  a  preening 
Lothario  who  looks  suspiciously  like  Al 
Pacino.  What  might  have  been  sexist  in 
anyone  else's  hands  is  a  witty  parody  of 
sexual  obsession. 

Although  the  Keaton  immortalized 
in  Annie  Hall  was  the  quintessential 
New  Yorker,  and  although  she  lived  in 
that  city  for  twenty  years,  the  actress 
says  she's  always  thought  of  herself  as  a 
westerner.  "I  always  felt  emotionally 
that  I  was  a  California  girl,"  she  muses. 
"Physically,  I  loathe  and  despise  New 
York.  I  think  it  has  the  worst  weather  in 
the  world.  I  hate  it.  I  don't  care  about  the 
seasons!" 

Her  vehemence  is  almost  comical. 
Keeping  warm  is  something  of  a  Keaton 
fetish.  During  the  filming  of  Wild  flower, 
for  example,  in  120-degree  heat  and 
humidity,  Caroll  Newman,  the  pro- 
ducer, says  that  Keaton  would  be 
covered  from  head  to  toe  in  black: 
black  dress  over  black  jeans,  three  pairs 
of  socks,  jacket,  scarf,  a  long-sleeved 
shirt  underneath  her  dress — and  a  hat. 
"I  never  saw  her  sweat  once,"  says 
Newman. 

Keaton  used  to  joke  that  her  greatest 
fear  was  that  someday  a  chill  would  rise 
up  in  her  heart  and  "pump  so  much  ice 
to  my  veins  that  I'd  be  frozen,  like  Walt 
Disney."  Indeed,  she  appears  to  be  on 
the  alert  for  a  cold  snap.  And  in  some 
weird  way,  that  cold  snap  is  death — as 
much  an  emotional  one,  mind  you,  as  a 
physical  one. 

There's  that  scene  in  Annie  Hall  when 
she's  buying  books  on  cats  while  Alvy 
Singer's  picking  up  The  Denial  of  Death 
for  her.  The  lesson  obviously  took. 
Death  has  been  a  major  theme  for  her. 
When  her  role  in  Looking  for  Mr.  Good- 
bar  comes  up,  she  laughs  and  says, 
"I  loved  doing  that  role.  I  got  to  die!" 
And  in  her  work,  at  least,  she's  smiling 
back  at  the  grinning  skull.  Heaven 
treated  death  comically.  In  that  film 
Keaton  asks  a  little  boy,  "Is  there  sex 
in  heaven?" 

"Sure,"  he  replies. 

"But  what  happens?" 

"You  make  little  dead  people." 

The  death  of  her  beloved  Grammy 
Hall  in  1 986  and  her  father  last  year  have 
given  her  intimations  of  mortality,  as 
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has  turning  forty-six.  Children  and  art 
are  pretty  much  the  only  two  assurances 
of  immortality,  and  at  her  age  that 
leaves  art.  But  it  is  photos,  not  movies, 
she  says,  that  have  brought  her  closest 
to  the  eternal. 

"Photographs  to  me  are  soothing,  so 
calming  and  reassuring  in  the  most 
peculiar  way,"  she  says.  "They  stop 
everything,  they've  trapped  something, 
and  it  looks  so  real.  Of  course,  it  isn't. 
But  the  photograph  says,  'That  mo- 
ment will  never  go  away.' 

Although  she  declines  to  describe 
herself  as  a  collector,  the  walls  in  her 
house  are  covered  with  art  and  photo- 
graphs. In  addition  to  the  Adams  tract- 
house  picture,  she  has  work  by  Nancy 
Burson,  Mark  Tansey,  and  David  Woj- 
narowicz.  "I  love  them,  but  it's  not  like  I 
have  to  have  original  prints. "  If  she's  in  a 
thrift  shop,  she  says,  she'll  just  norm- 
ally gravitate  to  whatevc  has  an  image 
on  or  in  it.  "They're  magical  objects 
of  incredible  beauty,  or  they're 
extremely  frightening  or  incredibly 
seductive." 

Keaton  claims  that  the  photograph 
that  says  it  all  about  sex  is  the  famous 
1956  Wcrtheimer  shot  of  Elvis  Presley 
sticking  his  tongue  out  as  he  kisses  a 
girl — the  picture  used  as  poster  art  for 
Sam  Shepard's  Fool  for  Love.  "It  cap- 
tures everything  you  need  to  know 
about  romance,  love,  lust,  fame,  the 
Dream,"  she  says.  "It's  down  and  dirty 
and  sexy  and  beautiful.  .  .  .  It's  hot!" 

When  Keaton  is  asked  who  she'd  pick 
to  shoot  her — glamour  photographer 
George  Hurrell  or  crime  shutterbug 
Weegee — she  stops  to  think  for  a  while. 
"I'd  rather  buy  the  Weegee  and  be 
photographed  by  Hurrell,"  she  says. 

"Actually,  I  wouldn't  want  to  be 
photographed  by  either,"  she  decides, 
after  a  beat.  "No.  No.  Not  at  this  point. 
I'd  just  as  soon  not  be  photographed  by 
anybody  in  the  world." 

Though  many  people  might  consider 
fame  a  good  hedge  against  death,  Kea- 
ton thinks  of  some  of  its  excesses  as, 
well,  a  fate  worse  than  it.  Her  protesta- 
tions seem  a  bit  disingenuous.  She  is, 
alter  all,  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine. 
And  there  is  her  fiercely  guarded  private 
life  on  the  wide  screen.  Anybody  who 
rents  Annie  Hall  can  know  (or  believe 
they  know)  that  Allen  thought  of  Kea- 
ton as  a  bubble-brain  when  he  met  her, 
that  she  got  stoned  on  grass  to  have  sex 
with  him,  that  Grammy  Hall  was  an 


anti-Semite.  Anyone  who  rents  Reds 
can  feel  part  of  the  stars'  most  intimate 
moments.  This  paradox  possibly  ex- 
plains something  I  was  told  by  a  jour- 
nalist who  lived  in  Keaton's  building  at 
the  time  of  the  Beatty  romance.  "I 
would  come  in  late,"  she  said,  "and  find 
them  necking  passionately  in  the  lobby. 
It  was  as  though  they  were  doing  it  for 
the  cameras." 

Speaking  about  the  rigors  of  love 
among  the  famous,  Keaton  says, 
"When  you're  famous  it's  harder  to 
experience  love,  to  give  love,  because 
people  give  you  their  tantasies.  They 
view  you  as  something  you  can't  possi- 
bly live  up  to.  Yet  somehow  you're 
seduced  by  that  because  it's  very 
heady." 

Keaton  says  she's  "still  the  same  ham, 
begging  for  attention,"  but  she  is  also 
fascinated  with  what  she  calls  the 
"Faustian  bargain"  of  fame  and  its  dis- 
tortions: the  Barbara  Walters  interview, 
the  paparazzi,  and  the  gossip. 

She  admits  that  like  everybody  else, 
she  likes  gossip.  "There  isn't  a  human 
being  alive  who  doesn't,"  she  says, 
"and  it's  one  of  our  worst  traits.  I  just 
think  it's  the  sickest.  It's  out  of  boredom 
and  competitive  ambition  and  envy. 
You're  wondering,  What  bad  can  hap- 
pen to  that  person?  I  hope  it  won't 
happen — yes,  I  hope  it  happens,  then  we 
can  have  something  more  to  talk  about 
and  that'll  be  exciting!  It's  just  awful." 

If  the  truth  be  told,  there  isn't  a  lot  of 
whispering  about  Keaton  these  days. 
She's  kept  a  low  profile  since  the  tall  of 
1989  when  she  and  Pacino  were  stormi- 
ly  breaking  up  on  the  set  ofGodfather  III 
in  Italy  and  she  was  spotted  being 
squired  around  by  an  Italian  architect. 
Before  that  there  was  the  young  film 
director  James  Foley  (After  Dark,  My 
Sweet),  but  nothing  much  since.  "It's 
easier  to  find  something  on  Etan  Patz," 
cracks  one  columnist. 

Little  wonder  then  that  Keaton  says  a 
documentary  like  Truth  or  Dare  would 
be  her  "worst  nightmare"  ("Maybe  you 
should  be  dead  when  something  like 
that  comes  out")  but  is  impressed  with 
Madonna.  (When  the  pop  star  applied 
and  was  rejected  for  an  apartment  in 
Keaton's  New  York  co-op  building, 
Keaton  was  one  of  the  few  who  came  to 
her  defense.)  Of  the  documentary,  she 
says,  "For  myself,  I'd  be  afraid.  Because 
I  don't  feel  so  good  about  myself,  what 
would  be  revealed  isn't  something  I'd  be 
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happy  about." 

Ironically,  what  Keaton  tears  most 
about  being  a  celebrity  is  becoming 
isolated  ("Your  world  gets  smaller  and 
smaller  as  you  get  better  and  better 
known") — even  as  she  moves  to  cordon 
herself  off  with  a  small  eirele  of  friends 
and  associates.  Her  put-together  book 
Still  Life  was  a  sixty-page  cautionary 
tale  about  that  type  of  insulation  and  its 
role  in  American  pop  culture.  For  more 
than  two  years,  she  combed  studio 
warehouses,  memorabilia  shops,  and 
private  collections,  looking  at  thou- 
sands of  color  slides  of  old  studio  pro- 
motional shots  of  stars  at  home  and  on 
the  set.  The  book  is  funny,  bizarre,  and 
apocalyptic. 

"There's  no  question  but  those  pho- 
tos are  about  death  to  me,"  says  Keaton. 
"They're  posed  and  they're  saying. 
"This  is  what  this  moment  is'  and  every- 
body's going  along  with  it.  Nobody's 
saying.  'No.  I  won't  do  it."  Everybody 
looks  embalmed,  stuffed,  like  a  guinea 
pig.  They're  totally  stripped  of  their 
individuality  and  humanity.  They're 
just  representations  of  the  idea  of  the 
scene.  It's  a  diorama." 

It's  almost  as  if.  Keaton  explains,  in 
the  forties  and  fifties  Hollywood  was  in 
league  with  American  capitalism  to  sell 
the  Dream  to  the  people,  to  ambitious 
young  girls  growing  up  in  tract  homes 
in  Santa  Ana.  "Yeah,"  says  Keaton 
edgily.  "and  I  think  that  conspiracy  still 
exists.  We're  all  a  part  of  it.  How  can  we 
not  be?  I  think  the  conspiracy  says. 
'People  who  are  in  films  and  get  to  be 
stars,  they're  special  and  they  get  to  lead 
special  lives.'  But  they  aren't  special 
at  all.  You  know  what  I  mean?  It's  cre- 
ating a  myth!" 

When  Keaton  is  excited  or  passionate 
about  something,  her  high-pitched  girl- 
ish chatter  winds  down  and  she  punches 
every  word  with  a  nasal  precision.  The 
rage  she  sometimes  displays  on- 
screen— brilliantly  in  Shoot  the  Moon 
(1982) — leaks  out  in  her  conversation  at 
times  like  these,  and  it's  impressive. 
"Bitterness,  anger,  resentment — 
they're  easy  to  play."  she  s.iys  with  a 
laugh.  And  off-screen  she's  known  to 
have  a  lulu  of  a  temper.  The  fights  she 
had  with  Pacino  were  reported  to  have 
been  I  loinern 

Although  Keaton  says  ;hc  n  i  longer 
buys  into  the    '<  onS]  i 
fam<     it  is  still  (  learl  . 

oi  the  public    <  >thei  pe<  'pi 
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taurant  where  we  are  eating,  some  of 
whom  are  trying  not  to  stare  at  her. 
certainly  think  she's  special.  After  all. 
they  saw  her  thanking  \\  oody  when  she 
got  her  Oscar  for  Annie  I  lall  and  Warren 
telling  her  that  he'd  thank  herprivately  at 
home  when  he  got  his  for  Reds.  For  a  lot 
of  people  in  this  room,  that's  a  pretty 
(au  definition  of  heaven. 

When  we  get  outside.  I  give  my  car 
check  to  the  parking  attendant  and  Kea- 
ton continues  walking  down  the  street. 
"You  gave  your  car  to  the  valet?"  she 
asks.  "I  never  do  that,  [just  couldn't.  I 
can't  stand  not  knowing  exactly  where 
my  car  is  at  all  times." 

She's  a  "California  girl,"  all  right — 
one  who  always  keeps  her  escape  routes 
open. 

Los  Angeles  Historical  Cul- 
tural Monument  Number 
130.  a  1926  creation  by 
Lloyd  Wright  (son  of 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright)  now 
rechristened  the  Keaton 
House,  is  built  into  the 
side  of  a  hill  on  a  winding 
road  off  Sunset  Boulevard  in  the  Hollv- 
wood  Hills.  The  actress  bought  it 
tor  SI  million,  more  or  less,  in  1988 
and  has  been  renovating  it  for  the 
past  three  years  under  the  supervision 
of  architect  Josh  Schweitzer.  "Reflect- 
ing the  great  era  of  Hollywood  cine- 
ma," the  structure  has  an  imposing 
grandeur  from  the  outside,  with  its 
massive  concrete  blocks  adorned  with 
pressed-copper  plating,  tiered  terraces 
tied  to  the  house,  and  a  pool  with 
pergolas  and  walls.  The  house  savs. 
"Someone  special  lives  here."  It  also 
says,  "Keep  away." 

Inside,  Keaton  has  restored  Wright's 
original  designs  (which  were  altered  by 
the  house's  second  owner,  silent-film 
star  Ramon  Navarro)  to  reveal  the  un- 
obstructed space  connecting  the  split- 
level  living  areas.  From  the  spreads  in 
Architectural  Record  (September  1991), 
the  place  appears  airy  and  uncluttered, 
with  overstuffed  furniture  and  giant 
clocks.  Large  vases  flank  a  fireplace  over 
which  the  copper-fascia  arrowhead  mo- 
tif used  on  the  outside  of  the  house  is 
duplicated.  In  other  rooms,  assorted 
knickknacks,  including  globes  and  a 
giant  sculpture  oi  i  hand  rising  nut  of  a 
■.  mi  igi  i  offe<   tabic   ("I  t<  >ok  it  from  a 

\\u,\  ie  S<  I."  she  s.iu       I  i,  \  ,,  |     ,  .,usc 
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the  tin  id  design. 

"It's  a  great  house."  Keaton  tells  me. 
'"but  as  my  father  said.  'Don't  ever  buy 
an  ancient  house  in  the  wrong  part  of 
town,  because  it's  going  to  be  nothing 
but  trouble  for  the  rest  of  your  days. '  It's 
a  real  beauty,  though." 

That  it  is.  It  also  symbolizes  the 
beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  Keaton's 
life.  She's  left  Manhattan,  apparently 
for  good.  "I  never  want  to  live  there 
again,  in  the  San  Remo,  ever,"  she  said. 
"I  feel  like  it's  gone.  Those  days.  I  lived 
a  certain  kind  of  a  lite.  ...  I  don't  ever 
want  to  be  in  that  situation  again. 
Ever." 

She's  talking  about  an  apartment,  but 
it's  no  secret  that  Keaton's  been  through 
a  lot  in  her  personal  life  lately.  After 
years  with  Pacino,  she  split  up  with  the 
mercurial  actor  after  the  filming  of 
Godfather  III. 

Their  affair  actually  began  in  the  early 
seventies  while  they  were  making  77/ c 
Godfather  (1972).  They  were  photo- 
graphed together  at  the  1974  Academy 
Awards  when  Pacino  received  a  Best 
Actor  nomination  for  The  Godfather, 
Part  II,  but  they  both  went  on  to  other 
lovers.  They  got  back  together  in  the 
mideighties  and  it  was,  according  to 
someone  who  knows,  an  epic  passion — 
at  least  on  Keaton's  part. 

"Diane  invested  a  lot  of  time  with  Al. 
She  loved  him.  and  I  think  she  wanted  to 
marry  him.  She  was  pretty  devastated 
when  they  split  up." 

Keaton  won't  talk  about  her  personal 
life,  but  when  asked  how  she  handles 
good-byes  in  general,  she  admits  rueful- 
ly, "Not  so  gracefully.  I  think  you  just 
simply  have  to  let  it  go.  What  can  you 
do  but  accept  it  and  try  not  to  be  too 
broken  up  about  the  loss.  It's  a  kind  of 
.  .  .  kind  ot  mourning,  and  you  have  to 
go  through  it.  really  go  through  it.  I 
think  people  play  all  sorts  of  tricks  to  get 
through  it  without  feeling  it,  but  the 
idea  of  growing  up  is  really  accepting 
the  idea  of  loss  and  being  able  to  live 
with  yourself  and  knowing  your  limita- 
tions. Don't  you  think?" 

Keaton  has  chosen  this  time  in  her  life 
to  direct  a  romantic  movie  about  the 
transforming  power  of  love.  Wild* 
flower,  set  in  1938  in  the  rural  South,  is 
about  an  epileptic  teenage  girl  kept 
locked  in  a  shed  and  physically  abused 
In  her  ignorant  and  violent  father.  Two 
other  teens,  a  brother  and  sister,  rescue 
her  and  guide  her  back  into  the  world  of 
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love  and  learning  outside  the  shed. 
As  sentimental  as  it  sounds,  Wildflower 
isn't  likely  to  get  too  maudlin.  Keaton 
has  a  healthy  skepticism  toward  sen- 
timentality. 

"I'm  suspicious  of  it,  yeah,"  she  says. 
"I  mean  you  can  be  weepy  and  have  a  lot 
of  feelings,  but  it  doesn't  have  much  to 
do  with  who  you  are.  [  Wildflower]  is  a 
sweet  story,  but  I  don't  know  what  it 
has  to  do  with  real  life.  This  is  more  a 
fantasy  than  a  reality." 

She  sounds  like  she's  apologizing. 

"Sorry,"  she  says  again.  "It's  a  bad 
habit." 

Much  closer  to  her  own  feelings 
about  life  and  love,  according  to  her,  is 
La  Strada,  Fellini's  1954  film  about  a 
carnival  couple,  Gelsomina  and  Zam- 
pano,  who  have  been  brutalized  by  life. 
It  seems  an  unlikely  choice. 

"When  he's  on  the  beach  at  the  end," 
says  Keaton,  "doesn't  it  kill  you?  Be- 
cause it's  so  human.  We're  so  screwed 
up  in  a  way.  Because  we  couldn't  say  to 
ourselves  in  time,  'This  is  the  person 
that  we  love!  Come  back. '  Or  that  she's 
.  .  .  oh,  it's  beautiful  ..."  Her  voice 
trails  off  wistfully. 

As  an  actress,  she  has  been  able  to 
accommodate  both  the  down-to-earth 
nurturer  in  Father  of  the  Bride  and  an 
impulsive  dreamer  like  the  title  charac- 
ter in  Mrs.  Soffel  (1984).  She  can  identify 
with  the  former,  but  she  envies  the 
latter:  one  of  those  women  who,  as  she 
put  it,  "went  the  distance  for  passion." 
And  when  we  discuss  characters  she'd 
like  to  film  as  a  director,  she  comes  up 
with  two:  Lola  Lola  of  The  Blue  Angel 
and,  curiously  enough,  Hester  Prynne 
from  The  Scarlet  Letter. 

A  remake  of  the  Marlene  Dietrich 
classic  with  Madonna  was  actually  an- 
nounced some  years  ago,  but  Keaton 
says  they  couldn't  get  a  script  together. 
Too  bad:  the  corset  queen  directed  by  a 
woman  who  swims  in  a  full  body 
stocking  would  have  been  fascinating. 

Keaton  is  interested  in  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  nine- 
teenth-century classic  about  adultery, 
because  she  thinks  it  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful story  she  has  ever  read.  It  is  also,  one 
might  argue,  the  first  American  novel 
about  gossip. 

The  idea  of  redemption  through  suf- 
fering appeals  to  her,  and  she  wonders 
aloud  what  it  would  be  like  "to  be  tested 
in  a  really  huge  way,  through  some 
extreme  event. 
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"I  don't  believe  my  life  is  like  that.  I 
believe  it's  like  these  small,  ordinary 
events  ..." 

Small?  Ordinary?  Her  life?  Hardly. 
But  she  really  does  think  of  it  that  way. 
Whatever  she  does,  the  given  with  Kea- 
ton is  that  it's  Not  Enough:  not  dramat- 
ic enough,  not  huge  enough,  not  imagi- 
native enough.  That  while  other  people 
"go  the  distance  for  passion,"  she  re- 
mains at  the  crossroads,  Hamlet-like, 
wondering  how  to  get  from  here  to 
there.  Insecure  as  ever,  Keaton  won- 
ders if  she  can  make  the  personal  and 
professional  transformations  she's  de- 
manding of  herself  and  is  unapologetic 
about  her  need  for  psychoanalysis  to 
help  her  accommodate  all  those  contra- 
dictions. 

"I'm  such  an  old  dog,"  she  says.  "It's 
like,  'Here  she  comes.  Is  she  ever  going 
to  change?  Nooooooo  waaaaay.  But  we 
do  have  hooooope.' 

Keaton  is  also  still  hopeful  about  love, 
although  she  now  doubts  that  she  will 
ever  marry.  "Love,  sure,"  she  says.  "I 
mean,  I'm  not  dead  yet.  But  relation- 
ships are  not  an  area  I  excel  in,  I'm 
afraid.  It's  short-lived.  Do  you  think 
things  last  endlessly?  Nothing  ever  gets 
completed,  does  it?" 

But  although  it's  always  Not  Enough 
for  Keaton,  it  is,  after  all,  Something. 
And  that  something,  ultimately,  is  sur- 
vival, not  happiness.  "Happiness  isn't 
the  issue,"  she  says.  "I  think  the  best 
thing  would  be  to  forgo  looking  for 
happiness  and  just  get  on  with  things, 
because  I  don't  think  it's  in  the  cards.  I 
just  don't.  I  really  don't." 

Keaton's  particular  way  of  "getting 
on  with  it"  will  no  doubt  yield  more 
surprises:  acting,  directing,  and  what- 
ever other  trunk  she  rummages 
through.  For  now,  she  says,  she's  happy 
to  just  plod  on  to  the  next  step.  She  may 
minimize  her  own  talent  ("I  wish  I  had  a 
stronger  imagination"),  but  she  doesn't 
minimize  the  power  of  even  such  a 
modest  venture  as  Wildflower.  She,  too, 
she  reminds  me,  still  believes  in  the 
Dream. 

"Why  wouldn't  I?"  she  asks.  "The 
actors  are  two  beautiful  people,  and 
they're  beautiful  to  watch.  And  they're 
not  only  beautiful,  but  they're  good, 
and  then  they're  going  to  fall  in  love 
too?  And  it's  going  to  work?  Well, 
yeah,  I'll  buy  that.  I'll  go  the  distance 
with  that.  I'm  one  of  those  people  on 
Hollywood  Boulevard."   □ 
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glimpsed.  That  second  James  was  not 
the  effete,  verbose  scribbler  some  had 
seen  but  a  man  of  passion  and  will 
whose  life  had  been  as  dramatic,  in  its 
own  way,  as  that  of  any  of  his  peers.  As 
one  of  his  contemporaries  had  ob- 
served, James  lived  "deeper  down  than 
the  rest  of  us."  It  was  that  subterranean 
existence,  that  often  tumultuous  life  of 
the  heart  and  the  intellect,  that  Edel  so 
successfully  penetrated,  creating,  in  the 
words  of  critic  Cynthia  Ozick,  the  "ec- 
static illusion  of  total  access  to  his 
subject." 

Consider,  for  example,  the  following 
passage  from  Edel's  biography,  which 
reveals  James  in  middle  age,  when  he 
produced  his  most  memorable  works: 

Life  in  Lamb  House  had  a  certain  military 
regularity.  At  eight  every  morning  Burgess 
[his  houseboy]  mounted  the  stairs  to  the 
Master's  bedroom,  and  brought  him  his  hot 
water  for  shaving.  There  followed  the  hot 
bath,  the  meditated  choice  of  what  to  wear, 
and  finally  the  descent  of  the  sartorially  neat 
and  often  bright-cravated  novelist,  with  an 
equally  colorful  waistcoat,  into  the  dining 
room.  The  typical  breakfast  consisted  of 
porridge  with  cream,  followed  by  three 
scrambled  eggs.  It  was  always  served  at  9 
A.M.,  and  while  James  slowly  ate  this  repast 
he  issued  his  instructions  and  complimented 
the  housekeeper  on  her  wise  economies.  At 
10  A.M.  Miss  Weld  [the  typist]  arrived  and 
work  began.  Visitors  knew  they  could  never 
see  the  Master  before  lunch.  The  voice 
dictated  rhythmically — with  long  pauses — 
in  the  workshop.  They  could  hear  James 
pacing  forward  and  backward;  he  paced 
constantly  with  the  quality  of  a  restless 
animal,  and,  it  seemed,  in  rhythm  with  the 
familiar  response  of  the  typewriter. 

What  is  most  remarkable  about  Edel's 
biography  is  not  that  it  is  meticulously 
researched,  not  that  it  is  written  with 
elegance  and  style,  and  not  that  it  is  rich 
in  critical  insight — all  of  which  it  is. 
What  is  most  remarkable  is  that  it  is 
exciti  :-ig  even,  the  kind  of 

work  that  keeps  lers  awake  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  mon  mg,  e  >;cr  to  find  out 
what  will  ii.ip pen  next  Vho  would 
have  thought,  when  Edc  Ttcd,  that 
anyone  could  turn   the  h  Henry 

James  into  a  pag<   turner 

"I  I  IS  PERHAPS  As  l  Mi  l  K      '  I 
a  good   life  as   it    is   to   li  I 

biographer  Lytton  Stra<  h  i 


Woolf  put  it  more  bluntly:  "Yes — 
writing  lives  is  the  devil!"  It  is  a  devil 
that  few  have  conquered.  Many  writers 
refuse  to  even  accept  the  challenge. 

Those  that  do  are  more  often  re- 
searchers than  artists;  their  job,  as  they 
see  it,  is  simply  to  find  out  everything 
they  can  about  their  subject  and  then 
regurgitate  it,  slavishly  following  the 
life  month  by  month  and  often  day  by 
day.  Using  that  method,  they  give  as 
much  prominence  to  the  unimportant  as 
the  important,  leaving  to  the  poor  read- 
er the  task  of  sorting  things  out  and 
making  the  right  connections.  Some- 
times, if  the  person  under  scrutiny  is 
colorful  or  flamboyant  enough,  this 
cinema  verite  technique  can  be  effective. 
Usually,  however,  both  the  subject  and 
the  reader  are  buried  under  a  mountain 
of  undifferentiated  facts. 

Strachey  described  his  own  strategy 
for  beating  the  devil  in  his  introduction 
to  Eminent  Victorians  (1918),  which  set 
the  standard  for  all  the  biographies  that 
have  followed,  Edel's  included.  The 
wise  biographer,  declared  Strachey, 
will  avoid  offering  a  "scrupulous,"  tell- 
every thing  account  of  a  life  and  favor  a 
subtler,  more  indirect  approach.  "He 
will  row  out  over  that  great  ocean  of 
material,  and  lower  down  into  it,  here 
and  there,  a  little  bucket,  which  will 
bring  up  to  the  light  of  day  some 
characteristic  specimen,  from  those  far 
depths,  to  be  examined  with  a  careful 
curiosity."  What  Strachey  was  saying 
with  his  playful  image  is  what  Edel 
himself  has  said  so  often,  most  notably 
in  Writing  Lives,  which  contains  his  own 
list  of  dos  and  don'ts.  His  main  recom- 
mendation is  to  summarize;  his  chief 
don't  is  not  to  include  too  much.  They 
are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  If  a 
biographer  follows  Edel's  guidelines, 
he  will,  in  short,  be  rigorously,  ruth- 
lessly selective. 

That  may  sound  like  perverse  advice 
from  a  man  who  has  written  a  life 
history  that  runs  to  five  volumes.  But 
that  number  is  somewhat  misleading,  as 
three  of  the  five  are  relatively  short — 
four  hundred  pages  or  less — and  the 
entire  work  is  only  2, 195  pages,  includ- 
ing source  notes  and  indexes,  for  those 
who  nonetheless  find  that  too  daunting 
a  figure,  there  is  an  excellent  one-vol- 
ume abridgment,  available  in  paper- 
back, tli.it  numbers  only  740  pages.  As 
'■  .i  myself  I  still  prefei  ti  e  full  five- 
<  otirsc  meal,  in  wIik  h  I  In  id  nol  -i  bil  of 


fat  or  verbosity.  Edel  was  selective,  and 
2,195  pages  are  none  too  many  consid- 
ering James's  unique  expanse. 

Of  all  the  major  American  writers, 
James  was  by  far  the  most  productive.  I 
During  a  career  that  spanned  more  than 
half  a  century,  he  not  only  churned  out 
20  novels,  112  short  stories,  12  plays, 
the  equivalent  of  10  volumes  of  criti- 
cism, 6  volumes  of  travel  articles,  and  a 
memoir,  but  he  also  produced  an  end- 
less stream — a  river,  actually — of  more 
than  15,000  letters.  His  energy  was 
prodigious,  his  social  life  was  nonstop, 
and  his  friends  and  acquaintances  in- 
cluded most  of  the  leading  writers  of 
two  continents — from  Turgenev  to 
Trollope,  Maupassant  to  Flaubert — as 
well  as  a  gallery  of  social  figures  and  a 
couple  of  American  presidents. 

Selectivity  is  only  part  of  Edel's  pre- 
scription for  a  good  biography.  The 
other,  more  difficult,  part  is  the  pres- 
ence of  an  artistic  vision.  Facts  cannot  be 
changed,  but  they  can  be  moved  around 
to  make  the  subject  come  alive.  Edel's 
primary  technique  was  to  free  himself 
from  a  strict  sequence  of  events  and  to 
concentrate  on  the  themes  of  James's 
life.  Rather  than  dribbling  data  out  in  a 
simple-minded,  day-by-day  recitation 
of  he-dids,  she-dids,  and  they-dids, 
Edel  pulled  related  elements  from 
James's  past,  present,  and  future — the 
many  threads  that  made  up  his  relation- 
ship with  his  brother  William,  for  ex- 
ample— bringing  them  together  in  a  few 
paragraphs  or  pages  in  which  the  con- 
nections became  clear.  "A  life  is  not  a 
chronology,"  he  says.  "A  life  is  not  a 
date  book.  It  is  a  kind  of  continuing 
whole  in  which  there  are  memories  of 
the  past." 

Edel  is  not  the  only  biographer  who 
has  brought  art  to  the  writing  of  lives,  of 
course,  but  there  are  few,  living  or  dead, 
who  meet  with  his  approval.  Samuel 
Johnson  was  one  who  does,  and  Edel 
cites  his  Lives  of  the  English  Poets  (1779- 
81)  as  a  model  of  brevity  and  insight — 
"the  great  guide  to  biographers,"  in  his 
words.  Dr.  Johnson's  young  protege, 
James  Boswell,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  meet  with  Edel's  approval.  He  re- 
gards Boswell's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson 
(1791),  with  its  reproduction  of  lengthy 
conversations  and  letters,  as  the  antithe- 
sis of  what  Johnson  did  and  what  Edel 
himself  recommends.  He  looks  up  to 
Strachey,  despite  his  meanness;  he  ad- 
mires Virginia  Woolf,  who  wrote  about 
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her  artist  friend  Roger  Fry;  and  he  has  a 
high  regard  for  Lord  David  Cecil, 
whose  fascinating  life  of  Viscount  Mel- 
bourne, the  prime  minister  who  guided 
Victoria  through  her  first  years  as 
queen,  was  published  in  1939. 

In  our  own  time,  there  are  three 
literary  biographies  generally  acknowl- 
edged as  great:  Edel's  James,  the  late 
Richard  Ellmann's  James  Joyce,  and 
George  Painter's  Proust.  Edel  likes 
Painter's  Proust,  but  although  he  was 
interested  in  Joyce  before  James  lured 
him  away,  he  clearly  despises  Ellmann's 
book.  "It's  just  too  Boswellian,  too 
repetitious.  We've  tended  to  produce 
these  mammoth  volumes  in  which,  if 
you  read  them  carefully,  you  see  that 
there's  a  great  indecision  as  to  what  to 
put  in  and  what  to  leave  out.  Ellmann 
always  settles  the  matter  by  putting 
something  in  a  footnote.  His  book  is 
just  filled  with  footnotes!  I  think  it's  the 
most  footnoted  book  on  a  life  in  the 
world.  I  feel  that  something  is  either 
worth  putting  into  the  text  or  not  worth 
putting  in  at  all.  Do  we  need  a  new 
biography  of  Joyce?  Of  course,  my 
answer  is  yes."  (In  the  matter  of  foot- 
notes, Edel  practices  what  he  preaches:  I 
counted  only  twenty-five  footnotes, 
most  of  them  quite  short,  in  his  James 
quintet.) 

Other  often-acclaimed  biographers 
also  receive  sharp  jabs.  He  dismisses 
R.  W.  B.  Lewis's  book  about  Edith 
Wharton,  whom  Edel  came  to  know 
when  he  was  researching  James,  as 
useful  but  sloppy,  though  his  negative 
opinion  may  be  colored  by  a  dispute  he 
had  with  Lewis  over  who  would  have 
first  use  of  James's  letters  to  Wharton. 
Edel  won.  Michael  Holroyd  receives  an 
even  harsher  reprimand.  Reviewing 
Holroyd's  two-volume  life  of  Lytton 
Strachey,  Edel  labeled  it  the  kind  of 
biography  that  Strachey  himself  said 
reminded  him  of  a  funeral  cortege. 
"Holroyd  lists  all  the  houses  Strachey 
ever  lived  in  or  visited  and  even  tells  us 
who  owns  them  now,"  says  Edel.  "He 
mentions  every  boy  Strachey  ever 
winked  at;  he  describes  every  weekend, 
every  little  journey.  The  result  is  a  fatal 
dreariness."  Edel  liked  the  first  volume 
ot  Holroyd's  George  Bernard  Shaw 
biography — Holroyd  "learned  a  great 
deal,"  he  says — but  found  the  second 
volume  "rather  dull. "  He  has  yet  to  read 
the  recently  published  third  and  final 
volume. 
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Do  any  recent,  or  relatively  recent, 
biographies  pass  muster?  Well,  yes,  a 
few  do.  Edel  praises  Russell  Fraser's 
account  of  Shakespeare's  life,  two  about 
Tolstoy's — one  by  Henri  Troyat  and 
another  by  A.  N.  Wilson — and  Richard 
Holmes's  on  the  English  Romantic  po- 
ets Samuel  Coleridge  and  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  "Holmes  is  one  of  these  people 
who  believe  in  the  spirit  of  the  place, "  he 
says.  "He'd  just  go  to  places  where 
Shelley  had  been  and  sit  there  all  day  and 
soak  in  the  place,  apparently  with  very 
good  results.  I  think  it's  very  heroic  of 
him  to  tackle  Shelley  and  Coleridge — 
two  really  tough  jobs."  Moving  from 
literature,  which  is  his  abiding  interest, 
to  the  theater,  he  also  gives  high  marks 
to  The  Divine  Sarah,  Arthur  Gold  and 
Robert  Fizdale's  recent  life  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

Celebrity  biographies — a  list  of  sub- 
jects that  ranges  from  Madonna  to  Nan- 
cy Reagan — rate  not  so  much  as  a  nod 
from  Edel.  "I  don't  even  have  to  read 
Kitty  Kelley's  book  on  Nancy  Reagan 
to  know  it's  just  a  lot  of  gossip  and 
irresponsible  gathering  of  material,"  he 
says  dismissively.  "She  probably  is  the 
kind  of  biographer  who  has  extensive 
clippings  from  all  the  papers  and  from 
all  the  gossip  columnists,  and  she  just 
piles  it  all  in.  Once  a  'fact'  is  in  print,  she 
doesn't  question  it." 

Leon  has  sort  of  become 
Henry  James,"  says  the 
novelist  Louis  Auchin- 
closs,  who  has  also  written 
about  James.  Spiritually, 
however,  Edel  always  was 
Henry  James.  Wherever  he 
lived,  whether  in  America 
or  England,  James  was  something  of  a 
stranger.  And  so  has  Edel  been.  "I  was 
reared  on  nostalgia  and  the  elegies  of 
lost  countries,"  he  once  wrote,  "a  sense 
of  exile  and  disinheritance."  He  was 
born  in  Pittsburgh  in  1907,  but  when  he 
was  three,  his  parents,  Jews  who  had 
emigrated  from  Russia,  moved  to  Can- 
ada— not  to  Toronto  or  Montreal,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  to  a 
remote  prairie  town  in  Saskatchewan, 
where  his  father,  Simon,  opened  a  store. 
In  1912,  prompted  by  what  Edel  as- 
sumes was  a  dispute  with  Simon,  his 
mother  took  Leon  and  his  younger 
brother,  Abraham,  home  to  Russia. 
They  stayed  there  for  a  year  or  more, 
until  fear  of  a  European  war  took  them 


back  to  peaceful  Saskatchewan. 

The  Edels  were  not  the  only  immi- 
grants in  that  little  prairie  town;  there 
were  also  Czechs,  Germans,  Ukraini- 
ans, Mennonitcs,  and  members  of  a 
Russian  sect,  the  Doukhobors,  who 
refused  to  kill  anything,  even  the  bugs 
that  ate  their  crops,  and  who  protested 
government  regulations  by  parading 
through  town  in  the  nude.  When  Leon 
was  in  his  teens,  his  family  moved  to 
Montreal,  and  Leon  and  Abraham  en- 
tered the  same  class  at  McGill  Universi- 
ty. Leon  was  sixteen,  Abraham  an  even 
more  precocious  fourteen  and  a  half. 
"My  brother  was  a  boy  wonder,"  says 
Edel,  "so  young  that  he  was  still  wear- 
ing knickers.  He  was  advised  to  wear 
long  pants." 

The  move  east  had  not  made  the 
family  rich,  and  both  brothers  lived  at 
home,  working  part-time  to  help  pay 
their  way,  Leon  as  a  newspaper  report- 
er, Abraham  as  a  tutor.  After  graduat- 
ing in  1928,  the  brilliant  Edel  boys  went 
to  Europe.  Abraham  received  a  scholar- 
ship to  Oxford;  Leon  to  the  Sorbonne. 
During  holiday  breaks  they  sometimes 
toured  the  Continent  together.  Abra- 
ham lived  up  to  his  promise  by  becom- 
ing a  philosopher.  For  forty-two  years, 
he  taught  at  what  is  today  called  The 
City  University  of  New  York,  and  he  is 
now  a  research  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

The  French  had  a  hard  time  saying 
"Edel,"  which  the  family  had  always 
pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  so  that  it  sounded  like  ladle. 
The  French  naturally  put  the  stress  on 
the  second  syllable  instead,  so  that  it 
rhymed  with  the  verb  rebel.  Edel  found 
the  lilting  French  pronunciation  much 
more  to  his  liking,  and  that  is  the  way  he 
introduces  himself  to  this  day.  In  the 
Paris  of  the  late  twenties,  Edel  did  what 
any  other  young  American  or  Canadian 
intellectual  of  that  era  would  have  done. 
He  grew  a  beard,  a  luxuriant  red  growth 
that  caused  doormen  to  bow;  he  hung 
around  the  Dome,  a  bar  popular  with 
the  expatriates,  and  he  glimpsed  Ernest 
Hemingway  at  another  bar,  the  Select. 
He  became  a  friend  of  Sylvia  Beach's, 
who  ran  Shakespeare  &  Company,  the 
bookstore  frequented  by  all  the  expatri- 
ates, and  it  was  there  that  he  bought  a 
copy  of  Joyce's  Ulysses.  He  once  sat 
across  from  his  hero  at  a  Sylvia  Beach 
gathering,  but  he  was  too  shy  to  intro- 
duce himself. 
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Edel  had  become  interested  in  James 
at  McGill,  and  lie  decided  to  write  his 
dissertation  tor  the  Sorbonne  on  James's 
twelve  plays,  all  of  which,  except  tor  the 
ones  that  were  not  produced  at  all.  had 
flopped  resoundingly.  After  the  open- 
ing of  Guy  Domville  m  1895.  the  novel- 
ist-playwright was  in  fact  hissed  and 
booed  off  the  stage,  a  humiliation  that 
helped  cause  a  kind  of  nervous  break- 
down. James's  executor,  his  nephew 
Henry  (Harry),  happened  to  be  in  Paris 
when  Edel  was  at  the  Sorbonne.  and 
Edel  went  to  see  him.  James,  who  had 
died  little  more  than  a  decade  earlier,  in 
1916.  was  not  in  fashion  during  those 
fast-paced  days,  but  the  plays  intrigued 
Edel,  who  considered  them,  bad  as  they 
were,  a  stepping-stone  to  James's  last 
and  greatest  novels. 

Surprised  but  delighted  that  anyone 
would  want  to  write  about  his  beloved 
uncle  at  all.  let  alone  his  uncle's  molder- 
ing  dramas,  Harry  James  gave  Edel  the 
family's  blessing.  In  the  months  and 
years  that  followed,  Edel,  the  old  news- 
paper reporter,  sought  out  those  who 
had  known  James  for  interviews. 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  had  been 
a  theater  critic  when  James's  plays  were 
produced — he  had  given  Guy  Domville  a 
rather  favorable  review — lectured  him 
for  an  hour.  When  Edel  started  to  leave, 
thinking  he  had  taken  too  much  time 
from  the  great  man,  Shaw  motioned 
him  to  sit  down:  the  lecture  was  not  yet 
over.  Edith  Wharton  invited  him  to  the 
Pavilion  Colombe,  her  house  outside 
Paris.  "After  all  these  years,"  Edel 
wrote.  "I  can  still  remember  the  quiet 
hour,  the  birdsong,  the  glimpse  of  or- 
ange fish  gliding  in  the  green-dark 
pond.  There  was  a  soothing  flower- 
scented  breeze  bringing  an  awareness  of 
roses  in  arbors  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
garden,  and  die  buzzing  of  insects." 
Wharton  was  suspicious  at  first;  Edel 
later  discovered  a  letter  in  which  she 
worried  that  he  might  write  a  "vulgar 
and  gossipy  book."  But  Edel  won  her 
over,  as  he  did  everyone  else,  and  they 
remained  friends  until  her  death  in  1937. 
"I  always  considered  James  the  man 
greater  than  James  the  writer,"  she 
confessed.  "I  lis  mind  explored  life  right 
to  the  end." 

In  England,  Edel  visited  tress 

Elizabeth  Robins,   who  hail  played  the 
lead  in  one  otja:  iled  dl  im  I      She 

gave  him  the  inanusc  rip!  I  >■ 
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letters.  Years  later,  he  returned  to  visit 
Robins's  executor,  who  had  many  more 
letters,  at  her  farm  in  Sussex.  The 
executor  wanted  help  in  writing  alifeof 
Robins,  and  to  keep  Edel's  interest,  she 
would  bring  him  a  James  tidbit  at  the 
end  of  each  day.  After  a  week,  the 
biographer  decided  that  no  letter  was 
worth  such  torture  and  he  fled.  The 
letters  eventually  landed  on  his  desk 
anyway. 

In  1932,  Edel's  scholarship  ended  and 
he  returned  home,  reluctantly  working 
m  what  he  was  later  to  call  "the  shallows 
ofjournalism."  first  as  a  newspaperman 
in  Montreal,  then  in  New  York,  where 
he  represented  the  French  news  agency 
Havas.  The  mid-1 930s  saw  him  back  in 
Europe,  married  to  his  first  wife,  a 
mathematician,  and.  with  the  help  of  a 
Guggenheim  fellowship,  doing  more 
research  on  James's  plays.  During 
World  War  II.  he  returned  to  Europe  yet 
again,  this  time  in  the  psychological- 
warfare  section  of  George  Patton's 
Third  Army,  which  was  chasing  the 
Germans  across  the  broad  plains  of 
France.  He  arrived  in  Paris  just  after  it 
was  liberated,  and  such  was  his  knack 
for  being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  that  he  stood  near  Charles  de 
Gaulle  as  he  relit  the  eternal  flame  at  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe. 

As  the  cannons  were  still  firing,  he 
managed  to  get  in  some  research  on  his 
chief  interest.  He  climbed  five  flights  of 
stairs  in  Paris  to  talk  to  Morton  Fuller- 
ton,  who  had  been  a  close  friend  of 
James's  as  well  as  Edith  Wharton's  lex- 
er. Lucien  Daudet,  the  son  of  another 
James  acquaintance,  later  gave  him  a 
batch  of  letters  James  had  sent  to  his 
father.  In  return,  Edel  gave  him  orange 
juice  from  the  Army  PX.  Daudet.  who 
was  staying  in  bed  to  keep  warm,  said 
that  Edel  had  brought  him  gold — Pari- 
sians had  not  tasted  that  precious  liquid 
since  the  Germans  had  marched  in  four 
years  earlier.  Like  many  men  who  have 
spent  much  of  their  life  hunching  over 
typewriters  and  library  tables.  Edel 
looks  back  fondly  on  his  soldiering 
years,  which  will  be  central,  he  savs,  to 
the  memoirs  he  is  now  writing. 

After  the  war.  Edel  remained  with  the 
army  of  occupation  in  Germany,  then 
after  a  war  returned  to  New  York  and 
found  himself  mired  in  a  psycholo 

"Suddenly,"  he  sa\s.  "\  found 

that  I  m  as  in  my  tonus,  ami  I  reall)  had 

up  my  mind  what  I  w  anted  to 


do  "  His  marriage  was  falling  apart,  and 
he  realized,  more  vividly  than  ever,  that 
his  seventeen  years  as  a  journalist  had 
brought  him  to  a  dead  end.  A  friend 
from  McGill  suggested  a  psychoana- 
lyst,  "a  man  of  great  culture,  my  kind  of 
man."  says  Edel.  The  results  were  al- 
most immediate,  and  a  writer's  block 
that  must  have  been  as  big  as  Gibraltar 
crumbled  into  a  contemptible  pile  of 
dust.  "Shortly  after  I  started.  I  began  to 
write  quite  freely,  and  at  the  end  ot  that 
analvsis.  which  took  three  years.  I  had  a 
full  professorship  at  New  York  Univer- 
sitv  and  a  contract  for  my  biography  of 
Henry  James." 

James's  reputation  had  lan- 
guished for  a  full  generation 
after  his  death.  His  novels  were 
too  cerebral  and  his  style  too 
baroque  for  readers  in  the  1920s 
and  1930s,  who  leaned  toward 
more  topical,  up-to-date  fic- 
tion. Tastes  change,  however, 
and  by  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
James  revival  was  well  under  way. 
Scholars  began  looking  at  him  more 
closely  but  quickly  discovered  that 
Edel.  who  had  shown  interest  when  no 
one  else  did.  had  been  there  first.  And  he 
had  the  family  confidence  that  Harry 
James  had  given  him  in  Paris  years 
earlier.  Still,  the  remaining  family 
members  had  also  adored  their  bachelor 
uncle  and  were  anxious  that  nothing  bad 
be  said  about  him.  by  Edel  or  anyone 
else.  Even  the  word  constipation  both- 
ered them.  Edel  learned.  When  he  came 
to  describe  that  common  affliction, 
which  beset  James  on  one  of  his  trips,  he 
diplomatically  used  the  adjective  costive, 
which  sounded  better,  possibly  because 
tew  people  would  know  what  it  meant 
without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary. 

What  the  family  was  most  frightened 
ot  was  that  Edel  might  say  that  dear  old 
Uncle  Henry  was  homosexual.  Edel  did 
not  say  that,  though  toward  the  end  of 
the  biographv.  when  the  older  relatives 
had  died,  he  wrote  aboutjames's  homo- 
erotic  impulses,  which  are  amply  evi- 
denced by  discreet  but  nevertheless  ob- 
vious love  letters  to  several  voung  men. 
Edel  jokmglv  refers  to  them  as  the 
"Dear  Ben"  letters,  and  he  was  some- 
what more  explicit  about  this  side  of 
James's  character  when  he  made  revi- 
sions tor  the  one-volume  abridgment  in 
Hut  to  this  day.  he  is  convinced 
that  I  lines  was  incapable  o(  anything 
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but  a  platonic  relationship — that  he 
could  not,  in  short,  do  anything  as  low- 
down  and  dirty  as  to  actually  have  sex 
with  someone. 

"He  was  a  physically  withdrawn  per- 
son," Edel  explains.  "He  was  the  kind 
of  person  who  would  like  hugging 
someone,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder, 
but  I  don't  think  he  would  like  undress- 
ing in  front  of  that  person  or  going  to 
bed  with  him.  He  was  distant,  and  he 
was  very  naive  sexually.  We  have  be- 
come so  sexually  free  that  we  don't  even 
realize  how  inhibited  Victorian  bache- 
lors were.  But  suppose  a  new  batch  ot 
letters  were  to  be  found  showing  that 
Henryjames  was  a  practicing  homosex- 
ual? Well,  of  course,  I'd  say  that  the 
biography  has  to  be  rewritten.  But  I 
didn't  find  any.  All  I  found  were  those 
'Dear  Boy'  letters,  and  they're  not  con- 
clusive." 

Edel's  soothing  presence  beguiled  the 
James  family.  As  tokens  of  their  affec- 
tion, they  gave  him,  at  one  time  or 
another,  the  Ellen  Emmet  portrait,  the 
ivory  paper  cutter  from  James's  desk, 
and  the  beautiful  topaz  ring  James  wore 
on  his  left  hand.  Edel  still  has  the 
portrait  and  the  paper  cutter,  but  the 
ring  can  be  seen  only  in  John  Singer 
Sargent's  famous  painting  of  the  author. 
It  was  stolen  not  long  after  Edel  moved 
to  Honolulu. 

The  most  important  thing  the  family 
gave  him,  however,  was  intangible: 
first  rights  to  the  use  of  James's  letters, 
which  were  essential  to  anyone  who 
wanted  to  chronicle  his  life.  A  biogra- 
I  phy  can  be  written  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  subject  or  his  or  her  estate, 
particularly  today,  when  so  few  people 
write  letters  or  diaries.  But  James  lived 
in  a  day  when  letter  writing  was  the 
preferred  means  of  communication, 
and  it  would  have  been  almost  impossi- 
ble to  flush  out  the  man  without  access 
to  the  treasures  in  them. 

At  Harvard,  where  most  of  the  letters 
were  kept,  the  family  allowed  Edel  to 
erect  what  amounted  to  a  huge  No 
Trespassing  sign  in  front  of  the  entire 
James  archive.  It  was  a  move  that  made 
him  unpopular  with  others  in  the  field, 
as  even  he  admits.  But  much  of  what 
was  in  the  collection  had  never  been 
known  before,  and  Edel  did  not  want  to 
be  scooped  by  those  he  denigrates  as 
"hit-and-run  scholars,"  academics  who 
wanted  to  make  their  reputations  by 
revealing    hitherto    hidden    facets    of 
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James's  life  in  one  of  the  literary  journals 
that  dot  the  university  landscape.  Edel 
was  as  fiercely  protective  as  the  prickli- 
est newspaper  reporter.  James  was  his 
beat,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  yielci  an 
inch.  "I  had  to  defend  my  terrain," 
he  explains.  "I  was  very  tough  about 
that." 

Originally,  Edel  planned  a  one-vol- 
ume biography  in  three  parts.  When  he 
finished  the  first  part,  he  entrusted  it  to 
George  Stevens,  his  editor  at  Lippin- 
cott,  a  Philadelphia  publishing  house 
that  was  later  absorbed  into  the  firm  that 
is  now  HarperCollins.  Stevens  read  it, 
loved  it,  and  asked  if  he  could  publish  it 
separately.  "If  that's  the  young  Henry 
James,"  he  said,  "it  can  stand  by  itself." 
Edel  panicked.  At  that  time,  he  had  read 
only  a  portion  of  the  vast  James  corre- 
spondence. What  if  something  turned 
up  in  one  of  those  unread  letters,  as 
something  almost  certainly  would,  that 
touched  on  the  novelist's  youth?  It 
would  be  too  late  to  include  it. 

Or  would  it?  Edel  came  to  realize  that 
if  it  was  important  enough,  he  could 
bring  it  in  later.  What  Stevens  inadver- 
tently had  done  was  to  force  upon  him 
the  technique  he  was  to  find  so  fruitful. 
He  did  not  have  to  be  bound  by  chronol- 
ogy: he  could  use  flashbacks,  as  screen- 
writers do.  "I  suspect  that  I  am  the 
inventor — I  like  to  boast  about  it  as  if  I 
were — of  the  flashback  in  biography," 
he  says. 

Handicapped  by  a  heavy  teaching 
load  and  a  chronic  money  squeeze — 
none  of  the  volumes  sold  more  than  ten 
thousand  copies  in  hardcover — Edel 
took  almost  a  decade  to  finish  the  next 
two  installments.  Those  were  the  days 
before  biographers  received  the  huge 
advances  of  which  some  can  now  boast. 
Edel  was  given  only  $3,000  when  he 
signed  his  contract  for  James,  and  there 
was  little  money  for  luxuries  like  typists 
and  research  assistants.  But  when  the 
research  was  completed  and  he  was 
actually  writing,  he  worked  quickly.  "I 
would  wake  up  at  six-thirty,  drink  a  cup 
of  coffee,  and  go  right  to  the  typewriter. 
Partly  in  my  desire  not  to  get  the 
goddamned  narrative  clogged  up,  I 
wouldn't  look  at  my  notes.  I'd  be  so  full 
of  my  subject  that  it  kept  flowing  for 
three  or  four  hours  at  a  stretch." 

Late  in  the  morning,  he  would  take  a 
nap.  Then  he  would  leave  his  apartment 
on  Manhattan's  Upper  West  Side, 
where  he  lived  with  his  second  wife. 


Roberta,  a  psychoanalyst,  and  go  down 
to  New  York  University's  campus  on 
Washington  Square  for  an  afternoon  of 
teaching.  Evenings  were  spent  looking 
over  his  notes  for  the  next  morning.  "A 
lot  ot  my  work  was  done  when  I  slept,  I 
think,  because  I'd  go  to  bed  having 
looked  at  a  lot  of  chaos,  and  in  the 
morning  it  was  all  organized."  All 
writers  should  be  able  to  sleep  so 
productively. 

Edel  first  went  to  Hawaii  to  lecture  in 
1955,  at  the  invitation  of  Gregg  Sinclair, 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii. In  the  late  1960s,  he  worked  out  an 
arrangement  under  which  he  taught  at 
NYU  half  the  year  and  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  the  other  half.  When  he 
retired  from  NYU,  he  decided  to  live 
full-time  in  Hawaii,  where — by  then, 
twice  divorced — he  found  late  romance 
with  Sinclair's  widow,  Marjorie, 
whom  he  married  in  1980.  A  writer 
herself,  Marjorie  has  written  novels 
with  island  themes,  as  well  as  a  biogra- 
phy of  the  Hawaiian  princess  Nahien- 
aena.  The  Edels  live  in  a  modest  house 
high  on  a  hill,  overlooking  Diamond 
Head,  the  skyscrapers  of  Honolulu,  and 
far  in  the  distance,  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
Sinclairs  were  living  in  the  house  in 
1941,  and  Marjorie  watched  the  Japa- 
nese planes  fly  overhead  on  the  way  to 
their  targets  on  Battleship  Row.  She 
remembers  seeing  geysers  from  the 
bombs  that  missed  their  targets — and 
the  clouds  of  smoke  from  those 
that  hit. 

Although  he  is  busy  with  his  mem- 
oirs and  occasional  book  reviews,  Edel 
complains  that  his  memory  is  not  what 
it  was.  "I'm  really  at  the  end  of  my 
writing,  and  I  know  it,"  he  says.  "Don't 
plan  on  too  much  work  after  you're 
seventy — or  perhaps  seventy-five." 
Still,  the  last  years  have  been  happy.  He 
loves  what  he  calls  his  quiet  green  place. 
"There  I  practice  that  mixture  of  indo- 
lence and  reflection  the  Roman  sage, 
Pliny  the  Younger,  considered  ideal  tor 
the  leisurely  life,"  he  once  wrote.  He 
also  basks  in  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held.  If  he  ever  has  any  doubts  about 
what  he  has  achieved,  this  tropical  Pliny 
has  only  to  glance  up  at  the  shelf  to  those 
five  handsome  volumes  that  have  de- 
fined America's  greatest  novelist  and  set 
the  standard  for  modern  biography. 
"I'm  a  guy  who  carried  out  one  proj- 
ect," he  says.  "I  wrote  the  life  of  Henry 
James."   □ 
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inviting  spot  for  socializing  by  local  art- 
scene  habitues.  "Dropping  by"  in  Bel- 
gium can  mean  an  entire  afternoon  of 
discussion  over  strong  coffee  or  brandy. 
Chairs  are  pulled  up,  and  visitors  ar- 
range themselves  around  Broodthaers's 
desk. 

One  frequent  guest  is  Laurent  Busine, 
curator  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  in 
Charleroi.  A  champion  of  the  young 
French-speaking  artists,  he  is  to  the 
south  what  Hoet  is  to  the  north.  The 
attable  Busine  sports  a  goatee,  and  his 
clothing  is  a  studied  collage  of  textures 
and  patterns — right  down  to  his  plaid 
shirt  and  tweed  jacket.  At  his  diminu- 
tive museum  in  Charleroi,  a  city  of  two 
hundred  thousand  people,  Busine  pre- 
sents a  program  of  unusual  scope.  With 
a  modest  budget,  he  prepares  catalogs 
that  American  museums  would  pro- 
duce only  for  their  major  exhi- 
bitions: beautifully  designed,  fully 
illustrated,  with  scholarly  essays  and 
biographies. 

Busine  recently  organized  "An  Enor- 
mous Detail, "  which  highlighted  artists 
from  Belgium  and  several  other  coun- 
tries whose  work  reflects  an  obsession 
with  a  single  detail.  Among  those  cele- 
brated were  the  Italian  Giorgio  Mor- 
andi,  who  painted  hundreds  of  still  lites 
of  bottles  and  cups,  and  Japan's  Keiichi 
Tahara,  who  has  spent  much  of  his  life 
photographing  what  he  sees  from  his 
Kyoto  window.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
was  recognized  with  a  selection  of  his 
painstaking  writings  on  nature.  Busine 
offers  these  examples  as  a  counterpoint 
to  what  he  calls  the  "banalization  of 
vulgarity"  as  exemplified  in  the  porno- 
pop  of  the  American  Jeff  Koons.  "To 
take  vulgarity  as  a  value  is  dangerous," 
he  contends. 

An  exhibition  devoted  to  obsession 
would  not  be  complete  without  the 
enigmatic  and  surrcalistically  charged 
work  of  Belgian  Jan  Fabre.  Only  thirty- 
three  years  old,  he  is  celebrated  in  his 
own  country  as  a  visual  artist,  choreog- 
rapher, set  designer,  and  performance 
artist.  Fabre  gained  attention  in  1978  at 
age  nineteen  through  the  erratically 
scribbled  lines  he  drew  with  a  blue  Bic 
pen.  An  intense.  (  ham-smoking  lnsoin- 
ni. u  .  he  has  said  that  the  Bic  prodiu  es  .1 
hue  evoking  "the  blue  hour,"  th.it  tr.in- 

sitional  moment  of  dawn  when  the  day 
animals  .ire  awakening  and  the  night 
ones  begin  their  sleep. 

I  le    has    (  re. lied    huiid,    (Is   of    oIh 


awash  with  blue  ink,  including  seven 
bathtubs  shown  in  one  exhibition, 
wardrobes,  a  bed,  plastei  busts,  and 
buildings.  For  some  of  his  works,  Fabre 
supervises  a  team  to  draw  the  blue  lines. 
Although  they  are  ostensibly  producing 
anonymous  images,  the  artists  scribble 
in  their  own  hand,  and  the  accumulation 
of  drawing  styles  adds  a  subtle  texture 
and  warmth  to  Fabre's  pieces. 

In  Mechlin,  Belgium,  in  1990,  Fabre 
covered  the  exterior  of  a  castle  with 
individual  ink  renderings  done  on  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  paper,  which  were  applied 
like  wallpaper  to  the  entire  structure. 
The  building's  reflection  in  an  adjacent 
lake  was  a  serene  mirror  image,  its 
spiritual  essence  captured  in  the  rippling 
water.  The  castle  remained  blue  for 
several  weeks,  and  then  its  veil  was 
removed,  as  if  to  signal  the  end  of  the 
magic  hour. 

Busine's  afternoon  visit  to  Brood- 
thaers's gallery  is  followed  by  an  eve- 
ning drop-in,  the  performance  artist  and 
sculptor  Thierry  De  Cordier.  Dressed 
in  dark,  solemn  clothes,  De  Cordier, 
thirty-seven,  appears  agitated  by  being 
in  the  city.  He  has  come  to  Brussels 
from  his  country  residence  to  see  one  of 
his  pieces  installed  at  the  Palais  des 
Beaux-Arts.  The  strange,  motley  fig- 
ures De  Cordier  creates  are  at  odds  with 
almost  anything  else  exhibited  today. 
He  ignores  the  waiting  lists  for  his 
work,  which  run  to  three  or  four  years. 
One  of  his  recent  pieces,  L'Egal  de  Dieu 
(1988-89),  is  a  seemingly  primitive  fig- 
ure dressed  in  a  black  cape  with  a  brass 
tunnel  for  a  face,  a  lavender  sachet 
pinned  to  its  breast,  and  feet  made  of 
tree  roots. 

De  Cordier's  work  is  reminiscent  of 
Elisor's  masked  figures  and  Magritte's 
men  in  bowler  hats.  Fascinated  by  lan- 
guage, the  artist  often  constructs  a  series 
of  linguistic  games  around  his  objects. 
He  read  the  text  of  one  piece,  A  Draft  for 
a  World  Speech,  from  a  rooftop  in  Lyons, 
France.  The  audience  below  could  not 
hear  his  words.  Even  if  they  had,  the 
only  intelligible  sentence  in  the  piece  is, 
"I  am  ,i  tired  philosopher." 

Outside  the  gallery,  a  tired  country 
appears  to  have  retired,  and  Brood- 
thaers's little  car  easil)  finds  its  way 
through     the     narrow,     quiel 

Zooming  past  the  new  buildings 

up  around  Brussels,  she  1  omplains 
about  tli'  11  postmodi  rn  d<  hi<  li 

n   Mi.    shapes  oi    1  ildi  1    bui 


without  their  details  and  ornamenta- 
tion, giving  them  a  surface  charm  rather 
than  an  authentic  soulfulness. 

The  next  day,  an  introduc- 
tion  to  Marie -Puck 
Broodthaers's  mother, 
Maria  Gilissen,  reveals  a 
woman  oi'  sad,  enormous 
green  eyes.  The  widow  of 
Marcel  Broodthaers  has 
become  the  doyenne  of 
Belgian  art.  Though  an  accomplished 
photographer,  she  was  the  consummate 
artist's  wife,  devoting  herself  to  helping 
her  husband  survive  the  economic  hard- 
ships of  relative  obscurity.  Only  after  he 
died  in  1976  did  he  gain  international 
acclaim.  Since  then,  as  the  force  behind 
nearly  every  Broodthaers  exhibition  in 
the  last  decade,  Gilissen  has  fought  to 
ensure  him  a  place  in  art  history. 

Broodthaers,  who  began  creating  art 
afthe  age  of  forty  and  worked  for  only 
twelve  years  before  his  death,  is  now 
considered  one  of  the  most  influential 
twentieth-century  Belgian  artists.  Yet 
Gilissen  concedes  that  at  times  she  her- 
self didn't  understand  his  work. 
"Now,"  she  reflects,  "when  I  look  at  it, 
I  see  how  far  ahead  of  his  time  he  was." 
A  poet  and  sometime  book  dealer, 
Broodthaers  was  enthralled  with  lan- 
guage and  its  ability  to  shape  experi- 
ence. His  first  one-man  exhibition  in 
1964  included  copies  of  a  book  of  his 
poems  titled  Pense-Bete,  a  play  on  words 
that  can  be  interpreted  as  either  "think 
animal"  or  "think  stupid."  But  as  much 
as  he  wrote,  Broodthaers  rarely  dis- 
cussed his  own  work,  allowing  specula- 
tion and  hearsay  to  grow  into  a  personal 
mythology. 

Many  of  his  pieces  were  made  of 
eggshells  and  mussel  shells:  glued  to  a 
chair,  overflowing  a  cooking  pot, 
crammed  into  a  mock  pantry.  He  used 
these  everyday  objects  as  inspiration  for 
countless  cultural  and  aesthetic  associa- 
tions. Both  types  of  shells  are  rich 
sources  of  associative  meaning — com- 
mon but  fragile;  empty  but  once  con- 
tainers of  life  or  food.  Ironically,  his 
widow  recounts:  "We  were  so  poor  that 
we  could  not  afford  eggs.  So  my  hus- 
band made  a  deal  with  a  restaurant, 
which  saved  the  eggshells  he  used  in  his 
work."  Not  so  the  mussels.  "They  give 
thosi  in    Belgium,"    she    adds 

wryly. 

ihssen  has  embarked  on  the  enor- 
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mous  task  of  cataloging  the  hundreds  of 
works  left  behind  by  her  late  husband. 
Somewhat  ill  at  ease  with  the  material 
comfort  gained  from  the  sale  of 
Broodthaers  originals — now  priced 
well  into  six  figures  each — she  does  not 
use  a  computer.  In  a  disorganized  room 
crammed  with  boxes  and  files,  she 
works  diligently  with  the  aid  of  a  part- 
time  helper,  proudly  showing  photo- 
graphs of  works  from  numerous 
shows,  including  a  major  coup  for  the 
Belgians:  the  refurbished  Galerie  Natio- 
nale  du  Jeu  de  Paume  in  Paris  is  featur- 
ing a  Broodthaers  exhibition  through 
February. 

As  Gilissen  explains,  however,  there 
is  something  universally  understood  in 
what  her  countrymen  are  producing. 
"It  is  the  confrontation  of  the  two 
cultures  that  makes  these  peculiar  Bel- 
gian minds,"  she  says.  For  example, 
Gilissen  elaborates,  a  street  in  Brussels  is 
named  rue  Rene  Magrittestraat,  a  re- 
dundancy that  satisfies  both  the  French 
and  Flemish  need  for  cultural  affirma- 
tion. Gilissen  spoke  no  French  when  she 
met  Broodthaers — who  spoke  little 
Flemish.  But  he  triumphed  over  the 
barrier,  writing  her  letters  composed  of 
images  below  his  words. 

AS  THE  NAME  BROODTHAERS  GAINS 
attention,  that  of  Vercruysse  is  also 
drawing  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  Bel- 
gium. A  quiet,  middle-aged  man  of 
strong,  angular  features,  he  tentatively 
ushers  visitors  through  the  enormous, 
light-flooded  studio  in  old  Brussels 
where  he  lives  and  works.  Vercruysse  is 
proud  of  this  place,  furnished  with 
pieces  of  his  design  as  well  as  modern 
Italian  ones.  Everything  here — the  lay- 
out, the  craftsmanship  of  his  furniture, 
the  perfection  of  its  surfaces,  indeed,  his 
spare  manner  of  speaking — brings  to 
mind  Vercruysse's  artwork:  minimal, 
elegant,  and  self-contained. 

Many  New  Yorkers  are  familiar  with 
Vercruysse's  work  through  several 
shows  at  the  Christine  Burgin  Gallery. 
Like  a  number  of  other  Belgian  artists, 
he  has  an  eclectic  background:  in  the 
1960s  and  early  1970s,  he  studied  law, 
wrote  poetry,  and  ran  a  gallery.  In  the 
mid-1970s,  his  attention  turned  to  art, 
and  he  began  a  visual  discourse  on  its 
tentacular  concepts.  His  pieces,  such  as 
the  1986  series  Atopies  and  Eventail,  are 
reflections  on  art  as  it  becomes  an  in- 
creasingly isolated  aesthetic  experience. 
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In  Atopies,  which  means  "non-places," 
Vercruysse  employs  elements  that  refer 
to  picture  frames,  mantelpieces,  and 
mirrors  to  signify  the  trappings  of  dis- 
play without  the  featured  works  them- 
selves. "It's  about  art  and  the  place  of 
art,"  he  says.  It  is  also  about  loss:  how 
the  absence  of  something  can  more 
keenly  bring  to  mind  its  presence. 

Vercruysse's  offerings  sharply  con- 
trast with  those  of  two  notable  Belgians 
who  have  also  recently  exhibited  in 
New  York:  Marie-Jo  Lafontaine  and 
Leo  Copers.  Whereas  Vercruysse  relies 
on  the  subtle  and  intellectual,  Lafon- 
taine and  Copers  depend  upon  the  more 
direct  and  outwardly  communicative. 
Their  work  also  reveals  a  fondness  for 
Nintendo-era  technology. 

Lafontaine  has  achieved  recognition 
for  her  works  in  video,  a  medium  still 
striving  for  a  wide  audience.  Born  in 
Antwerp  in  1950,  she  is  tall,  striking, 
and  determined.  Her  video  renderings 
expose  a  sculptor's  orientation;  she,  in 
fact,  categorizes  her  art  as  video  sculp- 
ture. One  of  her  signature  pieces  is  At 
Five  in  the  Afternoon  (1984),  inspired  by 
the  1935  Garcia  Lorca  epic  poem  about 
the  death  of  a  famous  bullfighter.  La- 
fontaine probes  the  far  reaches  of  ro- 
mantic ritual  through  three  series  of 
images  set  to  a  flamenco  beat:  a  dance,  a 
bullfight  with  the  matador  under  attack, 
and  the  same  fight  with  the  bull  suffer- 
ing his  sacrificial  death.  "We're  at  the 
end  of  a  period  of  love,"  the  artist  has 
remarked  about  the  1990s.  "Our  times 
are  concerned  mainly  with  survival."  In 
Tears  of  Steel  (1987),  each  of  twenty- 
seven  monitors,  arranged  in  a  pyramid, 
broadcasts  an  image  of  a  weight  lifter. 
His  movements  are  accompanied  by  a 
Maria  Callas  recording,  creating  a  lyri- 
cal study  juxtaposing  the  strength  of  the 
man's  body  and  the  force  of  a  woman's 
voice. 

A  more  pronounced  evocation  of 
power  could  be  found  in  a  1990  Copers 
exhibition  at  New  York's  Jack  Tilton 
Gallery,  where  patrons  were  greeted  by 
a  machine  gun  aimed  point-blank  at  the 
entrance.  The  weapon  was  surrounded 
by  lush,  pink  satin  pillows  where  sand- 
bags might  have  been  expected. 
Copers,  a  former  performance  artist 
who  once  planted  a  pirate  flag  on  the 
roof  of  a  Ghent  museum,  now  creates 
sculptures  that  swing,  whirl,  and  ring. 
Like  the  machine  gun  piece,  his  work  is 
often  both  playful  and  sinister,  a  discor- 


dance that  accounts  for  much  of  its 
strength:  a  knife  swings  in  a  doorway,  a 
crystal  bell  sounds  ominously,  a  sub- 
merged fluorescent  light  bulb  illumi- 
nates a  fish  tank.  In  his  Little  Turningta- 
ble  (1988),  a  chiffon  tablecloth  triggered 
by  an  electronic  eye  begins  to  twirl — as 
if  in  warning — whenever  a  viewer  ap- 
proaches, billowing  into  a  shape  remi- 
niscent of  a  woman's  skirt. 

Ghent  is  an  hour's  drive 
from  Brussels  across  an 
often  foggy  plain.  Here 
the  irrepressible  museum 
director  Hoet  chatters 
with  few  of  the  politically 
sensitive  cadences  heard 
when  his  American  coun- 
terparts speak.  Museums,  he  has  said, 
"should  foster  conditions  in  which  we 
can  form  opinions.  They  should  resist 
commercial  pressures.  We  must  go  on 
believing  in  the  creative  potential  of 
young  artists  who  haven't  been  hit  by 
this  [commercial]  blight." 

Short  and  slim,  with  piercing  eyes 
that  hint  at  his  messianic  approach, 
Hoet  has  declared  his  "need  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  public  through  art."  His 
most  renowned  exhibition  was  "Cham- 
bres  d'Amis."  It  could  have  only  taken 
place  in  a  country  where  art  is  an  integral 
part  of  everyday  life.  Hoet  asked  Ghent 
families  of  all  backgrounds  to  open  their 
homes  to  fifty  internationally  known 
artists,  such  as  Sol  LeWitt,  Jannis  Koun- 
ellis,  and  Christian  Boltanski,  each  of 
whom  produced  work  for  an  adopted 
house.  The  art  was  exhibited  there  for 
three  months. 

When  "Chambres  d'Amis"  opened, 
hardly  anyone  knew  about  it.  The  very 
first  viewer-voyeurs  moved  through 
Ghent  with  a  handful  of  townspeople 
and  cognoscenti,  following  an  itinerary 
prepared  by  the  city's  Museum  of  Con- 
temporary Art.  News  about  it  spread 
less  by  hype  than  by  word  of  mouth.  As 
the  show  prepared  to  close,  residents  of 
Ghent  had  welcomed  close  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  people  into  their  "guest" 
rooms. 

In  the  exhibition's  368-page  catalog, 
Hoet  observed  that  although  artists  ev- 
erywhere were  breaking  free  from  the 
strictures  of  traditional  fine  art,  muse- 
ums had  not  kept  pace.  By  confining 
paintings  to  frames  and  sculpture  to 
pedestals,  "they  run  the  risk  of  suffocat- 
ing art,"  he  declared.  But  this  show  was 
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no  gimmick  designed  to  lure  tourists  to 
Ghent,  nor  a  forum  for  advocates  of  the 
contemporary  form.  Instead,  he  wrote: 
'  'Chambres  d' Amis'  is  a  mysterious, 
sensitive  penetration.  Art  discreetly 
pervades  regions  where  it  has  been 
excluded  for  a  long  time:  houses — 
spaces  inhabited  by  people!" 

Indeed,  the  participating  artists  found 
their  freedom  exhilarating.  In  the  house 
ot  a  family  with  a  newborn,  Luciano 
Fabro  crafted  a  long,  white,  whimsical- 
ly shaped  cloth  that  became  the  infant's 
plaything.  Joseph  Kosuth  was  inspired 
by  a  neurologist's  residence  to  write 
words  on  the  walls  that  he  methodically 
crossed  off  with  thick  black  tape, 
prompting  the  curious  to  try  reading 
them.  His  text  came  from  an  essay  by 
Sigmund  Freud  concerning  "errors. "  In 
a  third  home,  Mario  Merz  created  an 
outlandishly  large  sectional  table  made 
ot  glass  and  stone,  a  domestic  bully  that 
lumbered  through  three  adjoining 
rooms. 

"Chambres  d'Amis"  was  an  inspired 
commentary  on  the  liberation  of  art 
from  museums  and  galleries.  For  three 
months,  says  Hoet,  the  museum  lost 
"its  complacent  position  of  authority  to 
become  a  metaphor  only."  Hoet's  ef- 
forts reveal  the  dedication  of  a  man 
who,  as  a  curator,  might  be  expected  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  museum  but 
instead  initiated  an  action  perhaps  sub- 
versive to  that  goal.  The  success  of  the 
experiment  was  capsulized  by  Robert 
Hoozee,  whose  house  was  transformed 
by  the  Italians  Ettore  Spalletti  and  Remo 
Salvadori.  "It  was  magical,"  he  said, 
"with  the  colors  of  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
like  rooms  in  a  Medici  villa.  What  a 
privilege.  For  days  we  talked  only  of 
art,  of  the  influence  the  Flemish  had  in 
Italy  during  the  1400s,  now  come  full 
circle  back  to  our  house." 

Such  individual  enthusiasm  charac- 
terizes the  Belgian  art  scene,  where 
private  initiative  supplements  govern- 
mental subsidies  of  artistic  expression. 
Museums  are  underwritten  by  dona- 
tions and  work  within  stringent  bud- 
gets; their  publications  always  contain 
enormous  lists  of  contributors.  Yet  one 
hears  unending  complaints  about  the 
lack  of  tax  support  for  the  arts  (  !riti<  S 
continue  to  lambaste  the  government's 

refusal  to  purchase  Christ's  Entry  into 
I'm  el  in  IHH'J.  Its  former  owner,  Louis 
Frank,  head  of  .1  privati  foundation 
based  in  Lie<  htenstein   offer*  d  to  ><ll  it 


to  Belgium  several  times  for  a  relatively 
small  (but  undisclosed)  sum.  After  its 
purchase  by  the  Getty,  director  John 
Walsh,  commenting  on  Frank's  gener- 
ous offer,  observed,  "That  price  was  the 
price  of  a  bad  Renoir." 

The  Museum  of  Contem- 
porary Art  in  Ghent  is 
located  in  a  quiet  park  not 
far  from  the  center  of 
town.  Since  establishing 
it  in  1975,  the  ever-ener- 
getic Hoet  has  assembled 
an  extraordinary  collec- 
tion. It  includes  Arte  Povera,  Minimal- 
ist and  conceptual  art,  and  a  selection  of 
early  Flemish  works  inherited  by  the 
museum.  The  installations  can  be  high- 
ly unconventional:  a  large  floor  piece  by 
the  German  Joseph  Beuys  contrasted 
with  an  early  Flemish  painting  or  with 
the  Minimalist  work  of  the  American 
Maria  Nordman. 

One  entire  room  in  the  museum  is 
filled  with  a  single  flying  machine  by 
Antwerp  artist  Panamarenko.  Among 
the  first  internationally  recognized  of 
the  new  Belgian  artists,  Panamarenko 
has  a  decidedly  absurdist  sensibility,  a 
playfulness  and  vitality  that  have  been 
evident  since  his  earliest  work  in  the 
1960s,  when  he  created  such  art 
objects  as  a  leather-bound  bookcase 
with  rubber  books  and  real  firewood, 
all  covered  with  mounds  of  artificial 
snow. 

Panamarenko's  pieces  have  always 
straddled  the  worlds  of  art  and  technol- 
ogy. Now  they  center  on  the  design  and 
construction  of  flying  machines  and 
other  vehicles,  often  rendered  in  fragile 
models  reminiscent  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  drawings.  His  most  famous  fly- 
ing machine,  The  Aeronwdeller,  a  light- 
weight airship  built  in  1971,  resembles  a 
blimp,  except  that  the  passengers  sit  in  a 
primitive  wicker  basket  attached  to  its 
underbelly. 

A  smaller  gallery  in  the  museum  has 
showcased  baroque  sensualist  Lili  Du- 
joune,  who  also  has  an  exhil         n  this 
month  at  New  York's  Louver  G.illery. 
Sometimes  called  an  heir  of  Rubens, 
Dujourie  uses  materials  such  as  vel 
and  marble  to  c  re.ite  voluptuous      ,>rks. 
Despite  her  luxuriant  media  sh< 
•  iii  goi ization  by  the  <  ompl<  ui 
visual   statements     Influent  i  d 
1 960s  Minimalist  movemen      I 
to<  h  at(  sc  'lies  thai  n  i  .ill,  tin  ou  I 


use  of  fabrics,  the  paintings  of  van  Eyck 
and  van  der  Weyden.  Her  evocative  set 
pieces  include  Ladies'  Games  (1987),  in 
which  a  blue  cloth  draped  across  a 
boudoir  screen  on  a  base  of  marble  tiles 
spurs  thoughts  latticed  in  sexuality  and 
flirtation.  In  La  Traviata  (1984),  a  length 
of  black  velvet  is  mounted  inside  a 
glossy  red  frame.  But  a  corner  of  the 
velvet  flows  sinuously  out  into  the 
gallery  space. 

One  artist  whose  work  has  graced  the 
Jack  Tilton  Gallery,  the  Ghent  museum, 
and  New  York's  former  Koury  Win- 
gate  Gallery  is  Guillaume  Bijl.  In  his 
forties,  bald  on  top  with  long  hair 
radiating  in  a  ring  around  it,  he  resem- 
bles the  archetypal  mad  scientist.  Bijl 
uses  fictitious  store  installations  to  ex- 
amine consumerism.  But  he  is  not  sim- 
ply a  social  commentator:  he  wants 
people  to  enjoy  the  display  of  products 
that  promise  pleasure  or  serenity.  In  this 
way,  Bijl  prods  viewers  to  assess  their 
relationship  with  objects. 

At  a  Koury  Wingate  exhibition  last 
year,  Bijl  created  Martin  Phillips  Formal 
Wear  Rental  Inc.  The  mock  retail  space 
was  replete  with  a  rack  of  evening 
gowns  and  tuxedos,  a  full-length  mir- 
ror, an  accessories  display  case,  and  such 
supporting  details  as  a  copy  of  Modern 
Bride.  Ealan  Wingate,  Bijl's  former 
New  York  dealer,  says:  "Working  with 
him,  it  was  not  only  clear  that  he 
reflected  the  heritage  of  Broodthaers 
and  Magritte  but  also  how  very  Flemish 
he  is.  He  reminds  me  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  artists  such  as  van  Eyck,  who  in 
his  Arnolfini  portrait  was  obsessed  with 
the  placement  of  a  tassel  or  a  sandal.  In 
the  same  way,  Bijl  was  obsessive  about 
the  placement  of  the  cummerbund 
and  the  cuff  links.  He  would  literally 
have  a  fit  if  things  were  moved  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  from  where  he  had 
placed  them." 

Bijl  recently  transformed  a  gallery  in 
an  old  residential  building  in  Vienna. 
After  having  its  signs  stripped  away,  he 
converted  an  office  into  a  bedroom  in 
which  the  occupant  was  to  have  recently 
died.  An  inescapable  metaphor  for  the 
age  of  survival  to  which  video  artist 

fontaine  refers,  it  contained  a  rum- 

bed  and  empty  pillboxes.   "The 

room  felt  as  if  it  had  just  been  vacated," 

itc.    "It   is   striking   how 

o  specific  to  the  anthro- 

particular  culture  where 

"  Before  crafting  For- 
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mat  Wear  in  New  York,  for  example, 
Bijl  studied  numerous  tuxedo  and  bridal 
shops  around  Manhattan. 

It  may  be  that  the  world  is 
catching  up  with  the  realist  imperative 
at  the  heart  of  Belgium's  art.  The  newly 
appreciative  will  join  those  who  have 
already  discovered  the  Belgian  sensibil- 
ity that  has  attracted  an  international 
clientele.  They  include  former  Disney 
executive  E.  Blake  Byrne  of  Los  Ange- 
les, the  well-known  New  York  art 
collectors  Donald  and  Mera  Rubell,  and 
Athens  industrialist  Dakis  Joannou. 

In  Ghent  itself,  Anton  and  Annick 
Herbert  have  one  of  the  most  exciting 
private  collections  of  contemporary  art. 
Housed  in  an  enormous  former  ware- 
house, the  pieces  they  own  are  rare  in 
the  range,  depth,  and  inventive  way 
they  are  exhibited.  Each  has  been  posi- 
tioned to  maintain  perfect  dialogue  with 
the  one  beside  it.  The  Herberts  study 
artists  carefully  before  acquiring  their 
works  and  go  to  great  lengths  to  find  the 
"perfect  piece." 

On  the  outside  of  their  large  terra- 
cotta-colored brick  building,  a  1979 
Lawrence  Weiner  work  in  azure  letters 
reads,  "Many  Colored  Objects  Placed 
Side  by  Side  to  Form  a  Row  of  Many 
Colored  Objects."  The  collection  con- 
tains Broodthaers  and  Vercruysse 
pieces,  but  its  international  inventory 
ranges  from  Minimalist  to  Arte  Povera. 
Most  of  the  works  are  of  the  size  and 
quality  more  often  found  in  museums. 
In  one  room,  a  gray  painting  by  the 
German  Gerhard  Richter  harmonizes 
with  a  slate  floor  sculpture  by  Richard 
Long;  another  room  is  devoted  to  Giu- 
lio  Paolini's  Apoteosi  d'Omero  (1971),  a 
surrealistic  celebration  of  music  stands; 
and  still  another  houses  Jannis  Kounel- 
lis's  Fuochi  (1971),  a  compilation  of 
tubular  shapes  the  compulsively  clean 
might  readily  associate  with  vacuum 
cleaners. 

As  works  such  as  these  assume  a 
greater  role  in  defining  contemporary 
art,  a  fresh  understanding  of  the  link 
between  art  and  artist  might  also  be 
achieved.  Writer  George  Melly  could 
have  been  describing  the  new  Belgian 
artist  when  he  wrote  in  a  1979  BBC  film 
script  on  Magritte:  "His  object  is  to 
bring  into  disrepute  the  whole  appara- 
tus of  bourgeois  reality.  Like  all  sabo- 
teurs, he  avoids  detection  by  dressing 
and  behaving  like  everyone  else. "   □ 
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town  to  "dear  old  picturesque  ruined 
Hyde  Hall. "  He  rhapsodized  over  beau- 
tiful young  women  playing  tennis  on 
the  grass  and  strolling  by  the  lake  wear- 
ing straw  garden  party  hats  "in  shape 
fantastic"  and  exalted  over  the  exquisite 
setting:  "What  a  scene  it  was!  The  wide- 
winged,  grim  old  house,  with  its  mien 
of  aristocratic  simplicity  .  .  .the  unmis- 
takable stamp  of  gentility  and  refine- 
ment .  .  .  the  unsurpassed  loveliness  of 
the  site  .  .  .  the  repose  of  blue,  peaceful 
waters  seen  through  the  trees — like  pre- 
cious canvases." 

But  this  was  perhaps  the  last  genuine- 
ly happy  period  at  Hyde  Hall.  Money 
continued  to  be  a  problem  for  the 
Clarkes,  and  finally,  ironically,  they  lost 
the  house  to  the  government  a  century 
and  a  half  after  they  had  persuaded  the 
postrevolutionary  New  York  state  leg- 
islature to  let  them  keep  their  property. 
In  the  1960s,  the  legislature  expanded 
the  laws  of  eminent  domain,  giving  the 
state  power  to  claim  land  for  public 
recreational  purposes.  In  1963,  Hyde 
Hall  was  taken.  Thomas  Hyde  Clarke, 
George  and  Mary's  grandson,  who 
would  have  been  lord  of  the  manor 
today,  lives  in  a  small  outbuilding, 
running  a  little  farming  operation  and 
raising  sheep.  Thirty  years  after  the 
takeover,  he  is  still  bitter,  because  after 
taxes  and  legal  expenses  he  received 
only  $160,000  from  the  state  for  proper- 
ty that  would  be  worth  millions  today. 

But  at  least  the  house  was  saved.  The 
state  had  planned  to  bulldoze  it  to  make 
room  for  picnic  tables  and  barbecue 
pits,  but  the  Clarkes  and  their  allies 
organized  as  The  Friends  of  Hyde  Hall 
and  got  the  demolition  stopped.  They 
persuaded  the  state  that  Hyde  Hall  was  a 
great  architectural  treasure,  leased  the 
empty  mansion  in  1988,  and  are  cur- 
rently raising  money  to  restore  it.  When 
their  project  is  finished,  the  house  will 
be  a  sumptuous  facsimile  of  a  rich 
country  squire's  home  of  the  1840s. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  been 
taken  through  the  house  by  Anne 
Clarke  Logan,  Thomas  Hyde  Clarke's 
half  sister,  who  lived  at  Hyde  Hall  until 
she  was  eight.  A  tall,  commanding 
woman  in  her  sixties,  Logan  strode 
through  the  mansion  like  the  chatelaine 
she  might  have  been  under  slightly 
different  circumstances. 

Later,  wandering  alone  through  the 
house,  I  was  struck  again  by  the  strange- 
ness of  the  place  and  reminded  of  a 


description  written  in  1907  by  Ralph 
Birdsall,  rector  of  Cooperstown's  Epis- 
copal church.  With  Poe-like  phrases,  he 
tells  of  "halls  that  beckon  amid  dim 
lights  to  unrevealed  recesses  of  space" 
and  wine  cellars  "darkly  festooned  with 
cobwebs,  and  chill  as  the  family  bury- 
ing-vault  where  vines  and  snakes 
squirm  through  bars  of  iron  grates  be- 
neath the  hill. "  The  beautiful  building  is 
unavoidably  disturbing  because  it  is 
based  on  a  series  of  architectural  illu- 
sions— the  central  one  being  that  some- 
thing inanimate  and  solid  can  appear  to 
be  in  motion.  Philip  Hooker  designed 
the  house  with  odd  angles,  skewed 
lines,  and  broken  perspectives  to  make 
the  structure  more  interesting. 

These  oddities  manifest  themselves 
most  clearly  in  the  central  courtyard. 
This  is  the  back  of  the  architectural 
tapestry,  the  place  to  conceal  the  rough 
edges  of  the  design:  a  truncated  gable, 
the  semicircular  shell  of  the  spiral  stair- 
case. The  courtyard,  accessible  only  by 
a  single  narrow  doorway,  was  not 
meant  to  be  visited.  Once  inside,  in  fact, 
one  is  overcome  with  a  sense  that  there 
is  no  way  out.  The  walls  are  not  quite 
parallel,  which  makes  them  appear  to  be 
closing  in. 

This  courtyard  was  originally  de- 
signed to  bring  light  and  air  into  the 
interior  of  the  mansion  but  instead 
seems  to  absorb  them.  And  oddly,  as  I 
walked  along  the  stone  paving,  my 
steps  made  no  sound.  Here,  in  the  center 
ot  the  house,  all  is  silent,  below  a  leaden 
sky.  It's  as  though  the  house  is  waiting 
for  something.  It  makes  no  difference 
that  now  it  is  nearly  empty,  and  the 
money  gone — even  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps is  swallowed  up.    □ 


PHOTO  SOURCES 

Page  4:  Emmanuelle  Beart  photo:  stylist,  Patti  Wilson; 
hair  and  makeup,  Sandra  Bocas/Benjamin  Salon.  Vase 
sculpture:  Leo  Copers,  Bloemenvaas,  1987,  courte- 
sy Jack  Tilton  Gallery,  NYC.  Page  31  (bottom  left):  Art 
deco  caviar  presentoir  courtesy  Petrossian.  Page  35: 
Photo  of  Arnold  Scaasi  courtesy  Jody  Donohue  Asso- 
ciates Inc.,  NYC.  Page  52:  Stephen  Danelian/Visages. 
Page  68:  Paintings  (left  to  right):  Charles  Ingram, 
Portrait  of  Anne  Cary  Cooper  Clarke,  1827,  oil  on 
canvas,  36"  x  29";  William  Powell,  Portrait  of  George 
Clarke,  Jr.,  1841,  oil  on  canvas,  45V2"  x  64";  Adrian 
Lamb,  Portrait  of  George  Clarke,  1976,  oil  on  canvas, 
345/s"  x  433/8";  original  commissioned  copy  of  Samuel 
Morse's  Portrait  of  George  Clarke,  1827.  Page  72: 
Mark  Hanauer/Onyx. 
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KING  OF  THE  ROAD 

|  ( Continued  from  page  ~'>  i 

The  fins  would  grow,  mirroring  the 

streamlines  of  jets  and  rockets  as  the 
years  advanced.  Imitated  by  other  man- 
ufacturers, fins  swooped  higher  and 
higher,  like  a  graph  of  the  booming 
titties  economy,  reaching  their  pinnacle 
with  the  1959  model.  But  as  tougher 
times  took  hold,  the  fins'  flamboyance 
seemed  vaguely  inappropriate.  They 
began  to  shrink  in  I960,  ending  up  as 
mere  vestiges,  what  Detroit  stylists  call 
cues.  Years  later,  as  a  monument  to 
them,  millionaire  Stanley  Marsh  III 
commissioned  members  of  an  art  col- 
lective called  Ant  Farm  to  bury  ten 
Cadillacs,  fins  up,  in  order  of  model 
year,  in  the  soil  along  Route  66  near 
Amarillo,  Texas.  Ant  Farm  member 
Doug  Michels  says  the  work,  titled 
Cadillac  Ranch,  was  intended  as  a  cele- 
bration. "We  wanted  them  to  remind 
you  of  dolphins,"  he  explains.  But 
completed  when  it  was,  amid  1974's 
energy  crisis,  some  read  Cadillac  Ranch 
as  an  elegy. 

There  is  nothing  elegiac  in 
Kughn's  collection,  which  derives 
much  of  its  spirit  from  the  celebrity 
cachet  of  the  cars  on  display.  He  owns 
one  of  the  first  V-16s — a  shiny  1930 
roadster  that  was  the  pride  of  boxer 
Max  Baer.  A  few  feet  away  sits  another 
V-16,  a  1936  limousine  that  belonged  to 
Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  during  World  War  II.  Other 
accessories  to  history  include  the  1941 
convertible  sedan  in  which  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  rode  during  a 
1945  Kansas  City  parade  celebrating  his 
triumphant  return  from  Europe.  (He 
would  ride  in  a  brand-new  1953  Eldora- 
do for  his  inaugural  festivities.)  Among 
Kughn's  more  recent  acquisitions  is  the 
navy  blue  1989  Fleetwood  in  which 
England's  Queen  Mother  rode  in  a 
Toronto  motorcade  that  same  year. 

The  only  thing  Kughn  laments  about 
his  Cadillacs — besides  not  owning  the 
complete  two-hundred-plus  inventory 
of  models — is  not  having  more  time  to 
show  them  off.  I  le  savors  every  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  a  concours  d'elegance, 
where  other  car  restorers  deluge  Kughn 
with  photos  of  vehicles  they  want  to  sell 
him.  "( )r  sometimes  they  write  me, 
mail  i  picture,"  says  Kughn.  "We  get 
good    <  irs   that    way.    I'll   sec-   one   that 

catches  my  eye  and  say,  'Buck,  let's 
look  into  n 

Vamon    not    only    understands 
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Kughn's  passion,  he  shares  it.  1  le  owns 
a  1941  Cadillac  limousine  himself, 
which  he  recently  put  back  "on  the 
trail."  The  narrow  old  tires  kept  slip- 
ping into  grooves  left  in  the  interstates 
by  eighteen- wheelers,  fissures  imper- 
ceptible to  a  modern  car.  But  on  a  trip  to 
see  Texas  relatives.  Buck  and  the  Caddy 
made  it  all  the  way  from  Detroit  to  San 
Antonio. 

"A  car  has  to  do  something  here," 
Kughn  says,  pressing  a  hand  to  his 
chest.  But  if  the  cars'  emotional  value  is 
immeasurable,  their  monetary  worth  is 
only  slightly  less  elusive.  Last  year,  tor 
example,  a  1930  model  dubbed  "Mad- 
am X"  because  of  an  elegant,  icily 
precise  body  style  was  purchased  by  the 
Imperial  Palace  Hotel  and  Casino  for 
$131,000  at  the  prestigious  Kruse  Inter- 
national auction  held  annually  in  Las 
Vegas.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  put 
an  exact  price  tag  on  Kughn's  multi- 
million-dollar collection,  Cadillacs  con- 
tinue to  rise  in  value.  "I've  never  bought 
a  car  strictly  for  investment,"  insists 
Kughn.  "Fortunately,  most  of  the  cars 
I've  purchased  have  appreciated.  But 
the  car  just  has  to  do  something  to  me. 
It's  always  a  thing  of  the  heart."   □ 


SHOPPING  GUIDE 

Cover:  Wool  gabardine  double-breasted  jacket,  $365. 
Wool  gabardine  men's  pleated  pants,  $220.  0M0 
Norma  Kamali,  NYC.  Long-sleeved  shirt  byComme  des 
Garcons,  about  $235.  Maxfield,  Los  Angeles.  Wool  felt 
hat,  $225.  Giorgio  Armani  Boutique,  NYC  and  Los 
Angeles.  Page  4:  George  Ill-period  silver-mounted 
wood  stirrup  cup,  $1,550.  Fernware  cheroot  case  (ca. 
1875),  $315.  Scottish  wood  coaster  (ca.  1910),  $245. 
Victorian  engraved  flagon  (ca.  1865),  $685.  All  at 
James  II  Galleries  Ltd.,  NYC.  Page  29:  Stretch  wool 
turtleneck,  about  $245.  Bagutta,  NYC;  Shauna  Stein, 
Los  Angeles;  Serenella,  Boston.  Long  tulle  skirt  with 
polka  dots.  $870.  Henri  Bendel;  Panache,  Millbum. 
NJ.  "Prestige"  sheer  nylon  panty  hose,  $37.  Fogal 
Boutique,  NYC  and  Houston,  TX.  Page  36:  Rare  set  of 
ten  Tartanware  snuffboxes  in  original  box  (ca.  1860), 
$2,200.  James  II  Galleries  Ltd.,  NYC.  Crystal  decanter 
with  mahogany  drinks  cabinet  and  two  tumblers, 
$2,635  Asprey,  NYC.  Wooden  saltbox  (ca.  1850), 
about  $375.  James  II  Galleries  Ltd.,  NYC.  Page  38: 
Lalique  glass,  "Fleurs"  pattern,  $150.  Lalique  Bou- 
tique, NYC.  Page47:  Wool  gabardine cowl-collarmen's 
tuxedo  jacket  with  tails,  about  $1,025.  Wool  gabar- 
dine men's  tuxedo  trousers,  about  $480.  Yohji  Yama- 
moto  Boutique.  NYC;  Maxfield,  Los  Angeles;  Alan 
Bilzerian.  Boston.  Cotton  button-front  shirt,  about 
$425  Maxfield.  Los  Angeles.  Fur  felt  top  hat.  about 
$180  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  NYC,  Josephs,  Dallas.  Suede 
gloves.  $150.  Giorgio  Armani  Boutique,  NYC  and  Los 
Angeles  Page  49:  Shirt,  see  page  47  Wool  felt  hat, 
$225  Giorgio  Armani  Boutique,  NYC  and  Los  Angeles. 
Pages  50-51:  See  Cover 


MORE  COLLECTING 

,( Continued  from  page  l)\) 

•  Jacqueline  Sideli  Antiques  Shows:  Cow- 
boys &  Indians,  Rye  Town  Hilton,  Rye 
Brook,  NY,  January  5;  518-392-6711. 

•  K.  R.  Martindale's:  8th  Annual  Marin  An- 
tique American  Indian  Art  Show  &  Sale, 
Marin  Center,  San  Rafael,  CA,  February 
22-23;  805-568-0444  or  800-765-6927. 

•  Nordell  Management  Inc. :  Chicago  Antique 
American  Indian  Art  Show  &  Sale,  The 
Odeum  Expo  Center,  Villa  Park,  IL,  April  4- 
5;  Best  of  the  Old  West  Antique  Show  & 
Sale,  Currigan  Hall,  Denver,  CO,  June  27- 
28;  313-420-3237. 

MUSEUMS 

•  Arizona:  The  Heard  Museum,  Phoenix; 
602-252-8840. 

Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,   Flagstaff; 
602-774-5211. 

•  California:  Southwest  Museum,  Los  Ange- 
les; 213-221-2164. 

•  Colorado:  Denver  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory; 303-370-6357. 

•  District  of  Columbia:  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(See  both  the  Native  American  Culture  Hall 
and  the  Gem  Hall);  202-357-2700. 

•  Minnesota:  The  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
Arts;  612-870-3046. 

•  New  Mexico:  Millicent  Rogers  Museum, 
Taos;  505-758-2462. 

Museum  of  Indian  Arts  and  Culture,  Santa 
Fe;  505-827-6344. 

The  Wheelwright  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  Santa  Fe;  505-982-4636. 

BOOKS 

•  The  C.  G.  Wallace  Collection  of  American 
Indian  Art.  New  York:  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
Inc.,  1975.  Auction  catalog. 

•  Hopi  Silver,  by  Margaret  Nickelson  Wright. 
Flagstaff,  AZ:  Northland  Press,  1972. 

•  Indian  Silverwork  of  the  Southwest,  Vol.  I, 
by  Harry  P.  Mera.  Globe,  AZ:  Dale  Stuart 
King,  1960. 

•  The  Navajo  and  Pueblo  Silversmiths,  by 
John  Adair.  Norman,  OK:  University  of  Okla- 
homa Press,  1944.  Paperback,  1989. 

•  Southwest  Indian  Silver  from  the  Doneghy 
Collection,  edited  by  Louise  Lincoln.  Aus- 
tin, TX:  University  of  Texas  Press,  1982. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

•  Antique  Tribal  Art  Dealers  Association,  924 
PaseodePeralta  #1,  Santa  Fe,  NM 87501; 
505-982-2245.  Membership  list  avail- 
able. Advice  given  on  laws  governing  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  tribal  arts  and  antiqui- 
ties. Quarterly  newsletter. 

•  Southwest  Association  on  Indian  Affairs 
Inc.  (SWAIA),  320  Galisteo  St.,  Suite  600, 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87501;  505-983-5220.     □ 
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A  discriminating  guide  to  special  events 


ANTIQUES 

January  2-4  Naples  Winter  Antique  Show. 
Naples,  FL.  Usually  devoted  to  furniture  and 
decorative  accessories,  the  show  has  ex- 
panded this  year  to  include  antique  fabrics, 
prints,  and  architectural  drawings.  Forty  deal- 
ers will  participate.  A  lecture  and  afternoon 
tea  will  be  held  January  3,  featuring  Lucy 
Ullmann,  regional  representative  of  Chris- 
tie's, who  will  discuss  "The  Status  of  the 
Auction  Market."  Reservations  are  required. 
At  the  Ritz-Carlton;  813-775-6815. 
January  3-5  White  Plains  Winter  Antiques 
Show.  White  Plains,  NY.  Eighty-six  dealers 
will  offer  American,  English,  and  continental 
furniture,  accessories,  and  decorative  arts 
from  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  Antiquities  from  the  Far 
East,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome 
will  also  be  available.  At  the  Westchester 
County  Center  on  the  Bronx  River  Parkway; 
914-698-3442. 

January  10-12  Palm  Beach  Winter  An- 
tique Show.  West  Palm  Beach,  FL.  A  fine 
selection  of  antique  fabrics,  framed  antique 
city  plans,  and  architectural  antiques  and 
prints  will  be  among  the  offerings  of  forty 
distinguished  dealers.  A  one-day  seminar  on 
how  to  buy  English  antique  furniture,  "William 
Blair  on  English  Furniture,"  will  be  held  Janu- 
ary 10.  Advance  reservations  are  required. 
Two  lectures,  "Antique  Boxes,  a  Growing 
Passion"  and  "American  Illustrators — First 
Edition,"  will  be  offered  January  11.  At  the 
Royce  Hotel.  For  information,  reservations, 
and  tickets  to  the  opening-night  preview 
party,  call  407-684-0102. 
January  16-19  West  London  Antiques 
Fair.  London,  England.  One  hundred  lead- 
ing British  dealers  will  offer  a  vast  assortment 
of  antiques  dating  from  before  1870,  with 
some  later  pieces  also  available.  At  the 
Kensington  Town  Hall.  For  more  information, 
contact  Penman  Antiques  Fairs,  Lindfield; 
44-444-482-514. 

January  17-25  Celebrating  Art  and  An- 
tiques— Eleven  Treasures  Revealed.  New 
York,  NY.  Eleven  prominent  New  York  City  art 
and  antiques  dealers  will  each  unveil  one 
extraordinary  item  that  will  be  displayed  in 
their  respective  galleries  for  the  first  time  this 
week.  Participating  dealers  include  Dalva 
Brothers,  Didier  Aaron  Inc.,  Frederick  P.  Vic- 
toria &  Son  Inc.,  Garrick  C.  Stephenson,  J.  J. 
Lally  &  Co.,  Newhouse  Inc.,  Colnaghi  USA 
Ltd.,  Richard  L.  Feigen  &  Co.,  Rosenberg  & 
Stiebel,  The  Chinese  Porcelain  Company,  and 
Vernay&Jussel.  A  portion  of  the  proceeds  will 
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be  used  to  complete  the  furniture  catalog  of 
The  Frick  Collection.  212-879-2700. 
January  17-19  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Antiques  Show.  New  York,  NY.  Sixty- 
five  top  dealers  will  choose  their  most  exqui- 
site examples  of  American,  English,  and 
continental  furniture,  accessories,  and  deco- 
rative arts  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Antiquities  from  the  Far  East, 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  will  also  be  avail- 
able. 212-722-4745. 

January  18-26  Winter  Antiques  Show. 
New  York,  NY.  Sixty-six  top  international 
dealers  will  offer  a  wide  assortment  of  items, 
from  Egyptian  antiquities  to  eighteenth-cen- 
tury furniture.  Fifty  soup  tureens,  dating  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  will 
be  on  view  as  part  of  a  loan  exhibition  from  the 
Campbell  Collection.  At  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment Armory,  Park  Ave.  at  Sixty-seventh  St.; 
212-665-5250. 

January  31-February  2  Morristown  An- 
tiques Show.  Morristown,  NJ.  At  least  one 
hundred  dealers  will  offerformal  and  country- 
style  American,  English,  and  continental  fur- 
niture, accessories,  and  decorative  arts  from 
the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  Atthe  National  Guard  Armory;  914- 
698-3442. 

BOATING 

January  2-12  London  International  Boat 
Show.  London,  England.  One  of  the  largest 
international  boat  shows  in  Europe,  featuring 
more  than  six  hundred  craft  and  accessories 
for  marine  enthusiasts.  At  the  Earls  Court 
Exhibition  Centre.  For  more  information  on 
this  and  other  boat  shows,  write  to  National 
Boat  Shows  Ltd.,  Boating  Industry  House, 
Vale  Road,  Oaklands  Park,  Weybridge,  Surrey 
KT13  9NS;  44-784-473-377. 

PERFORMING-ARTS  FESTIVALS 

January  13-February  22  Bermuda  Festival. 

Hamilton,  Bermuda.  Music,  dance,  and 
theater  by  a  variety  of  international  artists. 
Highlights  include  performances  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Dance  Company,  January  13—16; 
world-renowned  recorder  player  Michala  Petri 
with  her  mother,  Hanne  Petri,  on  harpsichord, 
January  17-18;  the  Budapest  Wind  Quintet, 
February  3-4;  American  concert  organist  Da- 
vid Higgs,  February  10-11;  and  the  Scottish 
Chamber  Orchestra  with  Metropolitan  Opera 
principal  Carole  Farley,  February  20-22.  For 
information,  contact  the  Bermuda  Depart- 
ment of  Tourism  at  800-223-6106  or  the 
Bermuda  Festival  office  at  809-295-1291. 


FOOD  AND  WINE 

January  6—24  From  North  to  South:  Cook- 
ing from  the  West  of  France.  New  York, 

NY.  Danielle  Delpeuch,  former  chef  to  Presi- 
dent Frangois  Mitterrand  of  France,  will  teach 
three  week-long  intensive  cooking  classes  at 
Peter  Kump's  New  York  Cooking  School .  Each 
class  will  feature  fifteen  to  twenty  authentic 
recipes  from  different  regions  of  France, 
including  the  Me  de  France  and  Normandy, 
January  6-10;  Brittany,  January  13—17;  and 
Aquitaine,  January  20-24.  Ms.  Delpeuch  will 
also  offer  a  weekend  class  January  17-19 
focusing  on  provincial  fare,  with  techniques 
and  recipes  from  the  Perigord  region.  Reser- 
vations are  required.  212-410-4601  or  800- 
522-4610. 

January  21  Meet  the  Winemaker  Dinner  at 
The  "21"  Club.  New  York,  NY.  Mr.  Remi  Krug 
of  the  house  of  Krug,  Reims  will  lead  diners 
through  a  tasting  of  several  of  his  finest 
champagnes,  including  a  grand  cuvee  multi- 
vintage,  a  rose  multivintage,  and  the  "Cham- 
pagne for  Meditation"  from  the  1973  collec- 
tion. Chef  Michael  Lomonoco  will  prepare  a 
menu  of  seafood  and  game,  emphasizing  the 
spicy  cuisines  of  India,  Morocco,  and  China, 
to  complement  the  special  nature  of  the 
champagnes.  For  reservations,  contact 
Judith  Channell  at  212-582-7200. 
January  28  Cigar  Lovers  Night  at  Windows 
on  the  World.  New  York,  NY.  Chef  Karl 
Schmid  will  present  a  four-course  dinner  of 
strong,  vibrant,  flavorful  tastes,  designed  for 
the  palate  of  the  cigar  smoker.  Includes  a 
cocktail  reception,  cigars  between  courses, 
and  a  presentation  of  after-dinner  brandies 
by  the  restaurant's  director  of  wine  services, 
Alec  Brough;  212-938-1111. 
Note:  Classic  Wines  Auction.  Portland, 
OR.  Tickets  are  on  sale  now  for  this  world- 
class  event,  which  includes  an  auction  of  rare 
and  classic  international  wines,  wine  tast- 
ings, and  dinner,  to  be  held  on  February  7  at 
the  Red  Lion  Hotel  in  Jantzen  Beach.  Hun- 
dreds of  wines,  donated  by  private  collectors 
and  winemakers,  will  be  auctioned  off  by  a 
representative  from  Christie's.  A  special  fif- 
teen-day Seabourn  cruise,  beginning  in  Bor- 
deaux, traveling  to  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland,  and  ending  in  London,  will  also  be  up 
for  auction.  A  separate  reception  and  wine 
tasting  with  international  winemakers  will  be 
held  at  Atwater's  Restaurant  on  February  6. 
For  tickets,  call  503-228-7238.  For  help  with 
travel  arrangements,  including  guaranteed 
lowest  airfares,  call  800-444-4960. 

— Compiled  by  Mary  A.  Kelly 
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tographs  by  Dafydd  Jones 

The  seventh  annual  Rita  Hayworth  Gala,  a 

benefit  for  the  Alzheimer's  Association  organized 

by  the  actress's  daughter,  Yasmin  Aga  Khan  Jeffries, 

took  place  last  Halloween  at  New  York  City's  Tavern 

on  the  Green  and  raised  $1.4  million  to  help  fight 
the  debilitating  disease.  Inspired  by  Truman  Capote's 

legendary  1966  black-and-white  masked  ball  at 
the  Plaza,  the  evening  included  wry  commentary  by 
master  of  ceremonies  Robin  Leach  and  socialites 
twirling  on  the  dance  floor  in  specially  created  black- 
and-white  gowns.  Though  there  were  no  gowns  on 
display  during  the  "Lessons  in  Bravery"  fashion  show 
held  in  October  at  The  Time  Is  Always  Now,  a  gallery 

on  Manhattan's  Upper  East  Side,  each  outfit  was 

designed  by  Janique,  the  Swedish  bombshell  who  is 

also  a  singer  in  the  pop  group  Kid  Creole  and  the 

Coconuts.  Across  the  Atlantic,  staff  and  friends  of  the 

bimonthly  British  magazine  Private  Eye  celebrated 

thirty  years  of  satire  and  libel  suits  with  a  raucous 

party  at  London's  National  Liberal  Club,  while  over  in 

Germany,  the  mood  was  a  bit  more  low-key  as 

editors,  writers,  and  top  literary  publishers  gathered 

for  the  annual  International  Frankfurt  Book  Fair. 
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sellers  of  private  aircraft  met  in  Houston  last  fall  at  the  annual  convention 

of  the  National  B        ess  Aircraft  Association,  they  kept  their  eyes  firmly  on  the  bright  horizon  of  the  wild 

blue  yonder,  smilin]  bravely  through  the  travails  of  luxury  taxes,  recession,  and  corporate  cost-cutting. 

For  all  the  hard  times  that  have  nudged  corporate-jet  companies  to  the  edge  of  Chapter  1 1 ,  many  of  them, 

such  as  Lear  jet,  Beech,  Cessna,  and  Astra  Jet,  are  developing  new  airplanes  for  the  globe-trotter.  Piaggio 

Aviation,  the  U.S.  subsidiary  of  an  Italian  firm  with  a  great  tradition  dating  back  to  World  War  I,  seemed  to 

have  a  winner  with  its  Avanti  pusher  turbo-prop  plane,  emphasizing  its  mostly  American  construction  by 

subtly  popping  Miss  USA  into  its  commodious  cabin.  Cessna  has  its  speedy  Citation  X  on  the  drawing  boards, 

and  its  CitationJet  will  be  ready  for  delivery  late  this  year.  And  Allen  Paulson  of  Gulfstream  is  planning  the 

first  supersonic  business  jet,  to  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  Advanced  Sukhoi  Technologies  of 
Moscow.  It's  glasnostat  Mach  2.2.  "I  get  calls  from  kings  about  this  plane,"  brags  Paulson.  — Phil  Patton 


Dr.  Rinaldo  Piaggio,  presi 
of  Piaggio  Aviation. 
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If  you  have  nothii 

You  hear  a  lot  of  boasting  these  days  about  automotive  engineers  starting  from  scratch,  with  a  clean 
paper.  And,  if  it  takes  them  three  years  to  turn  out  a  new  car,  that's  what  you  get.The  product  of  three  years  of 

The  new  Porsche  968  is  a  result  of  quite  the  opposite  philosophy.  A  new  car  which,  by  no  accident, 
strikingly  familiar. The  product  of  over  40  years  of  fine  tuning. 

In  1948,  Professor  F.  Porsche  brought  to  life  his  dream  car.  Heralded  then  as,"The  newest  creation  of  o 
tory's  most  brilliant  designers  of  sports  and  racing  cars. .  .a  challenge  to  all  designers"  it  began  a  legendary  e 

Every  day  since,  this  band  of  idealistic  engineers  has  practiced  what  they  call  "polishing  the  diamond!' 
is  the  most  current  iteration  of  this  timeless  process. 

Reaping  the  technological  and  performance  harvest  of  15  new  patents,  the  968  melds  the  Porsche  esse 
every  last  ounce  of  today's  engineering  potential.  Imbued  with  unmistakable  lines,  it  brings  the  classic  family 
forward  with  futuristic  aerodynamics. 

By  introducing  the  racebred  concept  of  "internal  aerodynamics"  to  a  production  car,  meticulous  scu ] 
chassis  details  now  speeds  air  through  the  body  and  suspension,  reducing  drag  and  lift  while  cooling  racin 
components  such  as  the  massive,  internally  vented  disc  brakes  with  ABS. 

From  that  first,  handbuilt  car,  the  visceral  Porsche  character,  power  and  agility  have  historically  set  ben( 
for  other  cars  of  the  era. 

The  968  employs  the  patented  new  Porsche  VarioCanf  to  again  set  such  standards. 
Continuously  varying  valve  timing  to  burn  fuel  more  precisely 
and  thoroughly,  torque  is  boosted  to  the  highest  of 
any  3  litre  engine  in  the  world,  with  instan- 
taneous throttle  response. 


i  '£&& 


eet  of  paper"is 
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Atunning  new  catalytic  converter  with  thin,  rare  metal  inner  walls  increases  airflow  for  still  more  power.  Yet, 

Jefully,  the  VarioCam  and  converter  efficiency  also  lower  emissions  a  dramatic  22%! 

jjndling  is  heightened  and  refined  as  well.  The  famed  transaxle  platform  with  near  perfect  50-50  weight  balance 

ix  buttressed  for  the  added  performance,  yet  detail  changes  have  actually  increased  comfort. 

ou  were  to  drive  an  original  Porsche  356,  then  climb  behind  the  wheel  of  the  new  968,  the  feelings  and  stim- 

would  be  much  the  same.  Merely  enhanced,  with  ever  more  potential  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  to  use  it. 

e  bloodlines  would  be  clearly  intact. 

the  type  of  marque  personality  that  has  become  regrettably  rare  today.  Left  behind  in  an  age  when  cars 
J  d  their  creators.  An  age  being  kept  alive  at  Porsche,  and  in  the  968. 

1 1-800-252-4444  for  more  information  or  to  arrange  a  personal  viewing  at  your  authorized  Porsche 

lip.  A  new  Porsche  doesn't  come  along  every  day.  But  then,  when  you  start  without  compromise,  you 


ive  to  keep 
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Aii  across  Europe, 
As  The  New  Day  Arrives, 

SODOWE. 


New  Town  Hall,  Munich. 


FRAN(  I 


SWEDEN 


SPAIN 


With  The  most  nonstops  To  Europe. 

It  happens  in  London  and  in  Paris  just  as  the  cities  start  to  stir. 

It  happens  in  Frankfurt  and  Munich,  Zurich  and  Milan.  In  Stockholm,  Glasgow, 

Brussels,  Manchester,  Madrid.  And  in  June,  it  will  happen  in  Berlin. 

All  across  Europe,  American  arrives  just  as  the  day  begins.  So  whatever 

brings  you  to  Europe,  fly  the  airline  that  has  brought  Europe  closer 

than  ever  before.  As  close,  in  fact,  as  tomorrow  morning. 

AmericanAirlines 

Something  special  to  Eurcpe. 


Schedules  subject  to  change. 


SWITZERLAND 


SCOTLAND 


ENGLAND 


GERMANY 
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WITH  THE  COMING  OF  THE  NEW  Value  Funds  of  John  Nuveen  &  Com] 
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and  different  ways  to  improve  our  lives.  ments  are  free  from  federal  tax  i 
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Others,  to  exercise  a 
little  more.  But  of  all 
the  resolutions  you 
could  make  this  year, 
none  may  be  as  chal- 
lenging as  finding  a 
way  to  increase  your 
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after-tax  income  and  still  provide  you  Searching  for  those  undervalued  bo 

with  an  acceptable  level  of  security.  An  that  others  tend  to  overlook.  Not 
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urn  and  principal  value  will  fluctuate  with  the  market,  and  your 
>e  worth  more  or  less  upon  redemption  than  the  original  cost 


state  funds  that  may 
be  able  to  help  you 
reduce   your   taxes 


even  further.) 

Or  call  us  and 
we'll  send  you  the 
information  along 
with  our  free  guide 
to  the  benefits  of 
Nuveen  Tax-Free 
Value  Investing. 

For  more  complete 

information  on  Nuveen 

Tax-Free  Value  Funds, 

including  charges  and 

expenses,  send  for  a  prospectus.  Please  read 

it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 

Call  us  at  1-800-222-1257 
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ASTERPIECE  RE-CREATIONS. 

I  lie  masters  of  today  re-creating  tne  imasterpieces 
ol   yesterday  lor  the  roJlertioiis  oi  tomorrow 


"Bacchus  (God  of  Wine)"  c.  1597 

by  Caravaggio  (Michelangelo  Merisi) 

original  in  Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence 


"Flowers  and  Fruit"  c.  1730 

by  Jan  van  Huysum 

original  in  Rijksmuseum ,  Amsterdam 


art  -nal  in  Prh       I  i'llr<  tion 


"The  high  end  of  the  re-creation 
field  is  dominated  by  Heritage 
House  Galleries"... Forbes  magazine 


Our  museum-quality  re-creations  are 
hand-painted  by  master  artists  in  oil  on 
fine  canvas.  Our  craftsmen  frame  them 
using  handcrafted  copies  of  period 
framing  and  our  technicians  antique 
them  authentically  for  the  age  of  the 
original  painting  we're  re-creating. 

In  our  galleries  we  maintain  an  ever 
changing  collection  of  re-creations 
ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  you. 
You  may  also  commission  custom 
re-creations  in  the  exact  sizes  and 
framing  to  fit  your  specific  needs. 

Our  full  capabilities  package  contains 
pricing  guidelines,  listings  of  current 
inventory,  testimonials  from  our  clients, 
quotation  forms  and  a  comprehensive 
colour  brochure  showing  forty  of  our 
re-creations.  We  also  have  various  large 
format  albums  of  professionally-taken 
colour  photography  showing  many  of 
our  Masterpiece  Re-Creations. 

Our  main  album  holds  a  collection  of 
330  fully-indexed  photographs  showing 
a  cross-section  of  the  paintings  we've 
re-created  over  the  years.  A  smaller 
album  presents  only  the  re-creations 
currently  in  our  inventory.  We  also 
have  a  sample  album  with  24  assorted 
colour  photographs  of  our  re-creations. 

The  charges  for  any  albums  you  order 
will,  of  course,  be  credited  against  the 
costs  of  the  paintings  you  acquire.  Our 
main  album  is  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
smaller  current  inventory  album  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  sample 
album  is  twenty-five  dollars.  All  albums 
include  our  full  capabilities  package. 
If  you'd  prefer  to  receive  only  our 
complete  capabilities  package,  the  cost 
is  ten  dollars.  Please  mention  the  name 
of  this  publication  to  insure  these  prices. 

We  offer  a  ten-day  in-home  inspection 
privilege  and  guarantee  your  absolute 
satisfaction  with  all  of  our  Masterpiece 
Re-Creations. 
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Presents 
A  newly  acquired  collection  of 
antique  carpets. 


RUSSIAN  MID  19TH  CENTURY  NEEDLEPOINT  16'4"xl2'6"  NO.  18508 

FIRST  HARDCOVER  EDITION  OF  STARK  CARPET  ANTIQUE  COLLECTION. 
AVAILABLE  TO  THE  TRADE  $26.00 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE:  D&D  BUILDING,  979  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10022  TEL.  212-752-9000 


Settle  For  More. 

The  promise  is  simple.  The  best.  And  nothing  less. 

Here  you'll  find  guest  rooms  sheathed  in  Italian  marble,  Berber  carpet  and  rattan. 

Four  uncompromising  restaurants.  More  than  an  acre  of  tiered  pools  and  waterfalls. 

Spectacular  golf  and  tennis  amidst  130  acres  of  desert,  garden  and  mountain. 

And  of  course,  nightly  turn  down  service. 


THE  PHOENICIAN 

Call  The  Phoenician  or  your  travel  professional  todav.  Reservation  Office:  800-888-8234  •  602-941-8200 
6000  East  Camelback  Road  •  Scottsdale,  Arizona  85251  •  FAX  602-947-4311 

A  member  of 

"ThefJeadin^Hotels  oftinfWoiid*  800-223-6800 
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The  legendary  era  of  sail  is 
reborn  on  Star  I  Iyer  sleek  and 

,.  she  takes  180  favored 
guests  on  7-and-l  i  da)  cruises  to 
rarely  visited  i^ris  in  tl  e  Caribbean 


I  enjo)  private-yai  hi 
hore  a  multitude  ol 
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Come  explore  Artexpo's 
international  offerings  of 
contemporary  and  traditional 
paintings,  sculptures,  limited- 
edition  prints,  monoprints  and 
more.  We  have  the  art  you're 
looking  for  to  make  your  own 
world  beautiful. 


Top  Right:  Mary 
Ann  Jones,  Head 
of  Eve,  mixed 
media  on  canvas, 
1991.  Mary  Ann 
Jones  Studio, 
Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Above:  Robert 
Bateman, 
Ceremonial 
Pose-Red-Crown 
Crane,  original 
lithograph.  Mill 
Pond  Press,  Inc., 
Venice,  FL. 

Right:  Zigi  Ben- 
Haim,  Green  on 
White,  limited- 
edition  litho- 
graph. Lea  Mails 
Art  Publishers, 
Tel  Aviv. 


Xuan-Chang  Guo,  German-W,  bronze. 
Benson  &  Howard  International  Corp.,  Ranch 
Cucamonga,  CA. 


Speciallypriced  travel  and 
accommodations  available 
through  Travel  Planners, 
800-221-3531  or  212-473-4688. 


HOURS  AND  INFORMATION:  800-331-5706. 

MARCH  5-9,  1992  •  JACOB  JAVITS  CONVENTION  CENTER 
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Editors  Letter 

The  expert  has  gotten  a  hah  rap  in  pic  in  i  times.  He 
either  knows  more  and  more  about  less  and  less,  as  the  saying 
has  it,  or  is  the  person  from  whose  advice  one  should  be 
protected,  as  Harry  Truman  used  to  exclaim.  In  the  area  of 
collecting,  however,  becoming  your  own  ex- 
pert— rather  than  relying  upon  the  kindness  of 
strangers — has  its  advantages.  Not  only  does  it 
assure  wonderful  intellectual  rewards,  but  it  also 
lessens  the  prospect  of  falling  victim  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  marketplace,  which  have  foiled 
many  a  conscientious  investor. 

This  month's  Connoisseur  illustrates  the  plea- 
^^      sures  and  pitfalls  of  collecting  fine  art.  In  "The 
Best  of  Everything,"  contributing  editor  Khoi 
1    Nguyen  vividly  captures  the  world  of  Michael 
Hall,  the  eminent  collector  of  Western  European 
sculpture.  Hall  started  out  as  an  actor  in  Hollywood  but 
changed  careers  after  being  taken  under  the  wing  of  famed  art 
historians  William  Valentiner  and  Sir  John  Pope-Hennessy .  A 
couple  of  fortuitous  finds  later,  Hall  was  well  on  his  way  to  a 
lifetime  of  collecting  objects  that  he  not  only  liked  but — since 
he  has  deeded  his  works  to  the  National  Gallery  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. — that  will  one  day  become  the  public's  treasure.  At 
the  core  of  Hall's  approach  has  been  an  adroit  mingling  of 
thought  and  emotion,  an  elevated  level  of  intuition  beyond 


mere  taste,  which  is  the  true  mark  of  connoisseurship. 

Contributing  editor  Allan  Schwartzman  found  something 
strikingly  different  in  the  story  of  another  collector — Swedish 
capitalist  Fredrik  Roos.  In  his  deft  portrait  "The  Big  Chill," 
Schwartzman  details  the  pitfalls  of  insisting  on  "art  as 
commodity."  Devoid  of  verve  and  the  undefinable  gene  that 
makes  an  informed  collector  a  great  one,  Roos  zoomed 
through  the  1980s,  feverishly  amassing  contemporary 
works,  eventually  assembling  one  of  the  world's  most 
extensive  private  holdings.  (Estimates  range  from  two  to  four 
thousand  pieces.)  The  Schnabels  and  Kiefers  were  often 
bought  more  for  investment  purposes  than  for  their  intrinsic 
qualities.  But  after  Roos  died  from  AIDS-related  complica- 
tions last  year  at  the  age  of  forty,  it  was  clear  that  neither  the 
fortune  nor  the  collection  was  worth  what  had  been  thought. 
The  announcement  that  a  great  deal  of  the  art  will  be 
auctioned  to  pay  off  the  estate's  debts  has  sent  shock  waves 
through  the  international  art  world,  which  is  contemplating 
the  possible  flooding  of  the  market  and  the  devaluation  of 
works  by  the  artists  Roos  was  collecting.  Alas,  in  the 
words  of  a  very  wise  person,  less  is  usually  more. 
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*>  Gael  Love 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Contributors 


SIMON  BLOW, 

a  Connoisseur 
contributing  editor, 
detailed  the 
disbursement  of 

f.  Princess  Diana's 
I  family  treasures  for 
^i         I  our June  1991  cover 
story.  This  month,  he  looks  at  the 
life  and  times  of  Peter  Wilson, 
the  man  who  put  Sotheby's  on 
the  map.  Page  54. 


KHOI NGUYEN, 

a  Connoisseur 
contributing  editor, 
chronicles  former 
Hollywood  glamour 
boy  Michael  Hall's 
quest  to  amass  tin- 
world's  grea 
collection  of 
Renaissant  e 
s<  ulpture.  Page  72. 


CAROL  FLAKE,  the  author 
of  Thoroughbred  Kingdoms 
(Bulfinch  Press,  1990),  recalls 
the  heyday  of  Kentucky's 
Calumet  Farm — and  the 
mismanagement  and  greed 
that  led  to  its  demise 
last  year.  Page  48. 


NICOLAS  BRUANT,  whose 

photographs  have  regularly  appeared 

in  Connoisseur,  as  well  as  HC  and 

Decoration  Internationale,  captured  the 

pastoral  beauty 

of  the  late  Peter 

Wilson's  Chateau 

de  Clavary,  near 

(  amies.  Page  54. 


ALLAN  SCHWARTZMAN  is  writing  a 

book  about  the  contemporary-art  market. 

His  first  story  as  a  Connoisseui 

contributing  editor  took  him  to  Sweden, 

where  the  announcement  that  the  late 

Fredrik  Roos's  enormous  collection 

of  Postmodernist  '■■■■!  ■ 

paintings  would  be  |  i  ^gg^ 

sold  at  auction 

sent  shock  waves 

through  the  art 

world.  Page  62. 


mark  swed,  a  music  critic  for  The  Wall 

Street  Journal,  describes  the  Disneyfication 

of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  as 

it  bids  to  become  America's  first  New 

Age  orchestra.  Page  16. 
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BRENDAN  LEMON,  whose  first  no 
A  Regular  Guy,  will  be  published 
this  year,  visited  the  upstate  New 

M^^B^B^B  York 

I  Lorraine  Bracco, 
I  an  actress  on 
|*»«»c- ■      I  the  verge  of  a 
,  *~  I  breakthrough. 

Iter*-  Page  44. 
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According  to  JLD,  Power  &  Associates, 

the  Town  &l  Country  has  the 

best  customer  satisfaction  ranking  of  any  minivan. 

By  a  comfortable  margin. 

The  American  family  never  had  it  so  luxurious.  An  abundance  of  leather.  Power 

windows  and  door  locks.  And  the  American  family  never  had  it  so  safe.  With 

a  driver's  minivan  air  bag*  Anti-lock  brakes.  Or  the  available  all-wheel  drive. 


It's  no  wonder  Town  &  Country 


owners  are  more  satisfied 


than  any  other  minivan 


owners  in  the  world!  And  for  1992, 


we  now  offer  the  Owner's  Choice  Protection  Plan.  Choose  between  a  3-year/36,000-mile 
bumper-to-bumper  warranty  or  a  7-year/70,000-mile  powertrain  warranty!*  Which  should  make 
next  year's  margin  even  more  comfortable.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-4A-CHRYSLER. 

ADVANTAGE:  CHRYSLERO 

A    DIVISION    OF    CHRYSLER    CORPORATION 


*  Fully  effective  only  with  seat  belt.  fJ.D.  Power  and  Associates  1991  Light  Duty  Truck  Customer  Satisfaction  with  product  quality  and  dealer  service.  Study  based  on  a  total  of 
10,458  consumer  responses  on  1990  models,  ft  First  owner  chooses  either  1/12  basic  with  7/70  powertrain  OR  3/36  basic  warranty.  3/36  excludes  normal  maintenance, 
adjustments  and  wear  items.  See  these  limited  warranties  and  details  at  dealer.  Restrictions  apply. 
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ART  VS.  PORN 

Your  November  issue  is  an  interesting 
study  in  contrasts:  crass  for  Jeff  Koons 
and  class  for  the  rest  of  it.  Daniel 
Pinchbeck's  "Kitsch  and  Tell"  is  filled 
with  language  mastery:  I  liked  his  de- 
scription of  Koons  as  "the  artistic  apo- 
theosis of  a  society  that  loves  to  be 
dazzled  by  celebrities,  led  into  empty 
wars  with  jingoistic  fervor,  and  humili- 
ated on  game  shows."  This  is  also  true 
of  other  celebrities  of  Koons's  ilk  and 
boils  down  to  much  ado  about  nothings. 

Pinchbeck  reports  that  Koons  "un- 
derwent intensive  weight  training  and 
physical  treatment  sessions."  Unless 
the  treatments  were  for  a  sex  change, 
Koons  should  be  given  a  refund.  In  the 
painting,  he  looks  more  feminine  than 
his  wife. 

It  was  shocking  to  learn  that  in  one 
of  Koons's  shows,  his  art  sold  for 
S5  million,  but  why  begrudge  a  person 
so  seemingly  bankrupt  in  anything  but 
deviation  something  as  unimportant 
as  filthy  lucre? 

Maxine  Gladys  Brooks 
Sun  Lakes,  AZ 

I've  always  considered  your  magazine 
to  be  at  the  top  of  the  publication  world. 
The  Jeff  Koons  piece  lowers  you  to  the 
bottom  stair.  This  weirdo  "artist" — I 
use  the  term  loosely — and  his  porno- 
graphically  talented  wife  hardly  belong 
in  a  magazine  such  as  yours. 

J.  P.  Randies 
Eastchester,  NY 

The  story  of  Jeff  Koons  reveals  not  so 
much  the  banality  of  evil  as  the  evil  of 
banality. 

E.  J.  Toner,  Jr. 
Howell,  NJ 

MARGARITA'S  ORIGINS 

F.  Paul  Pacult's  piece  on  tequila  ["The 
Cocktail  Hour,"  October]  was  interest- 
ing and  accurate — to  a  point.  But  credit- 
ing the  invention  of  the  margarita  to  the 
Tail  o'  the  Cock  restaurant  in  Sherman 
Oaks,  California,  in  the  1950s  has  raised 
the  eyebrows  of  those,  including  my- 
self, who  were  enjoying  the  drink  as  far 
back  as  1941  it  !'<issong's  Cantina  in 
Ensenada,  Baja  (  nia. 

It  took  about  a  for  tin    Irmk's 


popularity  to  cross  the  border  into  Alta 
California;  subsequently,  bartenders  in 
such  Mexican  towns  as  La  Gloria,  out- 
side Tijuana,  and  Mexicali  also  claimed 
authorship. 

John  F.  Beck 
Encino,  CA 

F.  Paul  Pacult  replies:  Research  pointed 
to  as  many  as  six  establishments — from 
California  to  Texas — that  claimed  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  the  margarita.  The 
majority  of  our  sources,  however,  cred- 
ited the  Tail  o'  the  Cock  as  being  its 
originator.  If,  indeed,  Mr.  Beck  was 
savoring  the  margarita  in  Baja  Califor- 
nia in  the  1940s,  it  clearly  took  a  while  to 
cross  the  border.  Another  famous 
mixed  drink,  the  daiquiri,  is  claimed  by 
at  least  four  different  bars  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

SHOCKING  BUT  TRUE 

As  a  collector  oifactice  (display  perfume 
bottles),  I  was  pleased  to  see  your  article 
about  these  wonderful  marriages  of  art 
and  commerce  ["Collecting,"  by  An- 
drea DiNoto,  December].  It  is  of  partic- 
ular interest  that  the  bottle  for  Elsa 
Schiaparelli's  scent  Shocking  was  de- 
signed by  Surrealist  artist  Leonor  Fini. 
Legend  has  it  that  the  bottle  was  based 
on  the  torso  of  Mae  West.  An  eighteen- 
inch  Shocking  factice,  incidentally,  is 
prominently  displayed  in  the  perfume 
shop  where  Leslie  Caron  works  in  the 
film  An  American  in  Paris. 

Neil  P.  Zukerman 
New  York,  NY 

TITO  FOR  TAT 

I  was  surprised  to  open  the  November 
issue  of  Connoisseur  and  find  Marshal 
Tito's  face  staring  at  me — the  omnipres- 
ent face  that  used  to  stare  at  me  from 
every  public  wall  in  the  country  where  I 
was  born  and  lived  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ["Tito's  Retreat,"  by  Marlene 
Nadle].  The  tone  of  the  story  was  no 
less  surprising.  Apart  from  a  very  few 
"dinosaur"  Titoists  scattered  across 
what  remains  of  Yugoslavia,  not 
many  people  have  any  respect  for 
this  velvet-gloved  dictator  and  short- 
sighted visionary. 

There   is   undoubtedly   some   gossip 
value-  in  Ins  mixed  company  offilmstai 


and  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Formica  bars  and 
Hellenistic  villas,  Gatsby-like  pastel 
sweaters  and  ruthless  elimination  of 
too-ambitious  comrades.  Yet  Tito  was 
not  a  wise  politician:  his  foreign  politics 
were  a  disaster  (involvement  with  the 
nonaligned  movement  turned  Yugosla- 
via into  the  only  European  Third  World 
country),  and  in  domestic  affairs  he  was 
a  cross  between  a  Roman  emperor  and  a 
Leninist  tyrant.  As  he  himself  said  in  a 
TV  interview:  "I  always  liked  nice 
clothes,  fine  food,  easy  living.  I  never 
liked  to  work  hard.  That's  why  I  be- 
came a  revolutionary." 

Sanja  Brizic 
Venice,  CA 

ICONOCLASTIC  OUTLOOK 

The  relevance  and  vigor  and  variety  that 
I'd  long  started  to  miss  in  Connoisseur 
are  back,  and  it's  wonderful.  Your  last 
few  issues  showed  a  refreshing  willing- 
ness to  explore  iconoclasm,  boldness, 
even  scandal. 

Stanley  Pinto 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia 

A  FEDERAL  CASE 

I  rarely  take  the  time  to  send  off  notes  of 
comment,  but  your  article  on  American 
antiques  ["Valuations,"  byjerry  Patter- 
son, October]  was  so  well  written  that  I 
felt  compelled  to  thank  you.  We  Ameri- 
cans have  always  taken  a  backseat,  step- 
child posture  in  the  world  market  of 
furniture  and  design.  Your  article  gave 
due  credit  to  our  own  artists  and  crafts- 
people. 

Jack  Wilson 
Santa  Ana,  CA 

EYE  FOR  AN  EYE 

If  you  should  ever  find  cause  to  run  a 
sequel  to  your  Espartaco  article  ["Lord 
of  the  Ring,"  by  William  Lyon,  Octo- 
ber] hailing  the  fall  of  a  "great"  bull- 
fighter with  a  matched  set  of  three-inch- 
deep  puncture  wounds  on  his  buttocks, 
I'm  sure  it  would  be  well  received. 

Kathleen  E.  Blumling 
Lemon  Grove,  CA 

Letters  to   the  Editor  should  be  sent  to 

Connoisseur,     1790    Broadway,     New 

\  \     '1019.  Letters  may  be  edited  in 

the  interest  of  space  and  clarity. 
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ERTE:   'THE  WAVE" 

FROM  THE  "GLAMOUR  IN  BRONZE"  COLLECTION 

THIS  LIMITED  EDITION  BRONZE  SCULPTURE.  18"  HIGH,  FROM  THE  20TH  CENTURY  MASTER.  ERTE. 
ONCE  AGAIN  EMPHASIZES  THE  ARTISTS  ABILITY  TO  PROJECT  THE  SENSUALITY  OF  FEMININE 
BEAUTY.  THE  SIREN  EMERGES  FROM  THE  WAVES  WITH  ARMS  OUTSTRETCHED.  AN 
ANTHROPOMORTHIC  VISION  OF  BEAUTY  BORNE  FROM  THE  SEA. 

THE  BOOK.  ERTE  -  THE  LAST  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  E.P  DUTTON,  IS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  THIS  BOOK 
COMPLETES  THE  PUBLISHED  RECORD  OF  THE  ARTISTS  SCULPTURE  AND  GRAPHIC  OEUVRE.  "THE 
WAVE",  ILLUSTRATED  ON  PAGE  131,  IS  A  FINE  EXAMPLE  OF  ERTE'S  MASTERFUL  IMAGINATIVE  STYLE. 

CHALK  &  VERM  I  LION  O 

FINE  ARTS      200  GREENWICH  AVENUE      GREENWICH,  CT  06830      203»869«9500      FAX  203 •  869 "9520 
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Deconstructing  Disney: 
Architect  Frank  Gehry  wrth 
his  design  for  the  Los 

Angeles  Philharmonic's 
home,  paid  for  by  Lillian 
Disney,  Watt's  widow. 


Music 


PACIFIC 

OVERTURES 

Thanks  to  managing  director  Ernest  Fleischmann,  architect  Frank  Gehry, 
and  benefactor  Lillian  Disney,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic — once  considered 
a  Mickey  Mouse  orchestra — is  becoming  a  model  for  the  twenty-first  century. 

by  Mark  Swed 


Compare  these  two  scenes  from  a 
great  American  city  still  in  the  process 
of  becoming. 

The  first  takes  place  on  a  sultry  night 
as  eighteen  thousand  people  bask  in  the 
radiant  glow  of  the  crescent-shaped 
stage  of  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  the  sum- 
mer home  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic. From  all  vantage  points — 
whether  in  the  glitterati-dotted  boxes  or 
on  the  cheaper  bench  seats  a  small 
mountain  away — the  scene  has  an  al- 
most ethereal  aura  as  the  Philharmonic 
(or  its  pop  progeny,  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  Orchestra)  enchants  even  the  least 
discerning  ear.  In  these  surroundings, 
any  orchestra  might  seem  wonderful, 
but  the  Philharmonic — now  considered 
a  very  good  orchestra — practically  em- 
braces a  cultural  ideal,  that  glorious 
meeting  of  art,  architecture,  and  ambi- 
ence the  ancient  Greeks  so  admired. 
Hearing  the  orchestra  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  is  an  urban  experience  rarely 
matched  anywhere  in  the  country,  let 
alone  in  this  mailed  megalopolis. 

Then  there  is  the  Dorothy  Chandler 
Pavilion,  where  the  Philharmonic 
shares  its  far  more  extensive  winter 
season  with  opera  and  dance  companies. 
Part  of  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center,  a 
complex  of  isolated  structures  devoted 
to  music,  dance,  theater,  and  opera  set 
in  a  barren,  windswept  plaza,  the  Chan- 
dler is  a  fair  example  of  the  stone-and- 
glass  mausoleums  that  sprung  up 
around  the  country  in  the  late  fifties  and 
sixties.  Here,  as  audiences  pay  their 
cultural  dues,  you  can  find  what  one 
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particularly  acerbic  social  critic  calls 
"the  kind  of  grotesque  and  decrepit 
politesse,  the  official  etiquette,  that  pre- 
vails at  a  morgue.  You'd  think  this  is  a 
service  for  the  departed,  and  we're  all 
supposed  to  be  very  quiet  and  very 
nicely  turned  out.  And  then  you're 
supposed  to  get  the  hell  out  of  there!" 

Granted,  this  contrast  is  oversimpli- 
fied. Whereas  the  Hollywood  Bowl  can 
be  an  alluring  place  to  hear  an  orchestra, 
its  many  alfresco  distractions  can  be 
annoying  to  the  serious  listener:  wine 
bottles  roll  down  rows  of  steps;  some 
audience  members  yell  "Play  ball!"  be- 
fore a  concert;  police  helicopters  swoop 
overhead  aiming  their  spotlights  on 
crime-ridden  Hollywood  Boulevard 
below.  And  the  Dorothy  Chandler  Pa- 
vilion isn't  always  as  funereal  as  that 
critic,  who  happens  to  be  Peter  Sellars, 
the  Philharmonic's  creative  consultant, 
makes  it  out  to  be.  But  the  difference 
between  summer  and  winter  is  nonethe- 
less bold:  even  though  the  music  may  be 
better  downtown,  Los  Angeles  audi- 
ences go  to  the  Hollywood  Bowl  for 
pleasure,  to  the  Dorothy  Chandler  Pa- 
vilion out  of  duty. 

The  contrast  is  a  symbol  of  the  chal- 
lenge facing  that  endangered  species, 
the  American  symphony  orchestra,  as  it 
tries  to  balance  the  requirements  of  the 
classical  repertoire  while  appealing  to  a 
new  generation  of  listeners.  The  prob- 
lem goes  beyond  the  aging  of  the  sym- 
phony audience — although  it  is  a  rare 
concert  now  where  the  view  from  the 
balcony  does  not  reveal  a  sea  of  gray  hair 


(or,  on  matinee  days,  matronly  blue).  It 
even  goes  beyond  the  drying  up  of 
traditional  sources  of  funding — wealthy 
patrons,  corporations,  the  govern- 
ment— as  expenses  skyrocket.  Today, 
it's  the  very  concept  of  the  Western 
orchestra  that  needs  defending,  from 
both  the  once  supportive  intellectual 
left — which  now  labels  the  concept  of  a 
man  with  a  big  stick  telling  everybody 
else  what  to  do  a  form  of  outdated 
patriarchal  Eurocentrism — and  the  rest 
of  the  American  body  politic,  which 
couldn't  care  less  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  things  may  soon  be  very  different 
in  Los  Angeles.  While  most  orchestras 
are  still  clinging  to  nineteenth-century 
traditions,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic— if  it  can  pull  it  off — may  turn 
out  to  be  the  first  postmodern  orchestra 
by  the  time  we  enter  the  new  century.  It 
will  play  in  a  striking,  hip  new  concert 
hall  designed  by  California  architect 
Frank  Gehry  and  funded  by  the  Disney 
fortune,  a  structure  that  will  be  as 
indigenously  Los  Angeles  as  the  gilded 
Musikvereinsgebaudc  is  Old  World  Vi- 
enna. It  will  cross  cultural  barriers  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  a  multiethnic 
community  in  a  way  no  major  orchestra 
in  this  country  has  yet  attempted.  It  will 
both  rcinvigorate  the  standard  reper- 
toire and  forge  new  ties  with  living 
composers  to  create  a  contemporary 
one.  It  will  become  all  bands  for  all 
people  and  all  musics. 

"We're  going  to  skip  over  getting  the 
orchestra  into  this  century,"  announces 
Sellars.    "Let's  just    put   them    in    the 


twenty-first  century.  It's  too  late  to  do 
the  twentieth  century." 

AS  FART  OF  HIS  QUEST  FOR  THE  NEW, 
discovering  fresh  talent  has  become  a 
mission  for  the  Philharmonic's  veteran 


managing  director,  Ernest  Fleisch- 
mann.  Ten  years  ago  he  created  the 
summer-training  Institute  Orchestra, 
with  the  late  Leonard  Bernstein  as  its 
head.  He  actively  promotes  education, 
his  most  recent  scheme  being  to  have 
Sellars  direct  half-hour  videos  about 
living  composers  in  the  MTV  style  kids 
identify  with.  Fleischmann  was  the  first 
manager  of  an  American  orchestra  to 
establish  a  relationship  with  the  stellar 
young  British  conductor  Simon  Rattle, 
whom  he  made  the  orchestra's  principal 
guest  conductor.  And  while  other  ma- 
jor American  orchestras  seem  to  be 
digging  in.  hiring  senior  German  music 
directors  (Kurt  Masur  in  New  York, 
Wolfgang  Sawallisch  in  Philadelphia), 
Fleischmann  is  putting  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  in  the  han<  fl  i  iVkka 
Salonen, a thirty-thn    -.  IFinnish 

music  dire<  ti  i    with  the  lo<  Hum 
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charisma,  and  marketability  of  a  Holly- 
wood star. 

Fleischmann  has  also  tried  to  get 
beyond  the  aging  subscription  audience 
by  wooing  the  Museum  of  Contempo- 
rary Art  (MOCA)  crowd — college  stu- 
dents, yuppies,  and  avant- 
garde  types — which  generally 
prefers  listening  to  classical 
music  on  CDs  and  from  the 
comfortable  confines  of  a  hot 
tub.  Last  season  Fleischmann 
instituted  a  new  series,  "Phil- 
harmonic Style,"  quickly 
dubbed  the  "Yuppie  Con- 
certs." The  events  included 
drinks  and  hors  d'oeuvres  at 
MOCA,  a  preconcert  lecture, 
and  a  Philharmonic  concert  at 
the  Music  Center  up  the  road 
with  dessert  and  dancing  in  the 
lobby  afterward.  The  response 
was  good;  although  there  were 
complaints  about  insufficient 
quantities  of  food,  the  crowds 
were  encouragingly  large. 

Taking  a  substantial  financial 
risk  last  year,  Fleischmann  also 
created  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
Orchestra  to  relieve  the  Phil- 
harmonic from  pops  assign- 
ments in  the  summer  and  also 
to  completely  rethink  the  Ar- 
thur Fiedler-style  Boston  Pops 
formulas  that  younger  audi- 
ences find  barely  distinguish- 
able from  Lawrence  Welk's 
music.  Under  the  direction  of 
John  Mauceri,  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  Orchestra  has  begun  reviving 
classic  Hollywood  film  scores,  some  by 
emigre  composers  like  Erich  Korngold, 
who  came  out  of  the  German  classical 
tradition.  The  effort  is  paying  off  in 
spades:  the  orchestra's  premier  record- 
ing, Hollywood  Dreams  (Philips),  with 
selections  ranging  from  the  first  record- 
ing of  a  Schoenberg  fanfare  to  music 


from  The  Wizard  of  Oz,  topped  the 
Billboard  charts  of  the  twenty  top-selling 
crossover  albums. 

Despite  all  these  successes,  Fleisch- 
mann has  lately  had  a  number  of  in- 
creasingly onerous  economic  burdens 
placed  on  him.  A  combination  of  a 
$1.15  million  deficit,  a  financial  scandal, 
and  the  Music  Center's  antediluvian 
fund-raising  apparatus  threatens  to 
undo  much  of  what  the  Philharmonic 
has  so  optimistically  begun. 

That  fund-raising  apparatus  began 
decades  ago  with  socialite  and  arts  pa- 
tron Dorothy  Chandler,  who  has  al- 
ways been  zealously  devoted  to  her  own 
vision  of  the  arts.  As  instrumental  in 
getting  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center 
built  as  the  Rockefellers  were  in  the  case 
of  New  York's  Lincoln  Center,  "Buff," 
as  she  is  fondly  known,  also  exercised  an 
almost  Madame  Ceausescu— like  interest 
in  power  and  in  keeping  it  centralized  in 
people  of  her  ilk — her  socialite  friends 
from  Pasadena  and  Bel-Air.  In  order  to 
maintain  control  over  the  various  orga- 
nizations within  the  Music  Center — 
they  currently  include  the  Ahmanson 
Theatre,  the  Mark  Taper  Forum,  the 
Music  Center  Opera,  the  Master  Cho- 
rale, and  the  Philharmonic — she  created 
a  superstructure  run  by  her  former 
volunteers,  who  collect  a  Unified  Fund 
to  be  divided  among  the  resident  com- 
panies. Each  organization  can  raise 
money  on  its  own  for  specific  projects 
but  not  for  operating  costs. 

The  Unified  Fund  has  always  been 
controlled  by  either  Mrs.  Chandler, 
now  ninety  and  no  longer  actively  in- 
volved in  cultural  projects,  or  her  hand- 
picked  successors,  few  of  whom  have 
any  real  arts  background;  the  current 
Music  Center  president,  Esther  Wach- 
tell,  began  as  one  of  Mrs.  Chandler's 
volunteers.  These  administrators  have 
traditionally  been  the  most  conservative 
force  of  the  Music  Center,   wielding 


Dorothy  ("Buff")  Chandler  and  the  House  That  Buff  Built,  the  Chandler  Pavilion. 


their  power  by  deter- 
mining what  size 
pieces  of  the  Unified 
Fund  pie  will  go  to 
each  organization. 

Now,    however, 
the    administrators 
have    gotten    into 
trouble.  Last  fall,  the 
Music  Center  announced  that  it  had 
made  inaccurate  estimates  of  its  Unified 
Fund  and  was  $3  million  short.   The 
error  was  credited  to  a  Music  Center 
vice  president,  James  B.   Black,   who 
was  forced  to  resign,  although  many 
Ibelieve  that  Black  was  a  scapegoat  for 
widespread  mismanagement. 

This  latest  unexpected  lack  of  funds 
[has  meant  the  death  of  some  of  Fleisch- 
jmann's  pet  projects.  No  longer  can  the 
.Philharmonic  afford  its  innovative 
.monthly  magazine,  Upbeat',  or  maintain 
the  Institute  Orchestra.  Staff  has  been 
cut  and  those  remaining,  excluding  the 
musicians,  have  been  forced  to  accept 
[pay  cuts. 

"It  is  harder  than  it's  ever  been,  I  must 
say,  in  my  whole  career,"  complains  a 
weary  and  depressed-looking  Fleisch- 


Edifice  Complex:  The  latest  Gehry  working  model  of  Disney  Concert  Hall,  now 
under  construction  after  a  five-year  struggle,  and  benefactor  Lillian  Disney. 

mann  after  months  of  fighting  the  or- 
chestra board's  cost-cutting  demands. 
"The  orchestra  is  really  poised  for 
something  remarkable.  I've  never,  in  all 
this  time,  felt  that  there  is  such  an 
unlimited  possibility  as  now.  So  it  is 
ironic  that  all  this  is  happening  at  a  time 
when  funding  is  ever  more  difficult  to 
come  by,  when  public  perceptions  and 
values  are  undergoing  some  dramatic 
changes." 

Conventional  wisdom  has  it  that 
Los  Angeles  is  a  town  without  tradition, 
where  the  arts  blossom  anew  or  not  at 
all.  But  this  is  not  just  an  oversimplified 
viewpoint;  it's  downright  wrong.  In 
this  country,  Los  Angeles's  musical 
riches  over  the  past  half  century  have 
probably  been  second  only  to  those  of 


New  York  City.  Its  resi- 
dents have  included  Schoen- 
bcrg,  Stravinsky,  Heifetz, 
Rachmaninoff,  Gershwin, 
and  many  other  great  com- 
posers and  musicians,  includ- 
ing the  celebrated  German 
conductor  Otto  Klemperer, 
who  was  music  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  from 
1933  to  1939. 

But  these  musicians  brought  with 
them  traditions  that  didn't  necessarily 
mix  with  one  another  or  their  adopted 
clime — although,  in  the  best  surrealistic 
southern  California  tradition,  Schoen- 
berg  played  tennis,  if  not  music,  with 
Gershwin.  Unlike  the  members  of  the 
film  colony,  the  musicians  did  not  con- 
stitute a  "community"  readily  identifi- 
able to  the  rest  of  the  world  (although 
Stravinsky  and  Schoenberg,  the  two 
highly  competitive  composers  who 
dominated  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
lived  only  blocks  apart  in  Beverly  Hills, 
they  never  met).  As  a  result,  the  world 
didn't  take  notice  of  Klemperer  in  Los 
Angeles  during  the  thirties  the  way  it 
had  in  the  (Continued  on  page  92) 
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THE  SOUND  OF 

MONEY 

An  adventurous  group 
of  Hollywood  talents 
is  gambling  that  America 
will  flock  to  a  new  wave 
of  film  musicals. 

by  James  Greenberg 


When  Stanley  Donen,  the  direc- 
tor  of  some  of  the  most  glorious  Holly- 
wood musicals  ever  made,  was  told  that 
the  Disney  studio  was  producing  an 
old-fashioned,  break-into-song  musical 
directed  by  choreographer  Kenny  Orte- 
ga, all  he  could  say  was,  "Poor  Ortega. " 

Donen,  the  codirector  of  such  classics 
as  On  the  Town,  Singin'  in  the  Rain  (both 
with  Gene  Kelly),  and  Damn  Yankees 
(with  George  Abbott),  says  that  "musi- 
cals have  always  been  a  hard  thing  to 
accomplish,  and  to  try  to  do  it  for  an 
audience  that  isn't  accustomed  to  it  is 
very  complicated.  It's  like  doing  ajapa- 
nese  Noh  play  for  the  screen." 

But  musicals  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  are 
resurfacing  in  Hollywood  and  their  re- 
ception at  the  box  office  is  being  closely 
watched.  Mark  Rydell's  For  the  Boys,  a 
holiday  release  starring  Bette  Midler 
and  James  Caan  as  a  song-and-dance 
team  who  spend  a  lifetime  performing 
for  U.S.  troops,  was  the  disappointing- 
ly received  first  of  the  new  generation. 
Disney  fared  much  better,  scoring  an 
artistic  and  commercial  triumph  with 
Beauty  and  the  Beast,  a  full-scale  animat- 
ed musical  with  songs  by  Alan  Menken 
and  the  late  Howard  Ashman.  Opening 
later  this  year  is  Newsies,  a  turn-of-the- 
century  American  Oliver  directed  by 
Ortega.  Numerous  other  projects  are  in 
development  at  studios  all  around 
town.  Top-non  h  filmmakers  who  have 
long  had  a  sc(  nt  al  ction  tor  the  genre 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  realize  pel 
projects.  Hob  Reinei  is  planning  a  musi- 
cal   comedy,    assisted    by    soi 1 1'     (lost- 


Gene  Kelly,  Singin' in  the  Rain's 
quadruple  threat — actor,  singer, 
dancer,  director — epitomizes  the 
spirit  of  old-style  musicals. 


friends:  Stephen  Sondheim  is  compos- 
ing the  music  and  William  Goldman  is 
working  on  the  screenplay.  James  L. 
Brooks  wrote  and  will  direct  It's  Only 
a  Movie,  to  be  choreographed  by 
Twyla  Tharp.  Whitney  Houston  is  slat- 
ed to  star  in  a  gospel  version  of  The 
Music  Man  and  a  remake  of  Daddy  Long 
Legs.  And  if  that  isn't  enough,  how 
about  a  rap  version  of  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land— Yo  Alice? 

Why,  after  years  of  limited  activity,  is 
the  much-maligned  genre  making  a 
comeback?  Since  everything  old  is  new 
again,  especially  in  Hollywood,  it  can 
be  seen,  in  part,  as  a  cyclical  develop- 
ment intensified  by  a  desire  to  exploit 
tin-  revolution  in  music  spawned  by 
Ml  V  As  .1  r<  ult  of  the  musical  video 
Irome,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to 
expei  i    mui,  ,!  .  to  [ook    the  way  they 


used  to.  More  than  anything,  their 
revival  is  about  adapting  the  form  to 
reflect  today's  sensibilities.  "I  think 
you'd  have  trouble  getting  away  with 
Oklahoma!  today,'"  says  Rydell. 

Assuming  that  a  modern  audience  is 
not  inclined  to  sit  still  for  break-into- 
song  musicals,  filmmakers  are  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  use  the  way  we  look  at 
music  and  image  now  and  incorporate 
that  into  the  traditional  film-musical 
structure. 

Of  course,  musicals  never  died  out.  In 
recent  years,  attempts  to  revitalize  the 
genre  have  included  sporadic  sound 
track  projects,  such  as  Saturday  Night 
Fever,  Flashdance,  and  Dirty  Dancing, 
which  were  built  entirely  around  the 
music  although  no  one  actually  sang  on- 
screen. Performance  musicals  such  as 
The  Rose,  in  which  songs  arc  presented 
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MUSEUM  QUALITY. 


For  years,  some  of  the  finest  oriental  rugs  in  the  world 
could  only  be  found  in  museums.  Not  any  more. 
Tianjin-Philadelphia  has  reproduced  oriental  rug  de- 
signs from  some  of  the  world's  leading  museums.  A  floral 
Kurdistan  in  The  Winterthur  Museum.  A  classic  Heriz 
at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  A  Laver  Kermen 
from  Historic  Natchez.  A  superb  Aubusson  from  the 
Palace  of  Versailles  in  France.  All  are  rare.  All  are 
unique.  And  they  are  just  part  of  the  Tianjin-Philadel- 
phia Museum  Oriental  Rug  Collection.  Other  museums 
include:  The  Biltmore  Estate,  Viscaya,  Stately  Homes  of 


Great  Britain,  Historic  Charleston,  Museums  of  Histor- 
ic Salem,  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  The 
Brooklyn  Museum,  Historic  Natchez.  The  British  Na- 
tional Trust  Collection,  The  Textile  Museum,  Independ- 
ence Hall  and  the  Preservation  Society  of  Newport.  All 
in  all,  it  is  the  largest  collection  of  museum  rug  repro- 
ductions ever  assembled.  Anywhere.  Every  100%  wool 
handmade,  hand-knotted  rug  is  checked  for  accuracy 
and  each  comes  with  our  unique  lifetime  guarantee. 

See  your  local  dealer  for  details  and  a  description  of 
our  complete  Museum  Collection,  or  write 


TIANJIN-PHILADELPHIA  CARPET  COMPANY 

231 W.  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue  •  Philadelphia,  PA  19119  •  (215)  247-3535  •  Fax  (215)  242-8659 


in  a  backstage  or  concert  setting,  are 
occasionally  attempted  as  star  vehicles. 
Although  some  purists  may  not  consid- 
er these  true  musicals,  the  nature  of  film 
has  changed  so  much  that  hardly  anyone 
can  say  what  a  musical  is  these  days. 

"My  idea  of  a  real  musical  is  one  in 
which  the  action  and  the  plot  move  on 
the  singing  and  dancing  of  the  charac- 
ters and  the  story  is  never  interrupted 
for  just  a  routine  or  to  sell  a  record," 
says  Gene  Kelly,  maintaining  that  even 
his  hits  never  just  "broke  into  song." 

What  most  people  think  of  as  musi- 
cals— high-stepping,  show-stopping 
Broadway  productions — are  rarely 
made  anymore,  for  either  stage  or  film. 
The  last  successful  movie  attempt  was 
Grease  in  1978.  Since  then,  a  string  of 
box  office  failures — Annie,  Little  Shop  of 
Horrors,  and  A  Chorus  Line,  among 
others — has  convinced  many  industry 
insiders  that  it's  an  unworkable  and 
unprofitable  form.  But  many  feel  this  an 
unfair  judgment  of  a  genre  ripe  with 
possibilities.  "If  Chorus  Line  comes  out 
and  bombs,  people  don't  say  it  was  a 
very  poor  film — they  say  people  don't 
want  to  see  musicals.  It's  very  unfair  and 
incorrect,"  says  producer  Craig  Zadan 
(Footloose,  Sing),  author  of  a  much  ad- 


A  scene  from  Walt  Disney  Pictures'  Newsies, 
the  story  of  an  1899  newsboy  strike. 


mired  book,  Sondheim  &  Co. 

But  with  the  arrival  of  For  the  Boys 
from  20th  Century-Fox  and  Beauty  and 
the  Beast  and  Newsies  from  Disney,  musi- 
cals seem  to  be  back  in  style  for  the 
moment.  In  Hollywood,  no  one  wants 
to  be  first,  but  everyone  wants  to  be 
second.  "All  it  takes  is  for  our  studio  to 
decide  they're  K()inK  to  do  musicals,  as 
Disney  has  done,"  says  Zadan.  "As  a 
result,  word  ^cts  around    md  evei 

says,   'Wait  a   minute,    why's   Disney 


doing  all  these  musicals?  We 
should  start  doing  some  mu- 
sicals.' And  then  it  builds 
from  there." 

Kenny  Ortega  is  burn- 
ing  off  some  excess  energy 
by  doing  a  quick  shuffle  on 
the  Old  New  York  street  on 
the  Universal  back  lot  where 
Newsies  is  being  shot.  After 
choreographing  for  the 
stage,  music  videos,  and 
films,  Ortega  is  finally  get- 
ting his  first  chance  to  direct, 
something  he's  thought 
about  for  years.  Yet  even 
he's  not  sure  what  kind  of 
film  he's  making. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  put 
my  finger  on  it,  because  I 
don't  know  what  it  is  yet," 
he  muses.  "I'm  just  trusting 
that  it  will  work,  and  I'm  going  with 
it — experimenting.  There's  a  lot  of  ner- 
vous people  watching  who  are  spending 
a  lot  of  money."  He  imagines  them 
asking,  "What  are  you  doing?"  and  then 
laughs,  because  he  has  only  a  partial 
answer. 

is  a  hybrid  that  seems  to  have 
one  foot  in  the  fifties  and  one 
in  the  nineties.  So  does  Or- 
tega, who  at  forty-one  says 
he  grew  up  on  rock  and  roll 
and  musicals.  He  has  cho- 
reographed videos  for  Ma- 
donna and  Cher  as  well  as 
the  film  Dirty  Dancing.  His 
braided  ponytail  and  youth- 
ful manner  speak  of  a  con- 
temporary sensibility,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  is  pals  with 
Gene  Kelly,  whom  he 
brought  to  rehearsals  one 
afternoon.  "I  listen  to  him 
with  a  big  ear, "  says  Ortega. 
"His  ideas  are  timeless." 
Based  on  a  true  story 
about  vagabond  newspaper  boys  who 
went  on  strike  against  Joseph  Pulitzer 
(played  by  Robert  Duvall)  in  1 899  when 
he  tried  to  raise  the  price  on  the  papers 
he  sold  to  them,  Newsies  is  a  throwback 
to  the  old-fashioned  musical  but  with  a 
more  realistic,  hard-edged  approach 
than  fans  or  the  genre  are  used  to  seeing. 
Ortega  describes  the  film  as  Oliver 
meets  If*  I  Side  Story  meets  M  IV.  "In 
old  musicals  the  relationships  were 
kind   ol    lightweight.    We've    woi 
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Newsies  director  Kenny  Ortega  on  the  set. 

hard  to  bring  some  honest  dimensions 
to  Newsies.  It's  not  fluff.  It's  a  drama  that 
uses  music  and  dance  to  help  tell  a 
story." 

Originally  developed  as  a  straight 
drama,  Newsies  is  Disney's  first  live- 
action  musical  in  more  than  a  decade. 
Ann-Margret's  presence  as  a  vaudeville 
singer  who  befriends  the  boys  adds  a  bit 
of  musical  lineage  to  the  production:  her 
credits  include  Bye  Bye  Birdie,  Tommy, 
and  Viva  Las  Vegas. 

The  film  contains  nine  songs  written 
by  Menken  (The  Little  Mermaid,  Little 
Shop  of  Horrors),  who  tried  to  keep 
Ortega's  strengths  in  mind  while  com- 
posing and  make  the  music  as  dance 
oriented  as  possible.  "Just  the  same,  you 
pick  pivotal  moments  when  characters 
can  sing  their  wants  and  desires,  and  in 
that  sense  it's  very  much  like  a  stage 
musical,"  Menken  observes. 

Despite  Ortega's  desire  to  give  the 
action  a  contemporary  look,  he  was 
careful  not  to  let  a  flashy  style  get  in  the 
way  of  the  story.  His  model  for  this  was 
the  simplicity  of  William  Wyler's  Dead 
End  with  the  Bowery  Boys  and  Kelly's 
choreography.  Ortega  choreographed 
the  film  Xanadu,  which  is  when  he  met 
Kelly.  He  has  also  studied  the  master's 
work  in  Singin'  in  the  Rain — "the  rela- 
tionship of  the  choreography  and  the 
camera,  coordinating  the  movement 
between  the  dolly  grip  and  the  dancer  in 
relation  to  the  seconds  and  the  bars  and 
the  size  of  the  frame,"  he  says. 

Putting  together  (Continued  on  page  9A\ 
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SUSAN    HALL 

PAINTINGS    &    MONOTYPES 
NEW    WORK 

MONOTYPES    PUBLISHED    BY    SHARKS,    INC. 


FEBRUARY    20TH    THROUGH    MARCH    4TH,     1992 

OPENING    RECEPTION    FEBRUARY    20TH,    FROM    5-9    PM 
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APOCALY 

NOW  AND  Tl 

Two  recent  books  present 
the  end  of  the  world — 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
a  modern  naturalist  and 
a  medieval  monk. 

by  Susanna  Moore 


Long  before  the  advent  of  atom- 
ic weapons,  visions  of  the  apocalypse 
captured  the  imagination  of  entire  cul- 
tures. In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  so-called 
inevitable  end  of  the  world — which 
would  occur  with  the  Second  Coming 
of  Christ — was  not  merely  a  theory  but 
an  accepted  fact  promulgated  by  the 
Church.  The  millennium  in  medieval 
Europe  was  to  be  an  occasion  for  rejoic- 
ing— that  is,  if  you  could  bear  living  life 
strictly  according  to  orthodox  Christian 
tenets. 

The  iconography  of  the  apocalypse 
provided  the  subject  matter  for  illumi- 
nated manuscripts  and  church  commis- 
sions. One  of  the  finest  examples  is  the 
Morgan  Beatus  Manuscript.  Sometime  in 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  a  monk 
and  painter  named  Maius  was  instructed 
by  the  Spanish  monastery  of  St.  Michael 
to  make  a  copy  of 


Robert  Glenn  Ketchum,  CVNRA  #866  (1988).  From  Overlooked  in  America: 
The  Success  and  Failure  of  Federal  Land  Management  (Aperture). 


the  Beatus  Com- 
mentary, a  series  of 
eighth-century 
apocalypse  illus- 
trations named  af- 
ter the  monk  who 
made  them.  Al- 
though the  origi- 
nal was  lost, 
Maius's  reproduc- 
tion remained  in 
private  hands  in 
Spain  until  the 
mid-nineteenth 
century,  when  it 
was  exchanged  for 
a  silver  watch;  it 
was  eventually  i< 
quired     by     (.  P 
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The  Victory  of  the  Lamb  over  the  Kings,  a 
tenth-century  illustration.  From  A  Spanish 
Apocalypse:  The  Morgan  Beatus  Manuscript 
(George  Braziller). 


Morgan,  Jr.,  in  1919.  These  vividly 
abstract  depictions  of  the  Second  Com- 
ing of  Christ  were  recently  on  display  at 
the  Morgan  Library  in  New  York  City, 
where  visions  of  the  end  of  the  world  no 
doubt  strike  a  special  chord. 

A  Spanish  Apocalypse:  The  Morgan 
Beatus  Manuscript  (George  Braziller, 
$175),  with  commentary  by  John  Wil- 
liams, is  a  fine  edition  of  the  illumina- 
tions, reproduced  in  vibrant  color  and  in 
their  exact  size.  As  Barbara  A.  Shailor 
notes  in  her  introduction,  the  Morgan 
Beatus  is  a  "splen- 
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did  opportunity  to 
examine  the  intri- 
cacies of  book 
production  in 
tenth-century 
Spain"  and  "a 
brilliant  tribute  to 
the  .  .  .  role  of 
monasteries  in  the 
preservation  and 
dissemination  of 
texts" — ,in  en- 
deavor that  had 
powerful  ramifi- 
cations lor  reli- 
gious irt  in  Eu- 
rope during  the 
nexl  :un- 

dred 


Lest  we  forget,   an  apocalypsi 

may  result  from  things  happening  at  ar 
incremental  pace,  as  our  country's  envi- 
ronmental programs  might  someda\ 
prove.  Due  in  part  to  the  constantly 
changing  policies  of  new  administra- 
tions, the  federal  government  has  beer 
shockingly  negligent  in  protecting  land 
that  it  owns  and  is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect— one  third  of  the  entire  United 
States,  at  last  count.  Besides  being  un 
der  constant  pressure  from  real  estate 
developers,  the  oil  industry,  and  tour- 
ism, many  of  these  sites  have  become 
dumping  grounds  for  toxic  wastes. 

Overlooked  in  America:  The  Success 
and  Failure  of  Federal  Land  Manage- 
ment (Aperture,  $35),  a  collection  of 
color  photographs  taken  in  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  National  Recreation  Area 
in  Ohio  by  the  naturalist  photographer 
Robert  Glenn  Ketchum,  examines 
the  achievements  and  failures  of  federal 
land  management.  By  setting  off  lus- 
cious shots  with  an  essay  by  Charles 
Callison,  the  authors  make  a  powerful 
statement  about  what  could  be  lost  if  we 
are  not  vigilant. 

A  RICH  AND  ILLUMINATING  STUDY  OF 
the  national  art  movement  that  flour- 
ished in  Russia  from  the  mid-eighteenth 
century  until  the  October  Revolution, 
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Russian  Design  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
1750-191 7  (Abrams,  $75)  was  written 
by  Evgenia  Kirichenko  and  designed 
and  compiled  by  Mikhail  Anikst. 

"Russian  style,"  as  the  movement 
came  to  be  known,  incorporated  reli- 
gious and  secular  themes,  especially  folk 
and  craft  traditions,  into  church  and 
domestic  architecture,  as  well  as  into  the 
graphic,  decorative,  and  fine  arts.  Like 
many  other  institutionalized  art  move- 
ments (including  the  later  example  from 
this  region,  Socialist  Realism),  Russian 
style  expresses  the  aspirations  of  the 
cultural  hierarchy  (in  the  main,  the 
Russian  Orthodox  church),  which  was 
eager  to  find  an  identity  separate  from, 
but  equal  to,  "corrupt"  Europe.  Despite 
this  goal,  the  work — which  combined 
elements  of  Russian  rural  motifs  with 
the  Gothic,  Byzantine,  and  Baroque — 
was  inherently  conservative  and  not 
particularly  profound.  Much  of  it  re- 
sembles enamel  work  or  children's- 
book  illustrations. 

Ironically,  it  was  not  until  the  early 
twentieth  century  that  there  was  a  genu- 
inely Russian  style  of  artistic  import, 
and  it  was  sadly  short-lived:  set  designs 
for  Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes,  radical 
iconic  works  such  as  the  Suprematist 


Kuzma  Petrov-Vodkin,  The  Dipping  of  the 

Red  Horse  ( 1912).  From  Russian  Design  and 

the  Fine  Arts,  1 750-1 917  (Abrams). 


Madonna  (attributed  to  Kazimir  Male- 
vich),  and  Kuzma  Petrov-Vodkin's 
1912  Dipping  of  the  Red  Horse  were 
distinctive  contributions  to  modern  art, 
making  Stalin's  later  suppression  of  it  all 
the  more  tragic. 

Issue   124  of  the  photogra- 

phy  quarterly  Aperture  is  devoted  to 


FEBRUARY  1992 


Connoisseurs  &  Collections 

($18.50)  and  is  a  typically 
elegant  reflection  on  the  two 
subjects.  Along  with  essays 
by    Arthur   C.    Danto   and 
others,  there  are  interviews 
with  six  important  private 
collectors   accompanied  by 
fine  reproductions,  ranging 
from   works   by   the   well- 
known  Man  Ray,   Edward 
Weston,  and  Tina  Modotti 
to  such  ephemera  as  nine- 
teenth-century   medical     photographs 
and  French  crime  scenes.  When  asked 
about  the  art  of  collecting,  Werner  Bo- 
kelberg,  who  is  also  a  photographer, 
says:  "You  start,  and  if  you  are  sincere 
there  is  no  way  to  stop.  You  just  have  to 
add  what's  great,  and  you  have  to  find 
means  to  pay  for  it.  By  being  patient, 
nearly   every   great  image   you   think 
about  will  find  its  way  into  your  collec- 
tion."   Bokelberg    has    been    patient 
enough  to  own  many  examples  of  the 
masters  of  English  and  French  nine- 
teenth-century photography,  including 
Nadar    (Gaspard-Felix    Tourachon), 
Charles    Negre,    and    Edouard-Denis 
Baldus. 

Stanley  B.  Burns,  M.D.,  another  of 
the  interviewees,  has  a  collection 
of  125,000  rare  images,  many  of 
them  medical  photographs.  Dr. 
WBM  Burns,  an  ophthalmologist  and 
-  ^i  surgeon,  believes  that 
"most  of  the  issues  in  our 
country,  except  poverty 
and  violence,  are  death-re- 
lated: abortion,  AIDS,  eu- 
thanasia, the  death  penalty. 
And  people  are  out  on  the 
streets  trying  to  kill  each 
other  over  these  issues  .  .  . 
so  what  I  do  with  my  photo- 
graphs is  use  them  as  tools, 
examine  them  as  documents 
of  history."  There  is  a  star- 
tling photograph  from  1877 
of  Dr.  Sayre  and  His  Patient 
with  Scoliosis,  a  respectable- 
looking  physician  and  a 
woman  with  her  bare  back  to  the 
camera,  her  arms  stretched  up- 
ward, her  chin  suspended  in  a  sling. 
The  image  is  quite  a  find,  remi- 
niscent of  such  modern  works  as 
those  by  Robert  Mapplethorpe  and 
Diane  Arbus  but  in  its  own  way 
more  powerful  because  it  lacks  their 
self-consciousness. 


Anthony  Van  Dyck,  The  Mystic  Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine 
(ca.  1618—21).  From  Van  Dyck  Drawings  (Abrams). 

An  imposing  RECORD  OF  LAST  YEAR'S 
Van  Dyck  show  at  the  Morgan  Library 
and  the  Kimbell  Art  Museum  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  can  be  found  in  Van 
Dyck  Drawings  (Abrams,  $95),  by 
Christopher  Brown.  A  compilation 
of  the  artist's  sketches — from  his  years 
as  the  precocious  student  of  Rubens  to 
those  as  court  painter  to  Charles  I  of 
England — the  exhibition  provided  a 
fascinating  look  at  the  methods  of  the 
Flemish  master,  who  died  in  1641  at  the 
age  of  forty-two. 

Being  exposed  to  Van  Dyck's  work 
process — viewing  the  evolution  of  a 
painting  from  tentative  experimenta- 
tion to  the  confident  virtuosity  of  the 
finished  project — is  an  oddly  moving 
experience.  The  drawings  and  sketches 
reveal  the  intense  creativity  that  is  of- 
ten hidden  by  the  seeming  effortless- 
ness of  all  works  of  brilliance.    □ 

Dr.  Sayre  and  His  Patient  with  Scoliosis  ( 1877).  From 
Aperture  issue  124,  Connoisseurs  A  Collections. 


Captivating  people,  places,  and  things 
.  .  .  and  where  to  find  them 


The  Accidental  Actor 

In  his  brief  career,  TWENTY-TWO-YEAR-OLD 
Marco  Hofschneider  has  played  a  Jewish  refugee  in 
Hitler-torn  Europe,  a  French  schoolboy,  and  the  men- 
tally impaired  son  of  a  prostitute.  He  is,  in  fact,  exactly 
the  "sensitive  chameleon"  Polish  director  Agnieszka 
Holland  was  looking  for  when  she  gave  him  his  first 
acting  break. 

At  nineteen,  when  he  was  cast  in  Holland's  Eur  op  a 
Eur  op  a,  the  Berlin  native  had  never  thought  about  an 
acting  career.  He  was  more  concerned  with  getting 
enough  money  to  buy  a  motorcycle.  The  director  had 
originally  wanted  Hofschneider's  actor  brother,  Rene, 
now  thirty-one,  to  star  in  the  film,  but  when  produc- 
tion finally  began  six  years  later,  he  was  considered  too 
old.  At  Rene's  suggestion,  Holland  met  Marco  to  see  if 
they  could  share  the  role.  Instead,  she  cast  Marco,  and 
Rene  was  left  the  bit  part  of  the  protagonist's  brother. 
"He  was  very  upset,"  recalls  Marco  somewhat  guiltily. 

Based  on  the  autobiography5?©!*  Salomon  Perel,  the 
critically  acclaimed  Europa  Europa  traces  Perel's  boy- 
hood escape  from  a  Polish  ghetto,  his  hideout  in  an  elite 
school  for  Hitler  Youth,  and  his  tettle££r>  the  field  and 
of  the  spirit.  "As  a  non-Jew  playinB|  W,  I  could  oh1> 
tackle  the  role  emotionally,  especiauyHncc  * 
even  really  an  actor  yet,"  Hofschneider  «V 


After  a  part  as  a  handicapped  boy  in  a  German 
television  production  of  Hurengliick  ("The  Luck  of  a 
Whore"),  Hofschneider  did  take  acting  classes,  but  the 
phone  stopped  ringing.  "It  was  ironic,"  he  says.  "It  was 
the  first  time  I  really  felt  like  an  actor,  and  there  were  no 
propositions.  Then  I  applied  to  a  four-year  state  acting 
school.  They  said,  'Marco,  you  have  no  talent.  You're 
absolutely  introverted,  and  you've  got  no  fantasy." 
Two  days  later,  someone  called  and  asked  if  they 
could  do  a  theater  play  with  me.  They  had  seen 
Hurengliick  and  wondered  if  I  was  really  handicapped. 
That's  how  good  they  thought  I  was." 

Hofschneider  strives  for  authenticity.  Having  been 
given  the  part  of  a  seventeen-year-old  whose  mother 
falls  in  love  with  his  teacher  in  Jean-Claude  Guiguet's  Lc 
Mirage,  an  upcoming  film  based  on  a  novella  by  Thomas 
Mann,  he  tenaciously  perfected  his  French. 

Holland  watches  all  this  with  bemusement.  "His 
family  hoped  Marco  would  work  with  computers,"  she 
says.  "Now  he  wants  to  be  an  artist."  This  month,  he 
arrives  in  Los  Angeles  to  meet  with  directors.  "He 
reminds  me  of  a  mix  of  James  Dean  and  Mickey 
Mouse,"  says  Holland,  "something  a  little  in  the  E.  T. 
direction,  a  little  unreal.  He's  not  banal.  He's  not  like 
everybody  else."  —J.  S. 


Marco  Hof Schneider,  after  fleeing  the  Nazis 

in  Europa  Europa,  tackles  Thomas  Mann 

in  his  latest  film,  Le  Mirage. 
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Exotica:  "I'm  only  interes 
in  /fe  suggestion  of  some 
never  seen  before."  —Dim, 
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(l)  exotic  DESIRES:  With  her  death-white  face,  orange  hair,  and  black  eyes, 
the  Italian-born  Marchesa  Casati  was  the  toast  of  Roman  society  in  the  1920s. 
When  the  eccentric  marchesa,  who  always  kept  a  large  brown  monkey  in  her 
salon,  was  once  asked,  "How  can  you  keep  such  a  horrid,  smelly  creature  at 
home?"  she  instantly  pulled  a  lilac  branch  from  a  vase,  handed  it  to  her  pet, 
and  exclaimed,  "How  divine — exactly  like  a  Chinese  painting!"  To  rent  your 
own  exotic  pet,  contact  Linda  Hanrahan  at  212-245-2590.   (2)  tropical 

J  ALLURE:  In  the  past,  when  Europeans  dreamed  of  faraway  lands,  it  wasn't 

^  only  the  East  they  conjured  up.  From  the  West  Indies  comes  the  inspiration 

for  these  gilded-brass  blazer  buttons.  Evoking  a  bit  of  colonial  elegance, 
they'd  be  as  chic  at  Le  Cirque  in  New  York  as  at  a  house  party  on  Mustique. 
Tender   Buttons,    143   E.    62nd    St.,    New   York,    NY    10021;    212-980- 
3540.   (3)  ivory  towers:  At  one  time,  ivory  was  one  of  Africa's  chief 
exports  to  Europe.  Among  those  who  could  afford  the  rare  luxury  were 
princes  and  prelates,   whose  early   "shop"  education  included  these 
remarkable  figurines.  Created  from  the  late  16th  to  late  18th  century, 
they  were  carefully  turned  on  a  lathe,   the  goal  being  to 
challenge  the  fragility  of  the  material  without  breaking  it.  The 
examples  here,  by  various  German  princes,  could  hardly 
have  been  more  exotic  had  they  been  executed  on  Mars. 
J.  Kugel,  279  rue  Saint  Honore,  75008  Paris;  33-1-4260- 
8623.  (4)  divine  inspiration:  "We  knew  not  whether 
we  were  in  heaven  or  on  earth."  So  reported  the 
emissaries  of  Prince  Vladimir  of  Kiev,  who  visited 
the  church  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople  over  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Today,   with  its  imposing  minarets  (it  became  a  mosque  after  the 
Ottoman  conquest  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  1453),  Hagia  Sophia  is 
divine  in  every  sense  of  the  word — an  intoxicating  mix  of  East  and  West. 
For  more  information,  contact  the  Turkish  Tourism  Board  at  212-687- 
2194.   (5)  light  motif:  The  French  seized  on  the  19th-century  revival 
ofl'orientalisme  and  produced  their  own  versions  of  the  latest  decorative 
styles  to  arrive  from  China  and  Japan.   This  circa  1870  "Chinese" 
cloisonne  lamp  (31"  x  16")  is  similar  to  pieces  created  in  the  Paris  foundries 
of  Ferdinand  Barbedienne  (1810-92),  who  also  crafted  Chinese-inspired 
bronze  furniture  in  the  late  1860s.  Marvin  Alexander  Inc.,  315  E.  62nd 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10021;  212-838-2320.  (6)  far  pavilions:  The 
British  vogue  for  Oriental  exotica  began  early  in  the  19th  century,  with 
the  opening  of  the  future  King  George  IV's  Brighton  Pavilion,  designed 
in  Indian  style  with  elaborate  Chinese  interiors.  Art  patrons  and  devotees 
of  the  tastemaker  prince  regent  were  carried  away  by  it  all — with 
delightful  results.  This  circa  1805  japanned  cabinet  on 
stand,  complete  with  "Chinese"  fret  railing,  recalls  a 
pagoda,    the   courtyard   scene   depicting   what   an 
English  gentleman  of  the  day  imagined  Chinese  court 
life  to  be.  Florian  Papp,  962  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  NY  10021;  212-288-6770.  (7)  byzantine 
TASTES:  This  exquisite  silk  satin  fabric  with  silk 
velvet   motifs — named    "Mercurio" — was   in- 
spired by  a  garment  worn  in  a  painting  by 
Botticelli,  who,  in  turn,  modeled  the  cloaks 
and  tunics  in  his  canvases  on  various  Byzan- 
tine examples.  Worn  by  anyone  other  than 
an  Eastern  potentate,  the  fabric  might  be  a 
bit  grand  today,  but  it's  perfect  for  a  settee 
in  your  princely  pied-a-terre.  Terry  Sullivan  Inc.,  822  Madison 
Ave.,    New   York,    NY    10021;   212-744-8563.  (8)  eastern 
unorthodox:  In  evoking  the  exoticism  of  the  East,  verisimili- 
tude was  never  the  point.  So  when  an  anonymous  French  artist 
created  these  chinoiserie  terra-cotta  figures  (69"  tall)  in  the  19th 
century,  he  added  a  Spanish  mandolin  for  a  bit  of  "universal 
whimsy."  Frederick  P.  Victoria  and  Son  Inc.,  154  E.  55th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10022;  212-755-2549.  —Spencer  Beck 

Compiled  by  Tice  Alexander 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Design  the  Right  Thing 


"I  NEED  A  BLACK  ARCHITECT  TO  DO 
my  house.  You're  it.  Come  over." 
Spike  Lee's  1989  message  on  Jack  Tra- 
vis's answering  machine  was  the  capper 
on  a  heady  autumn.  Travis  had  signed 
on  as  the  architectural  consultant  for  the 
director's  Jungle  Fever  to  help  the  film's 
star,  Wesley  Snipes,  better  understand 
what  being  a  black  man  in  a  white  man's 
profession  is  about. 

Two  years  later,  Travis's  own  suc- 
cessful navigation  of  that  difficult  ter- 
rain has  become  readily  apparent.  Con- 
struction based  on  his  designs  for  Lee's 
five-story  Victorian  brownstone  in  Fort 
Greene,  Brooklyn,  will  be  completed 
this  winter,  just  as  work  begins  on  his 
plan  for  the  new  offices  of  Lee's  produc- 
tion company,  40  Acres  and  A  Mule 
Filmworks  Inc.  And  this  month,  the 
Princeton  Architectural  Press  publishes 
African- American  Architects:  In  Current 
Practice,  Travis's  groundbreaking  study 
of  contemporary  black  architecture.  At 
thirty-nine,  Jack  Travis  has  arrived. 

He  has  known  where  he  was  going 
since  at  the  age  often  he  discovered  So 
You  Want  to  Bean  Architect  in  a  Las  Vegas 
library.  He  earned  his  master's  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1978,  then 
joined  New  York  City's  Skidmore, 
Owings  &  Merrill,  where  he  became  a 
"hot  pencil"  adept  at  using  materials 
like  Sheetrock  and  concrete  to  hide  a 
building's  structural  details.  Now  the 
principal  of  his  own  firm,  Travis  is  as 


comfortable 
sketching  clever 
variations  on 
Skidmore's  slick 
Bauhaus  look  for 
conservative  cli- 
ents, such  as  NBC 
and  Time  Warner, 
as  he  is  affecting  a 
clubbier  Modern- 
ism for  splashy  re- 
tailers, such  as 
Emporio  Armani 
and  Cashmere 
Cashmere. 

It  is  in  those 
projects  closest  to 
his  heart,  though,  that  Travis  utilizes  his 
own  architectural  vocabulary.  Sheet- 
rock  twists  whimsically  across  mono- 
chromatic rooms  at  40  Acres  and  his 
own  Chelsea  apartment  and  garment- 
district  offices  in  Manhattan;  walls  of 
steel  form  closet  doors  and  serve  as 
Japanese  screens,  demarcating  entry- 
ways  and  partitions.  Modern  Materials 
for  Modern  Man  is  Travis's  credo;  it  is  a 
measure  of  his  stature  that,  increasingly, 
he's  been  able  to  observe  it. 

African- American  Architects  displays  a 
similar  clinical  honesty.  The  results 
from  Travis's  survey  of  thirty-two  ar- 
chitects in  twenty-two  firms  are  hardly 
encouraging:  less  than  1  percent  of  pro- 
fessionals registered  with  the  American 
Institute    of   Architects    are    African- 

Rodeo  Girl 


Architect  and  author  Jack  Travis  goes  corporate 
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WHEN  CAROLYN  MAHBOUBI  WAS  in  Beverly  Hills.  In  1982,  her  senior  year 
growing  up  in  Teheran,  she  had  one  of  high  school,  her  father  gave  her 
shot  at  a  career:  employment  at  one  of  a  prime  space  in  his  Rodeo  Collect- 
her  family's  chewing  gum  factories.  But  ion  complex  to  open  the  first  Gianni 
the  script  for  Mahboubi's  life  changed      Versace    store    in    the    United    States. 

dramatically  when  po-   Retailer  Carolyn  Mahboubi The    business 

htical    conditions    led  i   brought  in  close 

her  father,  Mahador,  to  Jj  to  $8  million   in 

move  his  family  to  Los  1991.  At  twenty- 

Angeles  in  M     ^^B  six.    Mahboubi 

At   fourte<  lah-  4|   |^  ^J  still  ranks  as  the 

boubitookh  ^^.         ^^^  youngest    store 

as  a  stock  girl  -         ^.  -^~  H  owner  on  Rodeo 

Ann  Taylor  bouti  ^^  J^  £  Drive 
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American,  and  according  to  Travis,  th 
only  two  black-owned  firms  with 
client  base  drawn  entirely  from  th 
private  sector  are  his  own  and  Switze 
Group  Inc.,  where  he  once  worked. 

In  addressing  these  problems,  Travi  I 
joins  a  rising  chorus  of  black  leadei 
urging  African-Americans  to  shun  gov 
ernment  handouts  and  affirmative  ac 
tion.  "If  you  go  looking  for  whit 
America  to  do  anything  major  for  yoi 
it's  not  going  to  happen,"  he  tells  stt 
dents  at  the  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech 
nology.  "Black  entrepreneurs  have 
channel  resources  back  into  our  ow 
community."  Not  the  easiest  messag 
to  deliver.  But  every  generation  seek 
new  voices,  and  in  Jack  Travis,  ou 
seems  to  have  found  one.  — -John  Brod 


Despite    her    fashion-retailing    act 
men,  she  denies  having  a  "passion  fc 
fashion."    She   says,    "My   passion 
beautiful  things  in  life.  Fashion  shoul 
not  be  taken  too  seriously." 

Now  turning  her  sights — and  consic-. 
erable  energy — to  New  York  Cit> 
Mahboubi  is  discussing  new  project  idor 
with  Versace  and  has  been  approache  ineti 
by  a  hotelier  for  a  business  venture.  '  \% 
love  the  city.  For  better  or  for  worsii  icH 
there's  more  of  a  reality  base  in  Ne  n 
York.'      And,     she     adds,     laughinil 


efs, 


"There  are  better  men  here!"     — -J.  I 


Loi 


PROVENANCE 


From  Russia  with  Love 


HIS  PAIR  OF  IMPERIAL  STATE  POR- 
aits  of  czars  Nicholas  I  (1796-1855) 
rid  Alexander  II  (1818—81)  were  pre- 
nted  by  the  subjects  themselves  to 
Charles  William  Stewart,  the  third  mar- 
uess  of  Londonderry,  and  his  son 
leorge  Henry.  Having  graced  the  ball- 
om  of  the  family's  spectacular  Lon- 
on  town  house  for  more  than  one 
undred  years,  their  appearance  on  the 
larket  is  a  poignant  reminder  of  the 
nglish  aristocracy's  wane  this  century. 
Lord  Londonderry  first  distinguished 
imself  while  serving  with  the  duke  of 
Wellington  during  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  and  subsequently  joined  the  Brit- 
h  delegation  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
1814,  where  he  drew  attention  to 
mself  for  being  not  only  a  capable 
plomat  but  also  a  ladies'  man.  So 
;zei  reat,  in  fact,  were  his  romantic  exploits 
tat  Metternich,  the  Austrian  chancel- 
r,  had  a  special  intelligence  force  keep 
gil  over  his  nocturnal  activities. 
The  forty-one-year-old  Londonder- 
'  returned  to  Vienna  as  British  ambas- 
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Father,  Like  Son:  Alexander  II,  left,  painted  by  G.  Bottman 
868),  and  Nicholas  I,  right,  painted  by  F.  Boudkine  (1837). 

Cif 

vttdor  in   1819  with  his  second  wife, 

1CJK  neteen-year-old  heiress  Frances  Anne 

rt ..'  ane-Tempest,   dazzling  the  court  of 

tsi|e  Habsburgs  with  lavish  parties  while 

es  young  wife  was  romantically  pur- 

ed  by  Czar  Alexander  I. 

Londonderry  indulged  his  insatiable 
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taste  for  luxury  upon  his  return  to 
London  in  1822  by  purchasing  a  large 
town  house  on  Park  Lane.  He  realized 
his  ambition  to  make  it  a  leading  salon 
only  after  the  then  extraordinary  expen- 
diture of  some. $914, 000  and  six  years' 
time.  The  noted  architects  Philip  and 
Benjamin  Dean  Wyatt  produced  a  mar- 
vel of  Neoclassicism  to  suit  Londonder- 
ry's grandest  aspirations:  the  ballroom, 
lined  with  statuary  and  family  portraits, 
bore  an  uncanny  resemblance  to  the 
Louvre's  Grande  Galerie. 

Named  as  ambassador  to  the  imperial 
court  of  Saint  Petersburg  in  1834,  the 
ultraconservative  Londonderry  was 
forced  to  resign  his  post  before  leaving 
for  Russia,  because  of  his  unpopular 
political  views.  Undaunted,  London- 
derry established  a  close  friendship  with 
Czar  Nicholas  I,  Alexander  I's  younger 
brother,  who  sent  him  the  first  portrait. 
In  1867,  Londonderry's  eldest  son, 
George  Henry,  was  chosen  by  Queen 
Victoria  to  invest  Czar  Alexander  II, 
Nicholas  I's  oldest  son,  with  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  Like  his  fa- 
ther before  him,  Alexander 
presented  a  state  portrait  of 
himself  to  the  Stewarts. 

With  the  family  fortunes 
much  depleted  after  World 
War    II,    Londonderry 
House  was  leased  to  the 
Royal    Aero    Club.    The 
ninth  marquess  hosted  the 
last  party  to  be  held  there  in 
1962.    A   week   later,    the 
house   was   auctioned   off 
for  $1.4  million  and  was 
promptly  demolished;  the 
collection  of  portraits — in- 
cluding   those    of    the 
czars — was  moved  to  the 
Stewarts'  County  Durham 
seat,  Wynyard  Park.  That 
property   also    had    to   be 
given  up,  in  1987;  Paris  art  dealer  Ariane 
Dandois  purchased  the  pair  of  Russian 
portraits    the   following    year.    She   is 
currently    offering     them    for    about 
$450,000.  —  Carlos  A.  Rosas 

Ariane  Dandois,  61  ruedes  Saints-Peres,  75006 
Paris;  331-42-22-1443. 


Acquiring  Minds 

.  .  .  Want  to  Own 

BOBBY  ZAREM,  entertainment 
publicist 

"Five  years  ago  I  started  collecting  movie 
posters.  [Los  Angeles  entertainment  lawyer] 
Lynne  Wasserman  was  giving  me  a  big  party 
for  my  fiftieth  birthday,  and  everyone  I  knew 
^'l(f^  in  Los  Angeles  was  In- 

M  r  vited.    One   of   the 

M  *iKi  guests  gave  me  a  lob- 

-  by  card  of  Sweet  Smell 

of  Success  as  a  pre- 
sent. Soon  I  was 
looking  for  posters 
of  my  other  favorite 
movies,  such  as  So 
Proudly  We  Hail!  I 
now  have  eighty-three 
in  my  new  Manhattan  apartment  and  about 
another  sixty  in  my  office,  plus  the  ones  in  my 
house  in  Georgia.  In  the  process  of  collecting 
all  these  from  dealers  or  at  auctions,  I  got 
Jaqui  Safra  [the  nephew  of  Edmund  Safra, 
honorary  chairman  of  Republic  National 
Bank]  hooked,  but  we  never  compete  for  the 
same  ones,  since  he  collects  European  post- 
ers of  American  releases.  Friends  like  [ex- 
Met]  Keith  Hernandez  give  me  posters  they 
know  I'll  love:  three  years  ago  he  gave  me  the 
most  valuable  one  I  own — This  Gun  for  Hire. 
It's  now  worth  close  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 
I'm  still  looking  for  a  great  poster  of  a  Marlene 
Dietrich  movie.  Destry  Rides  Again  would 
make  me  very  happy." 

DONNA  KARAN,  fashion  designer 

"I  really  only  collect  gilt  objects — I'm  crazy 

about  anything  covered  in  gold  leaf  or  made 

of  gilt  bronze.  I've  liked  golden  things  for  so 

long,  I  don't  even  remember  how  I  got  started, 

but  I  can  tell  you  what  put  me  off  collecting 

ceramics.  About  a  year  ago,  I  found  three 

Italian  terra-cotta  covered  urns  at  a  flea 

market  held  on  a  New 

York  pier.  At  home,  my 

husband,    Stephan, 

lifted  the  lid  to  look 

inside  one  of  them.  He 

seemed    startled    at 

what  he  found,  so  I 

had  a  look  too.  After 

examining  them,   we 

discovered    that    all 

three  were  filled  with 

bones!  We  put  the  lids 

back  on  and  kept  the  urns,  but  we  can't  help 

but  wonder  if  the  bones  are  human  or  animal . 

In  the  meantime,  I'm  sticking  to  gilt  wood  and 

ormolu."        — Compiled  by  Carlos  A.  Rosas 


In  Step  with  History 

For  more  than  six  hundred  years, 
Vienna  reigned  as  the  seat  of  the  Habs- 
burg  Empire,  a  vast  congeries  of  poly- 
glot territories  ruled  by  the  Habsburg 
dynasty,  which  dissolved  in  the  after- 
math of  World  War  I.  Each  winter,  an 
echo  of  the  empire  still  resounds  over 
the  Baroque  city's  cobbled  streets:  dur- 
ing ball  season,  seemingly  every  hard- 
wood surface  is  crowded  with  jewel- 
laden  women  in  designer  gowns  and 
men  in  black-tie  with  ramrod  posture 
who  never  forsake  their  proper  white 
gloves.  From  early  January  until  the 
start  of  Lent,  thousands  of  dancers — 
Habsburg  descendants  as  well  as  Vien- 
na's nouvelle  society — move  to  the 
strains  of  Tchaikovsky  and  Johann 
Strauss  at  the  Vienna  Opera  Ball  in 
the  Opera  House  or  at  one  of  the  three 
hundred  other  grand  balls  held  through- 
out the  city. 

The  scene  hardly  smells  of  scandal, 
and  yet  that's  how  the  Viennese  waltz — 
an  offshoot  of  the  Landler,  a  robust 
peasant  dance  that  is  a  distant  relative  of 
the  polka — was  perceived  when  it  took 
its  first  bows  in  the  early  1800s.  The 
next  great  dance  craze  after  the  demure 
minuet,  in  which  partners  clung  not  to 
each  other  but  to  a  common  handker- 
chief, this  clutching  of  bodies  in  three- 
quarter  time  captured  the  hearts  of 
young,  passion-starved  Viennese. 
Their  more  i  servative  ciders,  pre- 
dictably, d<  nou  tl  dance.  Still  the 
pulse-quickenii  w  lit/  survive! 
charge    ofimproj      ty  and  emerged  a 
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the  unofficial  anthem  of  Vienna,  which 
in  turn  gave  it  to  the  world. 

Even  if  you're  unable  to  attend  one  of 
this  year's  balls,  you  can  take  dance 
lessons  with  surprising  ease  in  the  city 
where  the  waltz  was  born.  (To  watch 
from  the  sidelines  would  be  like  staring 
at  a  Sacher  torte  in  a  bakery  window  and 
never  partaking  of  its  decadence.)  Some 
two  dozen  schools  in  Vienna  teach  not 
only  the  mechanics  but  also  the  fine 
points  of  waltz  etiquette,  such  as  the 
proper  attire  and  the  rules  for  kissing  a 
lady's  hand  (always  indoors,  with  the 
lips  never  quite  touching  the  skin). 

Private  lessons  in  English  are  avail- 
able for  as  little  as  thirty  dollars.  Few 
sessions  run  more  than  fifty  minutes, 
because,  as  Monica  Lemberger,  presi- 
dent of  the  Verband  der  Tanzlehrer 
Wiens  (the  professional  association  of 
Viennese  dancing  school  instructors), 
cautions,  "If  you  waltz  any  longer  than 
that,  you  get  too  dizzy."  Indeed,  the 
Viennese  waltz  can  challenge  even  the 
most  stable  equilibrium. 

Four  generations  of  Lem- 
bergers  have  taught  at  the 
Tanzschule  Dorner,  just  out- 
side the  Ringstrassc  near  Karls- 
platz.  Like  many  of  Vienna's 
popular,  newer  studios,  Lcm- 
berger's  has  a  high-tech  feel 
straight  up  to  its  disco-style 
lighting.  The  Tanzschule  El- 
mayer,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
tains an  Old  World  allure. 
nded  in  1919  by  Willy  El- 


Oid  Whirl:  Devotees  of 
the  waltz  honor  their  partners 
and  tradition  at  the  annual 
Vienna  Opera  Ball. 


mayer,  an  Austrian  officer,  the  school 
can  be  tricky  to  find.  Located  in  the 
Palais  Pallavicini  around  the  corner 
from  the  Spanish  Riding  School  in  the 
old  Imperial  City,  it  has  only  a  simple 
sign  hanging  over  its  modest  door.  But 
inside,  the  huge,  mirrored  walls,  wood- 
en floors,  and  chandeliered  ceilings  give 
the  academy  a  settled  air  of  sophisticated 
tradition. 

"When  Austria  still  had  nobles,  this  is 
where  they  sent  their  children  to  learn 
the  waltz,"  Lemberger  explains. 
"That's  how  it  got  its  reputation  as  a 
good  place  for  a  girl  to  find  a  high-born 
husband."  Elmayer  remains  the  acade- 
my of  choice  for  Vienna's  most  promi- 
nent families,  many  of  whom  enroll 
their  teenagers  in  a  three-year  program 
that  also  covers  the  social  graces,  includ 
ing  table  manners  and  the  correct  way  to 
make  introductions.  Students  have  in- 
cluded both  Austrian  Chancellor  Franz 
Vranipzky  and  Vice  Chancellor  Erhard 
Busek,  as  well  as  Lady  Ava  Astor; 
Eliette  von  Karajan,  widow  of  the  late 
conductor  Herbert  von  Karajan;  and 
Ronald  Lauder,  America's  former  am- 
bassador to  Austria.  Dance  lovers  from 
around  the  world  find  their  way  to  its 
joyously  musty  halls,  if  only  to  acquire  a 
smoother  glide  or  more  graceful  dip  in  a 
grand  space  that  still  inspires  perfection. 

—  Katy  Koontz 
To  inquire  about  lessons  at  the  Tanzschule 
Elmayer,  call  43-222-512-7197  or  43-222-505- 
2404  or  write  to  Braunerstrasse  13,  A-1010 
Vienna,  Austria.  For  information  about 
Tanzschule  Dorner,  call  43-222-505-0612  or 
write  to  Gusshausstrasse  15,  1040  Vienna, 
Austria.  Arrangements  for  lessons  at  most 
schools  can  be  made  through  a  hotel  concierge. 
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WHAT  WE  HEARD  THIS  MONTH 
BY  RICHARD  JOHNSON 


GOTTLIEB'S  NEW  BAG 
ROBERT  GOTTLIEB,  the  intellectual  editor-in- 
chief  of  The  New  Yorker,  has  found  a  new 
passion. 

Gottlieb,  age  sixty,  surprised  many  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  literary  world  four  years 
ago  when  he  published  a  book  on  his  star- 
tlingly  comprehensive  collection  of  plastic 
handbags  from  the  fifties.  He  featured 
ninety-two  of  his  four-hundred-plus  beauties 
in  what  has  turned  out  to  be  the  definitive 


Princess  Michael:  Her 
Majesty's  secret  disservice 


New  Yorker  editor  Robert 
Gottlieb's  latest  fetish. 
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book  on  the  subject,  A  Certain  Style:  The  Art 
of  the  Plastic  Handbag,  1949-1959. 

But  now  that  thrill  is  gone.  His  latest 
collection  focuses  on  platform  shoes  from 
the  seventies. 

In  much  the  same  way  that  plastic  hand- 
bags encapsulated  an  earlier  era,  these 
shoes  provide  an  unsteady  pedestal  for  the 
confused  decade  sandwiched  between  the 
flower-power   rebel 
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lion  of  the  sixties  and 

the    greed    of    the 

eighties. 
Can  we  look  for- 
ard  to  a  volume 
xplainingitall?  Per- 
aps,  but  first  Gott- 
ieb  has  to  amass 
ore  of  a  collection. 

'He's  gotten  only  a 
ew  pair,''  said  an 
ide  at  The  New 
brker.  "In  fact,  I've 
een  only  one  pair 
ome  through  this 
ffice." 
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Gottlieb  (right),  with  Frank  Maresca,  and 
his  plastic-handbag  collection  in  1987. 


PRINCESS  AND 
THE  PEEVED 

It's  no  wonder  that 
PRINCESS  MICHAEL 
OF  KENT  is  the  least 
popular  member  of 
British  royalty. 

First,  the  branches 
of  her  Teutonic  family 
tree  were  once  al- 
leged to  have  been 
tangled  with  Nazi 
vines.  Second,  since  she's  too  far  removed 
from  the  succession  to  the  throne  to  receive 
any  of  the  royal  family's  billions,  she  writes 
embarrassingly  sybaritic  books  to  support 
herself  and  her  bearded  husband,  Prince 
Michael. 

It's  not  only  the  subject  matter  that  her 
relatives  find  so  humiliating.  Her  next  book, 
Cupid  and  the  King,  details  the  extramarital 
affairs  of  five  famous  mistresses  and  their 
royal  lovers.  That's  bad  enough.  Even  worse  is 
that  she  has  been  accused  of  plagiarism  by 
the  British  tabloids. 

In  1986,  two  writers  settled  out  of  court 
after  charging  Princess  Michael  with  lifting 
large  segments  of  their  prose  for  her  tome 
Crowned  in  a  Far  Country.  Now  the  princess 
stands  accused  of  copying  part  of  Cupid  from 
Marie  Walewska:  Napoleon's  Great  Love. 
Fortunately  for  the  princess,  the  author, 
Christine  Sutherland,  is  a  friend. 

CASTELLI  THE  STUD 

LEO  CASTELLI  has  come  home.  The  four- 
legged  Thoroughbred  named  after  one  of  the 
foremost  art  dealers  of  our 
times  returned  to  his  native 
American  soil  in  November, 
after  a  two-year  exile  in 
Russia. 

The  stallion  was  named 
and  raced  by  PETER 
BRANT,  the  polo-playing 
owner  of  Interview,  Art  in 
America,  and  Antiques, 
who  bought  the  horse  as 
a  yearling  in  1985  for 
$45,000. 

After  winning  three  of 
eleven  starts,  Leo  was  re- 
tired from  the  track  and  put 
to  stud  at  a  farm  in  Ken- 


tucky, earning  a  modest  $3,500  for 
each  mare  he  serviced.  But  before  Leo 
the  Lover  could  prove  his  worth,  he  was 
sold  off  and  sent  to  Russia  along  with 
another  horse,  Fairway  Fortune,  as 
part  of  a  $700,000  package  deal. 

The  Russians  must  have  cursed 
when  Fairway  Fortune  died  of  peritoni- 
tis a  few  weeks  later.  And  they  must 
have  let  loose  a  few  more  oaths  when 
they  discovered  that  Leo  Castelli  was  a 
ridgeling — a  horse  with  only  one  oper- 
ational testicle. 

But  Leo's  handicap  didn't  seem  to  slow  him 
down.  He  performed  handsomely  with  thirty- 
four  mares  in  1990  at  Voshkod  Stud,  Russia's 
largest  horse-breeding  farm.  By  then,  sixteen 
youngsters  from  his  initial  batch  had  started 
races,  with  ten  of  them  winning.  Suddenly, 
Leo  Castelli  was  a  top  sire. 

Now  he's  back  in  Kentucky,  at  the  Lane's 
End  Farm  of  Will  Farish,  one  of  President 
Bush's  hunting  and  fishing  buddies.  Farish, 


Leo  Castelli's  Thoroughbred  namesake. 

who  is  said  to  have  paid  more  than  $1  million 
for  a  half-interest  in  Leo,  will  be  charging 
breeders  a  stud  fee  of  $15,000  per  mare. 

Meanwhile,  the  human  LEO  CASTELLI  isn't 
doing  badly  himself.  At  the  opening  of  JEAN- 
PIERRE  RAYNAUD'S  show  at  Castelli's  gallery 
in  November,  artist  CADY  NOLAND  had  her 
arm  around  the  dealer  and  her  blond  hair 
cascading  over  his  shoulder. 

Anyone  would  have  thought  she  was  lobby- 
ing to  leave  American  Fine  Arts  Co.  to  join 
Leo's  stable — and  the  daughter  of  painter 
KENNETH  NOLAND  wouldn't  be  an  insignifi- 
cant addition.  The  critics  loved  her  work  at 
the  Whitney  Biennial:  one  piece,  Oozewald 
(1989),  featured  a  bullet-ridden  portrait  of 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  with  a  plastic  Coke  cup  in 
his  mouth.    □ 


This  1787  bottle  of  Chateau 
Lafite,  which  once  belonged  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  bears  his 
initials,  sold  at  Christie's  London 
in  1985  for  $148,470  the 
world  record  for  a  single  bottle. 
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THE  COCKTAIL  HOUR 


Time  in  a  Bottle 

First  held  ten  years  before  the  American  Revolution,  wine  auctions  are 

still  going  strong.  For  the  serious  collector,  they  present  a  rare  opportunity  to 

drink  from  the  cellars  of  oenophiles  from  Napoleon  to  Nicholas  II. 

by  Edmund  Pennmg-Rowsell 


N  1990,  AT  SOTHEBY'S  LONDON, 
he  Romanov  imperial  cellars  were  fi- 
lally  auctioned  off — seventy-three 
fears  after  Czar  Nicholas  II  and  his 
amily  were  murdered  by  the  Bolshe- 

iks.  Approximately  thirteen  thousand 
mottles     were    sold     for    a     total     of 

1,074,544.  Those  who  bought  (includ- 
ng  a  Swiss  who  paid  a  record  $12,705 
or  three  bottles  of  1891  port)  were 
>aying  not  only  for  a  link  with  history 
>ut  also  for  the  certainty  of  tasting 
omething  remarkable — wine  that  was 
it  for  a  king. 

Of  course,  one  can  buy  wine  from  a 
tore  or  a  winery  or  in  a  private  transac- 
ion,  but  such  sales  lack  drama.  Also, 
nuch  of  what  is  offered  at 
n  auction  is  the  stock  of 

idividuals  or  families  who 

ave  died  or  are  moving, 
o  it  is  wine  that  perhaps 

as    not    been    previously 

vailable  commercially,  or 

t  least  not  for  years,  if  not 
enturies. 

Another  aspect  of  auc- 
ions,  as  Josh  Wesson,  ex- 

:utive  editor  and  copub- 

sher  of  The  Wine  and  Food 
Companion  explains,  is  that 

peculators  treat  wine  as  a 

)mmodity.    At    an    auc- 

on,  the  investment  price 

f  wines  such  as  Chateau 

afite  Rothschild  or  Cha- 

;au  Margaux  is  to  a  great 

egree  determined  by  the  buyer.  Specu- 

itors  in  wine  futures  naturally  prefer  it 
hen  the  market  rather  than  the  pro- 

facer  sets  the  price;  it  is  like  buying 
ocks  on  the  open  market. 
Wine  auctions  on  a  small  scale  have 
ken  place  in  all  wine-consuming 
juntries.  The  most  successful,  howev- 
,  have  been  in  Britain.  They  began  in 
766,  when  James  Christie  started  his 
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business  in  King  Street,  Piccadilly. 
Christie's  first  auction,  a  five-day,  on- 
the-premises  sale  of  the  contents  of  a 
London  house,  included  "high  flavor'd 
Claret"  (red  Bordeaux),  which  went  for 
twenty-four  shillings  a  dozen  bottles, 
and  "a  large  Quantity  of  Madeira,"  for 
twenty-five  shillings,  sixpence. 

Catalogs  from  wine  auctions  in  the 
past  are  revealing  historical  documents. 
As  a  result  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
treaty  of  1703,  for  instance,  Britain's 
traditional  enemy,  France,  had  to  pay  a 
customs  duty  50  percent  higher  than 
any  other  wine-exporting  country  did. 
Thus  Portuguese  Madeira  became  En- 
gland's most  popular  wine,  and  eigh- 


Eight  of  these  bottles  from  a  1979  sale  at  Christie's  Amsterdam  sold  for  a 
total  of  $21,547,  including  an  1811  Bisquit-Dubouche  Champagne. 

teenth-century  catalogs  are  filled  with 
names  unfamilar  today:  Alicante  and  La 
Mancha  from  Spain;  Constantia  from 
South  Africa;  and  Colares,  Tent,  Calca- 
vella,  Algarve,  Setubal,  and  Lisbon 
from  Portugal,  to  name  a  few. 

Eighteenth-century  catalogs  also  of- 
ten included  the  equally  exotic  names  of 
the  sellers,  and  as  recently  as  a  hundred 
years  ago,  even  if  a  name  wasn't  given, 


lots  would  be  identified  as  "property  of 
a  nobleman" — frequently  followed  by 
"deceased."  That  designation  still  occa- 
sionally appears  today,  although  it  no 
longer  carries  much  bidding  weight. 
What  such  listings  do  tell  us  is  that  all  the 
way  up  to  the  end  of  World  War  II  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  population 
could  afford  to  buy  wine. 

The  value  of  Madeira,  Britain's  most 
popular  wine  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
is  also  revealed  in  catalogs.  Its  price  at 
auction  apparently  increased  if  it  had 
endured  either  a  long  sea  voyage  or  a 
period  in  tropical  conditions.  In  1794, 
nine  pipes  of  Madeira  listed  as  "London 
Particular  East  India  4  years  in  India" 
each  fetched  the  then  large 
sum  of  sixty-six  pounds. 
And  in  1810,  "7.9  dozen 
that  went  round  the  world 
with  Captain  Cook" 
fetched  a  very  high  price  of 
170  shillings  a  dozen. 

Madeira's  loss  of  popu- 
larity   in    the   early   nine- 
teenth century  is  thought 
to  be  because  the  prince 
regent,  later  King  George 
IV,  didn't  care  for  it.   Its 
place  on  most  middle-class 
sideboards  and  at  auctions 
was  taken  by  sherry.  This 
fortified  wine,  in  turn,  suf- 
fered    a     serious     setback 
when    King    Edward    VII 
came  to  the  throne  in  1901 
and    quickly    reduced    the    enormous 
stocks  of  sweet  sherries  that  had  accu- 
mulated in  the  royal  palaces  and  homes 
during    the    last    thirty-five    years    of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign.  Five  thousand 
dozen  bottles  were  sold  in  1,183  lots  at 
Christie's  during  a  five-day  sale  in  June 
1901;  thereafter  it  was  assumed  "the 
Court"  did  not  drink  sherry.  The  wine's 
fortunes  did  not  revive  until  the  1930s, 
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The  worid-record  price  for  a  half 

bottle— $39,798— was  brought 

in  1987  at  the  Bordeaux  Vinexpo 

by  this  1784  Chateau  Margaux. 


when  "the  sherry  party"  became  popu- 
lar— spirit-based  cocktails  were  too  ex- 
pensive. 

Despite  high,  punitive  tariffs,  red 
Bordeaux  continued  to  show  up  regu- 
larly on  British  tables  and  at  sales.  "First 
growth  claret"  initially  appeared — with 
no  further  identification — in  a  1787  auc- 
tion catalog.  The  following  year,  Chris- 
tie's catalog  included  "four  dozen  Lafete 
[sic]"  and  "fifteen  dozen  Ch.  Margeaux 
[sic]"  from  the  cellar  of  the  count  d'Ad- 
hemard,  the  French  ambassador,  who 
was  being  recalled,  allegedly  owing  to 
his  not  having  been  sufficiently  hospita- 
ble. In  addition  to  sixty  dozen  bottles  of 
claret,  eighty  dozen  of  Spanish  wine, 
and  ninety  dozen  of  rich  sweet  wine  and 
liqueurs,  he  had  one  hundred  and  forty 
dozen  bottles  of  Champagne.  By  mod- 
ern standards,  the  size  of  the  cellars 
during  the  last  two  centuries  and  the 
quantities  of  a  single  wine  they  con- 
tained are  astonishing.  This  was  partly 
because  all  wine  was  then  imported  and 
sold  in  casks,  and  it  was  common  to  buy 
a  hogshead  and  have  the  wine  bottled  by 
one's  butler. 

In  society  circles  by  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century,  Champagne  had  re- 
placed claret  as  the  wine  of  choice. 
Dinner  parties  at  restaurants,  only  re- 
cently deemed  respectable  places  for 
ladies  to  be  seen,  became  increasingly 
popular.  With  less  entertaining  done  at 
home,  there  was  less  need  for  private 
individuals  to  have  large  quantities  of 
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Some  of  the  wines  available  at  the  October  1991 
celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Christ 
London  wine  department,  including  an  $8,500  bottle 
of  Chateau  Mouton-Rothschild,  vintage  1924. 


wine.  From  the 
1920s  to  the  1950s, 
the  cellars  of  mer- 
chants and  restau- 
rants included  a 
far  greater  range 
of  old  vintage 
wines  than  could 
be  afforded  today, 
because  during 
those  years  fine 
wines  were  auc- 
tioned at  remark- 
ably low  prices. 

During  the 
swinging  sixties, 
however,  the  pri- 
vate consumption 
of  fine  wines  increased  in  Britain  again. 
This  was  in  part  a  result  of  the  surge  in 
the  economy.  More  important,  though, 
was  the  interest  in  wine  from  the  United 
States.  Recent  oenophiles  with  no  stock 
of  their  own  had  to  turn  to  the  auction 
rooms  (in  1970,  Sotheby's  joined  Chris- 
tie's in  auctioning  wine). 

An  epochal  sale  took  place  at  Chris- 
tie's in  1967,  when  the  remarkable  cellar 
of  the  Victorian  sportsman  and  prime 
minister  the  earl  of  Rosebery  was  auc- 
tioned in  1 18  lots.  These  included  mag- 
nums, double  magnums,  and  even 
triple  magnums  of  Lafite  vintages 
from  1858  to  1878— Bordeaux's  belle 
epoque,  before  phylloxera  devastated 
the  vineyards.  A  magnum  of  Lafite 
1864  seemed  very  high  priced  at  S225 


then,  but  in  198 
it  fetched  jus 
over  $10,000. 

In  Decembe 
1985,  a  bottle  o 
Lafite  1787  one 
owned  by  Thorn 
as  Jefferson  wa 
bought  by  ai 
American  fo 
$148,470,  makins 
it  both  the  oldes 
and  the  highest 
priced  claret  eve 
sold  in  an  auctio 
room.  In  1986 
Middle  Easter; 
buyer  p  a  i  > 
$51,750  for  a  bottle  of  Yquem  1784 
setting  a  record  for  white  wine. 

One  doesn't  have  to  be  in  Piccadill 
to  buy  rare  wine.  Almost  from  the  stai 
the  British  auction  houses  have  hel 
sales  abroad:  in  Switzerland,  Japan,  an 
in  certain  states  in  America  (but  nc 
New  York;  since  Repeal,  alcohol  sale 
have  been  legislated  by  each  state). 

The  recession  of  the  nineties  has  h 
both  auction  houses,  so  today  there  are 
great  range  of  clarets,  Burgundies,  vii 
tage  ports,  and  other  fine  wines  i 
mature  condition  and  of  exception 
quality  still  available  in  the  salesroon 
and  prices  have  come  down.  As  a  resul 
this  is  the  moment  for  collectors  to  tat 
advantage  of  bargains  that  may  m 
come  their  way  again.    □ 


Upcoming  Wine  Auctions 


CHRISTIES 

•  February  6  Finest  &  Rarest  Wine  Sale.  8 
King  St.,  St.  James's,  London  SW1  Y6QT; 
44-71-839-9060. 

•  February  8  Top-quality  Bordeaux  and  other 
wines.  The  University  Club  of  Chicago,  76 
E.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60603;  312- 
951-1011. 

OTHERS 

•  February  7  Classic  Wines  Auction.  To  bene- 
fit the  Metropolitan  Family  Service  Founda- 
tion   The  Red  Lion  Hotel.  Jantzen  Beach, 


909  N.  Hayden  Island  Dr.,  Portland,  0. 
503-228-7238. 

March  14  Fine  California  and  Europei 
Wines  Auction.  Simultaneously  in  the  ma 
auction  galleries  of  two  Butterfield  &  Bl 
terfield  locations:  220  San  Bruno  Ave. ,  Si 
Francisco,  CA  94103;  and  7601  Suns 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90046.  415-86 
7500,  ext.  307  or  382. 

For  more  upcoming  wine  auctions,  che 
the   "Connoisseur's   Listings"  column 
future  months.  — M.A. 


CONNOISSE 


CUSTOM  OF  THE  COUNTRY 


Swimsuits:  The  Next  Wave 

With  the  help  of  a  new  computer  technique,  a  small 
boutique  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  has  achieved 
that  most  elusive  of  swimwear  goals:  a  perfect  fit. 


by  Caroline  Rennolds  Milbank 


A  LOT  HAS  CHANGED  SINCE  CHARLES 
^Frederick  Worth  opened  the  first  true 
haute  couture  house  in  1858,  capitaliz- 
ing on  the  Industrial  Revolution's  most 
01  beguiling  new  consumer,  the  woman  of 
I  leisure.  Today,  as  women  seek  to  go 
™-  beyond  making  the  ultimate  statement 
ito  finding  the  best  fit,  couture's  guiding 
^principle  of  creating  clothes  for  the 
o'lindividual  is  more  appealing  than  ever. 
in[  Meg  Felton,  whose  Softwear  Sports- 
Iftiwear  shop  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
^•provides  custom-made  bathing  suits,  is 
veuttempting  to  bring  the  spirit  and  prac- 
tice of  the  great  designers  into  the 
f)  twenty-first  century.  By  using  a  fledg- 
cn  ing  technique  known  as  image  process- 
it  ng,  a  concept  similar  to  computer- 
glided  design,  Felton  is  harnessing  the 
Dower  of  the  microchip  to  achieve  that 
Inmost  elusive  of  fashion  goals:  the  per- 
>t|  ectly  fitting  swimsuit. 

Image  processing's  greatest  advan- 
tage is  that  it  eliminates  the  need  for  a 
:ustomer  to  guess  what  she'll  look  like 
n  the  finished  product.  Here's  how  it 
*vorks:  first  you  try  on  a  bathing  suit  in 
hi  he  style  of  your  choice.   Then  your 
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photographed  image  is  frozen  onto 
the  computer  screen.  Back  in  your 
street  clothes,  you  watch  the  com- 
puter while  Felton,  using  a  stylus 
(computer  pen),  shows  you  how 
the  suit  you're  wearing  on-screen 
would  look  in  a  variety  of  fabrics, 
colors,  necklines,  and  trimmings. 
She  can  fiddle  with  the  leg  opening 
to  find  the  right  height  and  experi- 
ment with  splices  of  color  placed  at 
the  hip  or  waist. 

Although  her  shop  in  Greenwich 
is  little  more  than  a  year  old,  Felton 
has  already  considered  branching 
out  to  other  cities.  Perhaps  the  best 
measure  of  her  success  is  that  she 
has  yet  to  find  time  to  custom- 
design  a  suit  for  herself.  "People 
say,  'You  must  have  tons  of  bathing 
suits,'  "  she  says,  "and  I  reply,  'No, 
actually,  I  don't.' 

The  twenty-seven-year-old  Fel- 
ton was  born  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  and  grew  up  in  Brussels, 
London,  and  Madrid.  She  graduat- 
ed from  Connecticut  College  with  a 
degree  in  psychology  but  went  into 
retailing    instead,    rising    quickly 
through  the  tangled  hierarchy  of 
Macy's  to  become  the  store's  group 
manager.  An  article  about  comput- 
er-aided design  in  Women 's  Wear  Daily 
piqued  her  interest,  and  after  research- 
ing the  commercial  viability  of  the  new 
technology,  she  purchased  the  process 
license    from    the    original    Softwear 
Sportswear  in  La  Jolla,  California. 

Felton's  atelier  already  offers  a  wider 
selection  of  swimsuits  than  the  largest 
department  store.   Her  computer-cus- 
tomizing  ensures   that   any    style   she 
carries  can  be  made  to  flatter.  Fabrics 
■  include  splashy,  bright 
prints  in  nylon  or  cot- 
ton/spandex,    as    well 
as  solids,  stripes,  and 
polka  dots. 

"Derriere  cover- 
age," as  Felton  puts  it, 
is  always  a  prime  con- 
cern, so  she  cuts  her 


ttwear  Sportswear  can 
put  you  in  the  suit  of  your 
dreams — with  a  fit  as 
perfect  as  this  Marilyn 
Monroe  classic  one-piece 
from  the  early  1950s. 

suits  long  in  the  torso  and  fuller  in  the 
seat.  Since  today's  high-powered  suits 
have  a  tendency  to  compress  the  bust, 
Felton  has  had  great  success  with  "en- 
hancers"— little  pads  slipped  into  pock- 
ets at  the  bustline.  She  is  also  experi- 
enced at  designing  for  women  who  have 
had  mastectomies. 

Although  Felton  has  masterful  ways 
to  cover,  hide,  and  disguise,  sometimes 
the  biggest  obstacle  to  overcome  is  the 
client's  self-consciousness.  "I  have 
some  people  who  barely  want  to  come 
out  of  the  fitting  room, "  she  says.  "I  ask 
them  how  they're  going  to  get  on  the 
beach  when  they  can't  even  get  out  of 
there.  The  problem  is,  you're  still  deal- 
ing with  a  small  piece  of  fabric."   □ 

Softwear  Sportswear;  203-862-9456.  (Prices 
range  from  $80  to  $130.) 
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THE  CONTEMPLATIVE  GARDENER 


Variations  on  a  Theme 

"There  is  always  Music  amongst  the  trees  in 
the  garden,  but  our  hearts  must  be  very  quiet  to  hear  it. " 

—  Minnie  Aumonier 

by  Julie  Moir  Messervy 


It's  the  dead  of  winter.  My  garden  is 
blanketed  in  hummocks  of  snow.  The  fire 
roars  while  I  play  romantic  music  on  the 
piano:  Brahms,  Chopin,  Schumann.  Work- 
ing my  way  through  Mendelssohn's  Songs 
Without  Words*— "Passion,"  "Contem- 
plation," "Delirium,"  "Consolation" — / 
am  struck  by  the  composer's  ability  to  evoke 
emotion  through  key,  tempo,  rhythm,  and 
melody.  How,  I  wonder,  would  I  express 
these  songs  as  designed  spaces?  How  could 
"Consolation"  become  a  garden? 

In  1923,  Edward  Bok,  the  editor  of 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  set  out  to  make  "a 
spot  which  would  reach  out  in  its  beauty 
to  the  people.  .  .  and  fill  their  souls  with 
the  quiet,  the  repose,  the  influence  of  the 
beautiful."  Inspired  by  his  grandfather, 
who  was  said  to 
have  trans- 
formed a  grim 
North  Sea  island 
off  the  Dutch 
coast  into  a  ha- 
ven for  birds, 
Bok  chose  the 
highest  spot  in 
central  Florida  to 
build  a  sanctu- 
ary, for  birds  and 
for  people  as 
well.  He  invited 
the  landscape  ar- 
chitect Frederick 
Law  Olmsted, 
Jr. — whose  illus- 
trious father  de- 
signcd  New 
York  City's  Central  Park — to  create  a 
garden  on  Iron  Mountain,  a  sandy  hill  of 
ferrous  rock  covered  with  pines  and 
scrub  palmetto  As  work  progressed, 
Bok  de<  ided  to  a  da<  arillon  tower,  like 
the  ones  he  renic  mbered  from  Ins  boy- 
hood in  the  Neth    lands.  Designed  by 
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Milton  B.  Medary,  the  "Singing  Tow- 
er" and  its  grounds  were  dedicated  by 
Calvin  Coolidge  and  opened  to  the 
public  in  1929. 

Today,  Bok  Tower  Gardens,  located 
near  U.  S.  Highway  27  three  miles  north 
of  Lake  Wales,  is  a  serene  130-acre 
retreat  for  strolling,  viewing,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  carillon  music  that  wafts  from 
the  tower  across  the  trees  every  half 
hour  throughout  the  day.  The  land- 
scape's design  can  be  likened  to  the  form 
of  a  sonata,  whose  introduction  and 
exposition  are  followed  by  the  graceful 
development  and  recapitulation  of  its 
initial  themes.  The  introduction  occurs 
miles  away,  when  we  spy  Bok  Tower 
looming  far  above  its  surrounds  on  the 
pinnacle  of  Iron  Mountain.  After  driv- 
ing through  miles  of  orange  groves,  we 
discover  the  expository  themes  of  the 
garden  itself:  the  bark-mulched  paths 
winding  their  way  up  the  hill  toward  the 
tower;  the  dark  live  oak  trees  rising  like 
columns  in  a  cathedral,  supporting  high 
canopies  swathed  in  Spanish  moss;  the 
soft,  spring  green  lawns  framed  by 
colorful  walls  of  camellias,  gardenias, 
and  azaleas;  the  occasional  iron  bench. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  encounter 
elements  that  develop  the  garden's 
themes.  An  exedra — a  semicircular  con- 
versation seat — provides  a  vista  onto  the 
sweep  of  Florida  in  the  distance.  Off  to 
one  side,  reflected  in  a  long,  irregular 
pool,  we  find  a  new  view  of  the  Singing 
Tower  itself,  its  205  feet  of  pink  marble 
and  tan  Florida  coquina  shimmering 
among  an  array  of  ferns  and  palms. 
Medary's  delightful  Art  Dcco  period 
piece,  carved  with  images  of  mytholog- 
ical figures  and  Floridian  flora  and  fau- 
na, thrusts  powerfully  toward  the  sky 
from  an  island  surrounded  by  a  glisten- 
ing moat  and  iron  gates — which  remain 
closed,  alas,  to  visitors  longing  to  see  for 


themselves  the  carillon  bells  pealing 
from  the  tower's  highest  floors. 

A  carillon  is  a  keyboard  instrument 
spanning  nearly  five  octaves  that  pro- 
duces a  range  of  sounds  from  the  most 
delicate  treble  to  the  deepest  percussion. 
"Our  carillonneur,  Milford  Myhre," 
says  Jonathan  Shaw,  president  of  the 
Bok  Tower  Gardens  Foundation,  "is 
cireful  in  his  programming  to  create  not 
just  diversity  but  also  a  psychological 
effect  on  the  listener.  I  think  he  consid- 
ers it  an  emotional  more  than  an  intel- 
lectual experience." 

It  helps  that  visitors  absorb  the  music 
directly  in  the  out-of-doors,  rather  than 
under  the  shelter  of  a  large  "shed" — as, 
for  example,  at  Tanglewood  in  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,  or  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony's Ravinia  Festival  in  Highland 
Park.  The  scattered  benches  are  de- 
signed to  seat  only  one  or  two  people, 
encouraging  solitude  and,  thus,  intro- 
spection. "Our  policy,"  says  Shaw,  "is 
to  turn  off  all  power  equipment — lawn- 
mowers,  for  instance — a  minute  or  two 
before  and  after  the  bells  are  played." 
This  strategy  has  an  ineffably  harmoni- 
ous effect;  there  is  little  disjunction 
between  hearing  the  bells  and  luxuriat- 
ing in  the  corresponding  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  landscape.  Visitors  lower 
their  voices,  even  the  birds  become 
hushed — and  then  the  fifty-seven 
bronze  bells  peal,  as  a  solo  voice,  a 
quartet,  a  small  orchestra,  a  symphony. 
Steeped  in  the  languor  of  subtropical 
Florida,  one's  senses  open  to  the  world 
as  the  program  unfolds,  and  each  piece 
of  music  in  turn  tips  one's  mood  toward 
the  triumphant  (Handel),  the  melan- 
choly (Satie),  the  tumultuous  (Lcr- 
inckx),  or  the  simply  joyous  (Mozart). 

After  a  few  moments,  the  tower — 
one's  natural  focus  of  attention — re- 
cedes   in    prominence   as   one   notices 
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Sounds  of  Silence:  The  serenity  of  the  Boboli  Gardens  in  Florence,  Italy. 


smaller  elements  of  the  composition.  A 
swan  preens  itself  on  an  island  in  the 
pond.  A  spider  spins  its  web  against  a 
backdrop  of  camellia  blossoms.  A  child 
leads  her  parent  down  a  gently  curving 
path  toward  some  mysterious  destina- 
tion. The  garden's  themes  are  recapitu- 
ated  by  its  variations. 

The  philosopher  Susanne  Langer  ex- 
3lores  the  relationship  between  emo- 
ions  and  the  arts  in  her  seminal  book 
eeling  and  Form.  Listening  to  a  moving 
nusical  performance,  she  writes,  we  sit 
ransfigured  in  an  "audible  passage 
died  with  motion,"  which  creates  an 
>rder  of  "virtual  time"  set  apart  from 
jiormal  time,  a  "semblance"  of  reality. 
\s  gardeners  we  strive  to  achieve  a 
imilar  effect,  and  though  few  of  us  are 
ble  to  use  actual  music  in  our  designs, 
he  metaphor  is  a  valuable  one;  our 
llusory  worlds  express  emotion 
hrough  the  form  and  details  of  their 
omposition. 

First  we  choose  an  overriding  con- 
ept — an  "Idea,"  says  Langer,  under 
vhose  influence  artists  compose  the 
ntirety  of  their  pieces.  Be  it  a  pastoral 
heme,  as  in  Beethoven's  Sixth  Sym- 
>hony,  a  balletic  tone  poem,  such  as 
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Copland's  Appalachian  Spring,  or  sim- 
ply an  emotion,  like  Mendelssohn's 
"Consolation,"  our  Idea  provides  the 
mood  and  atmosphere  that  will  typify 
the  garden  we  wish  to  create.  The 
emotion  in  the  work  is  the  thought  in 
the  work. 

Next  we  find  our  form:  will  our 
landscape  be  a  theme  and  variations,  a 
medley  of  unrelated  compositions,  a 
simple  recurring  round?  Each  imposes 
limitations  but  provides  as  many  oppor- 
tunities. A  theme-and-variations  land- 
scape might  use  the  same  few  ele- 
ments— a  stream  and  a  stone  path;  trees, 
shrubs,  and  perennials — in  a  rill  garden 
whose  combinations  change  percepti- 
bly as  the  water  proceeds  downhill.  A 
medley  garden  might  consist  of  a  set  of 
shockingly  incongruous  hedged 
"rooms,"  one  filled  with  variegated 
plantings,  another  stuffed  with  topiar- 
ies, and  a  third  laid  out  simply  as  a  floor 
of  verdant  turf.  Form  helps  us  think 
about  the  project  in  a  new  way. 

And  there  are  still  so  many  questions. 
How  to  orchestrate  a  walk  through  our 
garden?  Will  the  flora  suggest  the 
sounds  of  flutes  and  harps?  Brass  and 
snare  drums?  Folk  or  country  music? 


What  is  our  tempo — adagio  (gracefully 
slow),  allegro  (in  a  brisk,  lively  man- 
ner), or  presto  (at  a  rapid  tempo)?  Will 
we  feel  the  garden  in  a  major  or  minor 
key?  What  is  its  beat:  waltz  time,  march 
tempo,  syncopated,  mixed  time,  or 
plain  four-four? 

A  successful  garden's  composition 
should  reflect  its  designer's — and  later 
its  visitors' — most  elemental  emotions. 
In  this,  Bok  Tower  wholly  succeeds. 
"There's  something  about  this  place 
that's  transmitted  to  everyone  who 
comes  here,"  says  Shaw.  "I  get  letters 
from  people  who  have  been  affected  on 
a  very  deep  level.  They  write  that 
they've  experienced  some  sorrow  or 
tragedy,  and  they  come  to  the  garden 
for  solace,  for  consolation." 

In  the  end,  so  do  we  all.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  implicit  music  of  our  gardens, 
what  songs  we  wish  them  to  sing  to 
their  visitors,  we  raise  the  level  of  our 
designs  from  that  of  craft  to  the  higher 
realm  of  art — and  find  healing  and  en- 
lightenment in  the  process.  The  words 
of  the  naturalist  John  Burroughs  are 
inscribed  on  a  sign  in  Bok  Tower  Gar- 
dens: "I  come  here  to  find  myself.  It  is  so 
easy  to  get  lost  in  the  world."   □ 
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I   J  ¥       Ever  since  she  held  a  gun  to 
I  I    Ray  Liotta's  head  in  GoodFellas, 
I  I  Lorraine  Bracco's  career  has  been  on 
I .  I .    the  verge  of  a  breakthrough.  Now, 
ww   with  three  major  upcoming  films- 
including  Medicine  Man,  with  Sean  Connery, 
and  Richard  Donner's  Radio  Flyer— the 
Brooklyn-born  former  Paris  model  is  leaving 
supporting  roles  behind  to  become  a 
star  in  her  own  right.  BRENDAN  LEMON  visits 
the  Martin  Scorsese  protegee  at  home. 


ormine  ? 


"Stel-la!  Stel-la!"  bellows  the  woman  who  a  moment  before  had  been 
quietly  shooting  the  breeze  but  is  now  barreling  through  her  house  like  a  female  Stanley 
Kowalski.  It's  altogether  apt  that  the  woman,  actress  Lorraine  Bracco,  stirs  such  an 
association.  Kowalski's  creator,  Tennessee  Williams,  is  Bracco's  favorite  playwright,  and 
the  actor  who  originated  the  role,  Marlon  Brando,  also  studied  at  Bracco's  training 
ground,  the  Actors  Studio.  Even  though  Brando's  Stella  happened  to  be  Kim  Hunter  and 
Bracco's  is  her  six-year-old  daughter,  and  Stanley's  digs  were  in  New  Orleans,  whereas 
Bracco's  are  in  arty  Palisades,  New  York,  there's  a  shared  ferocity  between  Bracco  and 
Brando.  "She's  an  animal,"  says  Richard  Donner,  who  directed  Radio  Flyer,  one  of  the  two 
pictures  starring  Bracco  being  released  this  month.  "And  she's  wonderfully  intuitive." 

Bracco  changed  her  base  from  downtown  Manhattan  to  her  house  on  the  \  ludson,  near 
where  Bill  Murray  and  Mikhail  Baryshnikov  maintain  residences,  two  years  ago,  not  long 
after  her  eight-year  marriage  to  actor  I  larvey  Keitel  (Mean  Streets,  Bugsy)  fell  apart.  Not  yet 
officially  divorced,  she's  reluctant  to  talk  about  him;  she  speaks  vaguely  about  their 
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"Lorraine's  a  loner  who's 

never  alone,"  says  her 

sister,  Elizabeth. 


growing  in  different  directions,  about  needing  to  be  loved 
"for  herself."   A  longtime  friend  of  hers  is   more  blunt: 
"Basically,  she  threw  him  out."  Technically,  of  course,  the 
thirty-seven-year-old  actress  absented  herself  by  relocating 
up  the  Hudson  with  Stella  and  her  other  daughter,  twelve- 
year-old  Margaux  (the  product  of  Bracco's  first  marriage,  to 
French  actor  Daniel  Guerard).  When  you  ask  people  who 
know  the  couple  why  the  breakup  occurred,  you  get  a  lot  of 
speculation:   about   affairs,    for   example,    particularly   one 
alleged  last  year  by  various  tabloids  between  Bracco  and 
Edward  James  Olmos,  her  costar  in  the  1991  pic  Talent  for 
^^^m     the  Game.   One  thing  is  clear:  Keitel  and  Bracco 
^^J         were     a     volatile    combination.      Anyone     who 
m         dined    much    during  the  late  eighties    in  down- 
fl  town    Manhattan   restaurants,    where   the   couple 

Journalists  compare 
J  her  emotional,  gravelly 
*/ warmth  to  Deka  Winger's, 
but  Bracco  dentures: 


"I  don't  look 


a 


damn  thing  like  Deka, 
Deka  doesn't  look 


me  me, 


n 


sometimes  held  public  Liz-and-Dick  spats,  could  tell  you 
that. 

Bracco's  volatility  was  in  place  long  before  she  met  her 
second  husband  on  a  Paris  sidewalk:  she  had  spent  her  early 
years  in  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  before  going  off  to 
Europe  for  a  decade  to  model.  Keitel  instilled  other  things, 
though.  In  one  sense,  the  partnership  was  a  variation  on 
Katharine  Hepburn  s  old  quip  about  the  Astairc-Rogers 
chemistry:  she  gave  him  sex  and  he — through  his  association 
with  Martin  Scorsese,  Robert  De  Niro.  and  other  New  York 
film-biz  insiders — gave  her  access,  if  not  (  lass  (Br  k  i  <>  had 
acquired  class  already,  during  her  cover-girl  da  s  |  But  access 

without  talent  and  sweat  doesn't   'ike  you   very  far  in  the 
Scorsese  circle,    i  hardworking  (and  formerly  rathei  hard- 
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playing)  group  known  for  its  devotion  not  only  to  film  but  to 
the  arts  in  general.  Luckily  for  Bracco,  by  the  time  Scorsese 
was  casting  his  1990  mob  epic  GoodFellas,  she  had  already 
firmly  shown  that  she  had  the  goods.  In  Ridley  Scott's  1987 
film  Someone  to  Watch  Over  Me,  for  example,  she  had  shone  as 
Ellie  Keegan,  the  not-gonna-take-it  wife  of  a  wayward  New 
York  cop.  So  when  Scorsese  gave  her  the  part  of  the  equally 
unyielding  Karen  Hill  without  an  audition — a  choice  that  led 
to  an  Oscar  nomination  and  a  Los  Angeles  Film  Critics 
Award  as  1990's  best  supporting  actress — it  seemed  like  a  case 
of  talent  rewarded  rather  than  favors  returned. 

Bracco's  ties  to  Scorsese — or  to  any  New  York  circle,  for 
that  matter — have  loosened  somewhat,  now  that  she  has 
moved  thirty  miles  north  of  the  scene.  She  says  her  closest 
friends  these  days  are  "not  really  in  the  business  .  .  .  [they're] 
nobody  famous. "  Given  the  healthy  state  of  her  career, 
she  hardly  has  time  for  celebrity  hobnobbing:  Radio 
Flyer,  a  domestic  drama  set  in  the  late  1960s,  and 
Medicine  Man,  an  epic  thriller  that  takes  place  in  the 
Mexican  rain  forest,  are  both  coming  out  this  month; 
another  thriller,  A  Trace  of  Red,  is  due  later  in  the  year. 
Names  of  the  Streep  and  Pfeiffer  ilk  had  been  bandied 
about  when  Medicine  Man  was  being  cast,  and  it's 
proof  of  the  respect  accorded  Bracco  that  she  landed 
the  female  lead  in  what  will  certainly  be  one  of  the 
year's  most  expensive  Hollywood  productions  (esti- 
mates run  as  high  as  $60  million).  But  although  the 
movie  inches  her  up  to  co-protagonist  status,  she  again 
reverts  to  type  in  the  part  of  Dr.  Rae  Crain.  Director 
John  McTiernan,  in  fact,  makes  the  role  sound  like  old 
Bracco:  Crain,  he  says,  is  "a  very  urban  New  York 
smart  mouth."  Her  nickname  is  "Dr.  Bronx." 

But  Bracco's  career  no  longer  seems  so  dependent 
on  her  playing  hard-nosed  city  types.  In  Radio  Flyer, 
Bracco  gets  the  gum  out  of  her  mouth,  playing  a 
burned-out  divorcee  named  Mary  who  remarries  and 
moves  her  new  husband  (Adam  Baldwin)  and  two 
sons  (Elijah  Wood  andjoseph  Mazzello)  to  California. 
The  husband  becomes  an  alcoholic  and  abuses  the  kids; 
eventually,  Mary  leaves  him.  "Lorraine's  part  was  a 
difficult  one  to  bring  to  life,"  admits  Donner  (Lethal 
Weapon),  who  took  over  the  project — and  recast  it — 
after  the  screenwriter,   David  Mickey  Evans,   was 
dismissed    by    Columbia    from    directorial    duties. 
"Mary  can  come  off  self-centered  rather  than  un- 
aware. She's  not  aware  of  what  to  fight  back  for.  She's 
not  a  sympathetic  character."  It's  a  new  tack  for 
Bracco,  whose  characters  have  usually  been  appealing  pre- 
cisely because  they  fight  back — against  philandering  husbands 
(The  Dream  Team),  vacillating  lovers  (Switch),  or  rebellious 
students  (Sing). 

"What  serves  me  as  an  actress,"  says  Bracco,  "is  my 
struggle  for  independence.  ...  I  think  it's  the  struggle  that's 
the  interesting  part  of  it,  and  how  people  deal  with  things.  Are 
you  willing  to  let  go  of  certain  problems?  Sometimes  you 
have  to  let  go.  You  have  to  say  to  a  lover,  a  boyfriend,  a 
husband,  'You  know  what?  I'm  not  good  for  you,  you're  not 
good  for  me.' 

Bracco  is  talking  about  her  work,  but  Keitel  is  the  obvious 
subtext.  Whatever  their  personal  difficulties,  however,  his 
importance  to  her  career  cannot  be.        (Continued  on  page  96) 
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"I  don't  think  she  uses 
ys  director  Richard  Donner, 
it's  impossible  for  that  not  to  come 
through  when  she's  on-screen." 
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Was  it  greed  that  killed 
Calumet  Farm,  Kentucky's 
greatest  Thoroughbred  stable? 
On  the  trail  of  a  missing 
fortune,  estimated  to  be  as  much  as 
$300  million,  CAROL  FLAKE  sleuths 
the  blue  bloods  ofbluegrass  country 
and  recounts  the  day  the  bubble 
burst  for  American  horse  racing. 
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Left:  One  of  J.  T.  Lundy's 

first  projects  when  he  took 

ovei  Calumet  was  to  build  a  gate 

and  guardhouse  at  the  entrance. 

Right:  The  grave  of  Alydar,  the  farm's 

prize  stud,  who  di«sd  under  mysterious 

r ircumt tan-  es  in  Novemler  1990. 
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Unbridled  Passion:  In  its  heyday  in  the  late 

1940s,  Calumet  was  the  first  stable  to  exceed 

$1  million  in  purses  and  have  horses  that  won 

one  hundred  races  in  a  single  year. 
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The  great  stallion  Alydar,  the  most  valuable  sire 
in  the  racing  world  that  year,  hobbled  hesitantly 
across  his  stall  at  Calumet  Farm,   the  most 
famous  American  Thoroughbred  breeding  and 
racing  stable  in  history.  It  was  the  morning  of 
November  15,  1990.  He  was  in  a  cast,  and  a 
metal  plate  had  been  inserted  in  his  right  hind 
leg,  shattered  in  a  mystifying  accident. 
A  dozen  years  earlier,  Alydar  had  thrilled 
racing  fans  when  he  ran  in  the  Triple  Crown 
against  Affirmed.    Those  races,   although 
Alydar   lost,    have   become   legend.    They 
brought  throngs  to  the  racetrack  and  re- 
turned the  kind  of  excitement  and  luster 
to  Calumet  that  it  had  not  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  de- 
cade. What's  more,  Alydar  had  long  since  outdistanced 
Affirmed  as  a  stud;  his  progeny  had  out-earned  Affirmed's 
by  a  factor  of  four. 

On  the  track,  Alydar  had  been  known  for  never  giving 
up.  But  that  morning,  he  could  take  only  a  few  steps  before 
he  faltered  and  fell  heavily,  the  injured  leg  folding  under  him. 
People  nearby  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  leg  cracking  again, 
this  time  in  the  femur,  above  the  cast.  It  was  the  end  for 
Alydar.  It  was  also  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Calumet,  the 
fabled  racing  kingdom  just  outside  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Beautiful  Calumet,  jewel  of  the  Bluegrass,  icon  of  the 
Kentucky  Thoroughbred  world,  breeder  of  more  champions 
than  any  other  American  farm,  had  become  the  center  of  a 
web  of  labyrinthine  partnerships  and  soured  business  deals 
that  reached  across  the  country  and  around  the  world. 
Calumet  had  also  become,  in  the  words  of  Alydar's  former 
trainer  John  Veitch,  a  "house  of  cards,"  and  within  days  of 
Alydar's  death,  it  began  to  tumble.  "Calumet  was  dying  of  a 
thousand  wounds,"  he  says. 

The  eighties  were  over,  and  Calumet  was  about  to  become 
another  casualty  of  the  greed  that  had  characterized  the 
decade.  The  first  hints  had  come  with  an  announcement  that  a 
number  of  Calumet  horses  would  be  sold  at  auction  in 
January  1991.  Next,  over  the  winter,  creditors  began  calling 
in  loans  or  filing  suits. 

A  major  automobile  company,  apparently  unaware  that 
the  lid  was  about  to  blow  at  Calumet,  aired  a  new  commercial 
in  late  February  that  had  been  filmed  there.  The  visual — 
picturesque  scenes  of  green  pastures,  galloping  horses,  and 
white  barns  and  fences — presents  Calumet  as  the  classic 
bucolic  refuge.  The  names  of  famous  Calumet  horses,  from 
Whirlaway  and  Citation  to  Alydar,  are  dropped  by  the  voice- 
over  speaker.  He  states,  "No  other  farm  has  ever  dominated 
horse  racing  like  Calumet,"  then  moves  on  to  the  company's 
own  horsepowered  products. 

Less  than  a  month  and  a  half  later,  Calumet's  president, 
J.  T.  Lundy,  resigned.  Lundy  had  married  into  Calu- 
met and,  with  Alydar  as  a  seemingly  inexhaustible 
source  of  bloodlines  and  money,  had  brought  the 
stable  back  to  the  top  of  American  racing,  where  it 
had  reigned  through  the  forties  and  fifties.  But  by 
mid-July  1991,  Calumet  Farm  had  declared  bank- 
ruptcy,   am1   its  new  management  discovered  the 
extent  of  th<  ■  I    alumet,  which  had  been  debt 

I     e  when  Lull  >ver  nine  years  earlier,   was 

now  more  than    100  million  in  the  red,  mortgag<  d 
to  the  hilt. 
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Right:  Citation  in  the  winner's 

circle  in  1948,  with  Jimmy 

Jones  holding  the  reins  and 

Warren  Wright,  Jr.,  in  a  hat. 

Below:  Alydar  being  led  by 

trainer  John  Veitch. 


Inside  one  of  the  showplace  barns 

Warren  Wright,  St.,  built  in  the  late  1930s,  with 

chrome  trim  and  a  handpicked-pine  interior. 


the  1948  Triple 
orse,  winning  at 
jialeah  that  year. 
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still  looks  like  the  equine  j 


tee  was. 


dar's  stall  in  the  stallion  barn, 
reassigned  to  Wild  A 


_urrem  uaiumei  neau  jonn  Ward 
is  struggling  to  hold  things  together 
while  he  looks  for  a  buyer.  / 
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Remembrance  of  Things  Past: 
Bertha  Wright  on  the  porch  of  the 
main  house.  She  moved  in  before  her 
mother-in-law  Lucille  Markey's 
funeral  in  1982. 
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Inset  right:  The 
Calumet  trophy  display  at 
the  Kentucky  Horse  Park  in  Lexington. 
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At  first,  the  news  of  Calumet's  troubles  seemed  merely  the 
est  and  most  public  in  a  series  of  bankruptcies  and  failures 
^t  had  hit  the  Thoroughbred  world  since  the  great  Blue- 
iss  bubble  burst  in  the  late  1980s.  (At  one  point,  Alydar's 
d  fee  had  been  listed  at  $400,000,  although  by  1990  it  was 
►ser  to  $125,000.)  But  as  details  of  Calumet's  intricate 
siness  dealings  under  Lundy  began  to  emerge,  it  also 
med  part  of  a  larger  story:  a  parable  of  the  1980s,  with  its 
pe  diem  morality  and  gold-rush  economics. 
3ut  like  all  Bluegrass  tales,  Calumet's  is  fundamentally 
)ut  bloodlines — men's  and  horses'.  It's  a  story  about 
sverful  pedigrees  and  disputed  legacies  and  a  troubled 
nily  that  passed  conflict  as  well  as  fame  and  fortune  down 
ough  three  generations. 


his  story  begins  with  Calumet's  founder,  William 
Monroe  Wright.  Known  as  "the  best  salesman  to 
ever  carry  a  grip,"  Wright,  who  had  worked  in 
sales  and  as  an  advertising  whiz  for  a  baking 
powder  company  in  Ohio,  set  out  in  1888  to  found 
his  own  business  in  Chicago.  He  called  it  Calumet, 
rench-Indian  word  meaning  "peace  pipe."  Wright  had  a 
,  Warren,  under  whose  guidance  the  company  grew  until 
fas  selling  more  than  twice  as  much  baking  powder  as  all  its 
npetitors  combined.  In  1928,  just  beating  the  Depression, 
umet  was  sold  to  General  Foods  for  some  $40  million, 
n  1924,  the  senior  Wright  took  over  a  farm  just  west  of 
dngton  on  the  road  to  Versailles  and  renamed  it  Calumet, 
pite  another  Calumet  Farm  a  few  miles  away.  The  farm, 
ere  Wright  bred  and  trained  trotting  horses,  a  rich  man's 
?by,  prospered.  His  great  dream  had  always  been  to  win 
Hambletonian,  the  country's  most  illustrious  trotting 


race,  and  finally,  in  1931,  as  he  lay  unconscious  on  his 
deathbed,  Calumet  Butler  did  win.  After  Wright's  death, 
Warren  began  selling  the  family's  trotting  horses  and  turned 
Calumet  Farm  into  a  Thoroughbred  establishment.  He  felt 
that  his  father  had  been  throwing  money  away  on  trotters, 
who  seldom  earn  their  keep.  Using  what  he  had  learned  at  the 
baking  powder  company,  Warren  began  running  Calumet 
Farm  like  a  business. 

And  it  became  very  successful.  Warren  had  managed  his 
windfall  from  the  sale  of  the  Calumet  company  judiciously 
and  made  wise  investments,  so  that  in  the  Depression-era 
racing  world  he  not  only  had  plenty  of  money  but  also  wasn't 
afraid  to  spend  it  freely  at  auctions  and  commercial  breeding 
farms  to  acquire  his  bloodstock.  And  he  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  those  charmed  owners  whose  wealth  was  abetted  by  luck 
and  their  willingness  to  heed  good  advice.  But  neither  his 
acumen  nor  his  money  changed  his  image  in  Kentucky. 
There,  no  matter  how  well  he  did,  he  was  still  considered  an 
outsider  and  a  midwestern  upstart. 

Wright  spent  a  decade  building  Calumet.  The  turning  point 
came  when  Bull  Lea,  a  three-year-old  Wright  had  bought  as 
a  yearling  at  auction  in  Saratoga,  was  beaten  in  the  1938 
Kentucky  Derby  by  Lawrin,  an  obscurely  bred  horse  trained 
by  Ben  A.  Jones  of  Parnell,  Missouri.  Wright  determined  at 
that  point  to  hire  Jones,  and  brought  him  and  his  son,  Jimmy, 
up  to  Calumet  in  1939. 

During  the  1940s,  Calumet  and  the  Jones  boys  "laid  it  over 
the  competition  like  ice  cream  over  spinach,"  as  sports  writer 
Red  Smith  put  it.  The  heyday  that  would  last  fifty  years  and 
yield  five  hundred  stakes  winners  was  beginning  even  as  the 
seeds  of  its  destruction  were  being  sown.  Whirlaway  won  the 
Triple  Crown — the  Kentucky  (Continued  > 
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rmed,  at  stud  at  Calumet,  had  beaten 
farm's  champion  Alydar  to  win 
the  1978  Triple  Crown. 
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Lundy  leading  Crimina 
at  Saratoga  in  August 
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Peter  Wilson  transformed  Sotheby's  from  a  sleepy  dealer 

of  rare  books  and  manuscripts  into  an  international 

powerhouse.  Now.  the  late  chairman's  remarkable  estate  in 

the  south  of  I  ranee — the  Chateau  deClavarv — is  itself 

gping  on  the  block.  SIMON  BLOW  conducts  an 

exclusive  tour  of  the  hilltop  retreat  that  belonged  to  the 

man  who  rewrote  the  rules  of  auctioneering. 
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Eyes  on  the  Prix*:  Peter  Wilson 

si  nts  Lonson  howie  in  1961. 
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Estate  of  Desire:  Almost  two  hundred  years 

old,  the  hilltop  Chateau  de  Clavary  served  as 

Wilson's  refuge  for  more  than  two  decades. 

The  massive  swimming  pool,  fashioned  from 

a  lake,  was  a  favorite  gathering  spot. 
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It  is  hard  to  believe  that  as  recently  as  the  mid-1 930s 
Sotheby's  was  a  small  London-based  firm  with 
only  about  seventy  employees  and  internationally 
unknown.  Founded  in  1744,  its  reputation  was 
chiefly  that  of  an  auction  house  for  rare  books  and 
manuscripts.  It  had  conducted  some  sales  of  coun- 
try-house furniture  and  art  in  the  1920s  and  1930s, 
but  the  auctioneer  to  England's  aristocratic  families 
was  Christie's.  An  unassuming  also-ran,  Sotheby's 
was  content  to  carry  on  with  only  a  sprinkling  of 
grand  clients. 
But  the  1937  sale  of  the  entire  contents  of  the 
Rothschild  family  residence — at  148  Piccadilly — 
marked  a  turning  point  for  the  auction  house.  It  was 
conducted  by  C.  Vere  Pilkington,  Sotheby's  first  well- 
connected  director,  who  became  chairman  in  1953.  Howev- 
er, it  was  a  lesser-known,  Sotheby's  director  Peter  Wilson, 
who  had  not  only  the  requisite  manner  for  the  trade  but  a 
drive  and  business  savvy  rarely  found  in  his  breed  of  English 
gentlemen.  Wilson,  who  died  in  1984  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one,  turned  Sotheby's  into  a  world-class  auction  house.  When 
he  took  over  the  helm  in  1 958,  after  twenty-one  years  with  the 
firm,  he  became  the  answer  to  Sotheby's  prayers. 

Yet  one  of  his  own 
prayers  was  to  be  an- 
swered in  1961  far 
from  the  salesroom 
floor:  the  acquisition 
of  a  hilltop  chateau  in 
the  south  of  France. 
Located  on  thirty  roll- 
ing acres,  the  twelve- 
room  house,  some  five 
miles  inland  from 
Cannes,  gave  Wilson  a 
touch  of  Versailles  in 
his  prime  and  a  taste 
of  Walden  in  his  twi- 
light. But  the  Proven- 
qal-style  chateau,  de- 
signed for  local  builder 
Jean-Antoine  Pons 
and  completed  about 
1820,  goes  on  the  mar- 
ket this  month,  with 
Sotheby's,  ironically, 
handling  its  sale.  (The 
chateau  could  draw  as 

Above:  Behind  the 
chateau's  early- 
nineteenth-century 
yew  dining-room 
table  and  George  III 
mahogany  chairs, 
a  Kang  Hsi  vase 
rests  in  the 
fireplace.  The 
wall  is  dominated  by 
a  circa  1800  gilt 
Provencal  mirror. 
Right:  Picasso 
left  his  mark  on 
Clavary's  entrance 
hall  in  1930 
with  this  abstract 
circular  mosaic. 
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A  pair  of  plaster  obelisks  designed  by 

Cuban  Surrealist  Emilio  Terry  flank  the 

doorway  in  Clavary's  majestic  entrance 

hall,  while  a  seventeenth-century 

Florentine  marble  sculpture  of  a  young 

man  (left)  lends  a  placid  note. 
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much  as  $5  million.) 
As  Wilson's  youn- 
gest son,  Philip,  a 
busy  London  pub- 
lisher, explains,  "I 
simply  don't  use  it 
enough."  Yet  if  the 
chateau's  disposal 
ends  a  chapter  in  one 
family's  history,  Pe- 
ter Wilson's  impact 
on  the  auctioneering 
game  is  sure  to  be  felt 
for  generations  to 
come. 

Wilson  was  the 
right  man  at  the  right 
time.  In  much  the 
same  way  that  inter- 


Jean  Cocteau,  a  chateau  visitor  in  the  1920s 
and  1930s,  crafted  this  cement  tree  trunk. 


national  competition  in  agriculture  sent  profits  tumbling  for 
British  aristocrats  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  the  Depres- 
sion and  World  War  II  left  many  wealthy  families  cash-poor. 
The  enterprising  Wilson,  who  quickly  rose  from  an  entry- 
level  position  in  Sotheby's  furniture  department  in  1937  to  a 
directorship  in  1938,  not  only  recognized  the  glut  of  selling 
opportunities  but  also  saw  an  international  marketplace  for 
them.  And  he  envisioned  a  diversified  Sotheby's,  headed  by 
experts  in  every  field.  The  seeds  of  the  global  firm  real  estate 
developer    A.    Alfred    Taubman    would    acquire    in    1983 

e      „  (first  taken  pub- 

Sporting  paintings  in  the  drawing  room  include  those  by    :.  .  „__.   r 

Joseph  Heinz  (center),  Hin  (either  side),  Wenzel  Peter    llc  in  ]  y '  '>  wcre 

(top),  and  Jean-Baptiste  Oudry  (bottom)  in  front  of  a    sown  by  Wilson 

Louis  XVI  trictrac  table  and  French  Directoire  chairs,     with    his     first 

trips  to  woo 
American  col- 
lectors in  the 
1950s.  Even  a 
decade  after 
Britain's  ex- 
change-control 
laws,  which  had 
stifled  the  over- 
seas buying  and 
selling  of  art, 
were  lifted  in 
1953,  Wilson 
sought  to  extend 
Sotheby's  reach 
by  spearheading 
the  takeover  of 
New  York's 
Parke-Bernet 
auction  house. 
Ever  conscious 
of  profitabili- 
ty— a  preoccu- 
pation many 
<  onsidered  inap- 
propriate, if  not 
vulgar,  for  a 
gentl(  m  i, i   from 


a  landed  family — Wilson  increased  Sotheby's  sales  fror 
$16  million  to  more  than  $560  million  over  the  twenty 
two  years  of  his  stewardship.  He  also  flouted  propriet 
by  encouraging  press  coverage  of  auctions,  even  gettin 
the  fledgling  television  medium  into  the  act  in  the  1950j 
Had  Wilson  hit  his  stride  in  the  1980s,  his  lust  for  th 
deal  and  autocratic  bent  might  have  led  him  to  start 
house  of  his  own,  never  mind  that  there  would  hav 
been  far  fewer  treasures  to  sell.  Still,  The  Times  c 
London  has  rightfully  crowned  Wilson  the  mastermin 
of  the  postwar  art  market.  As  the  current  Sotheby 
chairman,  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  declares,  "Peter  Wilso 
was  the  architect  of  how  things  work  today." 

Peter  Cecil  Wilson  was  born  in  1913,  the  thiri 
and  youngest  son  of  a  baronet,  Sir  Matthew  Wilson 
nicknamed  "Scatters"  because  of  the  money  he  squan 
dered — mostly  on  his  many  girlfriends.  In  the  earh 
1950s,  Scatters  was  declared  bankrupt,  a  conditio) 
hastened  along  by  allowing  a  paramour  to  share  his  account  a 
Harrods.  Most  of  his  three-thousand-acre  estate  in  York 
shire,  however,  remained  intact  to  be  left  to  his  eldest  son 
Martin.  That  left  nothing  to  be  passed  on  to  his  middle  son 
Anthony,  or  to  Peter> 

Scatters  was  not  a  doting  father  but  a  bluff  Edwardian  wh< 
heartlessly  scolded  his  sons  whenever  he  thought  thei 
behavior  showed 
signs  of  effemina- 
cy. He  was  equally 
brusque  with  his 
wife,  Lady  (Barba- 
ra) Wilson,  al- 
though she  main- 
tained the  delusion 
that  her  marriage 
was  better  than  its 
brutal  truth.  "Dar- 
ling Daddy  is  com- 
ing home,"  she 
would  utter  dream- 
ily. "It  will  be  love- 
ly." It  never  was. 
As  Peter  would  lat- 
er confide,  "Really, 
it  would  have  been 
so  much  nicer  if  my 
parents  had  di- 
vorced." 

What  the  young 
Peter  Wilson  may 
have  lacked  in  in- 
heritance he  amply 
made  up  for  in  his  commanding  appearance.  By  age  eighteen, 
at  six  foot  four  and  with  a  face  that  radiated  authority,  Wilson 
already  had  the  outward  elements  that  were  to  push  him 
forward.  "Shy  and  insecure"  is  how  his  friend  Costa  Achillo- 
poulo,  a  Greek  designer  and  photographer,  recalls  Wilson  as 
an  undergraduate  at  Oxford.  But  his  shyness  was  not  of  the 
awkward  sort;  it  was  controlled  by  the  quietly  potent  English 
upper-class  calm  and  sense  of  irony.  These  attributes  came 
from  Lord  Ribblesdale,  Wilson's  ma-       (Continued  on  page  104, 


A  detail  of  a  drawing-room  painting  by 
Alexandre-Francois  Desportes  (1661-174: 


Wilson  eschewed  the  modem  and 
ostentatious  in  his  modest  bath, 
where  a  simple  tub  and  chair  are 
complemented  by  an  early- 
nineteenth-century  shaving  mirror. 


The  designs  of  Ruben 
d  Isabel  Toledo,  distinct 
interpretations  of  art 
nd  fashion,  are  causing 
quite  a  sensation. 
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"^  legant  andfuturistic  are  but  two  words  that 
describe  the  work  of  Cuban-born  sculp- 
tor and  illustrator  Ruben  Toledo  and  his 
-J  wife,  fashion  designer  Isabel,  minimalist 
ists  who  emphasize  simplicity  and  strong 
pes.  "It's  all  very  Cuban,"  says  photogra- 
ix  Ruven  Afanador,  who  collaborated  with 

Toledos  on  the  images  here.   "Ruben's 
wings  are  reminiscent  of  the  ironwork  on 

buildings  in  Havana."  His  sculptures, 
luding  mannequins  commissioned  by  Pucci 
ernational  for  department  stores  such  as 
nri  Bendel,  Barneys  New  York,  and  Mar- 
11  Field's,  are  inspired  by  the  shapes  of  his 
e's  "couture"  creations,  ranging  from  the 
hpur-shaped  skirts  she  designed  a  few 
sons  ago  to  her  "Infanta"  dresses  made 
natte-jersey  silk  gazar  and  silk  satin  for 

spring.    Rather   than   basing   each 

ection  on  one  theme  or  idea,  Isabel 

ws  her   technique   as   a   constantly 

lving  process,  her  main  focus  being 

cut  and  the  way  her  garments  drape 

body.  This  could  explain  why  she 

se  model  Teresa  Stewart,  who's 

)wn  for  her  mannequinlike  looks 

poses,   to  bring  her  clothes  to 

"I'm  creating  my  own  alpha- 

"  Toledo  says,  explaining  her 
niration  for  Stewart.    "And 
t  woman  is  every  letter  of 
alphabet."   □ 
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Will  the  late  Fredrik  Roos  an 
into  the  heart  of  the  contemporary-art  m 
ALLAN  SCHWARTZMAN  traces  the  questiona 
legacy  of  Sweden's  shadowy  industrialist 
from  Malm'6  to  Manhattan. 


Fredrik  Root  (I 
and  their  friend 
yacht  off  the  T 
of  1990,  a  year 
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detail  from  Death  Takes  a  Holiday 

(1981),  an  oil-on-velvet  by  Julian  Schnabel, 

one  of  Roos's  favorite  artists.  The  collector 

bought  this,  one  of  seventeen  Schnabels  he 

i        owned,  in  the  acquisitive  early  eighties. 


mannen 


n  Tuesday  night,  October  22,  the  Dia  Center 
in  New  York  City,  an  ambitious  arts  founda- 
tion begun  by  Philippa  de  Menil,  gave  a  fund- 
raising  dinner  honoring  art  critic  John  Russell 
and  ballet  patron  Anne  Bass.  Jan  Eric  Lowenadler,  a  Swedish- 
born  art  dealer,  was  seated  with,  among  others,  gallery  owner 
Mary  Boone  and  Helyn  Goldenberg,  a  prominent  Chicago 
collector  and  a  representative  of  Sotheby's.  The  art  boom  had 
been  kind  to  all  of  them,  and  each  was  now  feeling  the  pinch 
caused  by  the  market's  collapse.  Lowenadler,  who  spent 
more  than  a  year  meticulously  renovating  a  town  house  in 
Manhattan's  East  Sixties  he  had  bought  at  the  height  of  the 
market,  recently  sold  it  and  moved  back  to  Europe  because, 
he  says,  no  one  is  buying  art  in  New  York.  Somewhere 
between  the  salmon  roulade  and  the  breast  of  gingered 
chicken,  Lowenadler  leaned  toward  Boone  to  give  her  an 
early  warning:  a  sizable  chunk  of  Fredrik 
Roos's  collection  was  to  be  auctioned  by 
Christie's  in  February.  An  excited  Boone 
told  somebody  else,  who  told  dealer 
Paula  Cooper,  and  soon  the  news  was 
ricocheting  around  the  room  with  the 
weight  of  a  lead  ball.  "I  ruined  a  lot  of 
peoples  appetites,"  says  Lowenadler. 

During  the  months  since  the  forty- 
year-old  Roos's  death  on  June  1,  1991, 
there  had  been  much  speculation  about 
what  would  becom<  ol  his  collection 
Roos,  a  shrewd  Swedish  financier  who 
played   a   significant    role    in    the    fro 
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The  August  17,  1991,  front  page  of  Sweden's  Expressen 
screams  FINANCIER'S  FRIEND  INHERITS  ONE  MILLION 
and  shows  Roos  (top)  and  heir  Pierre  Edihn. 

enterprise  restructuring  of  his  country's  economy,  is  now 
more  likely  to  be  remembered  for  his  role  in  the  collapse  of  the 
international  art  market.  He  was  one  of  the  world's  most 
active  buyers  of  contemporary  art.  His  collection  was  more 
extensive  than  advertising  giant  Charles  Saatchi's  before  the 
Englishman  started  selling  off,  and  the  debonair  and  decisive' 
Roos  was  a  favorite  of  many  dealers — not  only  was  he 
charming,  he  spent  a  lot  of  money  and  didn't  make  then 
work  hard  for  it.  He  also  made  a  number  of  people  quite  rich, 
yet  no  one  knew  exactly  what  Roos  owned.  Although  most 
collectors  of  contemporary  art  love  to  show  off  their  prescient 
purchases,  Roos  was  so  discreet  that  each  dealer  could  only  be- 
sure  of  what  he  himself  had  sold  him — which  was  a  lot. 

Paula  Cooper,  for  instance,  sold  him  six  major  Robert 
Gobers  (and  the  artist  is  not  prolific).  Boone  sold  him  four 
Julian  Schnabels  (although  he  had  seventeen  Schnabels  in  all), 
seven  David  Salles,  and  seven  Eric  Fischls — in  total,  sixty 
works.  Roos  was  one  of  the  few  collectors  in  the  early  1980s  to 
buy  several  pieces  by  virtually  all  of  the  artists  represented  by 
Metro  Pictures  gallery,  and  Angela  Westwater  of  Sperone 
Westwater  sold  him  Francesco  Clementes,  Susan  Rothen- 
bergs,  Sandro  Chias,  and  Ray  Smiths.  Roos,  it  turns  out. 
owned  at  least  five  or  s'ix  works  by  each  of  one  hundred  artists 
of  international  repute.  Many  of  them  he  collected  in  great 
depth — ten  to  twenty  works  or  more.  In  fact,  Roos  was  more 
active  in  art  speculation  than  any  other  profitcentric  collector. 
Despite  an  infectious  enthusiasm  for  art,  he  bought  the  only 
way  that  he  knew — as  an  investor.  Estimates  vary  as  to  the 
size  of  his  collection;  it's  somewhere  between  two  thousanc 
and  four  thousand  items.  Roos  bought  so  rapidly  that  in  the1 
last  two  years  of  his  life  he  didn't  even  get  around  to  shipping  | 
his  New  York  purchases  out  of  the  United  States  to  an) 
of  his  residences.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  annual  stor- 
age and  insurance  costs  for  his  art  were  running  about 
half  a  million  dollars. 

Since  the  homosexual  Roos  was  childless,  most  people 
assumed  that  his  collection  would  wind  up  in  the  Rooseum, 
the  museum  he  had  founded  in  his  hometown  of  Malmo. 
Sweden.  But  although  Roos  devoted  a  great  deal  of  energ\ 
throughout  the  eighties  to  creating  a  museum,  it  was  only  foi 
temporary  exhibitions.  He  never  committed  his  collection. 

The  Rooseum,  which  resembled  a  medieval  fortress,  was 
left  unprotected.  Roos  had  the  money  and  the  ambition  to 
buy  great  art,  but  as  he  was  dying,  and  both  the  economy  and 
the  art  market  were  crashing,  he  became  enmeshed  in  trying 
to  salvage  his  empire.  Now,  if  the  Rooseum  wants  his  art,  it 


Swede  Dream:  The  Rooseum,  left,  in  Malmo,  Sweden,  which  Roos  neglected  to  provide  for  in  I 
will.  Roos  bought  and  sold  Picasso's  The  Wedding  of  Pierrette  (1905),  right,  for  a  $47  million 


will  have  to  bid  for  it  just  like  any  other  buyer. 

:  The  word  a  l/ct/on  usually  strikes  fear  in  the  hearts 
jof  contemporary-art  dealers.  The  strength  of  the  primary 
.market  (through  which  living  artists'  works  are  initially  sold) 
,even  in  boom  times  has  always  been  dependent  on  a  delicate 
balance  of  supply  and  demand,  and  for  the  dealers  who 
represent  living  artists,  an  auction  is  a  wild  card.  Even  at  the 

headiest  heights 
of  the  market  in 
the  eighties, 
there  was  the  un- 
certainty that  the 
temptation  of 
big  profits  might 
scare  up  more 
material  than  the 
market  could 
bear  at  any  one 
moment.  In  the 
past,  the  auction 
houses  rigidly 
controlled  the 
quantity  of  work 


Francesco  Clemente's  The  Midnight  Sun  IX 
(1982),  part  of  the  international  collection 
that  will  be  auctioned  this  spring  to  pay  the 
debts  plaguing  Roos's  troubled  estate. 


The  Roos  family  villa  in  Malmo,  where 

Fredrik  grew  up  and  which  he  had  hoped  to 

buy  and  turn  into  a  museum. 


ppearing  by  a  single  artist  in  any  one  sale;  but  as  competition 
between  Sotheby's  and  Christie's  got  fiercer  at  the  end  of  the 
decade,  this  protocol  eased.  More  and  more  collectors  sought 
quick  profits,  and  the  auction  houses,  in  their  competition, 
'became  less  selective.   So  a  greater  percentage  of  inferior 
(material  was  being  accepted  and  passed  along  with  inflated 
stimates.    The    continued    reappearance    of  an    excessive 
imount  of  material  of  uneven  quality  contributed  substantial- 
y  to  the  market's  col- 
apse.  Today,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bolster  sagging 
>ales,    the    auction 
louses  have  gone  back 
o  more  rigid  control, 
[n  a  recession  such  as 
oday's,     too    many 
lead  sales   are  worse 
han  none  at  all.  If  the 
Roos  collection  were 
o  come  on  the  block, 
t    would    effectively 
iestroy     whatever 
narket  remains. 


paintings  would 
have  to  be  sold  to 
help  settle  them. 
But,  he  assured 
dealers,  at  most 
only  20  percent 
of  the  collec- 
tion would  be 
auctioned  off. 
His  words  did 
not  quell  the 
fears. 

Everyone 
knew  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  great  Rothenbergs,  Anselm  Kiefers,  Gerhard 
Richters,  and  Sigmar  Polkes,  Roos  had  bought  a  lot  of  work 
by  artists  who  have  rarely  been  heard  from  since.  There  were 
also  hundreds  of  works  by  dozens  of  Scandinavian  artists — 
according  to  one  estimate,  about  a  third  of  the  collection — 
who,  however  respected,  do  not  have  a  strong  market  outside 
their  region.  These  weren't  going  to  go  to  Christie's.  It  was, 
therefore,  Nittve's  20  percent  that  concerned  the  dealers. 
Seventeen  Schnabels,  twenty-oneJean-MichelBasquiats,  and 
scores  of  Fischls,  Philip  Taaffes,  Saint  Clair  Cemins,  and  Ross 
Bleckners  were  many  times  more  than  even  the  bull  market  of 
the  late  eighties  could  have  borne. 

It  was  commonly  believed  that  about  five  hundred  works 
would  reach  the  block,  making  it  the  largest  liquidation  of  a 
contemporary-art  collection  in  auction  history.  Christie's, 
which  did  not  yet  have  a  signed  contract  with  the  estate, 
denied  the  sale  rumors.  A  week  after  the  dinner,  however,  a 
dealer   telephoned   Christie's   presi-       (Continued  on  page  108) 
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When  is  a  horse  not  just  a  horse?  When  it's  one  of  Deborah  Butterfield's 

haunting  equine  sculptures.  After  nearly  two  decade^  of  salvaging  scrap  metal 

in  the  service  of  her  art,  this  self -described  u horse  girl"  has  finally  come  into 

her  own.  JANET  WILSON  reports  from  Montana. 


PHOTOaXAPHS  BY  PEGGY  8IROTA 
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rtal  Coils:  The  passionflower  vines . 
Deborah  Butter-field's  Holualoa,  Hawaii,  studio 
are  the  basis  for  her  organic  sculptures. 
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The  artist  gathers  material 
in  the  hills  of  Kaloko,  Hawaii. 


ey.  Hoove."  Deborah  Butterfield 
strides  across  her  Montana  yard  to- 
ward  the  fenced-in  field  where  her 
good  friend  Hoover  stands  watching 
her  every  move.  "Hoover,  come  here."  She  is 
smiling.  So,  I  think,  is  Hoover.  These  two  creatures 
know  each  other  quite  well,  although  Butterfield  is  a 
woman  and  Hoover  is  a  gray-and-white  gelding.  "I 
got  Hoover  because  he  looks  like  a  Tang  dynasty 
horse,"  she  explains.  "My  cowboy  friends  thought 
he  was  ugly,  which  he  is — yet  he's  also  magnificent. " 
She  has  trained  and  groomed  him,  nursed  him 
through  a  broken  leg,  and  made  him  a  subject  of  her 
evocative  sculptures.  In  fact,  an  image  of  Hoover — 
legs  tall  and  straight,  his  stance  somber  and  watch- 
ful— guarded  the  entrance  to  a  Butterfield  exhibition 
at  New  York  City's  Edward  Thorp  Gallery,  where 
her  sculptures  self  for  560,000  to  S70,000. 

Not  that  you  would  necessarily  recognize  Hoover 
as  he  was  depicted.  Butterfield  abandoned  realism  in 
the  early  1970s,  just  as,  in  pursuit  of  her  muse,  she  has 
rejected  plaster  for  found  objects.  Her  goal  is  to 
transcend  abstraction,  to  somehow  coax  from  dis- 
carded aluminum  sheets,  corrugated  metal,  wood, 
and  wire  art  that  captures  both  the  equine  subjects 
and  the  contours  of  her  own  heart.  "My  work  is  not 
so  much  about  what  [horses]  look  like,"  she  says, 
"but  who  they  are — their  internal  being.  The  work  is 
really  more  about  me  as  a  horse." 

Butterfield,  forty-two,  grew  up  in  San  Die- 
go.  "I've  been  a  horse  girl  all  my  life, "  she  says.  "My 
best  friend's  father  was  a  horse  doctor — I  was  always 
drawing  them. "  When  she  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Davis,  she  was  torn  between  pursu- 
ing veterinary  medicine  and  art  but  quickly  leaned 
toward  the  latter,  becoming  "a  dedicated  potter" 
before  moving  on  to  sculptural  pursuits.  She  bought 
her  first  horse  while  at  Davis — she  lived  on  a 
thoroughbred  farm  for  nominal  rent  in  exchange  for 
feeding  the  local  tenants — but  in  the  studio  avoided 
horses  "like  the  plague.  Feminism  really  hadn't  hit 
yet,"  she  recalls.  "It  was  very  uncool  to  be  a  girl  who 
liked  horses  in  a  serious  art  department.  But  I  finally 
faced  up  to  it." 

She  sculpted  her  first  horse  in  1973,  working  in  a 
yard  next  to  the  paddock.  "My  previous  knowledge 
of  horse  art,"  she  says,  "was  soldiers  on  war-horses 
going  off  to  kill  people.  I  wanted  to  do  these  big, 
beautiful  mares  that  were  as  strong  and  imposing  as 
stallions  but  capable  of  creation  and  nourishing  life.  It 
was  a  very  personal  feminist  statement." 

In  her  earliest  works,  she  used  plaster  on  a  steel 
armature.  "I  wanted  pieces  of  atmosphere,  not  just 
seven  hundred  pounds  of  plaster.  I  wanted  them  to 
dematerialize — which  is  something  that  really  only 
happened  Liter  on  with  different  materials."  c=> 
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Hi'iaka  receives  her  annual  "tune-up." 

Butterfield  has  begun  casting  her 

perishable  works  In  bfbftie. 


Untitled  (19S6,  steel,  74"  x  115"  x  35") 
includes  the  remains  of  an  old  tricycle 
Butterfield  found  in  Aspen,  Colorado. 


Training  horses  is  her  way  of  establishing  the 
communication  necessary  for  her  work.  "Each 
horse  has  a  different  body  and  mind  and  attitude, " 
she  says.  "You  have  to  acknowledge  that  being 
very  much  on  its  own  terms.  Horses  are  generous. 
They're  usually  willing  to  meet  you  halfway.  So 
you  end  up  formulating  a  language  that's  some- 
where between  horse  and  human." 

She  describes  her  images  as  "metaphorical 
substitutes"  for  herself,  but  her  recent  work 
expresses  the  individuality  of  specific  horses  as 
well.  A  piece  called  Echo  was  inspired  by  Butter- 
field's  big  black  mare,  Moose — "my  most  mag- 
nificent model."  Echo  lies  on  its  side,  raising  its 
head  with  apparent  effort.  "The  second  time 
Moose  foaled, "  Butterfield  explains,  "I  walked  in, 
and  she  turned  to  look  at  me  as  if  to  say,  'Well,  where  have  you 
been?  Let's  get  on  with  it.' 

These  days,  Butterfield  has  plenty  to  get  on  with,  dividing 
her  time  between  working  with  her  horses  and  sculpting  in 
her  studios  in  Montana  and  on  the  big  island  of  Hawaii,  where 
she,  Buck,  and  their  two  sons — Wilder,  seven,  and  Hunter, 
four — have  spent  winters  since  1986.  "In  Hawaii,"  she  says, 
"I  take  a  break  from  the  noise  and  physical  labor  of  the  welded 
pieces.  The  subtropical  climate  provides  wonderful  exotic, 
organic  materials.  I  go  into  the  forest  and  collect  sticks  and 
vines. "  This  perishable  work  is  then  sent  to  a  foundry  in  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  to  be  cast  in  bronze. 

As  interest  in  her  art  has  grown,  Butterfield's  horses  have 
begun  turning  up  in  museums  across  the  country  and  abroad, 
including  New  York  City's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 

Stand  and  Deliver  Orion  (1988,  steel,  82   x  106"  x  42").    *e  falker  Art  Center  in  Minneapolis, 

the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern 

Art,  and  the  Israel  Museum  in  Jerusalem. 
Still,  the  essence  of  her  work  might  best 
be  sought  in  the  heaps  of  sticks  and  bark 
and  coils  of  passionflower  vines  in  her 
Hawaiian  studio  and  the  color-coded 
metal  piled  outside  her  Montana  home. 
One  of  the  artist's  most  powerful  works, 
of  her  horse  Atiyah,  uses  an  old  tricycle 
she  found  in  Aspen,  Colorado.  "It  re- 
minded me  of  my  little  boy.  I  threw  it 
inside  the  horse's  belly,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  the  work  became  a  pregnant 
mare." 

In  fact,  this  sculpture  is  an  evocative 
metaphor  for  Deborah  Butterfield's  own 
career — the  sublime  explorations  of  emo- 
tion that  are  born  from  her  equine 
dreams,  her  pursuit  of  "a  formal  dialogue 
between  one  species  and  another."  That 
her  work  issues  so  directly  from  the 
found  detritus  of  life  only  sharpens  the 
poignancy  of  her  creations.  Butterfield 
reminds  us  that,  as  in  our  own  journeys, 
"it's  up  to  fate  what  you'll  find."   D 
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The  "different  materials"  turned  up  in  Bozeman,  Mon- 
tana, where  Butterfield  moved  in  1976  with  her  husband, 
artist  John  Buck,  and  began  working  with  objects  she 
discovered  in  the  mountain  terrain:  mud  and  sticks  beached 
by  an  overflowing  creek;  old  fencing  salvaged  from  the 
pastures  she  cleared  out  for  her  horses.  "Someone  will  call  and 
say,  'I  saw  this  great  pile  near  such  and  such  a  place.  'John  saw 
some  people  tearing  off  the  roof  of  an  old  gym  at  a  school 
here.  It  was  all  copper;  I  ran  and  got  a  truckload." 

Perhaps  it  is  the  stark  nature  of  these  materials  that  has  led 
Butterfield  into  more  abstract  methods.  Recently  she  has 
taken  to  exposing  interior  space:  details  like  eyes  and  ears  are 
omitted  from  her  life-size  (or  larger)  pieces,  but  they  aren't 
missed.  The  artist  has  lived  long  enough  with  her  animals  to 
reveal  them  to  us  as  much  by  mood  as  by  form. 


.  .*  '*  & 


,  Hi'iaka  (ca.  1989,  burnt  kiawe,  26"  x 
28"  x  14")  is  named  after  the  sister  of 
Madame  Pele,  the  goddess  of  volcanoes. 
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Her  sublime  explorations  of  emotion  are  born 

from  her  equine  dreams  and  tier  pursuit  of  "a  formal 

dialogue  between  one  species  and  another." 
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Collector  Michael  Hall  has  been  known  to  take  a  statue 
to  bed  for  a  better  understanding  of  its  "vibes. "  Sometimes 
outlandish,  always  outspoken,  the  former  actor  abandoned 
the  Hollywood  high  life  to  become  America's  foremost  expert 
on  Western  European  sculpture.  KHOI  NGUYEN  visits 
Hall's  Manhattan  brownstone  and  his  housemates — 
Bernini,  Donatello,  and  Giambologna. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  LEN  JENSHEL 


Left:  Michael  Hall  (center) 
relaxes  in  his  garden  with  his 
adopted  son,  James  Cummings 
(right),  and  Sir  Francis  Watson, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  art  adviser. 
Behind  them  is  Cupid  in  the 
Disguise  of  Mars  (ca.  1700),  a 
sandstone  sculpture  from 
Wiirzburg,  Germany.  Right:  This 
bronze  centaur,  attributed  to 
Benvenuto  Cellini  (1500-1571) 
and  purchased  by  Hall  for  less  than 
$25,000  in  the  late  1960s,  is  now 
stored  in  a  Manhattan  vault  and 
valued  at  more  than  $2  million. 
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It  was  one  of  those  gatherings  that 
show  how  entire  worlds  can  un- 
fold behind  the  doors  of  what 
appears  from  the  street  to  be  just 
another  Upper  East  Side  Manhat- 
tan brownstone.  At  the  early- 
evening  reception  last  fall,  some 
fifty  guests  came  to  pay  homage 
to  Sir  Francis  Watson,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's art  adviser.  Phillippe  de  Monte- 
bello,  the  director  of  New  York  City's 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  with  his 
trademark  baritone  and  august  ges- 
tures, sparred  valiantly  with  the  press. 
Helen  Costantino  Fioratti,  the  re- 
nowned collector  of  Italian  art,  traded 
tales  about  her  mother,  the  legendary 
Countess  Costantino,  with  Ruth 
Blumka,  a  leading  dealer  of  Renaissance 
art.  Ashton  Hawkins,  counsel  to  the 
Met's  trustees,  breezed  through  on  his 
way  to  yet  another  evening  on  the 
town — as  usual,  impeccably  attired  in 
crisp  black  tie.  John  Richardson,  author 
of  the  most  recent  Picasso  tome,  whis- 
pered something  about  fellow  Picasso 
biographer  Arianna  Stassinopoulos 
Huffington  to  Ron  Johnson,  the  land- 
scape artist/designer.  But  beyond  the 
illustrious  faces  and  delicious  chatter, 
something  about  the  setting  reeked  of 
intrigue. 

Floating  from  one  conversation  pod 
to  the  next  was  the  host,  Michael  Hall, 
whose  white  jeans  and  open-collared 
shirt  made  him  a  standout  in  the  sea  of 
business  suits  and  designer  dresses.  But 
in  his  four-story  house,  the  slightly  off 
center  has  a  way  of  looking  completely 
natural.  Its  contents  make  for  a  surreal 
circus  of  important  objects.  Thousands 
of  priceless  sculptures  and  other  works 
of  art  cramp  the  haplessly  cluttered 
interior.  They  perch  atop  one  another, 
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lensional  rustic-ware 
ates  on  Hall's  sixteenth- 
talian  bed  (bought  from 
:  ;e  of  William  Randolph  Hearst) 

lir  unded  with  Renaissance- 

a    by  Simone  Bianco  (male 

'.  i  background),  Johann 
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Above:  Drawings  by  Oudry,  Salviati,  Carracci,  Tiepolo,  Guercino,  Callot,  Rembrandt 

school  artists,  and  others  fill  the  second-floor  hallway.  Seventeenth-century  Polonaise  tn 

rugs  are  slung  over  the  banister.  Left:  A  study  for  John  Singer  Sargent's  ElJaleo  a  I 

(1882)  and  an  eighteenth-century  Venetian  umbrella  are  reflected  in  a  mirror  with  a  n 

seventeenth-century  Italian  Baroque  frame  in  Hall's  bedroom.  Before  it  sits  a  collection  fcl 

of  semiprecious  stones  and  an  eighteenth-century  Venetian  lacquered  Rococo  chair  m 

complemented  by  earthenware  plaques,  tc 

flow  from  under  cabinets  and  tables,  and  lean  against  almost  all  possible 
surfaces.  In  the  front  parlor,  a  mad  chorus  of  some  thirty  marble  and  terra- 
cotta Jean-Antoine  Houdon  busts  and  assorted  statues  from  the  fifteenth 
through  the  twentieth  century  blares  mercilessly  amid  peeling  paint  and  a 
thin  film  of  dust.  In  a  small  bathroom  filled  with  old  books,  among  other 
things,  a  pair  of  eighteenth-century  bronze  candlesticks  hides  between 
the  bidet  and  the  toilet.  As  tobacco  heiress  Doris  Duke,  Hall's  friend  of 
some  forty  years,  muses,  "Michael  is  a  serious  pack  rat." 

But  Hall's  acquisitiveness  is  of  an  enlightened  order.  He  has  devoted 

the  better  part  of  his  sixty-five  years  to  amassing  what  J.  Carter 

Brown,  director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C., 

calls  "one  of  the  most  impressive  private  collections  of  sculpture  and 

works  of  art  in  the  world."  His  collection,  including  the  largest 

group  of  Renaissance  bronzes  outside  an  institutional  setting  and 
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hove:  An  eighteenth-century  Piedmontese  chandelier  reigns  over  a  living  room  full  of 

reasures  that  include  a  Venetian  canal  festival  scene  (ca.  1760)  attributed  to  Canaletto  (left), 
Louis  XV  clock  (center),  two  Ruhlmann  barrel  chairs,  and  the  eighteenth-century  eglomise 
irror  (right)  that  Hall  inherited  from  his  grandmother.  Right:  Hall's  Houdon  Room 

howcases  a  figure  of  the  archangel  Michael  with  (clockwise  from  foreground)  the  artist's 
odels  of  Christoph  Willibald  Gluck  hand-modeled  in  terra-cotta,  Voltaire,  a  tinted  terra- 

otta  Comtesse  de  Sabran,  Nadille  de  Button  in  terra-cotta,  and  Voltaire  with  headwear. 

ix  thousand  medals,  is  conservatively  assessed  at  $80  million.   And  Hall 
limself,  as  de  Montebello  suggests,  is  "one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  the 
ield  of  Western  sculpture."  Despite  the  recognition,  Hall  remains  a  glaring 
ontrast  to  his  more  polished  peers  in  the  art  establishment.  For  one,  he 
isually  appears  in  brightly  colored  thrift-shop-bought  clothes  that  are  too 
ight  and  pieces  of  ancient  jewelry  of  the  kind  and  volume  most  men  would 
schew.   In  conversation,   he  compulsively  charms  his  audience  with 
riyriad  recollections.  From  the  tumult  of  youth  to  the  experiences  of  his 
arly  days  in  Hollywood  to  the  fortune  and  tragedies  of  more  recent 
ecades,  Hall,  as  eccentric  as  he  may  be,  emerges  as  a  remarkable 
urvivor.  He  has  managed  to  direct  his  psychological  cravings  toward  a 
ormidable  end.  Hall  is  not  just  another  wealthy  collector  hunting 
own  one  more  object,  but  a  man  with  a  studied  eye  for  both  historical 
achet  and  aesthetic  satisfaction.  He  is,  as  he        (Continued  on  page  1 14) 
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The  lush  furnishings  created  in  France  during  the  Roaring  Twenties 
saw  their  prices  skyrocket  during  the  equally  uproarious  eighties. 

by  Jerry  Patterson 


Just  before  World  War  I,  French  craftsmen  began 
making  sumptuous,  beautifully  designed  furniture,  consid- 
ered by  many  to  be  the  finest  created  in  that  country  since  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  style  came  to  be  known  as  Art  Deco, 
the  expression  entering  the  public  consciousness  after  the 
great  1925  Paris  Exposition  Internationale  des  Arts  Decoratifs 
et  Industriels  Modernes.  The  exhibition  actually  marked  the 
approximate  midpoint  of  the  movement  toward  using  sim- 
plified designs  and  extravagant  materials.  Sarah  Morgan,  in 
her  recent  Art  Deco:  The  European  Style,  comments  that  it  was 
"developed  in  response  to  the  general  pressure  to  adapt  to  the 
modern  world."  Its  end  came  with  the  onset  of  the  interna- 
tional depression  in  the  thirties. 

The  1925  exposition,  which  was  held  in  specially  built 
pavilions  along  the  Seine,  was  merely  the  grandest  of  a 
continuing  series  of  decorative-arts  shows.  Every  year  there 
was  a  Salon  d'Automne  and  a  Salon  des  Artistes  Decorateurs 
at  which  craftsmen  in  various  fields  displayed  their  latest 
creations  and  solicited  commissions. 

Art  Deco  was  high  style,  luxurious,  superbly  crafted,  and 
quite  undemocratic.  It  was  also  elegant  and  very,  very 
expensive,  and  in  its  dependence  on  patronage  and  its  disdain 
for  a  mass  market,  it  resembled  France's  pre-Revolutionary 
attitude  toward  the  decorative  arts.  There  was  no  attempt 


whatsoever  to  make  furnishings  for  middle-class  homes,  the 
stated  ambition  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain  as  exemplified  by  the  work  of  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  and  Gustave  Stickley.  Moreover,  all  of  the 
great  Parisian  furniture  designers  of  the  high  Art  Deco  period 
(roughly  the  twenties)  owned,  or  were  employed  by,  firms  of 
artistes-decorateurs,  interior  decorating  groups  who  did  their 
work  as  ensembles.  You  went  to  them  to  do  your  house  or, 
more  often,  your  apartment,  and  they  provided  wall  cover- 
ings, furniture,  paintings,  rugs,  upholstery,  metalwork,  and 
glassware,  conceiving  of  what  they  were  doing  as  a  single 
assignment  in  which  all  decorative  elements  were  harmo- 
nized. Magazines  from  the  time,  such  as  The  Studio  (En- 
gland), L' Amour  de  I' Art  (France),  and  House  and  Garden 
(United  States) — and  magazines  had  never  been  so  important 
in  the  history  of  taste — are  full  of  illustrations  showing  entire 
rooms  in  the  new  style. 

This  was  partly  a  reaction  against  the  dark  Victorian  decor 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
not  only  cluttered  but  also  unarranged.  Both  the  designers 
and  the  patrons  wanted  more  than  a  setting  for  a  few  fine 
pieces — they  wanted  a  total  concept.  This  approach  produced 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  for  two  hundred  years,  but 
it  has  created  a  dilemma  for  present-day  collectors.  Art  Deco 

furniture,  because  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  part  of  an  envi- 
ronment, does  not  usually 
mix  well  with  other  styles; 
you  pretty  much  have  to  go 
for  it  completely. 

The  furniture  is  extraordi- 
nary. Never  had  esoteric  and 
exotic  materials  been  so  im- 
portant: rare,  glowing 
woods  with  warm  tex- 
tures— macassar  (Indone- 
sian ebony),  palisander,  am- 
aranth, amboyna — were 
used  either  as  base  woods  or 
as  veneers.  The  Art  Deco 
designers'  love  of  textures 
also  extended  to  lacquering 
surfaces  and  experimenting 
with  creative  new  materials 
for  inlays,  such  as  morocco, 
vellum  (sometimes  tinted  or 
painted),  snakeskin,  sha- 
green, ivory,  mother-of- 
pearl,  tortoiseshell,  gold 
leaf,  and  even  crushed  egg- 
shells. Very  little  metal  was 
employed;  chrome  and  steel 
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came  to  be  used  mostly  after  1930  with  the  advent  of 
"modernism." 

The  proportions  of  the  pieces  were  a  reaction  against  the 
pre-World  War  I  sinuosities  of  Art  Nouveau.  Sarah  Morgan 
believes  that  "the  graceful  lines  and  delicate  tones  of  Art 
Nouveau,  although  for  a  while  considered  quite  avant-garde, 
seem  to  reflect  the 
decadence  of  the  old 
world,  and  therefore 
seem  doomed  to  die 
the  same  death."  Art 
Deco  craftsmen  cre- 
ated furniture  that 
was  geometrical  and 
balanced,  severe  in 
outline,  and  often 
monumental  in  size. 
Some  collectors  con- 
sider the  style  angu- 
lar and  unfriendly, 
but  its  severity  is  off- 
set by  the  warmth  of 
the  woods. 

The  great  furni- 
ture designers  of  the 
high  period  were 
Emile-Jacques  Ruhl- 
mann,  Eileen  Gray, 
Pierre  Chareau,  Ar- 
mand-Albert  Ra- 
teau,  Andre  Groult, 
Pierre  Legrain,  and 
the  members  of  the 
firm  Sue  et  Mare. 
Collectors  should 
look  for  their  stamps 
on  pieces  but  be 
iware  that  not  every  item  was  marked. 

Ruhlmann,  more  than  any  of  the  others,  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  great  French  maitres  ebenistes.  The 
output  of  his  workshop,  which  was  in  operation  from 
about  1919  until  his  death  in  1933,  almost  exactly 
coincided  with  the  period  of  high  Art  Deco  in  France.  His 
work,  which  was  conservative  and  classical,  changed 
very  little  during  that  time  except  that  it  became  progres- 
sively simpler.  He  continued  to  reduce  decoration  until  it  was 
barely  hinted  at:  sometimes  just  a  little  band  of  ivory  on  a 
cabinet  or  bookcase  or  an  ivory  drawer  pull. 

Louis  Sue,  an  architect,  and  Andre  Mare,  a  painter  turned 
decorative  artist,  started  their  Compagnie  des  Arts  Franqais  in 
1919.  They  looked  to  historical  models,  particularly  the  Louis 
Philippe  period  (1830-48),  with  its  heavier  lines  and  elaborate 
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Christie's  Amsterdam  sold  this 
1924  Marianne  Brandt  silver- 
and-ebony  teapot  in  October 
1989  for  $177,000. 

marquetry,  and  specialized  in  a  version  of  nineteenth- 
century  floral  decorations,  usually  bouquets  executed  as 
inlays.  In  general,  they  used  hotter  colors  than  Ruhl- 
mann, and  their  clientele  was  somewhat  less  fashionable 
than  his,  their  assignments  including  many  commercial 
commissions  for  shops  and  nightclubs.  In  1928,  their 
firm  was  taken  over,  perhaps  because  they  were  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  adapt  to  modernism. 

Armand-Albert  Rateau,  who  used  stylized  flora  and 
fauna  as  decoration  on  his  furniture,  based  the  motifs  on 
some  found  in  Persian,  Syrian,  and  Egyptian  art.  Among 
his  important  clients  were  couturiere  Jeanne  Lanvin, 
various  Rothschilds,  the  duchess  of  Alba,  and  New  York 
financier  and  collector  George  Blumenthal,  who  admired 
the  theatricality  of  his  designs.  They  were  first  widely 
seen  by  the  public  in  the  decor  of  the  Theatre  Dariou, 
which  opened  in  1922. 

Andre  Groult,  brother-in-law  of  another  couturier, 


Above:  Jean  Puiforcat's  1927  nickel- 

and  silver-plated  clock  with  marble 

and  glass.  Right:  An  ebony  cocktail 

cabinet  on  skis  (ca.  1930),  fitted 

with  macassar  and  silver-plated 

bronze,  sold  at  Sotheby's  Monaco 

in  1988  for  $286,750— the 

highest  price  ever  for  a  Ruhlmann. 


Paul  Poiret,  specialized  in  painted  pastel  colors  and  a  heavy 
use  of  floral  motifs  in  a  Louis  XVI  revival  style.  He 
collaborated  in  his  ensembles  with  painter  Marie  Laurencin, 
whom  he  greatly  admired.  Pierre  Chareau,  one  of  the  first  Art 
Deco  designers  to  use  metal,  worked  with  Francis  Jourdan, 
Robert  Mallet-Stevens,  and  Rene  Herbst  in  an  interior 
decorating  firm  called  the  Union  des  Artistes  Modernes. 
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Another  important  furniture  designer  of  the  period,  Pierre 
Legrain,  who  was  also  a  famous  bookbinder,  created  drum 
tables  and  stools  inspired  by  primitive  art  and  other  angular 
pieces  influenced  by  Cubism. 

Eileen  Gray,  probably  the  most  innovative  of  the  Art  Deco 
designers,  was  born  in  Ireland  and  moved  to  Paris  in  1902, 
where  she  lived  in  the  same  apartment  on  the  rue  Bonaparte 
for  seventy-four  years,  until  her  death  in  1976  at  the  age  of 
ninety-seven.  Determined  to  avoid  any  historical  reference  at 
all  in  her  work,  she  has  written  that  she  based  it  on  geometry. 
She  was  also  responsible  for  bringing  the  ancient  Chinese  art 


Above:  An  important  1927  palissandre-and-ivory  desk  by 

Ruhlmann  sold  at  Christie's  New  York  in  1989  for  $165,000. 

Right:  This  Eileen  Gray  black  lacquer  "brick"  screen 

from  the  mid-1920s  sold  at  Sotheby's  New  York  in  1989  for 

$374,000  —  more  than  double  the  high  estimate. 


of  lacquering  into  fashion  in  the  West,  although 
Jean  Dunand  was  working  at  the  same  time 
with  Japanese  lacquer. 

Art  Deco  was  always  closely  linked  with 
high  fashion,  and  from  the  beginning  couturi- 
ers supported  this  distinctive  and  expensive 
decorative  style  with  their  patronage.  A  land- 
mark year  in  the  history  of  taste  is  1912,  when 
Jacques  Doucet,  a  leading  couturier,  suddenly 
sold  his  entire  collection  of  eighteenth-century 
decorative  arts  at  auction.  Gerald  Reitlinger,  in 
his  classic  The  Economics  of  Taste  (1961),  flatly 
declared  that  the  Doucet  sale  was  "the  costliest 
art  sale  in  the  history  of  collecting — nothing 
less  than  that. "  Not  only  did  Doucet  sell  his  collection,  but  he 
also  moved  from  his  eighteenth-century  hotel particulier  on  the 
Right  Bank  to  the  Studio  St.  James  in  Ncuilly,  where  he  began 
to  commission  furniture  and  textiles  from  the  newest  genera- 
tion ofartistes-dicorateurs,  including  Legrain  and  Gray.  I  le  also 
started  to  collect  contemporary  paintings  (he  owned  Picasso's 


Les  Demoiselles  d' Avignon)  and  Oriental  and  primitive  art. 

Because  Doucet  was  perceived  as  a  trendsetter,  his  lead  was 
followed  by  other  successful  couturiers,  including  Lanvin, 
Poiret,  and  Suzanne  Talbot.  (Gray  spent  three  years  redoing 
Talbot's  apartment.) 

For  all  their  stylistic  innovations,  however,  the  Art  Deco 
designers  invented  only  a  few  new  types  of  furniture.  The  low 
coffee  table  was  one.  Ruhlmann  made  particularly  handsome 
examples  that  were  rectangular  with  rounded,  stumpy  legs. 
Probably  the  finest  example  sold  at  auction  at  Christie's  New 
York  injune  1989  for  $264,000.  It  was  of  macassar  inlaid  with 
amaranth  and  ivory  and  dates  from  about  1925. 
Other  Ruhlmann  coffee  tables  have  sold  for  much 
less,  and  there  are  a  number  of  coffee  tables  in  this 
style  "attributed  to"  Ruhlmann  on  the  market. 

Cocktails,  an  American  invention,  became  im- 
mensely popular  in  Europe,  at  least  in  cafe  society, 
at  the  very  time  they  were  prohibited  in  the  United 
States.  Recipes  for  them  were  complicated,  and  an 
array  of  bottles,  shakers,  and  glasses  was  required 
to  prepare  Sazeracs,  jack  roses,  and  brandy  Alexan- 
ders. Furniture  designers  rose  to  the  challenge  and 
produced  "cocktail  cabinets,"  which  when  opened 
revealed  fittings  for  all  the  necessary  paraphernalia. 
A  macassar-and-silver  cocktail  cabinet  by  Ruhl- 
mann mounted  on  skis  (skiing  was  also  a  fashion- 
able discovery  of  the  twenties)  was  sold  at  Soth- 
eby's Monte  Carlo  in  1988  for  $286,750. 

Screens  were  another  favorite  form.  Early  in  her 
career,  Gray  designed  an  entrance  hall  lined  with 
lacquer  blocks  for  Talbot's  apartment;  she  later 
used  that  as  the  inspiration  for  her  famous  architec- 
tural  "brick"    screens,    in   which   the   individual 
"bricks"  are  articulated  on  rods  and  when  flat  look 
like  walls.  She  made  them  in  both  painted  wood 
and  lacquer,  the  latter  being  much 
more  desirable  and  expensive  today. 
Gray  also  fashioned  a  distinctive  "Pi- 
rogue" (canoe-shaped)  sofa  of  lac- 
quered   wood    and    silver   and    the 
famous  low-slung  "Transat"  chair, 
one  of  the  few  Art  Deco  designs  to 
use  metal. 

Very  little  Art  Deco  furniture  was 
sold    by    the    international    auction 
houses  before  about  1980,  although 
Art  Nouveau  had  become  an  estab- 
lished field  a  decade  or  so  earlier  in 
the  wake  of  the  1 960s  rage  for  Tiffany 
lamps.  The  Art  Deco  revival  in  archi- 
tecture of  the  seventies  and  eighties 
helped  attract  attention,  but  the  dec- 
orative arts  became  a  distinct  catego- 
ry of  collecting  quite  slowly.  At  first 
onlyjewelry,  silver,  clocks,  cigarette 
boxes,  and  other  small  objects  garnered  high  prices;  the 
furniture  sold  modestly.  In  1978,  Christie's  New  York  sold  a 
pair  of  Ruhlmann  armchairs  (ca.  1925)  for  only  $6,380. 

By  the  1980s,  perhaps  because  the  taste  for  opulence 
prevailed  once  again,  prices  were  very  high.  The  first 
retrospective  of  Gray's  work  had  been  held  at  the  Victoria  & 
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A  Harald  Nielsen  -  designed  silver  cocktail  shaker  (ca. 
1932)  for  Georg  Jensen  sold  at  Christie's  New  York  in  June 
1991  for  the  relatively  inexpensive  sum  of  $2,640. 


Albert  Museum  in  London,  followed  closely 
by  another  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
New  York  City.  In  1980,  one  of  her  black 
"brick"  lacquer  screens  sold  at  Sotheby's 
Monte  Carlo  for  $31,400.  By  1989,  anoth- 
er had  sold  at  Sotheby's  New  York  for 
$374,000.   At  that  same  sale,   one  of 
Gray's  functional,  compact,  architec- 
tural  Transat    chairs   of  black  lac- 
quer, chrome,  steel,  and  leather  brought 
$231,000.    In  1982,  Sotheby's  Monte 
Carlo    sold    a    monumentally    simple 
lacquer  dressing  table  (ca.1927),  deco- 
rated with  crushed  eggshell  sealed  into 
a  lacquer  ground,  by  Ruhlmann  and 
Jean  Dunand  for  $179,475.  A  spectacu- 
lar macassar  commode  with  marquetry, 
giltwood,  and  marble  decoration  (ca. 
1925)   sold  for  $165,000.    Big   money 
came  into  the  market  from  collectors 
such  as  Frederick  Koch,  the  Kansas  oil 
heir;  Houston  oilman  John  Mecom;  the 
late  Wendell  Cherry,   founder  of  Hu- 
mana Inc.,  the  hospital  chain;  and  Steven 
A.  Greenberg,  a  financier.  Japanese  col- 
lectors  were   mainly   interested   in   the 
glass,    but   they  did   buy   some   of  the 
furniture  as  well. 

The  high  point  of  the  1980s  Art  Deco 
market  was  the  1989  Sotheby's  New 
York  sale  of  furniture  from  the  Manhattan 
town  house  that  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller  III  had  commis- 
sioned from  Philip  Johnson  in  1949.  The  building,  on  East 
Fifty-second  Street,  was  a  guest  house  for  the  nearby 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  its  furniture,  made  by  Legrain 
for  Doucet,  included  a  banquette  of  limed  African  oak, 
ebony,  and  gold  lacquer  (ca.  1920)  that  sold  for  $275,000  and 
an  African-inspired  drum  table  made  of  ebony  and  palisander 
that  brought  $220,000. 

Art  Deco  furniture  has  always  been  more  popular  with 
European  collectors  than  with  Americans,  but  fine  pieces  do 
occasionally  show  up  that  were  made  originally  for  American 


homes.  A  suite  designed  by  Gabriel  Englinger,  shown  at  the 
eighteenth  Salon  des  Artistes  Decorateurs  in  1928,  was 
designed  for  the  Wadsworth  family's  house  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  twelve  pieces  included  a  desk,  cabinet,  armchairs, 
sofa,  and  bench  of  rare  gold-colored  ash  with  a  ribbon  inlay. 
Philadelphia  dealer  Robert  Aibel  exhibited  the  suite  at  the 
"Modernism"  show  in  New  York  in  November  1990  priced 
at  $125,000,  and  some  months  later  it  was  sold  to  Seymour 
Stein,  president  of  Sire  Records. 

At  most  of  the  recent  sales  of  Art  Deco  in  New  York  and 
Europe,  about  a  third  of  the  lots  have  failed  to  sell  and  prices 
for  the  pieces  that  did  sell  have  been  unspectacular.  Sales  of 
furniture  by  the  best  designers  have  shown  an  uncertain 
pattern.  In  March  1991,  Christie's  New  York  sold  twin  beds 


Pierre  Legrain's  African  oak,  ebony,  and  gold  lacquer  banquette  sold 
at  Sotheby's  New  York  in  1989  for  $275,000,  a  record  for  the  artist. 

and  a  bedside  table  by  Ruhlmann  for  $19,250 — probably 
because  the  veneer  had  suffered  some  loss — but  the  matching 
dressing  table  and  chair  brought  $68,200.  At  the  moment,  a 
great  deal  of  fine  Art  Deco  furniture  is  coming  on  the  market 
despite  the  hard  times  (or  perhaps  because  of  them),  so  this 
may  be  a  good  opportunity  for  the  astute  investor.    □ 


Art  Deco  Silver 


The  big  name  is  Jean  Puiforcat.  From  a  family  of  silversmiths,  he  was 
an  apprentice  in  his  father's  firm  and  began  working  on  his  own  in  the 
early  1920s,  although  he  continued  to  use  his  father's  hallmark,  an 
"E.  P. "  in  a  lozenge.  His  name  first  became  widely  known  in  1922, 
when  he  sold  one  of  his  pieces  to  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs.  He 
aimed  at  minimalism  from  the  beginning,  and  his  work  is  geometrical 
and  almost  undecorated.  The  silversmith's  traditional  hammer  marks 
were  entirely  eliminated,  so  the  surfaces  of  Puiforcat  silver  are 
absolutely  smooth.  He  lavished  attention,  however,  on  the  finials  and 
handles,  using  rare  woods  and  semiprecious  stones. 

Other  French  Art  Deco  designers  who  worked  in  silver  included 
Andre  Groult  and  Sue  et  Mare  for  the  firm  of  Christofle  (their  names  are 
on  their  designs).  GeorgJensen  was  a  Dane,  but  he  had  a  shop  in  Paris 
and  his  work  is  very  close  to  that  of  the  French  designers.  Many  of  the 
craftsmen  he  employed  marked  their  work  with  their  names. 

All  the  silversmiths  produced  not  only  flatware  but  also  tea  and 
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coffee  services,  cocktail  sets  (shakers  and  cups),  smoking  accesso- 
ries, and  clocks,  to  which  Art  Deco  designers  were  devoted,  probably 
because  the  various  forms  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  streamlining. 
All  of  this  work  is  actively  collected,  but  compared  with  English  or 
American  silver,  it  can  be  relatively  inexpensive.  In  the  1980s,  four- 
piece  tea  services  sold  at  auction  for  about  $6,000  and  vases  for 
about  $2,000,  and  prices  have  not  risen  since.  A  154-piece  flatware 
service  by  Puiforcat  in  the  Bayonne  pattern  sold  atAder-Picard-Tajan, 
Paris,  in  July  1991  for  $47,000. 

Jensen's  work  holds  the  world  record:  an  eight-piece  silver  tea 
service  with  ebony  finials  and  bases  sold  at  Christie's  New  York  in 
1988  for  $66, 000.  Christie 's  London  sold  a  tureen  and  cover  of  his  for 
$26,250  in  1985,  and  in  June  1988,  Christies  New  York  sold  an 
eight-piece  silver  tea  and  coffee  service  for  $41,800.  Three  years 
later,  in  June  1991  at  Christie's  New  York,  a  massive  cigar  lighter 
brought  $3,000  and  a  silver  cocktail  shaker  and  twelve  cups  ,$4, 400. 
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Dino  Martens's  1950s  orient 
technique  vases  for  Aureiiano  Tot 


Venetian  Glass  Renaissance 

The  centuries-old  art  of  Venetian  glassmaking  was  reinvented  after  World  War  I.  Many  of 
the  best  examples  are  readily  available — though  you  probably  won't  find  them  at  the  swap  meet. 


by  Andrea  DiNoto 

For  collectors  of  Italian  glass,  a  second  renais- 
sancc  began  in  1921.  That  year,  designer-businessman  Paolo 
Venini  established  a  company  on  the  island  of  Murano  in 
Venice  dedicated  to  producing  new  forms  in  glass  that  would 
purge  the  centuries-old  art  of  Baroque  and  Victorian  deca- 
dence. "There's  too  much  gold  in  Murano,"  he  said,  referring 
to  the  gaudy  revival  styles  so  popular  with  the  tourist  trade.  "I 
would  like  my  eyes  to  wander  over  rare  and  light  things, 
between  the  simple  and  the  ornate."  Vcnini's  vision  evolved 
during  the  thirties  and  flowered  as  an  artistic  movement  in  the 
immediate  postwar  era  with  his  work,  such  as  the  world- 
famous  vaso  fazzoh'tto  (literally,  handkerchief  vase),  SO  per- 
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fectly  expressing  the  engaging  qualities  of  Italian  style. 
Perhaps  patterned  after  a  1932  cartoccio  (linen-fold),  flat-based 
vase  by  Pietro  Chiesa,  the  form  was  reconceived  by  Venini 
and  designer  Fulvio  Bianconi  in  1949  as  a  square  with  a 
rounded  bottom. 

As  illustrated  by  samples  in  the  permanent  design  collec- 
tion of  New  York  City's  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  fazzoletti 
can  be  light  and  airy  or  billowy  and  voluptuous.  Every  one  is 
surreal  and  sculptural,  the  fluid  shape  appearing  to  be  a  scarf 
or  handkerchief  caught  frceze-frame  in  a  downdraft.  Pro- 
duced in  many  sizes  (from  tiny  to  about  twenty  inches  in 
height;  mdcoloi  variations,  they  are  a  perfect  bridge  between 
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ancient  craft  and  modern — almost  Pop — art.  Some 
are  lacy  and  transparent,  with  twirling  white 
"threads"  in  the  ancient  latticinio  style;  some  are  a 
single  jewel-tone  color;  others  are  cased — that  is, 
one  solid  color  inside  another  contrasting  one. 

Immensely  popular  (and  widely  imitated — Steu- 
ben's  clear  crystal   version,    very  similar  to   the 
Chiesa  design,  is  in  constant  production),  fazzoletti 
are  the  keystones  of  many  collections,  not  the  least 
being  that  of  the  late  photographer  Robert  Map- 
plethorpe.  Christie's  much  publicized  1989  estate 
auction  revealed  that  Mapplethorpe  owned  dozens 
of  pieces  of  Venini  glass — including  many  elongat- 
ed bottles,   some  inspired  by  Giorgio  Morandi 
paintings — which    he    had    grouped    and    photo- 
graphed in  still  lifes  (also  eminently  collectible).   Dimitri 
Levas,  Mapplethorpe's  friend  and  fellow  collector,  wrote  in 
the  introduction  to  the  auction  catalog  that  the  artist  was 
interested  in  "only  the  purest  forms"  and  that  his  approach 
was  "not  scholarly,  but  visual  and  aesthetic;  arranging  and 
photographing  the  objects  was  the  highest  priority  for  him." 
The   aesthetic   of  modern   Italian   glass — like   much   of 
postwar  Italian  design — is  paradoxical.   "Pure"  forms  re- 
main sensual  and  provocative,  seducing  with  an  interplay  of 
light  and  color  that  reflects  aspects  of  Venetian  art.  During 
the  Renaissance,  when  art  and  culture  flowered  through- 
out Western  Europe  from  the  late  thirteenth  through  the 
seventeenth  century,  Venetian  glass  was  preeminent  in  the 

world,  sought  for 
its    delicacy    and 
technical    virtuosity. 
Kings,     princes,     and 
aristocrats  dressed  their 
tables    with    exquisitely 
thin-walled  goblets  and 
fantastical  decorations,  lit 
their  palaces  with  flowery 
glass  chandeliers,  and  ad- 
nired  themselves   in  fine 
mirrors.    Imitators'   work 
was  described  as  being  "a 
a   faqon   de   Venise."   In 
1292,  to  control  the  lucra- 
tive glass  trade  and  keep 
its     secrets,    glassblow- 
ers — members   of  the 
prestigious    Guild    of 
Glassmakers    estab- 
lished   in     1268 — were 
kept    virtual    prisoners 
on    Murano,    where 
many    glass    factories 
were  clustered  (an  effort 
to  contain  fires  ignited 
by  the  perpetually  stoked 
furnaces). 

When  the  Venetian  re- 
public    collapsed     under 
Napoleon's  siege  in  1797, 
the  glass   industry   ceased 
operation.   Its  "revival"  in 


the  late  nineteenth  century  was,  according  to  a  widely  held 
view,  a  travesty  of  ornamentation  and  a  debasement  of 
antique  forms — just  so  many  gilded  goblets.  Tourists  contin- 
ued to  delight  in  Venetian  glass,  however,  apparently  finding 
its  opulence  suited  to  extravagant  homes  fashioned  after  ducal 
palaces.  Donald  Trump's  Mar-a-Lago,  originally  Marjorie 
Merriweather  Post's  110-room  Palm  Beach  home,  a  His- 
pano-Moorish-Venetian  fantasy  opened  in  1927,  features  a 
dining  room  equipped  with  a  262-piece  set  of  blue-enamel 
and  gilt-edged  stemware  by  the  Venetian  firm  of  Salviati. 

Some  collectors  today  are  drawn  to  such  early-twentieth- 
century  luxury  wares — including  dolphin-stemmed  goblets 
and  blackamoor  candlesticks — despite  (or  for)  their  kitsch v 
aspect.  But  whether  Rococo  or  streamlined,  each  piece  is 
hand-blown,  worked  red  hot  in  a  demanding,  labor-intensive 
process  that  sets  it  apart  from  the  earlier  molded  French  art 
glass  of,  for  example,  Damn  and  Galle.  Every  vase  and 
ornament  shows  the  immediacy  of  its  fiery  origins.  For  Mark 
McDonald,  an  owner  of  the  specialty  store  Fifty/50  in  New 
York  City,  this  aspect  of  Italian  glass  accounts  for  its  strong 
appeal.  "I  always  liked  the  colors  of  molded  deco  glass,"  he 


A  murrina  vase  (ca.  1940)  designed  by  Carlo 
Scarpa  for  Paolo  Venini,  who  led  the  twentieth- 
century  renaissance  in  Venetian  glass. 
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says,  "but  if  you  buy  a  vase,  you 
know  it  was  mass-produced  and 
hundreds  of  people  have  exactly 
the  same  object.  When  I  saw  the 
Italian  blown  glass,  molded  glass 
suddenly  seemed  antique."  Echo- 
ing this  view  in  The  International 
Design  Yearbook  1985/86,  architect 
Robert  A.  M.  Stern  remarks  that 
"Galle  and  others  took  their  art  to 
the  heights  of  virtuosity,  without 
always  sympathizing,  one  feels, 
with  the  true  nature  of  glass  as  a 
material — infinitely  tractable, 
ductile." 

The  Italians  certainly  under- 
stood the  gestural  nature  of  glass; 
form  became  an  excuse  for  new 
design  ideas  and  a  display  of  tech- 
nical virtuosity.  They  could  make 
glass  froth  or  "boil"  with  bubbles 
(pulegoso)\sh.\mmcr  with  gold-leaf 
inclusions  (scintillio);  vibrate  with 
"eyes"  (occhi);  glow  with  submer- 
sions of  rich  color 
(sommerso);  or  dazzle 
with    the    age-old 


Paolo  Venini's  own  designs,  made  with 
the  vetro  inciso  (etched-glass)  technique. 


millefiore  (thousand  flowers)  mosaic  technique. 
After  Fifty/50  began  carrying  Italian  glass 
in  1980,  says  McDonald,  many  dealers  en- 
tered the  field — a  new  one  for  Americans. 
The  most  knowledgeable  and  serious  col- 
lectors  are   Europeans,    who   are   more 
willing  to  pay  the  prices  for  the  best 
pieces.  Thomas  Stewart  of  Fred  Sil- 
verman, a  shop  specializing  in  mod- 
ern Italian  glass  and  furniture,  agrees, 
adding  that  "Americans  tend  not  to 
realize  that  much  of  this  glass  was 
made  in  limited  production,  and  un- 
like the  tourist  fare  [cutesy  clowns, 
gold-flecked    dollar    ashtrays,    and 
certain  weighty  birds  and  fish],  it 
rarely  turns  up  in  flea  markets." 

Bruno  Bischofberger,  the  Zurich- 
based  contemporary-art  dealer  who 


because  people  are  afraid  to  take  a  chance."  Plunking  down 
several  thousand  dollars  for  an  apparently  simple  vase  or  a 
nine-pound  glass  duck  may  indeed  seem  like  risky  business  to 
the  uninitiated.  In  fact,  collectors  who  are  loath  to  trust  their 
instincts  and  can't  yet  tell  the  difference  between  the  tourist  ! 
and  studio  examples  are  well  advised  to  study  the  books  and 
objects  first  and  buy  later. 

Some  important  recent  auction  and  exhibition  catalogs  are 
essential  guides.  Sotheby's  November  1990  Venetian  Glass 
1910-1960  catalog,  for  example,  features  a  lengthy  historical 
essay  by  Rosa  Barovier-Mentasti,  a  descendant  of  Angelo 
Barovier,  the  fifteenth-century  artisan  who  has  been  credited 
with  developing  the  famed  clear,  colorless,  sodium-based 
crystal  (cristallo)  so  suitable  (unlike  lead  crystal)  for  blown 
glass.  Barovier  is  one  of  the  most  important  names — along 
with  Venini,  Seguso,  Martinuzzi,  Scarpa,  Salviati,  andPoli — 
in  the  history  of  modern  Italian  glass.  Several  of  these  families 
have  been  in  the  business  for  generations. 

Among  the  rarest  and  most  sought-after  forms  are  stylized 
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represents  painters  David  Salle  and      figurines  made  between  1930  and  1960.  These  include  the 
Julian  Schnabel,  among  others,  is  a      famous  series  of  black-and-white  commedia  dell'arte  figures 


major  collector  of  twentieth-centu- 
ry decorative  arts,  including  impor- 
tant Italian  glass  from  the  thirties 
through  the  sixties.  In  his  view,  the 
market  for  the  pieces  is  small  and 
one  few  people  understand.  "Some 
of  the  best  work  is  undervalued  at 
around  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  a 
large  sculpture  by  Archimede  Se- 
guso or  Flavio  Foil,  for  example," 
he  says.  "And  you  often  find  th.it 
puces  with  high  estimates  don't 
sell    at    auction    .it     ill,    probably 


designed  by  Bianconi  for  Venini  and  exhibited  during  the 
Venice  Biennale  in  1949,  and  Bianconi's  even  rarer  millefiore 
figures.  Stewart  owns  a  Seguso  1940s  peppy  opaque  black 
glass  Josephine  Baker  wearing  her  scandalous  banana  skirt. 
More  in  the  modern  spirit  are  the  esoteric  bowls,  vases,  and 
lighting  fixtures  from  the  fifties,  which,  for  example,  employ 
the  colorful  pezzatto  (patchwork)  and  tessuto  (woven)  motifs 
inspired  by  fabric  design.  At  Christie's  Geneva  on  May  13, 
1990,  a  record  price  of  $125,000  was  paid  for  an  extremely 
unusual  tartan-patterned  vase  by  Bianconi  for  Venini — only 
three  are  known  to  have  been  made.  Such  prices  can  be 
expected  only  lor  rarities  with  impeccable  provenance  "that 
have  In  en  in  <  ollections  since  they  were  made,"  according  to 


A  csnne  veriicale  bottle  designed 
by  Bianconi  for  Venini. 
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Indiana  dealer  Dan  Ripley.  However,  similar,  if  more 
available,  examples  have  sold  for  much  less;  and,  in  general, 
good  pieces  can  be  found  for  well  under  $5,000. 

A  trained  eye  is  the  most  useful  tool  in  identifying  authentic 
early-  to  mid-twentieth-century  items,  many  of  which  can 
look  as  modern  as  the  moment.  (In  fact,  the  Venini  company, 
no  longer  family  owned,  is  said  to  be  remaking  some  fifties 
designs.)  Venini  pieces  are  signed  more  often  than  others,  but 
any  signature  should  be  examined  carefully.  As  in  authenti- 
cating any  work  of  art,  familiarity  with  style  and  technique  is 
ultimately  more  reliable  than  an  acid-etched  or  engraved 
signature  that,  in  glass,  is  easily  forged.  Since  1981,  the  Venice 
Glass  Consortium  of  forty-seven  companies  in  Murano  has 
adopted  a  collective  trademark,  "vetri  murano  vm,"  which 
will,  in  a  small  way,  help  collectors  identify  objects  that 
conform  to  the  standards  typical  of  Murano  glass. 

Anyone  anticipating  bargains  in  Venice  will 
probably  be  disappointed.  Dale  Levy,  an  Ameri- 
can artist  and  jewelry  designer  who  collects  an- 
tique Venetian  glass  beads,  reports  that  though  the 
city,  including  Murano,  is  "riddled  with  shops," 
such  as  Seguso  Vetri  d' Arte  and  Gino  Cenedese  & 
Figlio,  good  old  pieces  are  still  expensive  and 
tourist  stores  are  highly  competitive.  "Because  I 
live  in  Venice,  I  was  asked  by  a  friend  to  get  a 
family  of  giraffes  for  someone  in  the  States,"  he 
recalls.  "I  asked  in  many  shops  but  found  only  two 
unrelated  pieces.  A  few  months  later,  I  found  that 
every  shop  had  a  giraffe  family." 

Okay,  but  what  about  those  glass  clowns  that 
for  decades  have  been  sold  for  a  few  dollars  in 
shops  on  the  Piazza  San  Marco  and  that  are 
popping  up  at  antiques  shows  and  flea  markets  in 
this  country?  Dan  Klein,  a  former  collector  and 
now  a  decorative-arts  expert  at  Christie's  Geneva, 


characterizes 
them  as  "fair- 
ground non- 
sense," insisting 
that  "we  get  a  lot 
we  reject  as  'not 
suitable  for  auc- 
tion.' '  That  may 
be,  but  somebody 
out  there  loves 
them.  One  dealer 
sells  them  for  $100 
to  $600  to  a  special 
group  of  collec- 
tors.   □ 


Designer  Archimede  Seguso, 
left,  at  his  home  in  Venice  in 
1990  and,  above,  one  of 
his  filigree  vases. 


SOURCES 


Besides  the  sources  listed  below,  information  on  Venetian  glass  can 
be  obtained  from  auctions  and  sales  of  twentieth-century  decorative 
arts,  such  as  Sanford  Smith's  "Modernism"  show  every  fall  in  New 
York  City;  exhibition  catalogs  (check  bibliographies);  dealers  in  Art 
Deco  to  1960s  objects;  and  Domus  magazine,  published  in  Italy  since 
1928. 
DEALERS 

•  California:  The  Modern  i,  500  Red  Hill  Ave.,  San  Anselmo,  CA 
94960;  415-456-3960. 

•  Midwest:  Dan  Ripley,  Ripley's  Antique  Galleries,  1502  W.  McCarty, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46221;  317-264-5034. 

•  New  Jersey:  Seventh  Heaven,  18  Church  St.,  Lambertville,  NJ 
08530;  609-397-8419. 

•  New  York:  Alan  Moss,  88  Wooster  St.,  New  York,  NY  10012;  212- 
219-1663. 

Barr-Gardner,  Gallery  21,  Place  des  Antiquaires,  125  E.  Fifty- 
seventh  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022;  212-838-2415. 
Elan,  345  Lafayette  St.,  New  York,  NY  10012;  212-529-2724. 
Fifty/50,  793  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003;  212-777-3208. 
Fred    Silverman,    83    Wooster     St.,    New    York,    NY    10012; 
212-925-9470. 


BOOKS/CATALOGS 

•  Art  Glass,  by  Archimede  Seguso,  edited  by  Umberto  Franzoni. 
Venice:  Arsenate  Editrice,  1991. 

•  Ercole  Barovier  1889-1974:  Vetraio  Muranese.  Venice:  Marsilio 
Editori. 

•  I  Vetri  Venini,  by  Franco  Deboni.  Torino:  Umberto  Allemandi  &  C, 
1989. 

•  The  New  Look:  Design  in  the  Fifties,  by  Lesley  Jackson.  New  York: 
Thames  and  Hudson,  1991. 

•  Out  of  the  Fire:  Northwest  Glass  Artists  and  Their  Works,  by  Bonnie 
J.  Miller,  photographs  by  Robert  Lyons.  San  Francisco:  Chronicle 
Books,  1991. 

•  The  Venetians:  Modern  Glass  1919-1990,  essay  by  William 
Warmus.  New  York:  Muriel  Karasik  Gallery,  1989. 

•  Venini  Glass,  preface  by  Thomas  S.  Buechner,  Corning  Museum  of 
Glass.  Washington,  D.C.:  Smithsonian  Institution,  1981. 

MUSEUMS 

•  Corning  Museum  of  Glass,  One  Museum  Way,  Corning,  NY  14830- 
2253;  607-937-5371. 

•  Museum  of  Modern  Art  (Design  Collection),  11  W.  Fifty-third  St., 
New  York,  NY  10019;  212-708-9400. 
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Tramp  Art  Rediscovered 

TO  MANY  OF  US,  THE  TERM  TRAMP  ART  CONJURES  UP 
visions  of  impoverished  hoboes  huddled  by  railroad  tracks 
whittling  away  at  scraps  of  wood.  Yet  tramp  art  is  actually  a 
highly  prized  genre  of  Americana.  Beginning  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  wandering  artisans  crafted  elaborately 
embellished  furniture  and  smaller  objects.  Often,  they  used 
little  more  than  a  pocketknifc  or  crude,  handmade  chisel  and 
worked  exclusively  from  discarded  materials  such  as  cigar 
boxes  to  create  masterpieces  of  cunning  improvisation. 

During  the  past  de<  ade,  the  tramp  art  style  has  <  ome  under 
increasingly  serious  scrutiny  from  a<  ademii  •>  mil  arl  dealers 
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Far  left:  Framed  mirror 

with  star  (ca.  1890; 

polychromed  cigar  box, 

wood;  17  W  x  12").  Near 

left:  A  pieced  and  layered 

(ca.  1900;  margarine  box, 

brass  tacks;  7"  x  13   x  11"). 

alike.  Today,  most  folk  art  authorities  agree  that  the  colorful 
"hobo"  figure  is  a  myth.  The  vast  majority  of  tramp  artists 
were  German  or  Scandinavian  woodworkers  who  had  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States  and  become 
itinerant  craftsmen,  or  Wanderbuschen ,  barter- 
ing their  wares  for  food  and  lodging  while 
they  traveled  the  countryside. 

Tramp  artists  freely  incorporated  such  ma- 
terials as  beads,  bits  of  porcelain,  mirrors, 
shards  of  glass  or  pottery,  marbles,  brass 
tacks,  and  even  small  stones  into  their  designs.  Although 
most  pieces  were  left  in  their  natural  state  or  stained,  a  good 
many  were  further  ornamented  with  paint.  Favorite  tech- 
niques were  "chip  carving,"  an  ancient  geometric  patterning 
method  often  using  V-shaped  designs,  and  "layering, "  which 
consists  of  overlaying  sheets  of  wood  in  various  sizes  and 
shapes  (usually  stars,  circles,  or  hearts)  to  create  an  illusion  of 
depth. 

Michael  Make,  of  Kelter-Malce  Antiques  in  New  York 
City,  has  seen  common  pieces  ranging  from  picture  frames 
and  miniature  furniture  to  boxes  and  match  safes.  Larger 
works,  such  as  rolltop  desks,  birdcages,  clock  cases,  and 
chests  of  drawers,  are  rarities.  Prices  range  from  $200  for  a 
simple  small  frame  to  as  much  as  $25,000  for 
an  exceptional  example  of  furniture. 

The  heyday  of  tramp  art  extended  from 
roughly  1870  to  the  Depression  era  of  the 
1930s,  after  which  we  can  presume  most  of 
these  wanderers  found  a  place  to  settle  down. 
This  coincided  with  a  scarcity  of  their  basic 
material.  In  the  1930s,  ciga- 
rettes replaced  cigars  as  the 
popular  smoker's  choice,  ci- 
gar-box manufacturing 
slowed  down,  and  the  crafts- 
men who  transformed  them 
into  art  were  forced  to  adopt 
more  conventional  means. 

— Richard  Saunders 


Tramp  art  is  available  from  the 
Ames  Gallery  of  American  Folk 
Art,  2661  Cedar  St.,  Berkeley,  CA 
94708  (510-845-4949);  Kelter- 
Malce  Antiques,  361  Bleecker  St., 
New  York,  NY  10014  (212-989- 
6760);  Mongerson  Wunderlich,  704 
N.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60610 
(312-943-0833);  and  Harvey  An- 
tiques, 1231  Chicago  Ave.,  Evans- 
ton,  II  60202  (708-866-6766). 


A  child-size  dresser  (ca.  1900, 
scrap  wood,  31 V2"  x  17"  x  9"). 
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Left:  George  Bellows' s  My 
House,  Woodstock  (1924,  oil  on 
canvas,  173/4"  x  22"),  an  example 
of  his  vibrant  later  work.  Below: 
The  artist  circa  1924. 


George  Bellows:   Beyond  Boxing 


The  Ohio-born  painter  George  Bellows  (1882-1925) 
captured  the  brash,  brusque  character  of  American  life  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  His  signature  boxing  canvases 
depict  a  roughhouse  mingling  of  social  classes  and  ethnic 
groups.  In  these  works,  the  fighters,  faces  flattened  into 
caricature,  circle  each  other  warily  while  the  crowd  of 
spectators,  pushing  into  the  ropes,  becomes  a  rapacious, 
leering,  snarling  animal.  In  an  era  before  television  converted 
orutality  into  banality,  Bellows's  most  violent  images — such 
is  his  1907  pastel  The  Knockout — were  barred  from  public 
vdew.   Today,   this  work  seems  to 

onvey  the  complex  tensions  grip- 
ing the  society. 
Bellows's  fight  pictures  constitut- 
ed only  a  small  part  of  an  oeuvre  that 

ncluded  portraits,  landscapes,   and 

ity  scenes,  as  a  retrospective  open- 

ng  this  month  at  the  Los  Angeles 

ounty  Museum  of  Art  reveals.  The 

rtist  evolved  throughout  his  career, 

tudying  with  the  Realist  Robert 
enri,  catching  the  tail  end  of  the 
shcan  School,  and  then  absorbing 

he    lessons    of  the    1913    Armory 

how,  which  introduced  van  Gogh, 
atisse,   and  Braque  to   American 

udiences.  Soon  after,  Bellows  aban- 
doned the  grayish  palette  favored  by 

painters  of  urban  squalor  for  an  ex- 
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plosion    of    expressive 

colors.   A  depiction  of 

his  house  in  Woodstock,  New  York,  for  example,  transmutes 

fall  foliage  into  a  crimson  conflagration.  His  loose  brushwork 

adds  a  warmth  and  spontaneity  to  his  family  portraits. 

Bellows's  unresolved  struggle  with  artistic  modernism 

marks   him   as   a   transitional   figure   in   twentieth-century 

American   painting.    His  life   was   tragically   cut   short  by 

appendicitis  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  and  he  never  discovered  a 

completely    mature    style,    vacillating    in    his    later    works 

between  the  influences 
Cliff  Dwellers  (1913,  oil  on  canvas,  403/ie   x  42  Vie"), 

one  of  Bellows's  Ashcan-style  paintings. 


of  Fau vism  and  Expres- 
sionism while  remain- 
ing true  to  his  own  Real- 
ist roots.  Yet  Bellows 
was  a  brilliant  drafts- 
man and  an  inspired 
chronicler  of  his 
age,  and  his  work  rich- 
ly deserves  renewed 
consideration. 

— D.  P. 

"The  Paintings  of  George 
Bellows"  can  be  seen 
through  May  10  at  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art,  5905  Wilshire  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90036; 
213-857-6111. 
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Objects  of  Desire 

Just  before  this  Valentine's  Day, 
Cupid  will  be  hovering  above  London's 
Park  Lane  Hotel  when  the  annual  International 
Silver  &  Jewelry  Fair  &  Seminar  (February  7-10)  entices 
visitors  with  a  glittering  loan  exhibition.  "The  Triumph  of 
Love,  1530-1930,"  organized  by  Geof- 
frey Munn,  managing  director  of  Lon- 
don's Wartski  Gallery,  examines  four 
centuries  of  bejeweled  amorous  sym- 
bolism.  It  is  a  dazzling  display,  both 
passionate  and  poignant,  of  multifacet- 
ed  amorini  and  sparkling  devices  of 
desire. 

The  show  begins  with  a  few  examples 
from  the  Renaissance,  which  revived 
the  classical  cult  of  Aphrodite.  Baron 
Thyssen-Bornemisza  loaned  two 
works  from  that  era:  Aphrodite  and 
Eros  seen  in  an  architectural  niche  and  a 
Roman  cameo  of  a  boy's  head  mounted 
on  a  pair  of  enameled  gold  wings. 

But  it  was  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  its  candlelit  intrigues  and  intrica- 
cies, that  brought  a  new  addiction  to 
love — Madame  de  Pompadour,  for  instance,  ornately  decked 
out  her  boudoir  as  a  temple  of  Eros.  This  was  also  the  era  of 
passionate  mottoes,  based  on  witty  visual  and  verbal  double 
entendres:  a  honey-colored  agate  flask,  for  example,  depicts 
folly  and  faithfulness  as  a  fool  and  his  dog,  each  wearing  gold- 
and-white  enameled  collars  inscribed  "Nous  sommes  indissolu- 

bles"  ("We  are 
indissoluble") 
and  "L'amitie  me 
conduit"  ("I  am 
driven  by  friend- 
ship"). 

The  nine- 
teenth century 
provided  exqui- 
site miniature 
Regency  jewels 
in  the  form  of 
purses,  books, 
and  golden  bas- 
kets. Butterflies 
hover  above 
blossoms,  padlock',  enclose  wisps  of  hair,  the  hand  of 
friendship  holds  out  a  pansy  for  "thoughts"  or  grasps  a  coiled 
serpent,  symbolizing  eternal  love.  As  the  century  wore  on, 
the   allusions    !  quirkier.    One   charmingly   cryptic 

brooch     i    1 880)  f  i  i  fly  climbing  a  ladder,  presumably 
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Above  left:  A  Siberian-jade  snuffbox  by  Carl  Faberge  (ca.  1900). 
Above:  Geoffrey  Munn,  organizer  of  "The  Triumph  of  Love" 
exhibition  at  London's  Park  Lane  Hotel. 

illustrating  the  humility  of  the  lover's  quest. 

The  elegant  restraint  of  early-twentieth-century  Edwardi- 
an style  discreetly  transformed  diamonds  into  classical  eigh- 
teenth-century love  emblems — arrows,  bows,  laurel 
wreaths.  These  pieces  are  crisp  reflections  of  an  age  of  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  leisure. 

Love,  the  exhibition  suggests,  is  meant  to  be  given  away,  as 
reflected  in  the  selection  of  luscious  gifts,  such  as  the 
handsome  watch  fob  by  Johann  Christian  Neuber  that 
Josephine  gave  to  Napoleon  and  the  tourmaline  brooch  (pink 
for  passion  and  an  inflamed  heart)  presented  by  Edward  VII  to 
his  companion  Mrs.  Alice  Keppel.  This  section  also  includes  a 
marvelous  Faberge  nephrite  box,  which  is  enameled  in 
amorous  pink  and 
adorned  with  Cu- 
pid subduing  a 
phoenix.  The  piece 
is  on  loan  from  Joan 
Rivers,  who  should 
know  the  pain  of 
love  as  well  as 
anyone. 

—  Vivienne  Becker 

The  International  Sil- 
ver &  Jewelry  Fair  & 
Seminar  can  be  seen 
February  7-10  at  the 
Park  Lane  Hotel,  Pic- 
cadilly, London  W1Y 
HBX;  44-71-734-5491. 
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Alexander's 
Wet  Road 
'espectability 
on  canvas, 
96"),  one  of 
portrayals  of 
e  Long  Island 
landscape. 


Urbane  Cowboy 

John  Alexander's  Texan  voice  booms  out  loud  and 
clear  in  his  lower-Manhattan  loft.  Sitting  beneath  a  giant 
moose  head  and  beside  a  similarly  stuffed  rooster,  the  forty- 
six-year-old  painter  speaks  of  his  anger  at  1980s-style  greed, 
pointing  out  the  caricatured  glitzy  socialites  who  populate 
many  of  his  canvases.  "What  did  Titian,  Velazquez,  and  Goya 
paint?"  he  asks  rhetorically.  "Landscapes  and  portraits  of  the 
rich.  Well,  then,  maybe  that's  what  I  have  to  paint  too." 

Alexander  grew  up  in  Beaumont,  where  he  worked  in  the 
oil  fields  as  a  teenager  ("I  hate  the  oil  corporations  and  all  they 
stand  for,"  he  says  today).  Many  of  his  works  suggest  the 
swamp-  and  jungle-like  terrain  of  his  home  turf.  Animals — 
monkeys,  owls,  cats,  and  the  occasional  anonymous  pair  of 
glowing  eyes — often  lurk  in  his  dense  backgrounds.  His 
recent  paintings,  featuring  the  lavish  landscapes  of  Amagan- 
sett,  Long  Island,  where  he  has  lived  for  the  past  two  years, 
were  executed  with  his  characteristic  slashing  brushstrokes 
and  swatches  of  Expressionist  color. 

Although  Alexander  mordantly  describes  his  work  as  "a 
catalog  of  the  apocalypse,"  much  of  it  has  a  genial,  almost 
cartoonish  appeal.  The  greedmongers  he  attempts  to  skewer 
usually  appear  more  comical  than  sinister.  This  month,  his 
latest  paintings  will  be  at  New  York  City's  Marlborough 
Gallery,  where  he  has  shown  since  1983.  As  Alexander 
explains  proudly,  "It's  the  best  gallery  around,  and  certainly 
the  biggest" — a  fitting  tribute  from  a  Lone  Star  maverick. 

— D.  P. 

'John  Alexander:  Recent  Works"  can  be  seen  through  February  29  at 
he  Marlborough  Gallery,  40  W.  Fifty-seventh  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10019;  212-541-4900. 
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Artist  John  Alexander 


Utopian  Designs 

THE  BRITISH  DESIGNER,  POET,  AND  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHER  luted  patterns  of  medieval  illumination.  A  devout  socialist, 
William  Morris  (1834-96)  believed  that  life  and  art  could  not  Morris  often  expressed  anger  at  having  spent  his  life  "minis- 
be  separated,   and  he  sought  to  imbue  even  the  simplest  tering  to  the  swinish  luxury  of  the  rich"  who  bought  his 


objects  with  his  redeeming  Romantic 
vision.  "Designing  Utopia:  The  Art 
ot  William  Morris  and  His  Circle," 
now  at  the  Katonah  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York,  offers  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  his  achievements.  Mor- 
ris took  the  craftsmanship  of  the 
Middle  Ages  as  his  model:  his  pat- 
terned wallpapers,  textiles,  and  fur- 
niture suggested  the  twirling,  convo- 
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Detail  of  1890  wallpaper  designed  by  William  Morris. 


works.  He  would  be  comforted  to 
know  that  in  the  century  since  his 
death,  his  ideas  have  percolated 
through  to  a  much  wider  audience. 

— D.  P. 

"Designing  Utopia:  The  Art  of  William 
Morris  and  His  Circle"  can  be  seen  from 
February  19  through  April  12  at  the  Ka- 
tonah Museum  of  Art,  Route  22  at  Jay  St., 
Katonah,  NY  10536;  914-232-9555. 
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Passports  for  Paintings 


Will  the  unification  of  Europe 
threaten  each  nation's  artistic  heritage? 
As  trade  restrictions  ease,  the  individual 
governments  are  terrified  that  their 
most  important  artworks  and  artifacts 
could  vanish  across  their  borders.  "The 
whole  matter  is  so  political,"  observes 
a  prominent  French  curator.  "We 
want  to  have  a  unified  Europe,  but  we 
want  to  keep  the  works  of  art  to 
ourselves." 

Sir  Valentine  Abdy,  who  opened 
Sotheby's  offices  m  Pans  (in  Y)(>1)  and 
Munich  (in  1970)  and  is  now  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution's  representative  in 
Europe,  says,  "Certainly,  the  historical 


value  of  an  object  ought  to  be  differenti- 
ated from  its  beauty.  I  feel  that  beauty 
should  go  to  the  highest  bidder  any- 
where in  the  world.  Historical  works, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  be  inven- 
toried and  kept  in  their  country  of 
origin." 

Germany,  Abdy  points  out,  main- 
tains a  list  of  works  whose  export  is 
forbidden.  France  doesn't  keep  such  a 
roster  but  does  protect  its  heritage  in 
another  way:  by  classifying  objects  as 
historically  valuable,  it  can  prohibit 
their  export.  Both  England  and  France 
also    reserve    the    right    to    in. itch    the 

purchase  price  of  any  sold   work     in 


order  to    keep    the    piece 
within    the    country. 
"Spain,     however,     al- 
lows no  work  to  leave 
the    country,"    Abdy 
says.  "I  think  this  is  total- 
ly   wrong.     Of    course, 
when  the  fron- 
tiers   open    in 
i  1/      ""i^l  ^    1993,    every    na- 
-~  ^ — "iZ     ti011   W1H  probably 
')      find  excuses  for  re- 
taining works  of  art.  It 
won't  be  a  simple  tran- 
sition,   knowing    how 
possessive  museum  cura- 
tors are — even  when  they 
don't  have  enough  mon- 
ey   [to    buy    the    works]. 
By    1993,    preemption 
will    be    technically    out 
of  date." 
Given  the  short  deadline,    the 
various  governments  are  working 
feverishly  to  come  up  with  a  uni- 
fied solution:  "Article  thirty-six  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rome  allows  for  the 
protection  of  each  nation's  heri- 
tage," says  Jacques  Sallois, 
national  director  of  muse- 
ums in  France.  "But  we  are 
bent  on  reconciling  two  impera- 
tives: we  want  France,  and  Europe  as  a 
whole,  to  be  an  influential  market  and 
not  some  kind  of 'fortress  Europe.' 

Although  discussions  are  continuing 
to  be  scheduled,  officials  hardly  expect 
much  headway  to  be  made  before  the 
middle  of  this  year.  Currently  under 
examination  is  a  proposal  to  create  iden- 
tity papers  for  most  artworks — a  pass- 
port of  sorts,  to  be  delivered  by  each 
government — that  would  allow  those 
objects  to  move  freely  within  the  Euro- 
pean community  and  to  be  exported 
beyond  its  frontiers. 

The  proposal,  put  forward  by  the 
French,  is  attractive  to  arts  professionals 
because  the  "passport"  could  be  applied 
for  at  any  time,  even  without  any  pros- 
pect of  a  commercial  transaction.  In  this 
way,  buyers  would  be  spared  the  anxi- 
ety of  wondering  whether  their  pur- 
chases could  be  exported. 

A  unified  solution  must  be  found, 
since  European  customs  officials  cannot 
be  expected  to  deal  with  a  crazy  quilt  of 
regulations — although  this  forebodes 
sleepless  nights  for  parliamentarians 
during  the  final  months  of  1992. 

—  Michael  Gibson 
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areili  evening 
933,  black  silk 
>m  the  collection 
Schreier. 


Dior  and  More 

That  fashion  ornaments  can 
transcend  the  delightfully  frivolous  and 
be  viewed  as  art  objects  is  the  premise 
behind  "Chic  to  Chic:  100  Years  of 
Fashion  Accessories  from  the  Collec- 
tion of  Sandy  Schreier. "  Culled  entirely 
from  the  finest  private  assemblage  of 
twentieth-century  couture,  the  exhibi- 
tion delves  into  the  universe  of  what 
used  to  be  called  les  riens  (little 
nothings),  featuring  hats,  perfume 
bottles,  scarves,  shoes,  and  the  like. 
Fashion  innovators  such  as  Chanel,  Ba- 
lenciaga,  Schiaparelli,  Dior,  andjacques 
Fath  are  highlighted,  not  to  mention  the 
genius  of  specialists  such 
as  milliner  Lilly  Dache 
and  jewelry  designers  Mir- 
iam Haskell  and  Kenneth 
Jay  Lane. 

Some  of  the  accessories 
call  to  mind  the  styles  of 
days  gone  by;  others,  nota- 
bly pieces  by  Philippe  Mod- 
el, Manolo  Blahnik,  Isabel 
Canovas,  Renaud  Pelle- 
grino,  and  Romeo  Gigli, 
reveal  the  vibrant  spirit  of 
today's  craftsmanship.  To 
emphasize  her  belief  that 
costuming  is  itself  an  art 
form,  Schreier's  exhibition 
includes  items  inspired  by 
art  movements  such  as  the 
Wiener  Werkstatte,  Cub- 
ism, Surrealism,  and  Op  and  Pop  Art. 
Accessorizing  the  show  itself  are  de- 
signs and  drawings  by  Andy  Warhol, 
Keith  Haring,  Sonia  Delaunay,  and  Sal- 
vador Dali,  proving  that  the  interplay 
between  art  and  fashion  can  work  both 
ways.  — Caroline  Retinoids  Milbank 


-a  evening 
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Chic  to  Chic"  can  be  seen  from  February  2 
through  March  22  at  The  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts,  5200  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  MI 48202; 
313-833-7900. 
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crossword 


SHOWSTOPPERS 

by  Jesse  Green  and  Meg  Wolitzer 


ACROSS 

1  Witticisms 
5  Match  poker  bid 
8  Penicillin  source 
12  Sadat  and  Saddam,  for 
instance 

17  Landed,  but  not  gentry 

18  This  country,  initially 

19  Prolific  author  abbrev. 

20  Kindled  again 

21  Dreamer,  visionary 
23  THE  CONDUCTRESS? 

25  Play  the  referee 

26  On  deck 

27  Like  some  haircuts 

28  Wade  opponent 

29  Encountered  opera? 

30  Toe  preceder 

31  Posed  for  Picasso 

34  With  67  Across,  a  drink 

36  Trails 

39  Roman  road 

42  Church  chorus 

44  Bowler  or  porkpie 

45  Name  of  old  king 

46  ALEX  THE  PAINTER? 

47  Kelly  inheritance? 

48  Crudest  mo. 

49  Sample  for  drug  test 

51  NIH  constituent,  abbrev. 

52  Jeopardy!  question? 
54  Final  notice 

56  Lookers 
58  Refuse 

60  Before,  once 

61  Makes  big  hair 

64  Hippocrates  saying 

65  Poorly  done? 

67  Jeeves,  for  instance 
69  Bad  apple  additive 
72  Bellows 
74  Usher  author 

76  Verne  captain 

77  NO,  NO,  NUREMBERG! 

78  Lane  in  Metropolis 

79  Chestnut 

80  Wayne's  was  true 

81  Kind  of  cat  or  collins 

82  Gutsy  punctuation 
84  Roadside  lodging 

86  Waste  Land  monogram 

87  III  lit 

88  It's  the  word 

89  Molly  Bloom's  exclamation 
91  Come  forth 

94  Tux  necessity 
96  Interval  from  A  to  G 
100  NORTHERN  BEAVERS? 

102  Feet  treat 

103  Fudd  or  Rice 

104  Former,  formerly 

105  Beauty  precedent 

106  Rank,  layer 

107  Comes  close 

108  Dampens 

109  Moo 

110  Ham  or  shy  suffix 

DOWN 

1  WHAT  THE  BUTCHER  DID? 

2  Kindofshoppe 

3  Word  with  hog  or  tongue 
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31 

32 
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35  . 
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40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50     1 

51 

52 

53 

■  54 

55 

1 

56 

57 

58 

59 

1 

60 

" 

62 

63 

Bf,J 

65 

66     1    ■ 

^8 

69 

70 

71 

B7? 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 
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-■82 

83 
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97 

98 
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103 

1 

104 

105 

1 
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108 

109 

110 

4  It  helps  make  a  case? 

5  A  TIP  FOR  THE 
CHAMBERMAID? 

6  Ah,  to  be  in  Rome! 

7  Consume 

8  Speed-the-Plow  playwright 

9  Blackstone,  but  not  the 
magician? 

10  Place  for  hay  or  artist 

11  Constituent  of  47  Across 

12  Stadiums 

13  Holy  memento! 

14  Woeful  word 

15  Dwell,  tarry 

16  River  of  Hades 
22  Vientiane  country 
24  Babe  or  Baby 

26  Kind  of  deal  or  moon 
29  French  underground 

31  Long  story 

32  Reconstitute? 

33  Present,  for  one 

35  Hammer  genre 

36  CO-WORKER  (BUT  NOT 
COMPOSER)  OF  23  ACROSS? 

37  Clay  replacement? 

38  Fundamental  belief 

39  Moving  vehicle 

40  Genderless  possessive 

41  AIDS  drug 

43  Recent  arrival 

45  Leather  armor 

46  Legal  bussing? 
50  TEARS  FOR  TWO? 
53  Bill  for  NOW 

55  SETTING  (BUT  NOT 

COMPOSER)  OF  CABARET? 
57  Canal  locale 
59  Bombard  or  shuck 

62  Overturn  Chris? 

63  Big  rigs 

66  Name  for  salts 


68  Memorized  routine 

69  Farm  animal 

70  Sign  of  summer 

71  Objective,  intent 
73  John  in  England? 
75  Cereal  grain 

82  What  Burns  burns? 

83  666,  for  example 

84  Child's  pie  ingredient 

85  Name  with  Dolly  or  Strauss 

87  Washer  partner 

88  Necessities 

90  Religious  subgroups 

91  First  place 

92  SumofX  +  Y? 

93  Austen  heroine 

94  Dried  up,  withered 

95  Aptitude  or  pregnancy,  for 
example 

96  Lily 

97  Night  in  Nimes 

98  Pedigree  plant 

99  A  MANN'S  MAN? 

101  London  and  Queens  gardens 

102  Joey,  for  one 
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PACIFIC  OVERTURES 

(Continued  frontpage  IV) 

twenties  when  he  led  the  venturesome 
Kroll  Opera  in  Berlin  or  later,  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties,  when  he  led  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  of  London.  In 
fact,  in  the  public's  mind,  Hollywood's 
most  prominent  contribution  to  orches- 
tral music  at  the  time  was  Walt  Disney's 
Fantasia  (1940) — in  which  characters  ca- 
vort to  the  music  of  Mussorgsky,  Stra- 
vinsky, and  Bach  and  which  would 
become  a  favorite  "head"  film  when 
reissued  in  the  sixties  and  seventies. 

A  manic  depressive,  Klemperer  took 
a  serious  turn  for  the  worse  in  1939, 
when  he  left  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, and  so,  too,  did  the  orchestra. 
Under  its  next  music  director,  the  com- 
petent but  bland  Alfred  Wallenstein,  a 
former  cellist  in  the  orchestra,  the  en- 
semble entered  a  fallow  period.  Its  win- 
ter season  was  held  in  a  dreary,  inade- 
quate downtown  church;  its  summers  at 
the  Bowl  became  increasingly  lacklus- 
ter in  the  early  postwar  years.  Then  Los 
Angeles's  most  powerful  woman  took 
notice. 

Doyenne  of  Los  Angeles 
society,  wife  of  Los  Ange- 
les Times  publisher  Nor- 
man Chandler,  and  by 
far  the  most  influential 
woman  in  town,  Buff 
Chandler  adopted  the 
Philharmonic  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1951,  when  she  created  a  com- 
mittee to  bail  out  what  had  been  an 
economically  disastrous  Hollywood 
Bowl  season.  Four  years  later,  after  a 
bond  measure  to  finance  a  concert  hall 
for  the  orchestra  narrowly  failed,  she 
again  took  matters  into  her  own  hands 
and  threw  her  Eldorado  Party.  A  1955 
champagne-colored  Cadillac  Eldorado 
convertible  with  white  leather  interior 
and  white  top  was  raffled  off  as  the  first 
gesture  toward  raising  $18  million  for  a 
concert  hall. 

Mrs.  Chandler  was  not  an  entirely 
disinterested  participant  in  the  project. 
The  new  Music  Center,  of  which  the 
concert  hall  would  be  a  part,  had  always 
been  meant  to  spur  the  redevelopment 
of  a  stagnated  downtown  Los  Angeles, 
where  the  Chandlers  own  a  consider- 
able amount  of  property.  Whatever  the 
motives,  the  orchestra  needed  a  hall  and 
the  city  a  cultural  facility,  and  Buff 
Chandler  made  it  happen. 

She  made  it  happen  in  her  own  way, 
and  that  included  deal  making  with  the 


Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors (the  county  owned  and  controlled 
the  land).  She  arm-twisted  big  donors 
but  also  handed  out  "Buff  bags"  (gar- 
bage bags)  to  her  committee  to  collect 
dollar  bills  from  ordinary  citizens.  "No 
one  said  no  to  Mrs.  Chandler,"  says 
County  Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn.  Al- 
though Halm  represented  Watts,  a  ghet- 
to with  more  pressing  needs  than  a 
gleaming  new  concert  hall  almost  com- 
pletely inaccessible  to  it,  he  is  proud  to 
have  been  the  most  stalwart  supporter 
of  the  project,  because  his  votes  always 
cost  Mrs.  Chandler  something — such  as 
her  aid  in  raising  money  for  a  hospital  or 
swimming  pool  in  Hahn's  district. 

Mrs.  Chandler  needed  more  money 
than  she  could  wheedle  out  of  her 
upper-crust  Pasadena  WASP  circles. 
Although  the  early  fifties  was  a  time 
when  Jews  were  still  not  permitted  to 
join  the  blue-blood  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
try Club  in  Bel-Air,  she  was  forced  to 
build  a  coalition  of  the  old  Pasadena  and 
San  Marino  money  and  the  newer  enter- 
tainment-industry wealth  of  Beverly 
Hills,  which  included  somejews.  With- 
out intending  to,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Chand- 
ler integrated  Los  Angeles  society. 

When  the  Dorothy  Chandler  Pavil- 
ion finally  opened  on  December  6, 
1964,  Time  magazine  called  it  the  house 
that  Buff  built.  She  had  raised  the  mon- 
ey and  coerced  the  county  into  donating 
the  land,  so  she  was  also  in  a  position  to 
control  every  aspect  of  the  Music  Cen- 
ter's design,  which  she  did.  She  had 
hired  a  banal  architect,  Welton  Becket, 
and  she  got  a  mediocre  all-purpose 
concert  hall  for  music,  theater,  and 
dance  that  was  garish  and  ponderous 
even  for  its  time;  it  was  also  too  large 
(3,200  seats)  for  music  and  had  mushy, 
if  serviceable,  acoustics. 

Mrs.  Chandler  also  hired  the  Philhar- 
monic's music  director,  the  untried  but 
extremely  flashy  twenty-seven-year- 
old  Zubin  Mehta,  of  whom  she  was 
much  enamored.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
hiring  of  a  professional  manager,  Ernest 
Fleischmann,  in  1969  that  the  Los  Ange- 
les Philharmonic  began  the  process  that 
led  it  into  the  modern  age.  Once  de- 
scribed by  Martin  Bernheimer,  long- 
time music  critic  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  as  "a  big-time  operator:  ambi- 
tious, publicity  hungry,  egomaniacal, 
arrogant,  pompous,  overbearing,  and 
very,  very  good  at  his  job,"  Fleisch- 
ii). imi  took  a  second-rank  ore  lustra  run 


by  society  mavens  and  turned  it  into  a 
glitzy,  major  league  operation. 

Born  in  Frankfurt  in  1924  and  raised 
in  South  Africa  after  fleeing  the  Nazis 
with  his  parents,  Fleischmann  spent  his 
youth  studying  conducting  and  ac- 
counting, serving  as  a  music  critic,  and 
running  a  music  festival  in  Cape  Town. 
He  gave  up  conducting  to  become  an 
orchestra  manager,  first  with  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  in  1959.  But  it  was  in 
Los  Angeles  that  Fleischmann  found  the 
virgin  territory  that  he  needed  to  mold  a 
musical  community  in  his  own  image, 
which  includes  the  lofty  and  the  acces- 
sible in  about  equal  parts. 

Realizing  that  Mehta  just  might  ap- 
peal to  the  sixties  generation,  Fleisch- 
mann took  the  orchestra  to  antiwar 
demonstrations  at  UCLA,  staged  a  con- 
cert with  Frank  Zappa,  and  went  on 
countercultural  radio  to  invite  hippies 
into  the  Music  Center,  saying,  "There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  having  blue  jeans 
sit  next  to  a  mink. "  Those  were  the  days 
when  the  Philharmonic  advertised  new 
music  concerts  with  the  slogan  "Listen! 
See!!  Feel!!!"  In  the  showy  seventies,  the 
orchestra  offered  psychedelic  Star  Wars— 
style  concerts,  with  a  laser  light  show 
and  a  gigantic  silhouette  of  Mehta  con- 
ducting projected  onto  a  scrim.  Paris 
Match  printed  Mehta  in  the  buff. 
Fleischmann,  the  Philharmonic's  Pros- 
pero,  orchestrated  everything,  down  to 
selecting  the  kinds  of  bread  to  be  used  on 
the  sandwiches  sold  in  the  Bowl. 

Despite  the  flash,  Fleischmann  also 
brought  the  Philharmonic  into  a  promi- 
nence it  had  not  known  for  some  time. 
He  took  a  lackluster  Hollywood  Bowl 
summer  season  and  turned  it  into  the 
mass  attraction  it  is  today.  He  drew  in  a 
much  higher  level  of  guest  conductor 
than  the  orchestra  had  been  accustomed 
to.  He  enticed  a  world-class  music  di- 
rector, Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  to  succeed 
Mehta.  He  turned  a  West  Coast  upstart 
into  an  orchestra  that  is  now  nipping  at 
the  heels  of  the  so-called  Eastern  Big 
Five  (New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia).  As  run  by 
Fleischmann,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic could  never  again  be  what  it 
was — a  one-woman  show. 

Then,  in  May  1987,  Lillian  B.  Disney 
made  an  unexpected  gift  of  $50  million 
to  the  Music  Center  to  build  a  new 
concert  hall  for  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic. Thought  to  be  the  largest  cash 
gift  in  the  history  of  arts  philanthropy  in 
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the  United  States,  it  was  especially 
surprising  because  the  Disneys  had  nev- 
er been  particularly  active  in  the  city's 
musical  life.  (Fantasia  had  been  the  ex- 
tent of  it  for  Walt.)  What  exactly  moti- 
vated the  gift  is  still  murky,  but  it  did 
not  come  without  the  kinds  of  condi- 
tions that  threatened  the  return  of  pro- 
vincialism and  politics  to  the  orchestra. 
The  most  curious  stipulation  was  that 
the  hall  be  placed  on  the  site  of  the 
parking  lot  across  the  street  from  the 
rear  of  the  Pavilion,  L.A.  County- 
owned  land  that  county  supervisors 
would  have  preferred  to  have  leased  for 
purely  commercial  purposes.  Architec- 
ture critic  John  Pastier  wrote  in  the  LA 
Weekly  that  this  caveat  "defied  logic  and 
also  the  advice  of  Barton  Myers,  the 
county's  urban  design  consultant,  who 
favored  a  site  facing  the  Music  Center 
plaza." 

The  one  person  known  to  favor  the 
aesthetically  unsuitable  site  was  F.  Dan- 
iel Frost,  then  president  of  the  Music 
Center  and  the  son-in-law  of  Dorothy 
Chandler,  although  all  parties  claimed 
the  choice  of  site  was  Mrs.  Disney's  idea 
alone.  Mrs.  Disney  also  mandated  sev- 
eral elements  of  the  hall's  design,  in- 
cluding extensive  gardens,  and  she  re- 
tained final  approval  on  the  design. 

The  stage  was  set  for  a  replay  of  the 
Music  Center's  creation  a  quarter  of  a 
century  earlier.  "Los  Angeles  is  a  con- 
servative and  architecturally  unsophis- 
ticated community  that  tends  to  give  its 
building  plums  to  second-rank  talents," 
wrote  Pastier,  who  went  on  to  complain 
that  the  Walt  Disney  Concert  Hall  com- 
mittee did  not  have  architectural  repre- 
sentation. 

In  response  to  these  objections,  the 
committee  proposed  a  design  competi- 
tion and  selected  a  jury  drawn  from 
L.A.'s  leading  museums  and  architec- 
ture schools.  When  a  short  list  of  four 
celebrated  international  firms  was  se- 
lected from  the  initial  two  dozen  pro- 
posals, Gehry,  the  only  local  practitio- 
ner, was  the  obvious  choice.  He  is  the 
city's  most  notable  architect  and  a  music 
lover  long  associated  with  the  Los  An- 
geles Philharmonic  (he  helped  renovate 
the  Hollywood  Bowl  and  is  a  personal 
friend  of  Fleischmann's). 

But  despite  his  reputation,  Gehry 
was  not  expected  to  win.  Whereas  his 
Los  Angeles  public  buildings,  such  as 
the  Loyola  Law  School  and  the  Aero- 
space Museum,  may  be  deconstruction- 
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ist  masterpieces,  Mrs.  Disney's  attor- 
ney, Ron  Gother,  told  him  that  such 
buildings  were  unsuitable  for  the  Dis- 
ney name.  Gehry's  competitors — Hans 
Hollein,  Gottfried  Boehm,  and  James 
Stirling — had  each  won  the  prestigious 
Pritzker  Architecture  Prize;  he  had  not 
as  yet,  although  he  did  in  1989.  Remark- 
ably, however,  "Gehry  made  matters 
easy  for  everyone,"  wrote  Pastier. 

The  other  architects  simply  did  not 
give  Mrs.  Disney  what  she  asked  for. 
Quite  unexpectedly,  Gehry  had  pro- 
duced a  model  that  was  easy  to  love,  a 
beauiiful  hall  whose  exterior  unfolded 
gracefully  like  a  fan  and  that  had  a 
wondrously  gracious  crystal-palace- 
style  foyer.  Inside,  the  hall  was  a  flood 
of  welcoming  sun  from  skylights;  out- 
side, there  was  generous  landscaping.  "I 
thought  when  somebody  gives  a  gift, 
you  shouldn't  be  that  pushy,"  Gehry 
said  shortly  after  winning  the  competi- 
tion. "I  realized  that  there  was  a  com- 
mon ground  between  their  traditional 
aesthetic  and  mine." 

That  was  five  long  years  ago.  Only 
now  is  ground  at  last  being  broken,  and 
a  lot  of  people,  not  least  of  all  the 
architect,  have  since  been  pushed 
around.  "It's  typical  of  doing  anything 
that  has  any  merit,  particularly  if  it's 
cultural,  in  a  large  metropolitan  area. 
There  are  so  many  divergent  interests," 
says  Fred  Nicholas,  the  developer  who 
heads  the  Disney  Hall  committee. 
Those  interests  involved  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles,  which  still  wanted  to 
make  money  off  its  land  by  incorporat- 
ing a  commercial  project  such  as  a  hotel 
or 'office  building;  the  city's  powerful 
Community  Redevelopment  Agency, 
from  whom  approval  would  be  neces- 
sary if  the  lot  included  such  a  commer- 
cial addition;  a  new  generation  of  politi- 
cians, lacking  Hahn's  foresight,  who 
objected  to  the  public's  subsidizing  a 
project  supposedly  for  the  elite  at  a  time 
of  so  many  social  problems;  developers 
who  wanted  to  make  money  off  the 
county  and  the  city;  and  finally,  Mrs. 
Disney,  who  wanted  to  pay  for  the 
concert  hall  herself  but  not  what  it 
would  actually  cost — $110  million. 
(With  $25  million  interest  having  ac- 
crued over  five  years  on  Mrs.  Disney's 
original  $50  million  gift,  she  now  must 
decide  whether  to  donate  the  remaining 
$35  million  herself  or  allow  outside 
fund-raising.) 

Throughout    this    lengthy    process, 


Gehry  was  obliged  to  continually  rede- 
sign the  hall.  When  the  county  deter- 
mined that  the  commercial  develop- 
ment would  be  a  hotel,  Gehry  designed 
the  hotel  and  altered  the  concert  hall  to 
complement  it.  When  the  Disney  Hall 
committee  hired  a  Japanese  acoustician, 
Minoru  Nagata,  who  wanted  a  conven- 
tional shoe-box-shape  interior  instead 
of  the  horseshoe  shape  originally  re- 
quired by  an  acoustical  consultant  for 
the  competition,  Gehry  was  forced  to 
radically  redesign  the  interior. 

The  years  of  delay  proved  intensely 
frustrating  to  Mrs.  Disney,  who  is  in 
her  nineties  and  feared  she  would  not 
live  long  enough  to  see  the  hall  built.  So 
last  spring,  she  threatened  to  withdraw 
her  gift  if  ground  was  not  soon  broken. 
That  threat  generated  another  crisis  in 
the  negotiation  with  the  hotel  develop- 
er, who  backed  out  in  the  summer  when 
the  city's  redevelopment  agency  insist- 
ed on  nonunion  wages,  and  it  forced 
Gehry  once  more  to  rethink  the  project 
when  the  county  finally  allowed  the  hall 
to  be  freestanding. 

Disturbing  as  the  delays  were,  how- 
ever, they  proved  a  boon  to  the  archi- 
tect, whose  continual  refinement  of 
design  meant  adding  more  pushy  Gehry 
trademarks.  And  in  the  process,  Mrs. 
Disney  and  her  people,  as  well  as  the 
conservative  county,  city,  and  Music 
Center  overseers,  acquiesced  to  a  design 
that  progressively  grew  more  extreme, 
one  they  clearly  would  never  have  ini- 
tially approved. 

For  those  who  hadn't  followed  the 
design,  it  came  as  a  major  shock.  When 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  published  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  final  model  in  Septem- 
ber, as  it  was  unveiled  at  the  Venice 
Biennale  for  Architecture,  the  paper 
received  a  slew  of  negative  letters.  "One 
look  at  Gehry's  design  and  one  wonders 
if  the  whole  world  has  gone  mad,"  one 
writer  bemoaned.  Another  dubbed  it 
"Goofy  goes  galactic." 

Many  others,  however,  saw  the 
building  as  a  great  breakthrough. 
"Frank  has  come  up  with  a  miracle  of  a 
design,"  raves  a  hardly  unbiased 
Fleischmann.  "Basically  it  looks  like  a 
flower  in  glowing  stone.  It's  gorgeous, 
and  even  those  who  hate  it  from  the 
outside  will  feel  different  once  inside." 
Gehry  says  of  the  chaotic-seeming  exte- 
rior, with  its  radical  jutting  angles,  that 
he  was  trying  to  achieve  something  of 
the  exuberance  of  a  sailboat  while  also 
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paying  homage  to  the  Sydney  Opera 
House. 

Despite  the  building's  provocative 
form,  Gehry  has  tried  to  keep  it  warm, 
sheathing  it  in  light  wood  and  mild 
limestone  and  including  a  number  of 
novel  features,  such  as  an  exterior  gar- 
den from  which  visitors  can  peer  inside 
the  hall  even  as  concerts  are  in  progress. 
Inside,  he  fought  with  the  acoustician  to 
include  four  small  skylights  "so  that 
when  you  ascend  to  the  higher  seats, 
you're  walking  up  to  the  light."  And  in 
good  weather,  during  intermissions  the 
audience  will  congregate  in  the  outdoor 
garden,  "where  everybody  is  forced  to 
go  to  the  same  place  and  meet,  not  to 
separate  intermission  levels,  as  in  the 
Chandler." 

It  is  a  strange  conundrum  of  the 
arts  in  America  today  that  an  institution 
on  the  order  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic can  veer  so  dizzily  between  its 
grandiose  plans  and  financial  rout. 
Fleischmann  is  struggling  to  keep  many 
of  his  innovations  going,  at  least  on 
a  rudimentary  level — yuppie  concerts 
without  the  eats  and  partying,  a  half- 
size  new-music  season,  and  so  forth. 
But  as  relations  with  the  Philharmonic's 
board  are  on  an  ever  more  tenuous 
foothold,  he  no  longer  can  bully  it  the 
way  he  once  did. 

Less  feisty  than  in  the  past,  perhaps, 
yet  still  exhibiting  plenty  of  fight, 
Fleischmann  sees  his  plight  as  symp- 
tomatic of  a  national  condition.  "It 
sounds  rather  grandiloquent,  but  we 
must  bring  back  a  message  to  the  aver- 
age American  about  the  importance  the 
arts  can  occupy  in  anybody's  life,"  he 
says  angrily.  "We've  done  nothing. 
We've  had  no  leadership  in  the  arts  for  a 
long  time.  And  I  think  some  of  that  is 
due  to  the  namby-pamby  leadership  in 
Washington  at  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts. "  Ultimately,  howev- 
er, a  balance  must  be  found  between  the 
patrons,  the  politicians,  and  the  people. 
No  orchestra  of  the  twenty-first  century 
will  be  able  to  exist  without  all  of  them. 

"I  think  Los  Angeles  has  gone 
through  a  period  of  growing  up  cultur- 
ally, and  there's  a  lot  of  self-cortgratula- 
tory  feeling  that  we  have  arrived  as  the 
center  of  culture,"  says  Gehry.  "I  don't 
think  that's  true,  yet.  I  think  we've 
got  a  long  way  to  go.  And  if  we  want 
to  have  a  great  orchestra,   we've  ^ot 

to  treat  it  right."    □ 
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THE  SOUND  OF  MONEY 

(Continued  frontpage  24) 

the  pieces  of  a  musical  was  always  a 
painstaking  process,  but  the  results 
were  often  magical.  The  form  reached 
its  apotheosis  with  Vincente  Minnelli's 
classics  for  MGM  in  the  forties  and 
fifties.  But  the  graceful,  gliding  move- 
ment of  the  camera  that  was  a  Minnelli 
trademark  often  took  weeks  to  choreo- 
graph for  each  number,  a  luxury  that 
studios  are  reluctant  to  spend  money  on 
today. 

And  it  is  economics  more  than  the 
studios'  love  of  musicals  that  is  influenc- 
ing their  comeback  now.  A  number  of 
studios  and  production  companies,  in- 
cluding Disney,  Sony,  MCA,  Morgan 
Creek,  and  Interscope,  own  their  own 
record  labels,  which  are  hungry  for 
product  and  tie-ins  with  the  film  divi- 
sion. Movies  are  a  way  to  sell  music,  and 
music  is  a  way  to  sell  movies. 

But  there  is  no  shortcut  to 
putting  together  a  musical. 
Ortega  admits  the  process  is 
like  making  two  pictures  in 
one.  For  Newsies,  a  ten- 
week  workshop  to  develop 
the  dance  routines  and  re- 
cord the  music  preceded  a 
three-month  shoot.  During  filming,  the 
actors  lip-synched  and  danced  as  the 
prerecorded  track  was  played  back.  Ex- 
tra takes  were  often  required  to  match 
the  movements  to  the  music. 

Finding  talent  is  another  problem.  In 
the  genre's  heyday,  the  studios  not  only 
had  a  stable  of  stars  under  contract  but 
also  served  as  a  training  ground  for 
newcomers,  who  were  steadily  put  to 
work.  Today  even  accomplished  musi- 
cal performers  have  little  opportunity  to 
utilize  their  skills.  Stars  like  Liza  Min- 
nelli and,  until  recently,  Bette  Midler 
went  begging  for  projects. 

"Why,  as  a  young  person,  would  you 
turn  your  thoughts  to  making  musical 
movies  or  shows  when  there  are  none?" 
asks  Donen.  "You  have  to  be  a  bit  of  a 
lunatic.  Artistically  and  commercially 
they  don't  exist,  even  on  Broadway.  So 
you  don't  think  in  those  terms." 

Most  of  the  kids  recruited  to  star  in 
Newsies  had  never  seen  anything  like  it 
before.  Lead  player  Christian  Bale,  an 
eighteen-year-old  English  actor  who 
had  previously  starred  in  Umpire  of  the 
Sun,  had  to  be  convinced  to  take  the 
part.  "He  wasn't  sure  he  wanted  to  buy 
into  something  like  this,"  s.iys  Ortega. 
"We  talked  for  quite  a  while  before  he 


agreed  to  do  it.  Now  he's  hooked." 

Does  this  mean  that  an  audience, 
especially  one  that  has  grown  up  on  the 
quick  rhythms  of  MTV,  will  also  get 
hocked  and  have  the  patience  to  sit 
through  a  break-into-song  musical? 
"Good  question,"  admits  Ortega.  "My 
biggest  concern  is  if  the  songs  work  and 
tell  the  story  without  taking  you  out  of 
it.  I  don't  want  it  to  seem  like  we're 
stopping  for  a  number  but  continuing 
the  story.  If  they  can  settle  into  that, 
relax,  and  let  the  music  take  them,  then 
we've  got  it.  And  there  certainly  was  a 
time  when  people  let  that  happen." 

Ortega  hopes  that  the  musical  num- 
bers deepen  and  reinforce  what  the 
audience  needs  to  know  without  jarring 
them  with  the  artificiality  of  it  all. 
"There  are  certain  musicals  where  you 
can  almost  count  the  downbeat  leading 
up  to  a  song.  What  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish here  are  smooth  transitions  so 
th'ere's  not  the  musical  part  and  the 
dramatic  part,  but  that  it's  all  connected 
in  some  seamless  way." 

This  means  that  songs  can't  seem  to 
fall  from  the  sky,  as  in  many  traditional 
musicals.  Moviegoers  today  find  the 
device  campy,  if  not  downright  hokey. 
"It's  a  style  that  speaks  of  a  more 
innocent  time, "  says  Rydell,  who  strict- 
ly avoided  the  technique  in  For  the  Boys. 
"We've  had  horrendous  wars,  social 
and  political  corruption.  The  pink  gel  is 
off  people's  eyes.  An  audience  demands 
a  more  realistic  view  of  the  world." 

Rydell  believes  the  mix  of  drama  and 
music  in  For  the  Boys  seems  natural. 
"When  you  start  straining  reality  with 
musical  numbers,  they  damn  well  better 
be  realistically  executed  and  in  relation 
to  a  strong  story  line,"  he  says. 

James  Brooks,   who  went  to  great 
lengths  to  create  a  believable  universe  in  I 
Terms    of   Endearment    and    Broadcast 
News,  has  been  pondering  the  aesthetics 
of  movie  musicals  for  years  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  own,   It's  Only  a  Movie  A 
scheduled  to  start  filming  in  the  spring. 
It's  a  Hollywood  tale,  but  none  of  the 
characters    arc    singers    or    musicians.  | 
Brooks  promises  that  music  will  reveal 
character:  "The  thing  we've  been  with- 
out for  so  long  is  songs  written  from 
the  different  characters'  points  of  view, 
but  we're  not  doing  it  the  way  it  used 
to  be  done." 

Brooks  says  he  has  thought  about 
nothing  else  for  the  past  three  years  and 
still  hasn't  solved  the  problem  of  how  to 
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make  a  musical  today.  "The  central 
decision  is,  what  kind  of  reality  do  you 
want  to  create  and  how  concerned  are 
you  with  maintaining  it  as  real?  The 
degree  to  which  you're  concerned  about 
that  is  the  degree  to  which  the  characters 
cannot  break  into  song." 

One  of  the  great  attractions  of  song 
for  filmmakers  is  its  ability  as  an  emo- 
tional shorthand  to  generate  feelings 
that  might  not  be  accessible  through 
dialogue.  The  paradox  is  that  singing 
can  destroy  the  spell  and  keep  an  audi- 
ence only  superficially  involved. 
Brooks  is  hopeful  that  in  his  film,  music 
"will  open  a  door  and  an  experience  will 
happen  and  that  experience  will  help  get 
the  whole  idea  of  the  movie  across." 

The  current  wisdom  about  musicals 
is  that  the  further  they  are  from  reality, 
the  better  they  work.  Craig  Zadan  be- 
lieves that  setting  Newsies  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  with  kids  as  the  main  char- 
acters will  provide  a  way  for  the  audi- 
ence to  suspend  their  sense  of  disbelief. 
"Fantasy  or  myth  helps  enormously," 
he  says.  "Once  you  take  it  out  of 
contemporary  terms,  an  audience  will 
accept  the  singing  much  easier.  A  movie 
like  The  Wizard  ofOz  works  very  well. 
Grease  is  set  in  the  fifties  and  has  a  comic 
book  quality  to  begin  with.  It  almost 
feels  like  an  animated  film." 

Even  when  break-into-song  was  an 
accepted  part  of  film  convention,  "we 
always  turned  ourselves  inside  out  to 
find  a  way  to  get  into  the  musical 
numbers,"  Donen  recalls.  Although  he 
believes  that  the  moment  characters 
start  to  sing  an  audience  unaccustomed 
to  it  has  a  tendency  to  snicker,  he  doesn't 
see  this  as  an  insurmountable  problem 
and  points  to  Bob  Fosse's  solution  in 
Cabaret  and  All  That  Jazz.  Rather  than 
confront  the  audience  with  a  stylized 
form  of  reality,  Fosse  included  only 
numbers  that  could  be  staged  as  perfor- 
mances in  a  nightclub  or  rehearsals, 
thereby  giving  the  appearance  of  reality . 
"The  irony  is  that  Fosse  was  the  most 
stylistic  of  musical  directors  onstage, 
but  he  avoided  that  approach  in  mov- 
ies," Donen  says. 

Rydell  likens  For  the  Boys  to  Cabaret  in 
the  way  the  music  is  integrated  into  the 
dramatic  structure.  The  director  says  he 
tried  to  serve  up  serious  stuff  side  by  side 
with  entertainment  as  Midler  and  Caan 
take  the  audience  on  a  musical  odyssey 
|  through  three  wars  and  fifty  years.  As 
the    music    in    For    the    Boys    evolves 
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through  the  forties  on  into  the  sixties,  it 
also  reflects  how  the  use  of  music  in 
movies  has  changed.  Until  the  advent  of 
MTV,  rock  and  roll  was  not  a  form  well 
suited  to  musicals.  "In  the  old  days, 
rock  and  roll  bands  stood  on  the  stage 
and  sang  the  songs  and  everything  else 
was  left  to  your  imagination,"  Ortega 
says,  eating  pizza  on  the  set  between 
takes.  "Kids  in  a  way  have  been  reedu- 
cated through  MTV.  A  lot  of  what  you 
see  on  MTV  now  are  almost  tributes  to 
old  musicals.  Rock  and  roll  is  a  more 
theatrical  world  now." 

This  doesn't  mean  that  the  new  gen- 
eration of  musicals  will  be  directed 
exclusively  at  youths.  The  musical  push 
at  Disney  is  toward  the  much-neglected 
family  audience.  In  an  industry  that  is 
notoriously  afraid  of  anything  new, 
animated  musicals  are  ideal  for  testing 
the  waters  and  may  prove  the  best  form 
suited  to  the  modern  musical.  Disney 
has  already  had  success  with  The  Little 
Mermaid  and  Beauty  and  the  Beast  and  is 
now  planning  a  sequel  to  Fantasia.  Per- 
haps the  most  tantalizing  use  of  anima- 
tion is  the  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber- 
Steven  Spielberg  collaboration  on  Cats, 
currently  in  the  planning  stage.  Here 
animation  solves  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  a  popular  Broadway  produc- 
tion that  almost  everyone  has  seen, 
while  taking  the  fanciful  aspects  of  the 
show  one  step  further.  "Spielberg  di- 
recting an  animated  version  of  Cats  is 
one  of  the  greatest  concepts  I've  ever 
heard  of  for  a  hit  movie,"  says  Zadan. 

An  animated  Cats  will  also  present 
none  of  the  problems  inherent  in  trans- 
ferring a  stage  play  to  the  screen,  prob- 
lems that  have  derailed  numerous 
shows.  According  to  Allan  Carr,  who 
has  produced  for  both  stage  (La  Cage 
aux  Folles)  and  screen  (Grease),  "Musi- 
cals are  like  other  movies  but  trickier 
because  you  have  not  only  the  Holly- 
wood people  to  satisfy  but  also  the 
Broadway  people  to  satisfy,  so  what 
you've  got  are  eight  different  camps 
vying  for  their  own  interests.  Holly- 
wood is  terrified  of  Broadway." 

At  least  three  major  Broadway  musi- 
cals have  been  inching  their  way  to  the 
screen  for  years.  A  movie  version  of 
Evita,  the  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber-Tim 
Rice  opera,  has  been  talked  about  al- 
most since  its  London  opening  in  1978 
and  seemed  on  the  verge  of  realization 
several  times — most  recently  in  1988,  in 
a  film  version  that  was  to  be  directed  by 


Oliver  Stone  and  star  Meryl  Streep  until 
the  production  company  backed  out, 
followed  by  Streep. 

Another  Lloyd  Webber  show,  Phan- 
tom of  the  Opera,  has  also  languished  in 
limbo  between  stage  and  screen. 
Warner  Bros,  acquired  the  rights  from 
Lloyd  Webber  in  1990,  but  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  speculated  that  the 
July  1990  breakup  of  Lloyd  Webber  and 
his  wife  (and  star  of  Aspects  of  Love), 
Sarah  Brightman,  impeded  progress, 
while  others  believe  that  the  show's 
producers  are  in  no  rush  to  make  the 
film  while  stage  versions  around  the 
country  are  still  bringing  in  $3  million 
a  week. 

The  way  things  look  now,  Les  Misera- 
bles  may  be  the  first  of  the  current  crop 
of  Broadway  musicals  to  make  it  to  the 
screen,  but  a  lot  can  happen  between 
now  and  its  scheduled  start  date  in  early 
1993.  Australian  Bruce  Beresford  has 
been  signed  as  director,  but  there  is  still 
not  a  final  screenplay  from  Alain  Boub- 
lil  and  Claude-Michel  Schonberg. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  a  revival  of  film 
musicals,  industry  executives  realize 
that  they  can't  wait  for  material  to  come 
from  Broadway.  Consequently,  Holly- 
wood is  moving  to  develop  original 
projects.  Stephen  Sondheim,  a  familiar 
presence  on  Broadway,  has  already 
written  several  songs  for  his  collabora- 
tion with  Reiner  and  Goldman.  Sond- 
heim is  quoted  in  Zadan's  book  about 
him  as  saying  that  it's  "a  light  and  funny 
piece  in  the  tradition  of  an  .  .  .  Irene 
Dunne  or  Katharine  Hepburn  comedy." 

Disney  is  by  far  the  studio  most 
aggressively  reviving  the  genre.  "We're 
coming  at  it  from  every  single  direction 
we  can,"  says  Walt  Disney  Pictures  vice 
president  David  Vogel.  "We  have  inter- 
est in  break-into-song,  backstage,  and 
performance  musicals.  We're  still  figur- 
ing out  what  works  today.  Newsies  is 
important  in  that  if  it  doesn't  work,  it 
will  cause  us  to  reflect  on  why  it  didn't. 
But  our  commitment  is  strong  enough 
and  deep  enough  to  continue  with  two 
or  three  of  these  before  we  decide  the 
form  doesn't  work." 

As  a  sign  of  Disney's  seriousness,  the 
studio  has  signed  Menken  to  an  exclu- 
sive contract  as  an  in-house  composer. 
He  expects  to  start  on  a  new  musical  by 
the  end  of  the  year;  it  could  be  a  remake 
of  the  1939  Shirley  Temple  vehicle  The 
Little  Princess.  Also  in  the  planning  stage 
at  Disney's  Hollywood  Pictures  is  Palm 
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Beached,  based  on  the  real-life  beaching 
of  a  Venezuelan  oil  freighter  on  the 
shore  of  the  exclusive  Florida  resort. 
Originally  developed  by  Disney  pro- 
ducer David  Permut  as  a  screwball 
comedy,  it  was  then  toyed  with  as  a 
possible  Broadway  musical  and  is  now 
back  at  the  studio.  Tim  Rice  is  writing 
the  screenplay  and  music.  Disney  is  also 
working  on  a  musical  version  of  the 
comic  strip  Blondie. 

But  not  all  the  studios  are  convinced 
that  musicals  will  be  the  rage  of  the 
nineties.  A  case  in  point  is  Warner 
Bros.,  which  plans  to  do  a  remake  of 
Damn  Yankees  that  will  keep  some  musi- 
cal elements  but  will  definitely  not  be  a 
song-and-dance  film.  Bill  Murray  is 
reportedly  interested  in  starring,  and 
Michael  Lehmann  (Heathers,  Hudson 
Hawk)  will  direct.  But  why  do  it  with- 
out songs  like  "Whatever  Lola  Wants" 
and  "(You  Gotta  Have)  Heart,"  which 
were  the  glory  of  the  show?  "No  partic- 
ular reason, "  says  a  company  executive. 
"The  writer  just  had  a  good  take  on  it." 

As  always,  it  will  take  a  few  hits  to 
convince  skeptical  executives  that  peo- 
ple really  want  to  see  something  new, 
even  if  it  is  something  old. 

"The  audience  is  not  only  ready, 
they're  hungry  for  it,"  asserts  Donen. 
"But  it  has  to  be  done  well,  and  it  has 
to  be  done  more  than  once.  There  has 
to  be  a  whole  garden,  not  just  one 
flower."   □ 
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WHO'LL  STOP  LORRAINE? 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

denied.  In  addition  to  introducing  her  to 
the  Scorsese  crowd,  Keitel  brought  her 
to  the  Actors  Studio  in  New  York 
(though  she  had  already  studied  in  Paris 
with  John  Strasberg,  scion  of  the  stu- 
dio's artistic  director,  Lee  Strasberg). 
Keitel  also  suggested  her  for  David 
Rabe's  1986  Lincoln  Center  Theater 
Workshop  production  Goose  and  Tom- 
tom opposite  himself,  Madonna,  and 
Sean  Penn  and  changed  his  share  of 
diapers  while  Bracco  worked  after  Stella 
was  born.  Keitel  was  a  stabilizing  pres- 
ence on  the  set  when  the  emotionally 
draining  Radio  Flyer  was  being  filmed, 
even  as  marriages  both  on-screen  and 
off  were  unraveling. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  Keitel  en- 
couraged Bracco  to  think  of  herself  as  an 
actress  rather  than  as  a  star.  This  attitude 
is  apparent  to  everyone  who  works  with 
her.  "Lots  of  well-known  women 
didn't  want  the  role  of  Mary,"  says 
Donner,  "because  it's  the  two  kids  who 
have  the  biggest  parts  in  the  movie. 
Lorraine  wasn't  like  that  at  all."  Adam 
Baldwin  adds,  "She  comes  from  New 
York,  which  has  a  greater  sense  of 
community  in  the  acting  profession 
than  Hollywood  does." 

Bracco  and  I  talked  about 
New  York  actors  and  many 
other  matters  during  our 
chat  that  day  up  the  Hud- 
son. Signs  of  her  children 
were  everywhere  in  the 
family's  comfortable  hill- 
side house.  We  sat  on  a  deck 
overlooking  a  river  scene  that  Thomas 
Cole  or  Frederick  Church  might  have 
painted,  but  Bracco's  unwavering  green 
eyes  and  expletive-heavy  table  talk 
brooked  no  competition.  And  there 
was,  of  course,  that  voice,  an  instrument 
in  which  a  word  like  "interesting"  is  a 
fully  phrased,  four-syllable  force. 

Other  words  have  four-letter  force: 
She  calls  TV  watchers  "idiots,"  politi- 
cians  "schmucks,"   and   studio  heads 
"assholes. "  She  displays  more  diploma- 
cy when  talking  about  her  costar  in 
Medicine  Man,  Sean  Connery,  in  many 
ways     her     temperamental     opposite. 
Connery,  who  got  his  start  decades  ago 
in  musical  comedy  in  Great  Britain, 
helped  her  learn  the  Sinatra  standard 
"  Miii  ( )ld  Black  Magic"  for  the  movie, 
'here  were  indications  that  their 
ionship  was  not  harmonious  in  oth- 
This   is   not   surprising:   the 


Scottish  actor  has  a  reputation  for  beinj 
coolly    professional    and    surpassingly 
dull  on  a  set,  someone  never  much  in  th< 
mood  for  the  kind  of  creative  brain 
storming    that    Bracco    might    hav< 
learned  at  the  Actors  Studio.  When 
later  heard  that  he  and  McTiernan  hac 
effectively  shut  Bracco  out  of  the  nor 
mal  give-and-take  that  goes  on  during , 
shoot,  I  found  nothing  startling  there 
either.  Bracco  admits  that  Connery  car 
be    a    "general,"    but    otherwise    sh< 
brushes  any  unflattering  talk  of  him 
aside.  As  for  McTiernan,  a  determined- 
ly non-Method  director  of  macho  vehi- 
cles such  as  Die  Hard,  Predator,  and  Tht 
Hunt  for  Red  October,  it's  significant  that 
his  name  doesn't  come  up  when  I  ask 
Bracco  which  directors  she  has  done  the 
best  work  for.  (She  mentions  Scorsese, 
Scott,  Donner,  and  Robert  Young,  whe 
made  Talent  for  the  Game.) 

Even  if  the  way  she  was  treated  while 
working  on  Medicine  Man  was  difficult 
for  her,  it's  unlikely  that  she'd  dwell  on 
it.  The  experience  in  Mexico  entailed 
too  many  other  hardships:  tarantulas  at 
the  dinner  table,  enormous  bugs,  and 
yes,  stomach  trouble — in  short,  the 
kind  of  annoyances  common  to  almost 
everyone  involved  in  Hollywood's  re- 
cent spate  ofjungle  sagas.  More  than  the 
terrain-related  hassles,  more  even  than 
trying  to  keep  up  with  her  kids  (who 
were  with  her  for  the  entire  three- 
month  shoot),  Medicine  Man  meant  gru- 
eling stunt  work,  the  kind  of  stuff 
Connery  describes  as  being  like  "going 
to  the  dentist  without  Novocain." 

The  pharmaceutical  analogy  is  not 
chosen  cavalierly.  In  the  movie,  Dr. 
Crain  checks  up  on  Connery — a  Scot- 
tish scientist — and  his  drug-related  re- 
search, and  many  of  their  scenes  were 
shot  on  a  platform  three  hundred  feet  off 
the  rain  forest  floor.  Fred  Waugh,  the 
film's  stunt  coordinator,  says  that 
Bracco  did  "ninety-nine  percent"  of  her 
own  hazardous  scenes.  Even  though 
that  figure  may  be  inflated,  it's  clear  that 
in  the  fearlessness  department  Sigour- 
ney  Weaver  has  nothing  on  her.  As 
almost  everyone  who's  worked  with 
Bracco  will  tell  you,  the  actress  is 
very  game. 

The  area  of  Brooklyn  in  which; 
Bracco  was  born,  Bay  Ridge,  is  a  socio- 
logical hodgepodge  today — a  mixture 
of  Greeks,  Italians,  and  Asians.  During 
Bracco's  childhood,   Norwegians  and 
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Armenians  commanded  the  turf.  At 
least,  those  were  the  groups  that  pre- 
dominated in  her  grammar  school,  P.S. 
127.  As  the  daughter  of  an  Italian- 
American  father  and  an  English  moth- 
er— a  war  bride — Bracco  was,  ethnical- 
ly, the  odd  girl  out.  Her  classmates, 
however,  remember  her  as  anything  but 
anomalous.  They'll  tell  you  how  viva- 
cious and  well  liked  she  was.  In  every 
way,  she  was  a  trouper:  in  first  grade, 
she  broke  her  arm  before  a  class  pageant 
but  went  onstage  anyway,  wearing  an 
incongruously  graceful  pink  tutu  and 
stealing  the  show. 

When  Bracco  was  seven,  her  father, 
who  was  a  fish  wholesaler,  moved  the 
family  (which  also  included  an  older 
brother,  Sal,  and  a  younger  sister,  Eliza- 
beth) to  Westbury,  Long  Island.  There, 
her  popularity  plummeted:  "I  was  vot- 
ed the  ugliest  girl  on  the  sixth-grade 
bus,"  she  says.  Her  sister,  who  is  also  an 
actress  and  is  married  to  actor  Aidan 
Quinn,  confesses,  "We  were  ironing 
boards."  The  drop  in  status  left  Bracco 
slightly  wary  of  people.  Even  today,  she 
claims  to  be  basically  a  "loner,"  to 
which  her  sister  retorts,  "She's  a  loner 
who's  never  alone." 

Bracco's  stock  soon  recovered.  She 
had  a  smashing  sweet-sixteen  party  and 
by  twelfth  grade  was  going  into  New 
York  City  for  modeling  jobs.  "None  of 
this  was  a  surprise,"  says  Elizabeth, 
"even  though  we  were  hardly  from 
Hollywood  High  or  anything."  Look- 
ing at  photos  from  the  period,  however, 
it's  not  clear  that  success  before  the 
camera  was  certain.  Bracco  has  an  im- 
perfect, slightly  off-kilter  nose,  and  at 
eighteen  she  looked  a  little  too  gamine; 
she  had  yet  to  grow  into  the  litheness  she 
so  often  shows  on-screen.  If  the  young 
Bracco  was  not  quite  right  for  New 
York  City,  she  was  perfect  for  Paris, 
where  the  Wilhelmina  agency  sent  her 
after  high  school  and  where  she  was 
soon  appearing  on  the  covers  of  various 
French  magazines. 

In  interviews,  Bracco  dismisses  her 
European  modeling  career  as  the  most 
"boring"  time  in  her  life,  but  Paris  was 
in  every  way  her  finishing  school.  On 
her  own,  she  acquired  the  education — in 
history,  languages,  culture  generally — 
that  helps  make  her  a  far  more  interest- 
ing interlocutor  than  most  of  her  more 
formally  educated  colleagues.  She 
didn't  spend  every  afternoon  at  the 
Louvre,     though.     The    decade    that 


Bracco  spent  modeling  in  Paris — the 
seventies,  basically — was  full  of  high 
life,  and  the  actress  sums  up  the  scene 
with  a  Voice  of  My  Generation  com- 
ment: "I  watched  beautiful  faces  be- 
come hard  and  ugly."  She  had  the 
potential  to  become  part  of  the  drug- 
filled,  self-destructive  crowd  around 
her.  "I  would  have  fallen  into  it — I 
would  have."  And  why  didn't  she?  "I 
had  a  kid.  I  had  to  get  up  every  morning 
and  take  care  of  that  kid." 

Bracco  was  pregnant  with  Margaux 
before  she  married  Daniel  Guerard,  but 
in  most  other  respects  the  union 
was  conventional.  Not  conventional 
enough,  perhaps,  for  Bracco's  strait- 
laced  parents;  too  confining,  before 
long,  for  Bracco.  "It  was  a  very  unhap- 
py marriage,"  she  says.  "I  married  a 
Frenchman.  I  was  the  Madonna;  you 
know,  'You  stay  home  and  I  go  out.' 
That  kind  of  thing.  Until  I  became  hip 
to  that  and  said,  'Hey,  I  don't  want  to 
live  like  this.  I'm  twenty-five  years 
old.'  "  About  the  only  thing  she  retains 
from  the  union  is  the  habit  of  speaking 
French  at  home.  (She  also  speaks  Italian 
and  some  Spanish.) 

After  the  divorce,  Bracco  went 
through  hard  times.  Fewer  modeling 
jobs  were  coming  her  way,  and  she  did 
what  was  necessary  to  support  herself 
and  her  daughter;  among  other  things, 
she  was  a  disc  jockey  for  Radio  Luxem- 
bourg. Bits  of  film  work  had  already 
come  her  way  before  she  met  Keitel  and 
moved  back  to  New  York  City  in  1983. 
Four  years  later,  she  landed  the  part  of 
Ellie  Keegan  in  Someone  to  Watch  Over 
Me,  which  is  her  favorite  role  to  date. 
The  movie's  director,  Ridley  Scott,  says 
Bracco  was  the  only  actress  to  read  for 
the  part  who  didn't  play  Ellie  as  a 
victim.  Little  did  he  know  that  the 
aggressiveness  she  displayed  in  the  audi- 
tion would  spill  over  into  the  shoot.  On 
Someone,  Bracco  established  her  reputa- 
tion as  an  actress  who  will  fight  hard, 
even  bitterly,  for  what  she  considers  to 
be  the  integrity  of  a  character.  Interest- 
ingly, none  of  her  directors — so  far — 
seem  to  resent  this.  Robert  Young  (Rich 
Kids,  Short  Eyes),  who  directed  her  in 
the  studio-botched  Talent  for  the  Game, 
says  that  Bracco  "questions  you,  but  in 
a  good  way.  At  times,  she  can  be 
abusive  in  her  honesty.  I  don't  know  if  I 
could  be  married  to  a  woman  who's  that 
honest.  I  think  she  could  devastate 
you."  But  Young  goes  on  to  express 


sentiments  common  to  many  people 
who  have  worked  with  the  actress:  "As 
a  person,  I  love  her.  She's  considerate, 
ethical,  warm." 

Journalists  compare  her  emotional, 
gravelly  warmth  to  Debra  Winger's. 
But  this  comparison  has  sometimes 
been  invidious.  Of  her  work  in  Some- 
one, New  York  Times  film  critic  Vincent 
Canby  wrote,  "Poor  Ellie,  who  looks 
and  sounds  like  Debra  Winger  in  perfor- 
mance." Bracco  was  not  amused  by  the 
remark.  "I  thought  that  he  was  very 
insulting,"  she  says.  "And  very  stupid. 
And  therefore,  from  that,  and  from  that 
one  critic  alone,  I  am  not  interested  in 
what  any  of  them  say.  .  .  .  He  owes  me 
an  apology!"  Bracco  doesn't  resent  the 
comparison  because  of  any  ill  will  to- 
ward Winger;  she  confesses  that  she's 
always  loved  her.  She  especially  liked 
her  in  Legal  Eagles,  where  in  one  scene 
Winger  ate  ice  cream  like  a  slob.  "It's  a 
character  choice.  Not  every  woman  eats 
like  a  lady.  Terrific!"  In  a  comment  that 
could  be  applied  equally  to  Bracco  her- 
self, the  actress  says  of  Winger,  "She's 
alive."  But  Bracco  insists,  "I  don't  look 
a  damn  thing  like  Debra.  Debra  doesn't 
look  a  damn  thing  like  me." 

Despite  such  protestations,  critics 
continue  to  invoke  Winger  when  re- 
viewing Bracco;  the  normally  dyspeptic 
John  Simon  once  said  that  the  two  share 
a  "devious  sexiness."  Bracco  doesn't 
appreciate  that  kind  of  comment,  either. 
"I  never  heard  of  anything  so  stupid," 
she  says.  "I  have  never  once,  ever,  yet 
used  my  sexuality  in  a  role."  Why? 
"Because  I  hide  from  that.  I  hide  from 
that  as  Lorraine,  so  therefore  I  don't 
really  show  it  to  you  in  my  characters.  I 
have  a  problem  with  that. "  This  is  more 
than  the  usual  "I  can't  deal  with  being 
the  gorgeous  sexpot  everyone  thinks  I 
am"  type  of  Hollywood  star  remark. 
She  seems  genuinely  conflicted  about 
her  very  real  corporeal  heat,  a  tension 
that  ironically  only  increases  her  appeal 
and  interest.  Pressed  to  comment  on  the 
dichotomy,  Bracco  says  she  has  no  easy 
answers.  "I'm  learning  them  myself. 
But  I  think  there  are  many  actresses  who 
are  much  more  in  touch  with  their 
sexuality  than  I've  ever  been."  (The 
actress  she  thinks  is  in  touch  with  her 
sexuality,  Ellen  Barkin,  is  the  only 
costar  with  whom  Bracco,  as  a  besotted 
lesbian  in  Switch,  had  little  chemistry  at 
all.)  Bracco's  learning  process  seems 
recently  to  have  begun:  in  A  Trace  of 
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Red,  her  character  has  explicit  affairs 
with  two  men.  It's  the  most  sensually 
available  she's  been  on-screen. 

Directors  don't  share  Bracco's  ideas 
about  her  sex  appeal.  Dormer,  for  ex- 
ample, says,  "I  don't  think  she  uses  sex, 
but  it's  impossible  for  that  not  to  come 
through  when  she's  on-screen."  The 
same  is  true  off-camera:  Bracco  has  a 
natural  glamour  born  of  confidence, 
which  is  the  flip  side  to  the  insecurity  she 
says  that  she  always — like  most  actors 
with  any  talent — feels  when  working. 
It's  a  glamour  that  requires  little  or  no 
primping,  but  she  isn't  above  fussing 
when  the  occasion  requires  it.  "Lorraine 
loves  to  go  out  wearing  no  makeup  and 
grandma-type  glasses,"  her  sister  says. 
"She  thinks  it  goes  with  that  black  Jeep 
she  has.  But  don't  be  fooled:  she  also 
likes  to  get  dolled  up  and  do  the  num- 
ber." The  only  visitors  to  the  house  the 
day  of  our  interview,  in  fact,  were  a 
hair-and-makeup  man  and  his  assistant, 
who  were  putting  Bracco  together  for  a 
Helen  Hayes— related  benefit  that  night 
in  nearby  Nyack.  She  entered  that 
room,  one  could  be  sure,  with  consider- 
ably more  poise  than  was  shown  by 
Karen  Hill,  her  character  in  GoodFellas, 
whose  backdoor  jag  into  the  Copa  with 
Ray  Liotta  was  the  most  breathtakingly 
kinetic  shot  in  recent  movies. 

If  Hill  lacks  Bracco's  sophistication, 
she  certainly  has  the  actress's  frank 
humor.  It's  probable  that  Bracco  would 
react  as  Karen  did,  in  voice-over,  to  the 
"hostess  party"  attendees  in  GoodFellas: 
"They  had  bad  skin  and  wore  too  much 
makeup.  .  .  .  And  the  stuff  they  wore 
was  thrown  together  and  cheap."  Such 
outspokenness  is  characteristic  of 
Bracco  and  is  perhaps  the  reason  she 
admires  actors  who  speak  out  on  thorny 
issues. 

"I  congratulate  someone  like  Rose- 
anne  Barr.  I  really  do.  I  think  it's,  first  of 
all,  a  very  hard  thing  to  .  .  .say, 'I  am  an 
incest  victim.  My  parents  did  this  and 
this  and  this.'.  .  .  That's  why  she's  so 
talented,  having  to  deal  with  her  sense 
of  humor.  .  .  .  She  could  have  become  a 
serial  killer.  Many  people  do!" 

Bracco's  mention  of  incest  isn't  arbi- 
trary. Such  issues  are  on  her  mind  these 
days,  given  the  subject  matter  of  Radio 
I  Iyer  as  well  as  the  kinds  of  causes — 
child  abuse,  AIDS  babies — with  which 
she's  heavily  involved.  When  I  ask  her 
to  explain  her  (  onnec  tion  to  these  prob- 
lems, she  replies.  "I  have  two  children 
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myself!  I  tell  you,  bringing  up  children 
is  the  hardest  thing  I  do.  And  I  don't 
have  half  of  the  stress  that  other  women 
might  have." 

Bracco  is  tough  on  herself  as  a  moth- 
er, worrying  about  whether  taking  her 
children  on  location — or  leaving  them 
behind,  in  school — is  good  for  them. 
"That's  what  makes  her  a  great  mom," 
says  Adam  Baldwin.  "She's  tough  on 
herself.  She  doesn't  slough  her  kids  off 
on  a  nanny."  Young  puts  it  another 
way:  "In  all  facets  of  her  life  Lorraine  is 
very  real.  But  it's  that  attitude,  along 
with  her  humor,  and  her  ability  to  be  all 
aglitter  one  minute  and  nitty-gritty  the 
next,  that  makes  her  so  contemporary 
and  appealing." 

A  career  lesson  that  is  clearly 
Keitel's  is  the  importance 
of  taking  a  modest-size 
role  in  order  to  stretch 
one's  artistic  range.  That's 
exactly  what  Bracco  did 
last  fall  when  she  filmed  A 
Touch  of  Red.  In  this 
steamy  thriller,  which  stars  Jim  Belushi 
and  Tony  Goldwyn  as  police  partners  in 
Palm  Beach,  she  plays  a  wealthy  widow 
who  gets  mixed  up  in  a  murder  case  the 
cops  are  investigating.  She  also  has  a 
wild  romantic  involvement  with  both 
men — the  new  chapter  in  her  sexual 
education. 

The  picture  was  done  on-site  in  Palm 
Beach,  an  ordinance-heavy  place  not 
known  for  its  history  as  a  Hollywood 
backdrop.  For  the  first  time  in  years, 
however,  townspeople  threw  open 
their  shutters  for  a  film  crew.  Many  of 
the  locals  loaned  more  than  just  real 
estate:  they  showed  up  en  masse  for  a 
spectacular  scene  shot  at  The  Breakers,  a 
beachfront  landmark.  There  were  no 
fussy  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities-type  audi- 
tions for  socialites  here.  A  very  open 
casting  call  was  held  for  extras,  and  on 
the  appointed  day,  160  regally  attired 
citizens  arrived  at  the  location.  From  all 
reports,  everyone  seemed  to  enjoy 
themselves.  A  few  extras,  perhaps  look- 
ing for  immediate  ways  to  invest  their 
forty-five-dollars-a-day  pay,  even  in- 
quired about  buying  thejcwels  that  Van 
( )leef&  Arpels  had  loaned  Bracco. 

The  actress  says  she  was  amused  by 
tins  behavior  and  by  all  the  other 
goings-on  she  observed  in  Palm  Beach 
is  p.irt  of  her  typically  thorough  re- 
Si  ii  i  li  into   i  <  hara<  ter's  milieu.   "I've 


met  a  lot  of  people  down  here,"  she  told 
me  on  the  phone  one  afternoon  from  the 
house  she'd  rented  for  the  duration, 
"and  most  of  them  have  been  wonder- 
ful. And  the  place  is  something  too. 
Architecturally,  it's  magnificent — it's 
our  Monte  Carlo."  We  talked  enthusi- 
astically about  the  town's  history,  about 
Claudette  Colbert  and  The  Palm  Beach 
Story,  about  the  occasional  scandal  lac- 
ing the  sea  air.  Bracco  sounded  ready  to 
relocate.  "Oh,  I  wouldn't  go  that  far.  I 
like  my  life  these  days." 

If  Bracco  pulls  off  the  part  of  a  Palm 
Beach  widow,  it  will  distance  her  even 
further  from  the  street-smart  slot  at 
Central  Casting  and  reinforce  her  suave 
side.  Her  experience  as  a  blonde  might 
also  be  counted  as  prep  for  Billie  Dawn, 
the  Born  Yesterday  role  with  which 
Bracco  plans  to  "fool  around"  soon  at 
the  Actors  Studio.  For  the  most  part, 
though,  the  Palm  Beach  stint  bolsters 
the  studio-days  association  I've  had  in 
mind  all  along:  Myrna  Loy,  a  compari- 
son not  as  farfetched  as  you  might 
think.  Granted,  their  tonalities,  both 
vocally  and  emotionally,  are  different, 
and  physically  they're  dissimilar,  and 
they  certainly  seem  to  hail  from  differ- 
ent sides  of  town  (Loy  has  long  lived  on 
Manhattan's  Upper  East  Side).  The 
overlap,  however,  is  large.  Personally, 
both  profess  allegiance  to  progressive 
causes  in  quiet,  non-self-congratulatory 
ways.  In  the  professional  sphere,  both 
women  began  their  careers  playing 
toughs — Loy  as  Asian  villainesses, 
Bracco  with  Scott  and  Scorsese.  Each 
maintains  a  steady,  palpable  screen  pres- 
ence without  ever  taking  over  a  movie, 
although  you  always  feel  that  they 
could — or  should. 

Most  important,  each  has  suffered 
from  a  general  misperception  about  her 
character  range.  Loy  played  as  wide  a 
gallery  of  types — from  show  girls  to 
sophisticates — as  any  actress  in  Holly- 
wood history,  but  we  remember  her 
chiefly  as  a  girlfriend  or  a  wife:  as  a 
helpmate.  Similarly,  Bracco's  charac- 
ters, although  they  don't  hesitate  to 
fight  back,  are  ultimately  not  a  hus- 
band's scourge  but  his  support.  It's  too 
early  to  say  whether  Bracco  genuinely 
has  Loy's  deceptive  range — whether  in 
addition  to  her  Brooklyn-bred  guff  and 
continental  intelligence  she  has  suffi- 
cient softness,  shading.  Her  new  mov- 
ies, however,  would  suggest  at  least  I 
provisional  answer:  yes.    □ 
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THE  KILLING  FIELDS 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

Derby,  the  Preakness  Stakes,  and  the 
Belmont  Stakes — in  1941  and  went  on 
to  win  the  Travers  Stakes  at  Saratoga. 
Then  in  1948,  a  son  of  Bull  Lea,  Cita- 
tion, still  considered  by  many  the  best 
horse  in  America  since  Man  o'  War 
raced  nearly  thirty  years  earlier,  won 
Calumet's  second  Triple  Crown. 

These  were  the  glory  times,  but  insid- 
er Alfred  Gwynne  Vanderbilt  recalls 
that  it  was  Ben  Jones,  rather  than  War- 
ren Wright,  whom  the  public  associated 
with  the  farm  and  its  winners.  "Wright 
was  a  businessman  from  Chicago,"  he 
says.  "He  was  not  a  big  personality.  Ben 
Jones  made  all  the  noise." 

Which  was  probably  just  as  well  in 
terms  of  image,  because  Wright  was,  by 
most  accounts,  rather  dour  and  some- 
thing of  a  martinet.  He  was  a  short 
man  whom  his  associates  referred  to 
as  "Napoleon"  or  "the  little  giant."  He 
intimidated  everyone,  it  seems,  except 
Benjones  and  Margaret  Glass,  who  had 
been  hired  as  farm  secretary  in  1940. 
Glass,  the  baby-faced,  blue-eyed 
daughter  of  a  college  professor  who  was 
herself  eventually  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  formidable  figures  in  the  Blue- 
grass,  remembers  that  Wright  had  a 
disconcerting  way  of  suddenly  turning 
off  and  presenting  a  stony  exterior. 

When  he  chose  to  exercise  it,  though, 
Wright  did  have  charm,  and  in  1919  he 
had  used  it  to  win  the  hand  of  a  Ken- 
tucky-bred woman  named  Lucille 
Parker.  According  to  some  accounts, 
Lucille,  more  than  two  decades  his 
junior,  had  been  Wright's  secretary; 
others  think  that  they  met  at  a  party. 
Glass  sniffs  at  the  idea  that  Wright's 
bride  ever  showed  any  secretarial  skills. 
Eddie  Arcaro,  whom  Wright  hired  in 
1934  as  a  contract  rider  for  Calumet, 
recalls  Wright's  cruelty  to  his  wife: 
'He'd  take  her  out  to  dinner  at  a  big 
nightclub,  and  he'd  have  all  these  show 
girls  with  him.  She  sat  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table.  She  took  it." 

It  wasn't  as  though  Lucille  Wright  got 
nothing  from  the  marriage.  She  spent 
years  collecting  antiques  and  eventually 
convinced  Warren  to  build  a  Colonial 
manor,  complete  with  white  columns 
and  red  trim,  at  Calumet  to  house  them. 
And  in  June  1932,  she  got  to  watch 
Calumet's  first  winner,  Warren  Jr.,  a 
yearling  purchased  at  Saratoga. 

In  1920,  the  Wrights  had  adopted  a 
son.  Arcaro  remembers  the  couple  be- 
ing largely  indifferent  to  the  boy,  whom 
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they  had  also  named  Warren  junior.  "I 
didn't  see  either  of  them  liking  him 
any,"  he  says.  "I  don't  know  why  they 
adopted  him."  Arcaro  is  still  resentful 
about  being  stuck  with  the  task  of 
spending  his  Sundays  with  the  boy.  "I 
was  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  I  wanted 
to  be  out  looking  for  broads,  but  I  used 
to  have  to  baby-sit  that  idiot." 

Jimmy  Jones  also  remembers  the  pa- 
rental indifference:  "I  think  Wright 
wanted  some  ability  to  be  shown." 
Wright  had  made  his  reputation  buying 
the  best  stock  available,  so  it  was  ironic, 
Jones  says,  that  the  Wrights  told  a  story 
of  going  from  doctor  to  doctor  to  find 
the  perfect  baby  to  adopt,  "and  there 
was  this  kid  with  glasses  as  thick  as  a 
Coca-Cola  bottle." 

Family  members  have  speculated  that 
despite  the  Wrights'  attitude  toward 
Warren  junior,  he  may  actually  have 
been  a  blood  relative — either  their  own 
son,  given  to  a  relative  to  raise  and  then 
adopted,  or  even  a  late-in-life  child  of 
William  Monroe  Wright  and  thus  War- 
ren's half-brother.  According  to  one 
longtime  Wright  associate:  "He  had 
some  Wright  characteristics.  They  were 
built  alike.  They  looked  a  lot  alike  when 
they  were  walking  away  from  you." 

Glass  insists  that  Lucille  Wright  stuck 
up  for  the  boy  at  first,  but  as  he  grew 
older,  she  lost  patience  with  him  be- 
cause he  continually  disappointed  and 
embarrassed  her.  Eventually,  he  had  to 
make  an  appointment  to  see  his  own 
mother.  In  1943,  he  married  Bertha 
Cochran,  and  his  father  set  him  up  in  the 
insurance  business.  Warren  junior,  who 
was  known  around  Lexington  as  some- 
thing of  an  oddball,  was,  according  to 
Glass,  a  carefree,  happy-go-lucky  sort. 
He  was  so  carefree,  however,  that  he 
never  opened  his  mail  and  toward  the 
end  of  his  life  failed  to  pay  income  taxes, 
an  offense  for  which  he  was  jailed. 

During  the  time  Warren  junior  was 
imprisoned,  a  living  trust  was  set  up, 
which  was  modified  and  continued  after 
his  death.  This  trust  was  actually  a 
revision  of  a  Wright  family  trust  from 
Warren  senior's  1950  will.  It  gave  Lu- 
cille Wright  lifetime  tenancy  of  Calu- 
met, with  the  right  to  sell  the  farm.  The 
proceeds  from  such  a  sale,  however, 
would  have  to  go  into  the  trust  for 
Warren  junior  and  his  family.  What 
Lucille  received  outright  was  the  bulk  of 
her  husband's  considerable  oil  and  gas 
interests,   which  actually  far  exceeded 


the  value  of  Calumet — although  the 
stable  had  won  one  hundred  races  in 
1947  and  became  the  first  ever  to  exceed 
$1  million  in  purses  in  a  single  year. 

As  the  Widow  Wright,  Lucille  sud- 
denly blossomed.  In  1951,  she  followed 
her  racing  string  to  California,  where 
she  met  Gene  Markey,  a  tall,  portly, 
balding  man-about-town  who  wrote 
historical  potboilers  and  had  become 
something  of  a  legend  in  Hollywood  as 
an  unlikely  but  effective  Romeo.  They 
married  in  1952  and  embarked  on  a  jet- 
setting  life.  They  spent  only  a  month 
each  spring  and  fall  in  Lexington,  but 
during  that  time  the  collection  of  Calu- 
met trophies  was  brought  out,  polished, 
and  put  on  display  in  a  paneled  room. 
The  Wrights  had  been  striving  socially 
for  twenty  years  and  it  was  finally 
paying  off. 

The  Markeys  appeared  genuinely 
happy  together.  According  to  an  ac- 
quaintance, John  Finney,  Markey,  who 
sometimes  wore  his  coat  tossed  over  his 
shoulder,  adventurer-style,  "was  the 
cavalier  and  bon  vivant  Warren  Wright 
had  never  been"  and  found  himself 
entirely  at  home  in  the  genteel  environs 
of  Calumet  and  Lexington.  Markey 
once  wrote,  "No  duck  ever  took  to 
water  as  I  have  taken  to  Kentucky." 

Internationally,  the  Markeys'  racing 
circle  came  to  include  Prince  Aly  Khan, 
who  set  Lexington  abuzz  when  he  visit- 
ed in  the  1950s.  A  lady  the  Markeys 
entertained  always  addressed  the  prince 
as  "Aly  darling,"  and  Calumet  trainer 
Veitch  believes  Markey,  who  named 
most  of  Calumet's  horses,  was  playing 
on  that  affectionate  epithet  when  he 
gave  the  name  Alydar  to  a  chestnut  colt 
born  in  1975.  Lucille  Markey,  however, 
claimed  that  Alydar  had  not  been  named 
for  the  prince,  and  Gene  Markey  insist- 
ed that  dar  referred  to  an  Arabic  word 
for  "fate." 

In  her  new,  glamorous  life,  Lucille 
Markey  had  little  time  for  her  adopted 
son's  family.  "She  was  a  terrible  snob," 
says  Lyle  Robey,  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Wrights'.  "Here  is  someone  who 
knows  the  Aly  Khan,  who  has  apart- 
ments in  New  York  and  Paris,  who  jets 
off  to  the  coast  with  a  movie  producer. 
Maybe  she  just  felt  embarrassed  by  her 
son — by  the  whole  crowd."  In  fact,  she 
seems  to  have  been  more  comfortable 
with  Markey's  daughter,  Melinda,  by 
his  first  wife,  movie  star  Joan  Bennett 
(after  Bennett  and  before  Lucille  he  had 
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married  both  Hcdy  Lamarr  and  Mvrn.i 
Loy),  than  with  her  own  son  and  grand- 
children. 

The  Markers'  benign  neglect  was 
clearly  hurtful  to  the  family  but  seems 
to  have  been  a  successful  strategy  for 
running  the  farm.  Calumet  continued  to 
dominate  racing  for  another  decade, 
propelled  by  the  strong  though  waning 
powers  of  Bull  Lea  and  Ben  Jones,  and 
its  winnings  topped  $1  million  annually 
eight  times.  Then,  inevitably,  the  trou- 
bles began  to  catch  up.  Both  the  great 
champions  Whirlaway  and  Citation  had 
been  disappointments  at  stud,  and  by 
1960,  when  Jones  retired,  according  to 
his  son,  Jimmy,  "We'd  run  out  of 
horses."  It  was  a  frustrating  situation, 
which  led  Jimmy  to  resign  in  1964,  after 
four  unprecedented  losing  years.  "My 
health  was  going  to  break  down,"  he 
says.  "It  was  making  me  nervous." 

In  the  dozen  years  following  Jimmy 
Jones's  departure,  the  Markeys  ran 
through  a  number  of  trainers.  Then  in 
1976,  they  hired  Veitch,  son  of  hall-of- 
fame  trainer  Sylvester  Veitch.  A  witty, 
urbane  young  man  who  shaved  his 
head,  Veitch  recalls  that  the  only  direct 
order  he  received  at  the  time  from  Mrs. 
Markey  was  that  no  member  of  the 
Wright  family  was  to  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  horses.  Once  Veitch 
settled  in  at  Calumet  the  farm's  fortunes 
began  to  revive.  First  there  were  two 
filly  champions,  Our  Mims  and  Davona 
Dale  (named  for  a  character  in  one  of 
Markcy's  books),  but  it  was  Alydar 
who  really  resurrected  Calumet. 

The  colt,  according  to  Glass,  length- 
ened the  frail  Lucille  Markey's  life.  And, 
in  fact,  on  May  19,  1978,  the  day  before 
Alydar's  great  Preakness  race  against 
Affirmed,  it  was  Warren  Wright,  Jr., 
who  died.  Lucille  Markey  made  it  clear 
that  none  of  the  farm  employees  were  to 
attend  the  funeral.  Her  enmity  extended 
not  only  to  her  son's  widow,  Bertha, 
but  also  to  their  four  children  and  partic- 
ularly toj.  T.  Lundy,  who  had  married 
Warren's  daughter  Lucille,  named  for 
her  grandmother  but  known  as  Cindy. 

Lundy  was  the  only  member  of  the 
family  who  showed  much  interest  in  the 
farm.  And  according  to  his  friends, 
Calumet  had  always  been  an  obsession. 
Lyle  Robey,  who  had  known  him  as  a 
short,  stocky,  awkward  boy  at  S<  ott 
County  High  Schoi  mi  tin  fid  ,  re- 
members him  belli'.-  Hi'  test'. i 
cars     and     good     til  .in  ,dy 
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dreaming  of  Calumet.  A  number  of 
others  recall  him  vowing  to  marry  Cin- 
dy Wright  and  inherit  Calumet. 

Lundy,  who  is  now  fifty,  married 
Cindy  Wright  in  1963,  while  she  was 
still  in  high  school  and  he  just  out.  They 
bought  a  horse  farm  in  the  area,  and  he 
began  preparing,  perhaps  a  bit  too  ea- 
gerly, for  his  role  at  Calumet.  When 
Mrs.  Markey  asked  him  how  he  could 
afford  a  farm,  his  answer  was  that  after 
her  death,  Cindy  was  going  to  inherit 
plenty.  According  to  friends,  Lundy, 
who  inclined  to  plumpness,  jogged  ev- 
ery day  "to  be  sure  he  outlived  Lucille 
Markey." 

As  Mrs.  Markey's  health  declined, 
Lundy  sent  communiques  to  Calumet 
through  his  lawyer  and  old  friend  Ro- 
bey. In  one,  according  to  a  friend  of  the 
then  farm  manager  Melvin  Cinnamon, 
Lundy  informed  Cinnamon  that  "I  live 
ten  minutes  away  from  the  farm,  and 
when  she  dies,  you'd  better  be  gone  by 
the  time  I  get  there." 

Lundy  was  able  to  move  in  on  Calu- 
met because  none  of  the  other  Wright 
grandchildren  were  interested.  But  a 
number  of  sources  report  that  Mrs. 
Markey  so  dreaded  Calumet's  going  to 
her  Kentucky  kin,  and  particularly  to 
Lundy,  that  she  was  discussing  selling 
the  farm  to  Texas  breeder  and  oil  heir 
Will  Farish,  a  close  friend  of  George 
Bush's.  The  deal  fell  through,  however, 
when  she  refused  to  sell  the  Calumet 
horses  as  part  of  the  package.  According 
to  Glass,  Mrs.  Markey  "couldn't  give 
up  being  Mrs.  Calumet. "  As  one  family 
friend  said,  "She  would  have  been  just 
another  rich  person  in  Palm  Beach." 

When  Mrs.  Markey  died  on  July  24, 
1982,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  (Gene 
Markey  had  died  in  1980),  Glass  was 
informed  by  Lundy  that  she  should 
handle  the  funeral  arrangements.  Lundy 
was  not  among  the  pallbearers,  who 
included  Veitch  and  Cinnamon.  Mean- 
while, Bertha  Wright  had  already 
moved  into  the  Calumet  mansion  from 
her  modest  suburban  Lexington  home. 
Under  the  terms  of  Warren  junior's 
will,  which  named  Second  National 
Bank  (now  CommcrceNational  Bank) 
as  trustee,  she  inherited  62.5  percent  of 
( )alumet  Farm,  with  9  percent  going  to 
each  of  her  four  children.  At  the  time  the 
will  was  probated,  Bertha  Wright's 
share  was  estimated  at  $13  million,  with 
the  total  farm  put  at  S2 1  million. 

I  lie    next     working    day    after    Mi 


Markey's  funeral,  recalls  Glass,  Lundy 
appeared  at  the  farm  with  a  woman 
named  Janice  Heinz.  Later  Heinz  was 
openly  his  companion,  but  at  the  time, 
Lundy  said  she  was  meant  to  replace 
Glass  as  the  farm's  executive  secretary. 
Robey  officially  informed  Glass  that  she 
and  Cinnamon  were  to  vacate  the  farm, 
saying,  "You  all  just  on't  fit  into  our 
plans."  At  the  behest  of  the  Wright 
trustees,  she  remained  until  September, 
the  close  of  the  1982  fiscal  year,  at  which 
time  the  farm  was  incorporated  as  Calu- 
met Inc.  and  Lundy  given  a  ten-year 
appointment  as  president.  All  that  the 
Wrights  had  worked  for  was  eing 
threatened. 

One  local  journalist  later  observed 
that  Lundy  took  over  Calumet  "with  all 
the  subtlety  of  a  bulldozer."  First  he 
brought  in  taciturn  Frank  Whitely,  who 
had  trained  horses  for  him  in  the  past,  as 
head  trainer  and  racing-stable  manager. 
This,  in  effect,  squeezed  out  Veitch, 
who  resigned.  Lundy  also  took  from 
Veitch  the  breeding  rights  (the  right  to 
mate  one  mare  per  year  to  a  stallion  for 
the  lifetime  of  the  stallion)  to  Alydar — a 
privilege  the  trainer  of  a  successful  race- 
horse is  customarily  granted.  Lundy 
even  changed  the  name  of  one  of  Aly- 
dar's full  brothers  from  John  the  Bald 
(for  Veitch)  to  Foyt  (for  Lundy's  race- 
car-driving  hero).  One  wit  said  that  if 
Lundy  was  going  to  honor  a  driver,  he 
should  have  called  the  horse  Petty. 

Lundy  put  his  stamp  on  the  farm 
physically  as  well.  Claiming  that  Calu- 
met was  old-fashioned  and  a  bit  run- 
down, he  undertook  a  complete  renova- 
tion and  added  such  luxuries  as  a 
new  veterinary  hospital  for  a  million 
dollars  and  for  another  million  a  round 
equine  swimming  pool  and  rehabilita- 
tion complex. 

It  was  during  1983,  in  order  to  finance 
his  costly  projects — he  eventually  spent 
millions  renovating — that  Lundy  put 
the  first  of  several  huge  infusions  of  cash 
into  the  farm's  operations  with  a  loan 
from  the  Wright  trust.  The  loan  the 
CommcrceNational  Bank's  trustee  sup- 
posedly examined  and  did  approve  was 
ostensibly  to  enable  Calumet  to  buy  a 
number  of  horses.  These  included  Aly- 
dar and  other  stallions  the  farm  already 
owned.  That  same  year,  Calumet  be- 
came a  major  sponsor  of  A.  J.  Foyt's 
i  acing  campaigns. 

Unfortunately  for  Calumet,  Lundy's 

andiose     schemes     and     borrowing 


binges  coincided  with  the  great  Blue- 
I  grass  bubble,  a  period  when  feverishly 

inflated  prices  were  paid  for  yearlings,  at 
I  auction  and  for  shares  in  stallions.  Arab 
|  and  European  high  rollers  bid  the  off- 
I  spring  of  certain  stallions,  particularly 
j  Windfields   Farms'   Northern  Dancer, 

up  into  the  stratosphere:  a  yearling,  a 
I  half-brother  to  Seattle  Slew,  went  for 
|  $13.1  million  at  the  1985  Keeneland 
I  summer  sale. 

Big  money  was  also  being  spent  by 
I  other  members  of  the  Wright  family. 
I  Bertha  Wright  opened  a  boutique  and 
(traveled  to  Europe  to  pick  out  merchan- 
Idise;  her  daughter  Courtenay,  with 
|  Lundy's  help,  bought  a  chain  of  restau- 

1  rants.  Lundy's  sister  Kathy,  who  had 
married  an  insurance  man,  founded 
Equus  Insurance,  which  handled  Calu- 
met's considerable  business.  As  Robey 
put  it,  Lundy  "taught  the  family  how  to 
live  like  rich  people." 

Lundy's  way  of  doing  business  did 
not  sit  well  with  a  number  of  old-line 
Lexingtonians  nor  with  most  of  the 
Thoroughbred  world.  By  comparison, 
William  Wright  looked  good.  Lundy,  a 
local  boy,  was  perceived  as  something 
of  a  country  bumpkin  who  was  unquali- 
fied to  run  a  place  like  Calumet.  Glass 
and  Veitch  both  maintain,  for  instance, 

at  Lundy's  extensive  capital  improve- 
ments were  neither  necessary  nor  war- 
ranted. And  there  were  a  number  of 
jokes  around  town  about  Calumet's 
being  taken  over  by  the  Beverly  Hillbil- 
lies. "Lexington  is  a  very  clannish 
world,"  observes  Robey,  "and  J.  T. 
didn't  do  things  in  a  traditional  manner. 
He  didn't  fit  the  role  of  the  colonel 
sitting  on  the  veranda  sipping  juleps  and 
watching  folks  work." 

The  horse  community's  reaction 
seemed  to  reinforce  Lundy's  defensive- 
ness,  and  his  friends  say  he  changed 
:onsiderably  after  taking  over  at  Calu- 
met. He  was  obviously  under  stress. 
One  symptom,  observes  a  friend,  was 
his  ballooning  weight.  Another  friend 
recalls  that  he  began  to  mumble  even 
more  than  usual. 

Lundy  had  a  right  to  feel  stress. 
According  to  a  former  employee,  every 
harp  operator  in  the  horse  business 
descended  on  him  and  the  farm.  By 
most  accounts,  Lundy  made  few  ordi- 
lary  deals  or  transactions.  "J.  T.  always 
lad  an  angle,"  says  one  horseman.  "He 
always  had  to  throw  in  a  five-dollar  cat 
3r  a  ten-dollar  dog  in  the  deal." 
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Along  with  the  many  small  deals, 
Lundy  also  made  major  ones  every  six 
months  or  so  to  infuse  cash  into  Calu- 
met. In  1984,  another  loan  from  the 
Wright  trust  was  followed  by  a 
$10  million  loan  from  MidLantic  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  Jersey,  which  was 
also  loaning  large  amounts  to  Donald 
Trump.  For  this  and  further  loans  from 
MidLantic,  Lundy  gave  as  collateral  the 
lifetime  breeding  rights  to  Alydar  he 
had  already  sold.  In  August  1984,  he 
announced  that  he  had  sold  fifteen  such 
rights  for  $2.5  million  apiece.  In  1986, 
he  took  out  a  $20  million  mortgage  on 
Calumet  with  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  Jersey  and 
that  same  year  went  into  partnership 
with  Maryland  developers  Fred  and 
Paul  Gussin,  the  Riggs  National  Bank 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  pitching  in  with  a 
loan  commitment  of  up  to  $23  million. 

Calumet's  most  extensive  financial 
dealings,  however,  and  the  ones  that 
would  finally  bring  it  down,  were  with 
a  troubled  Houston  bank.  Just  before 
Lundy  began  doing  business  with  First 
City  Bancorporation  of  Texas,  it  had 
been  rescued  by  midwestern  financier 
A.  Robert  Abboud  and  his  colleague 
Frank  Cihak.  By  1989,  Abboud  had 
raised  some  $500  million  to  recapitalize 
the  bank,  which  under  his  leadership 
began  engaging  in  aggressive  lending 
policies.  Cihak,  a  huge,  garrulous  man 
who  liked  to  tell  stories  of  growing  up  in 
an  orphanage  on  Chicago's  South  Side, 
had  previously  done  business  with  Cal- 
umet; he  is  listed  in  official  records  as  the 
owner  of  a  mare  bred  to  Alydar  during 
the  1988  season. 

First  City's  initial  loan  to  Calumet 
was  dated  July  21,  1988.  One  loan 
officer  recalls  looking  over  the  loan 
proposal — which  was  processed,  odd- 
ly, through  the  energy  department — 
and  having  misgivings:  "No  one  knew 
squat  about  racehorses,  and  that  is  a 
very  specialized  field  of  expertise."  One 
former  bank  employee  theorizes  that 
Cihak,  whom  he  describes  as  a  "rather 
unattractive  workaholic,"  was  drawn 
by  the  glamour  and  romance  of  Calu- 
met. An  ad  taken  out  by  First  City  in  the 
Houston  Business  Journal  in  1988  boasted 
of  the  bank's  association  with  the  farm. 

The  following  year,  First  City,  ac- 
cording to  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
loaned  Lundy  several  million  dollars  to 
buy  art.  The  purchases  included  paint- 
ings owned  by  the  Coca  family  in  Spain, 


to  whom  First  City  had  already  made  a 
loan  of  $140  million,  with  that  same 
artwork  plus  real  estate  as  collateral. 
Even  beyond  the  "coincidences,"  that 
loan  seems  strange,  because  as  one  of 
Lundy's  business  acquaintances  points 
out,  the  man  was  not  known  as  an  art 
connoisseur.  "A  big  night  for  J.  T.,"he 
says,  "would  be  sitting  in  front  of  the 
TV  with  a  bucket  of  buffalo  chicken 
wings  watching  reruns  of  The  Dukes  of 
Hazzard."  One  former  bank  official 
theorizes  that  the  loan  for  the  artwork 
may  have  been  to  keep  the  huge  Coca 
loan,  which  had  gone  bad,  "from  rising 
to  the  surface"  and  coming  under  the 
scrutiny  of  banking  officials.  Two  years 
later,  Lundy  was  supposedly  prevented 
by  the  Spanish  government  from  re- 
moving artworks  from  the  country  that 
were  rumored  to  have  been  designated 
"national  treasures." 

ost  of  Calumet's  busi- 
ness dealings  under 
Lundy  became,  in  the 
words  of  one  observ- 
er, "surreal."  "There 
probably  was  some 
vague  kind  of  plan  at 
first, "  saysjohn  Ward, 
a  third-generation  horseman  who  tem- 
porarily took  over  at  Calumet  follow- 
ing Lundy's  resignation  in  1991.  "There 
was  a  certain  planning  with  long-range 
capital  improvements.  And  then  it  grew 
like  Topsy,"  he  says,  with  no  object 
except  "the  idea  of  making  it  big  and 
glorious  as  far  as  the  racing  end  of 
things.  And  that's  high  risk." 

During  the  boom  years  of  the  eight- 
ies, it  seemed  that  anyone  in  the  business 
could  make  money,  particularly  with 
horses  in  the  Northern  Dancer  line.  In 
June  1984,  Lundy  announced  that  Calu- 
met had  bought  a  half  interest  in  the 
stallion  Secreto,  a  son  of  Northern 
Dancer.  Secreto,  who  had  won  the 
Epsom  Derby,  was  valued  at  the  time 
by  Calumet  at  $40  million.  Rumors 
abounded  that  Calumet  had  paid  as 
much  as  $30  million  tor  their  share  in  the 
horse,  although  insiders  say  that  the 
actual  cash  transaction  was  probably  no 
more  than  a  third  of  that. 

But  both  Secreto  and  Calumet's  other 
bright  stallion  prospect,  Mogambo, 
proved  disappointments  at  stud.  Secre- 
to's  initial  stud  fee  of  $125,000  had  to  be 
reduced  to  $30,000,  which  was  proba- 
bly  not  sufficient   even   to   cover  the 
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horse's  cost.  Alydar,  however,  had  con- 
tinued to  become  more  important  as  a 
sire,  with  the  impressive  campaigns  of 
his  sons  Turkoman  and  Alysheba — the 
latter  earning  the  1988  Eclipse  award  as 
Horse  of  the  Year. 

To  the  dismay  of  traditional  breeders, 
Lundy  was  breeding  Alydar  to  nearly  a 
hundred  mares  a  year,  more  than  twice 
the  usual  number.  It  was  eighties  think- 
ing: go  for  it.  The  stallion  had  become 
the  only  solid  asset  bolstering  Calumet's 
shaky  finances,  extravagant  expendi- 
tures, and  risky  ventures.  In  the  late 
eighties,  Alydar's  success  at  stud  kept 
the  cash  and  promissory  notes  coming, 
allowing  Calumet  to  fall  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt.  Those  close  to  the 
situation  felt  there  was  nothing  they 
could  do.  "It's  like  knowing  one  of  your 
neighbors  has  embarked  on  drinking 
himself  to  death,"  says  one  prominent 
horseman.  "You  can  be  concerned,  but 
ultimately,  it's  not  your  business." 

In  the  fall  of  1990,  the  pressures  on 
Calumet  and  its  creditors  were  build- 
ing. The  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the 
Thoroughbred  breeding  business.  Shad- 
owlawn,  the  farm  owned  by  Lundy's 
friend  Harry  Ranier,  had  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy after  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insur- 
ance initiated  civil  action  against  it. 
Mutual  Benefit,  the  company  that  held 
Calumet's  first  mortgage,  would  later 
be  taken  over  by  the  government.  Mid- 
Lantic's  loan  to  Calumet  had  to  be 
secured  in  October  by  personal  guaran- 
tees from  the  Wright  family  trust,  and  a 
loan  from  IBJ  Schroder  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.  in  New  York  City  was  coming  up 
for  renewal. 

Most  pressing  of  all,  First  City 
of  Houston  was  in  serious  trouble, 
with  third-quarter  losses  of  more  than 
$100  million.  In  mid-October,  Cihak 
gave  up  his  position  as  vice  chairman 
but  continued  as  a  consultant  with  a 
salary  of  $450,000.  On  October  28,  the 
bank  consolidated  Calumet's  debts  in  a 
mortgage  of  $44.75  million  (only 
$5  million  less  than  it  had  loaned  to 
Saddam  Hussein  earlier  in  the  year). 
Alydar  and  the  farm  were  collateral,  and 
there  was  an  initial  due  date  of  February 
28,  at  which  time  the  loan  would  also  be 
brought  up  for  renewal. 

Calumet  had  had  a  cash  crunch  for 
some  time,  but  according  to  one  horse- 
man who  did  business  with  Lundy,  it 
became  extreme  that  fall.  Lundy,  he 
said,   at  first  called  once  a  year,   then 


twice  a  year,  then  monthly,  then  every 
two  weeks,  sounding  desperate,  trying 
to  sell  horses  or  other  assets.  A  number 
of  1991  seasons  to  Alydar  (a  right  to 
one-time  breeding)  were  sold,  accord- 
ing to  various  sources. 

Calumet  missed  three  installments  on 
insurance  premiums  taken  out  earlier  in 
1990,  in  January,  with  Underwriters  at 
Lloyd's,  London,  although  premiums 
related  to  Alydar  had  been  paid  up.  But 
during  the  first  week  of  November,  one 
of  Alydar's  major  insurers,  learning  that 
the  farm  was  deeply  in  debt,  notified 
Calumet  that  its  policy  on  Alydar 
would  not  be  renewed  in  December. 

Calumet's  only  good  news  had  been 
the  brilliant  racing  campaign  of  Aly- 
dar's late-blooming  five-year-old  son 
Criminal  Type,  trained  by  D.  Wayne 
Lukas  and  owned  by  Calumet  in  part- 
nership with  Fred  and  Paul  Gussin. 
Before  the  horse  could  compete  in  the 
lucrative  Breeders'  Cup  Classic  in  No- 
vember, however,  he  was  injured  and 
retired  to  stud  at  Calumet. 

Ed  Wells,  a  groom  who  has  been  with 
Calumet  for  nearly  fifty  years  and  who 
doted  on  Alydar,  has  a  theory.  Alydar, 
he  says,  "was  asjealous  as  could  be.  You 
couldn't  say  hello  to  another  horse.  He 
had  to  come  first.  I  think  that's  why  he 
must  have  thrown  the  fit  that  night. 
People  were  coming  to  look  at  that 
other  horse  and  didn't  pay  him  no 
mind."  On  the  day  of  Alydar's  injury, 
Wells,  in  fact,  was  on  vacation,  and  the 
regular  night  watchman,  Cowboy 
Kipp,  had  taken  the  night  off  to  be  with 
his  fiancee.  Alton  Stone,  a  groom  who 
worked  in  the  stallion  barn,  had  volun- 
teered to  fill  in  for  him. 

Stone,  a  powerfully  built  young  man 
with  long  blond  hair,  had  been  with 
Calumet  for  three  years.  He  says  he  left 
the  main  stallion  barn,  adjacent  to  the 
farm's  main  office,  about  9:30  P.M.  for 
approximately  half  an  hour,  then  re- 
turned to  find  Alydar  standing  quietly 
but  obviously  in  distress.  He  says  he  did 
not  notice  the  damaged  leg  at  first  but 
simply  that  the  horse  was  covered  with 
sweat.  He  called  Sandy  Hatfield,  the 
yearling  and  brood-mare  manager, 
who  lived  on  the  farm.  Hatfield,  who 
had  already  gone  to  bed,  hurried  to  the 
barn  and  recalls  finding  Alydar  sweat- 
ing heavily,  his  right  hind  leg  dangling 
from  mid-cannon  bone,  about  halfway 
between  hoof  and  hock. 

Next  on  the  scene  was  farm  veterinar- 


ian Lynda  Rhodes,  who  notified  Lundy. 
After  Lundy  came  insurance  adjuster 
Tom  Dixon  and  veterinarian  A.  B. 
Baker.  Dr.  Baker  called  in  Larry  Bram- 
lage,  a  specialist  in  orthopedic  surgery 
from  Lexington's  Rood  and  Riddle 
Equine  Hospital,  for  consultation. 

The  bone  had  broken  through  the 
skin,  creating  a  danger  of  infection.  The 
leg,  says  Dr.  Bramlage,  appeared  se- 
verely bruised  and  swollen.  "It  looked 
like  he  had  beat  it  something  awful." 
The  chances  of  saving  the  horse  at  that 
point,  according  to  both  Bramlage  and 
Baker,  were  exceedingly  slim.  Alydar 
was  sedated,  a  splint  applied,  and  a 
decision  was  made  to  keep  him  lying 
down  in  his  stall.  As  the  hours  went  by, 
if  the  horse  attempted  to  move,  Dr. 
Rhodes  or  Hatfield  would  lie  across 
his  neck.  Hatfield  says  Lundy 
stayed  with  them  through  the  night, 
getting  coffee  and  talking  about  Alydar 
and- the  farm. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Alydar  was 
taken  to  Calumet's  equine  hospital.  Sur- 
gery was  performed  to  repair  the  spiral- 
ing  comminuted  midshaft  fracture.  The 
two  principal  shattered  pieces  of  bone 
were  anchored  together  with  a  metal 
plate,  and  a  bone  graft  from  the  horse's 
hip  was  inserted.  Despite  the  tremen- 
dous odds  against  it,  the  operation  ap- 
peared to  have  been  successful. 

According  to  the  three  veterinarians, 
Alydar  was  a  headstrong  animal,  used 
to  having  his  way.  He  had  been  placed  in 
a  protective  sling,  in  which  horses  with 
severe  leg  injuries  are  frequently  sus- 
pended. (The  stallion  Nureyev,  for  ex- 
ample, remained  in  one  for  months 
while  recovering  from  a  broken  leg.) 
But  as  the  tranquilizers  wore  off  the 
next  morning,  Alydar  grew  restive  and 
tried  to  jump  out  of  the  sling.  The 
veterinarians  felt  that  they  could  not 
continue  to  administer  tranquilizers  be- 
cause of  a  risk  of  colic.  Alydar  began  to 
perk  up  and  eat  hay.  The  sling  was 
removed,  and  the  horse  appeared  to  be 
balancing  well  on  the  injured  leg.  After 
a  few  minutes,  however,  according  to 
Dr.  Bramlage,  Alydar  heard  something 
outside  the  window  and  tried  to  walk 
across  his  stall.  He  was  not  able  to  flex 
the  leg  and  had  to  swing  it  around, 
which  made  him  lose  his  balance.  He 
fell,  the  injured  leg  beneath  him. 

"You  could  hear  the  femur  fracture, " 
says  Dr.  Rhodes.  "Once  you  hear  that 
sound,  you  never  forget  it.  I  knew  there 
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was  nothing  we  could  do. "  Half  an  hour 
later,  Alydar  was  dead,  following  a 
euthanizing  injection  of  barbiturates  ad- 
ministered by  Dr.  Baker.  Sixty  years  of 
Calumet  died  at  the  same  moment. 

Tom  Dixon,  the  insurance 
adjuster  who  represented 
Lloyd's. and  other  Europe- 
an insurers,  says  he  noticed 
during  his  survey  of  the 
scene  of  the  original  injury 
that  one  of  the  metal  keep- 
ers that  ordinarily  is  bolted 
to  the  concrete  floor  to  guide  the  sliding 
stall  door  in  its  track  was  lying  on  the 
ground.  It  had  come  off,  he  concluded, 
from  the  impact  of  the  horse's  kicking 
the  door.  Lundy  had  made  a  point  of 
telling  reporters  at  the  time  that  Alydar 
had  a  habit  of  kicking  the  heavy,  solid 
oak  stall  door.  Stone,  however,  says 
there  were  no  marks  that  night  on  the 
door  to  indicate  such  an  occurrence, 
although  Hatfield  says  she  noticed  a 
mark  on  the  wall  near  the  door. 

When  a  stall  is  closed,  the  door  is 
anchored  at  top,  middle,  and  bottom 
and  lies  flush  against  the  floor  and  walls, 
with  no  room  for  a  hoof  or  leg  to  push 
between  them.  Dr.  Bramlage  assumed 
that  the  horse  had  somehow  kicked 
through  the  door  itself  and  fallen,  creat- 
ing a  bending  force  that  fractured  the 
bone.  "That's  the  only  way  it  could 
have  happened,"  he  insists.  "He  had  to 
have  caught  it  and  fallen.  He  simply 
couldn't  have  kicked  the  door  hard 
enough  to  break  the  bone.  That  bone  is 
the  densest  bone  in  the  horse's  body, 
and  it  takes  a  tremendous  force,  a  huge 
force,  to  break  it."  He  says  he 
has  seen  that  sort  of  injury  only  in  horses 
who  had  been  running  and  hit 
something,  had  caught  the  leg  in  a  hole 
or  a  fence,  or  had  been  struck  by  an 
automobile. 

Dixon  speculates  that  Alydar  must 
have  kicked  with  a  sort  of  "torque 
action."  According  to  leading  equine 
orthopedic  specialist  Dr.  Dennis 
Meagher  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Davis,  such  an  injury  is  possible, 
though  "uncommon."  Other  equine 
specialists,  however,  when  consulted, 
agree  with  Dr.  Bramlage  that  such  an 
injury  is  unlikely  if  not  impossible.  Dr. 
Gustave  Fackelman,  orthopedic  special- 
ist at  Tufts  University  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  in  Massachusetts,  says 
that  in  all  his  years  of  practice,  he  never 


saw  such  an  injury  as  a  result  of  a  kick  to 
a  stall  door  or  wall.  Such  injuries  are 
usually  caused,  he  says,  by  trauma,  such 
as  being  hit  by  an  automobile  or  being 
kicked  by  another  horse.  Trainers  and 
farm  managers,  too,  are  puzzled  by  a 
horse  alone  in  a  dark,  quiet  barn  lashing 
out  so  violently.  Generally,  horses  kick 
in  response  to  a  stimulus,  to  express 
anger  or  good  spirits,  or  to  get 
attention. 

Nevertheless,  Dixon's  report  was  ac- 
cepted without  question  by  Alydar's 
London  insurers.  According  to  Mat- 
thew Pragnell  of  the  Hogg  Insurance 
Brokers,  who  placed  Calumet's  insur- 
ance in  London,  the  report  was  one  of 
the  best  he  had  seen,  complete  with  a 
photograph  of  the  broken  "hinge"  on 
the  door.  The  resultant  payoff  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  equine  insurance 
and  also  one  of  the  quickest.  Alydar  had 
been  insured  for  between  $35  million 
and  $40  million,  including  coverage  for 
holders  of  breeding  rights  and  breeding 
seasons.  The  bulk  of  Calumet's  share, 
$20.5  million,  was  taken  immediately 
by  First  City.  Most  of  the  checks  went 
through  Equus,  the  insurance  company 
owned  by  Lundy's  sister.  A  payment 
made  out  jointly  to  MidLantic  and  Joe 
and  Don  Cochonours's  Triple  C  Thor- 
ostock  is  still  in  litigation  because  of  a 
suit  by  MidLantic. 

Dixon  recommended  payment,  he 
says,  because  he  had  found  no  reason  to 
question  Alydar's  injury,  and  he  is  em- 
phatic that  there  was  no  "moral  risk," 
since  Alydar  was  worth  more  alive  than 
dead.  Technically,  however,  at  least  in 
the  short  run,  Alydar  was  actually 
worth  more  dead  than  alive. 

With  between  fifteen  and  twenty  life- 
time breeding  rights,  many  of  which 
included  bonus  seasons  (two  mares  that 
year)  already  taken,  and  a  large  number 
of  breeding  seasons  for  1991  already 
sold,  Alydar  would  bring  in  very  little 
cash  for  the  coming  year.  In  fact,  with  so 
many  breeding  commitments  already 
paid  for  or  traded,  and  with  a  number  of 
seasons  accounted  for  by  foal-sharing 
arrangements,  Alydar  was  actually 
bringing  in  far  less  annually  than  the 
total  amount  for  which  he  had  been 
insured.  According  to  one  document 
Calumet  furnished  to  an  insurer,  in- 
come from  Alydar's  stud  fees  in  previ- 
ous years  had  been  less  than  $5  million. 
And  as  the  horse,  who  would  have 
turned  sixteen  during  the  1991  breeding 


season,  grew  older,  he  would  have 
become  less  and  less  likely  to  be  able  to 
service  the  hundred  mares  that  Calumet 
had  been  breeding  him  to  in  order  to 
satisfy  contractual  agreements  and  the 
farm's  need  for  cash.  Some  suggest  that 
Alydar  may  even  have  been  overbooked 
for  1991. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  Calumet  had 
little  to  gain  from  Alydar's  death,  and 
right  after  it  things  began  to  unravel.  An 
incident  that  took  place  at  the  annual 
Eclipse  awards  dinner  in  February  in 
San  Francisco  showed  how  high  family 
tensions  were  already  running.  Crimi- 
nal Type  was  to  be  named  Horse  of  the 
Year,  the  first  Calumet  horse  to  be  so 
honored  since  Citation  in  1948.  Accord- 
ing to  observers,  Bertha  Wright  and  her 
daughter  Cindy  Wright  Lundy  were 
seated  at  a  table  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  prominent  table  where 
Cindy's  estranged  husband,  J.  T.  Lun- 
dy, sat  next  to  his  assistant  and  compan- 
ion, Janice  Heinz.  While  Lundy  and 
trainer  D.  Wayne  Lukas  were  accepting 
their  awards,  Bertha  Wright  interrupt- 
ed the  proceedings,  screaming,  "Don't 
forget  the  Wrights!" 

It  went  downhill  from  there.  Credi- 
tors, who  no  longer  had  Alydar  as 
collateral,  began  looking  around  for 
something  else  substantial  and  found 
little  that  wasn't  encumbered  by  debt  or 
tied  up  in  Lundy's  deals.  Calumet  was 
like  a  gold  mine,  says  Veitch,  that  had 
been  sold  to  twenty  different  people.  In 
late  March,  Lundy  again  tried,  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  restructure  Calumet's  debt. 
On  April  3  he  resigned.  That  same  day, 
officials  from  CommerceNational 
Bank,  acting  for  the  Wright  trust,  ar- 
rived at  the  farm  and  announced  that  a 
new  chief  operating  officer,  John  Ward, 
had  been  appointed.  They  reportedly 
searched  Heinz's  handbag  before  letting 
her  depart.  The  next  month,  the  Wright 
family  fired  Lundy's  friend  Robey. 

Ward  and  his  colleagues  were  sent  in, 
he  says,  as  an  "army  and  Red  Cross.  We 
hoped  we  wouldn't  be  needed."  But 
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things  were  far  worse  than  anyone  had 
imagined,  and  as  bills  and  complaints 
flooded  in,  the  total  amount  of  farm 
debt  mounted  from  an  estimated 
$60  million  to  twice  that.  There  was 
even  a  $50,000  bill  from  A.  J.  Foyt, 
reportedly  the  cost  of  removing  Calu- 
met's logo  from  his  racing  vehicles. 

On  July  11,  Calumet  Inc.  filed  for 
bankruptcy,  and  Ward,  representing 
the  Wright  trust,  began  looking  for  a 
buyer.  But  lots  of  bankrupt  businesses 
were  on  the  block.  Despite  rumors  of 
interest  by  the  Japanese  and  by  rap 
singer  Hammer,  there  were  no  immedi- 
ate rescuers  at  hand,  and  plans  were 
made  to  sell  Calumet's  remaining 
horses — except  the  stallions,  which 
were  to  be  sold  separately — at  auction  in 
November.  The  farm  itself,  it  appeared, 
would  have  to  be  sold  virtually  on  the 
courthouse  steps. 

Lawsuits  began,  including  one  an 
attorney  called  "the  mother  of  all  litiga- 
tions." The  Wright  family,  discovering 
that  less  than  a  million  dollars  remained 
in  the  family  trust,  has  sued  Com- 
merceNational  Hank  forno  protecting 
its  interests.  Attorneys  foi   th<    Wrights 
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have  argued  that  the  bank,  their  trustee, 
turned  a  blind  eye  as  Lundy  operated 
Calumet  without  concern  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  family. 

Don  Sturgill,  attorney  for  Bertha 
Wright,  estimates  that  if  Calumet's 
sources  of  income  as  well  as  its  debts  are 
taken  into  account,  Lundy  ran  through 
as  much  as  $300  million.  As  a  former 
employee  put  it,  "Everyone  made  mon- 
ey but  Calumet."  Lundy  seems  to  have 
made  a  great  deal,  although  no  one  yet 
knows  how  much.  According  to  racing 
community  gossip,  he  paid  himself  a 
10  percent  commission  on  the  sale  of  all 
Calumet  horses  and  breeding  rights,  as 
well  as  appropriating  a  number  of 
breeding  rights  to  Calumet's  stallions 
for  himself. 

Bertha  Wright,  who  does  not  wish  to 
criticize  her  son-in-law  publicly,  she 
says,  because  he  is  the  father  of  her 
grandchildren,  admits  that  Lundy's  re- 
ports to  the  family  on  Calumet's  affairs 
had  been  "sketchy."  As  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  Wright— Calumet 
regime,  she  feels  especially  saddened  by 
the  farm's  downfall.  "We  were  like  the 
New  York  Yankees  of  the  horse  world 
at  that  time, "  she  says.  Of  the  debacle  of 
the  past  year,  she's  philosophical:  "I 
can't  do  a  thing  about  it.  You  eat 
yourself  up  or  go  on." 

Her  daughter  Cindy,  who  has  been 
living  out  West  and  is  now  a  born-again 
Christian,  could  be  commenting  on 
forty  years  of  family  history  when  she 
notes:  "This  is  a  story  where  people  did 
a  lot  of  things  right  and  a  lot  of  things 
wrong.  We  all  did  a  lot  of  things  wrong. 
In  my  opinion  now,  we  should  let  it  all 
go.  Only  one  man — and  I  don't  mean 
man — can  be  the  judge.  All  of  us — we 
can  only  ask  forgiveness." 

At  the  Calumet  trophy  exhibit  at 
Lexington's  Kentucky  Horse  Park  is  a 
quote  from  the  obituary  the  Thorough- 
bred Record  ran  for  Warren  Wright,  Sr., 
on  January  6,  1951:  "In  a  sport  that  has 
its  integrity  sometimes  questioned,  his 
was  above  the  reproach  of  even  the  most 
scurrilous  critics.  The  world  knew  .  .  . 
that  when  the  Calumets  went  down  as 
they  sometimes  did,  they  went  down 
leveling  with  all  the  turrets  blazing." 
Forty  years  later,  however,  when  Calu- 
met went  down  slowly  and  painfully, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  it  was  not  to 
the  sound  ofhoofbeats  and  trumpets  but 
to  the  bant',  of  an  auctioneer's  hammer 
and  the  pounding  of  a  judge's  gavel.    I  I 
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ternal  grandfather.  (Some  said  Wilson  !] 
entrepreneurship  came  from  Ribbles 
dale's  father-in-law,   Sir  Charles  Ten 
nant,  heir  to  a  Glasgow  bleach  fortune 
who  shrewdly  diversified  his  commei 
cial  interests.)  Ribblesdale  had  such  arisj 
tocratic  hauteur  that  friends  dubbed  hir 
"The  Ancestor,"  and  John  Singer  Sari 
gent    immortalized    it    in    his    famouj 
painting  of  Ribblesdale  that  hangs  i;; 
London's  National  Gallery.   With  hii 
subject     in     riding     boots,     buckskiii 
breeches,  silk  top  hat,  and  massive  over 
coat,  Sargent  makes  a  cogent  statemen 
about  the  self-assurance  of  the  Englisl 
ruling  class. 

Wilson  swiftly  gained  that  self-assur- 
ance.  A  hitchhiking  holiday  througl 
Portugal  in  1936  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  Pilkington,  then  a  Sotheby': 
director.  Wilson  was  in  his  early  twen- 
ties and  had  been  supervising  distribu- 
tion for  the  English  Connoisseur,   the 
forerunner  of  this  magazine,  which  was 
headquartered  in  London  at  the  time 
Pilkington  arranged  for  the  chairmar 
and  senior  directors  of  Sotheby's  tc 
interview  Wilson.  Recognizing  that  hi; 
social  contacts  could  be  useful  to  them 
they  offered  him  a  job  in  the  furniturt 
department.  But  Wilson — or  "PCW,' 
as  colleagues  would  refer  to  him — was 
soon  cataloging  sales  and  showing  a  stiff 
determination   to   succeed.    When   the 
twenty-five-year-old  was  made  a  direc- 
tor,   he    was    allowed    to    buy    about 
$25,000  worth  of  shares  in  the  compa- 
ny, the  first  of  many  such  purchases. 
His  marriage  the  previous  year  to  Helen 
Ranken,  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do 
businessman,    helped   make   the  stock 
purchase     possible.     (Although     they 
would   divorce   in    1947,    they   would 
remain  friends  until  Wilson's  death.) 

Scatters  expressed  shock  at  having  a 
son  in  "trade."  But  Wilson  continued  to 
embrace  the  trappings  of  high  society — 
on  his  own  terms.  Wilson  was  instantly 
acceptable  in  that  era  of  leisured  coun- 
try-house visits  but  had  too  much  ener- 
gy to  be  detained  by  drawing-room  i 
chatter.  He  would,  however,  do  almost 
anything  to  entice  a  potential  client. 
Invited  shooting  once  by  the  earl  ot 
Powys  at  the  Powys  castle  in  Wales, 
Wilson  at  one  point  abandoned  his  gun  i 
to  buy  a  famille  verte  teapot  he  had  , 
spotted  in  a  local  antiques  shop.  That 
sort  of  vigilance  was  not  lost  on  the  man 
who'd  arranged  for  his  first  interview 
with  Sotheby's.  Whereas  Wilson  had  a 
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wide  range  of  interests,  Pilkington's 
expertise  was  in  early  music  and 
harpsichords.  Sotheby's  had  yet  to  shed 
its  image  as  a  book  auction  house, 
and  the  directors  were  not  skilled  at  that 
point  in  dealing  with  the  pressures  of 
competition. 

During  the  1950s,  Sotheby's  began  to 
attract  the  international  collectors  Wil- 
son was  always  sure  it  could.  Believing 
also  that  Americans  needed  more  out- 
lets than  the  New  York  salesrooms,  he 
made  repeated  scouting  trips  west.  Ear- 
ly on,  he  charmed  the  lawyers  of  the  late 
William  Weinberg,  a  German  banker 
and  longtime  New  Yorker.  Shattered 
by  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  three  children 
in  Nazi  concentration  camps,  Weinberg 
began  collecting  Impressionist  paint- 
ings, including  ten  van  Goghs.  Wilson's 
gift  for  courting  was  matched  by  his 
understanding  of  media.  The  1957  sale 
of  Weinberg's  paintings  was  televised, 
made  newspaper  headlines,  and  includ- 
ed a  preview  attended  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. It  was  the  first  specialist  sale  of 
Impressionists  ever  held  in  London  and 
fetched  $911,000.  U.S.  Art  Objects 
LURED  TO  LONDON,  ran  the  headline 
in  The  New  York  Times. 

A  year  later,  Wilson  followed  up  with 
a  second  coup.  Jakob  Goldschmidt, 
who  was  one  of  the  few  collectors  able 
to  escape  Nazi  Germany  with  important 
paintings,  had  died  in  New  York.  His 
Impressionist  works  went  to  his  son, 
Erwin,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided 
among  Erwin  and  his  two  sons.  Having 
sold  some  Old  Masters,  including  an  El 
Greco  and  a  Van  Dyck,  for  the  family  in 
1956,  Wilson  had  already  gained  their 
favor.  Erwin  Goldschmidt,  in  fact,  had 
gone  to  London  and  taken  rooms  at  the 
Savoy  to  decide  whether  Sotheby's  or 
its  rival,  Christie's,  would  sell  the  re- 
maining collection.  Sir  Alec  Martin,  the 
conservative  chairman  of  Christie's, 
was  in  one  room  while  Goldschmidt 
interviewed  Wilson  and  an  associate  in 
another.  "I  like  this  lot  much  better," 
Goldschmidt  said  to  his  secretary.  That 
encounter  later  prompted  Goldschmidt 
to  release  the  collection's  seven  most 
important  works  to  Sotheby's:  three 
paintings  by  Manet,  including  the  well- 
known  street  scene  of  a  public  holiday, 
La  Rue  Mosnier  aux  Drapeaux;  van 
Gogh's  Jardin  Public  a  Aries;  Renoir's  La 
Pensee;  and  two  Cezannes. 

Again  Wilson   contacted   the  press, 
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personally  calling  the  daunting  British 
newspaper  baron  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
who  was  a  close  friend  of  Scatters's. 
Wilson  decided  to  increase  attention  by 
making  the  auction  an  evening  sale — the 
first  in  London  since  the  eighteenth 
century.  Among  the  invited  guests  were 
Somerset  Maugham,  Kirk  Douglas, 
Dame  Margot  Fonteyn,  and  Lady  (Win  - 
ston)  Churchill.  Wilson's  unflappability 
at  the  rostrum  had  already  been  noted 
by  Goldschmidt:  "That  guy  is  as  cool 
as  a  cucumber.  He's  just  too  English 
to  be  true." 

The  Daily  Express  account  of  October 
16,  1958,  captured  the  evening's  drama: 
"At  9:35,  tall,  dinner-jacketed  Mr.  Peter 
Wilson,  Chairman  of  Sotheby's  and 
auctioneer  of  the  night,  climbed  the 
steps  of  the  pulpit-like  rostrum  in  the 
green- walled  main  saleroom.  Chubby- 
cheeked  Wilson  blinked  in  the  glare  of 
the  massed  TV  lamps,  ran  his  eye  over 
the  mink-  and  diamond-dappled  audi- 
ence .  .  .  and  rapped  firmly  with  his 
ivory  gavel."  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
groundbreaking  sale,  with  the  highest 
bid  ever  made  for  an  Impressionist 
painting.  One  of  the  two  Cezannes, 
Garcon  au  Gilet  Rouge,  fetched  an  un- 
precedented $620,000.  And  before 
bringing  down  the  hammer  for  the  last 
time,  Wilson  delivered  a  coup  de  grace 
of  British  understatement:  "What,  will 
no  one  offer  any  more?" 

His  brashness  aside,  Wilson  was  the 
obvious  choice  to  succeed  Pilkington 
when  he  retired  in  1958.  The  partners 
had  grown  tired  of  what  they  saw  as 
Pilkington's  lackluster  performance  and 
were  unhappy  about  a  sale  he  had  re- 
portedly miscataloged.  The  speed  with 
which  Wilson  grasped  his  opportunities 
and  boldly  publicized  events  had  taken 
the  British  establishment  by  surprise.  Is 
this  the  manner  in  which  a  gentleman 
should  operate?  they  asked,  rankled  as 
they  were  by  the  sort  of  showmanship 
that  would  later  prompt  Wilson  to  com- 
mission Ian  Fleming  to  write  a  James 
Bond  thriller  set  in  Sotheby's  for  the 
house's  yearbook  in  1963.  The  writer 
Bruce  Chatwin,  who  worked  briefly  at 
Sotheby's  in  the  1960s,  showed  how 
Wilson's  opportunism  could  backfire  in 
a  portrait  from  his  posthumously  pub- 
lished What  Am  I  Doing  Here.  In  it 
Chatwin  relates  how  a  Spanish  duke 
whose  collection  Wilson  was  eyeing 
asked  the  chairman  to  leave  his  palace — 
in  the  middle  of  lunch — after  Wilson 


candidly   told   him    what   his   Guardis 
might  fetch  at  auction. 

Within  the  house,  too,  Wilson  was 
known  for  his  ruthless  determination  to 
have  his  own  way — masked  by  the 
utmost  politesse.  So  single-minded  was 
he  in  his  dream  of  international  glory  for 
Sotheby's  that  he  failed  to  see  how  his 
blatancy  might  alarm  others.  With  that 
same  blindness  in  operation,  he  would 
polish  friendships  to  gain  a  sale  and  drop 
them  afterward.  He  once  explained  to  a 
colleague,  "One  sees  these  people  for 
six  months  without  end,  then  one  sells 
their  things,  and  after  that  they  seem  to 
fade  in  a  strange  way."  Actually,  Wil- 
son seemed  to  have  little  interest  in 
close  friendships.  He  was  a  loner  and 
secretive. 

ilson  was  a  tradi- 
tionalist, and  the 
south  of  France  had 
been  the  Englishman's 
home  abroad  since  the 
nineteenth  century.  He 
already  owned  a  house 
near  St.  Tropez  when  he 
learned  in  1961  that  the  Chateau  de 
Clavary  was  for  sale.  Later  that  year,  he 
purchased  the  chateau,  in  the  hills  three 
miles  outside  Grasse,  a  town  now  over- 
built and  still  a  center  for  perfume 
making.  But  Grasse  does  not  interrupt 
the  peace  of  Clavary.  The  name,  a 
corruption  of  Calvary,  was  inspired  by 
the  stations  of  the  cross  that  once  led 
from  nearby  Notre  Dame  de  Vaucluse 
to  a  Romanesque  pilgrimage  chapel  at 
the  hill's  summit. 

The  early-nineteenth-century  cha- 
teau was  built  in  a  Neoclassical  style 
similar  to  that  of  the  innovative  Claude- 
Nicolas  Ledoux,  Madame  du  Barry's 
handpicked  architect.  The  designer's 
imaginative  streak  can  be  seen  in  the 
exterior  walls,  which  are  flecked  with 
golden  pebbles.  Surrounded  by  forested 
land,  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  owner  and  then  another  French 
family  until  the  1920s.  It  was  then 
purchased  by  the  wealthy  American 
Russell  Greeley,  who  lived  there  with 
his  friend  Franqois  de  Gouy  d' Arcy.  The 
most  idiosyncratic  reminder  of  the  de 
Gouy  d'Arcy-Greeley  days  is  the  ce- 
ment tree  trunk  sunk  between  cork  and 
eucalyptus  trees  in  the  garden.  It  was 
"planted"  by  writer  Jean  Cocteau,  one 
ot  their  regular  visitors. 

Both  Greeley  and  de  Gouy  d'Arcy 
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were  painters,  but  it  was  the  latter  who 
attracted  the  avant-garde  among  the 
day's  artists.  Their  friend  Picasso  creat- 
ed a  circular  abstract  black-and-white 
mosaic  in  the  entrance-hall  floor.  (Not 
long  before  his  death  in  1973,  Picasso 
suddenly  turned  up  in  an  old  Cadillac, 
saying  he'd  like  to  see  the  mosaic  one 
last  time.)  The  composers  Igor  Stravin- 
sky and  Francis  Poulenc  were  often  at 
Clavary.  Dadaist  Francis  Picabia,  who 
had  a  place  nearby,  would  stop  in.  The 
British  artist  Nina  Hamnett  stayed  at 
Clavary  and  wrote  of  its  grounds:  "The 
yellow  flowers  in  the  sunlight  were  so 
bright  and  dazzling  that  one  had  to  blink 
one's  eyes  for  a  few  seconds  before  one 
could  see."  Of  a  dinner  there  with 
Stravinsky,  she  wrote:  "We  always  had 
a  tin  of  caviare  presse  which  I  had  to 
spread  thinly  on  toast.  Stravinsky  seized 
a  spoon  and  dug  spoonfuls  out  of  the  tin 
and  then  played  on  our  harmonium  the 
fair  tune  out  of  Petrouchka." 

Clavary  was  seized  by  the  Gestapo 
during  World  War  II.  Afterward,  it  was 
bought  by  a  real  estate  developer  who, 
fortunately,  did  nothing  with  it.  When 
Wilson  became  Clavary's  proprietor  in 
1961 ,  there  were  still  traces  of  the  happi- 
er, prewar  days.  He  discovered  a  heap  of 
empty  gin  bottles,  which  had  been  the 
teatime  drink  of  Greeley,  who  furtively 
manipulated  the  alcohol  into  his  cup. 

A  more  aesthetic  leftover  from  the 
chateau's  earlier  times  was  some  work 
by  the  Cuban  Surrealist  architect  Emilio 
Terry,  who  was  kept  endlessly  busy  by 
all  the  1920s  fantasists  and  who  built 
additions  to  the  Chateau  Groussay  for 
the  French-raised  Mexican  millionaire 
and  tastemaker  Charles  de  Beistegui — 
famous  for  his  Venice  ball.  Included  at 
Clavary  are  two  console  tables,  with 
elegant  jagged  faux-stone  bases,  and 
plaster  obelisks  in  the  entrance  hall. 
Terry's  stone  entrance  gates,  designed 
to  resemble  a  ruined  archway,  also 
remain  at  Clavary.  Before  the  architect 
had  even  completed  them,  Greeley  de- 
cided that  the  ruin  needed  further  dra- 
matization— and  he  dynamited  the  two 
columns.  So  the  entrance  to  Clavary  is 
not  authentic  but,  like  the  cement  tree 
trunk,  one  more  bit  of  artifice. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  buildings 
that  make  up  the  estate,  including  an 
imposing  pink-washed  pavilion  with 
expansive  windows,  a  farmhouse,  and  a 
guest  annex.  The  adjoining  structures, 
however,  are  only  Stepping-stones  to 


the  chateau  itself.  After  walking  up  a 
cobbled  avenue  flanked  by  myrtles  and 
cypresses,  you  enter  through  wooden 
double  doors  and  are  greeted  by  a 
sixteenth-century  bronze  dragon.  The 
work,  by  Florentine  sculptor  Fontana, 
is  believed  to  have  been  part  of  a  foun- 
tain. It  stands  on  an  Italian  pietro  duro 
table  that  came  from  one  of  the  many 
sales  decimating  Britain's  Warwick 
Castle  over  the  years.  A  short  flight  of 
stairs  leads  to  the  entrance  hall,  elegant- 
ly dominated  by  the  Picasso  floor. 
Completed  about  1930,  the  mosaic  is 
nonetheless  highly  suggestive  of  Picas- 
so's earlier  Harlequin  period.  (Like  the 
chateau  furnishings,  the  mosaic  can  be 
sold  separately  or  kept  by  Wilson's  son 
Philip.)  Its  abstract  look  suits  Terry's 
two  Surrealist  marble-topped  console 
tables  and  his  pair  of  obelisks  in  the 
alcoves  on  either  side  of  the  door. 
Wilson's  fascination  with  sculpture  be- 
comes evident  in  the  hall,  where  two 
ancient  Egyptian  hawks — one  made  of 
diorite,  the  other  of  sandstone — crouch 
on  the  console  tables. 

To  the  left  of  the  haW,  faux  bois  doors 
lead  to  the  drawing  room,  which  is 
painted  a  rich  shade  of  blue-green.  The 
fireplace  wall  is  covered  with  paintings, 
including  a  large  still  life  by  Louis  XIV's 
sporting  painter,  Alexandre-Franqois 
Desportes,  depicting  flowers,  fruit,  and 
game,  with  a  hunting  dog  and  a  cat. 
Another  Wilson  favorite  is  showcased 
in  the  drawing  room:  the  Strasbourg 
artist  Hin.  (Wilson's  1963  sale  of  Nico- 
las de  Largilliere's  famous  portrait  La 
Belle  Strasbourgeoise  spurred  an  interest 
in  the  Strasbourg  school.)  The  group  of 
Hins — most  of  which  show  dead 
game — surround  a  rendering  of  a  collec- 
tor's cabinet  by  the  seventeenth-century 
German  painter  Joseph  Heinz.  Below 
the  cabinet  and  above  a  card  table  with 
two  high-backed  Russian  Neoclassical 
chairs  is  a  picture  of  baying  wolves 
attributed  to  Desportes's  contemporary 
Jean-Baptiste  Oudry. 

A  pair  of  William  IV  console  tables, 
originally  in  Windsor  Castle,  grace  ei- 
ther end  of  the  drawing  room.  A  center 
table  features  an  elaborately  carved 
frieze  by  Toro,  an  eighteenth-century 
Provencal  architect  and  designer.  Wil- 
son had  a  particular  affection  for 
bronzes  and  heads — a  number  of  which 
re  st  on  t.ibletops  and  mantelpieces.  One 
of  the  more  notable  is  an  Egyptian 
granite  head  from  the  Eighteenth  Dy- 


nasty. On  the  wall  opposite  the  Des- 
portes is  another  still  life,  titled  Wolf 
Hound  with  Pheasant,  by  the  seven- 
teenth-century Dutch  sporting  painter  i 
Jan  Weenix.  Wilson  also  found  pleasure 
in  art  that  was  linked  to  the  south  of 
France.  Above  a  nineteenth-century 
Dresden  ebony  cabinet  is  a  landscape  of 
the  coast  by  a  local  nineteenth-century 
painter,  Paul  Guigou.  There  is  also  a 
Provenqal  landscape  by  the  English  art- 
ist Augustus  John. 

Another  set  of  faux  bois  doors  across 
the  hall  from  the  drawing  room  opens 
onto  the  dining  room.  The  walls  are 
white  faux  marble  and  the  circular  En- 
glish marquetry  table  is  made  of  yew 
wood.  At  the  far  end  of  the  room  is  a 
grandfather  clock  and  barometer  by 
Lepaute  with  cases  by  Jacob-Desmalter. 
(There  is  a  pair  similar  to  these  French 
Directoire  examples  in  the  Grand 
Trianon  at  Versailles.)  An  Empire 
brass-and-gilt  chandelier  lends  a  regal 
touch.  Opposite  a  pier  glass  is  an  engag- 
ing painting  of  a  sleeping  boy  by  the 
seventeenth-century  Dutch  painter 
Bernhardt  Keil.  Below  it  is  a  Claude 
Lorraine— style  landscape  by  the  Flemish 
painter  Pieter  van  Bloemen,  who  trav- 
eled throughout  Italy  in  the  late  seven- 
teenth century  and  called  himself  Ori- 
zonte;  also  in  the  room  are  seven  oblong 
over-door  paintings  depicting  scenes 
from  famous  classical  works  by  the 
Italian  artist  Polidoro. 

Shallow  stone  stairs  lead  to  the  second 
floor  and  the  room  Wilson  turned  into 
his  library  in  the  1970s.  Its  cream  yellow 
bookcases  are  of  elm  wood.  Besides  an 
eighteenth-century  English  ship  desk, 
which  sits  next  to  a  window  with  a 
restful  garden  view,  the  room  is  domi- 
nated by  ceramics.  These  range  from 
Chinese  and  Japanese  vases  to  majolica 
plates  and  Provenqal  faiences. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  upstairs 
passage  is  Wilson's  bedroom,  with  a 
distinctly  Edwardian  bathroom.  A  sim- 
ple space,  the  bedroom  also  houses  a 
portrait  of  a  man  in  black  by  a  local 
seventeenth-century  artist,  Sebastien 
Bourdon,  described  as  a  follower  of 
Bartolome  Murillo.  On  the  walls  beside 
the  bed  are  sepia  drawings  by  Toro.  The 
floor  is  rounded  out  by  two  other 
understatedly  furnished  bedrooms. 
One,  however,  proffers  a  familial  touch 
with  a  Thomas  Lawrence  portrait  of 
Wilson's  great-great-grandfather,  the 
second     Lord     Ribblesdale.     Another 
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flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  tower  bed- 
room, again  kept  simple  with  a  bed  and 
an  oil  painting  of  Cannes  by  the  English 
painter  Nash  done  in  1820,  when  it  was 
still  a  fishing  village. 

Wilson  chose  pictures,  sculpture,  and 
furniture  not  for  the  artist's  or  maker's 
name  but  because  he  liked  the  pieces. 
Some  of  the  names,  such  as  the  Stras- 
bourg artists  Hin,  Const,  and  Keil, 
suggest  Wilson's  rarefied  knowledge  of 
often  underrated  talents.  Nor  did  Wil- 
son turn  to  a  recognized  interior  design- 
er. The  entrance  hall's  marble  work,  for 
instance,  was  executed  by  a  craftsman 
from  Grasse.  It  took  him  three  months, 
after  which  Wilson  decided  that  mar- 
bling at  such  quality  was  too  expensive 
an  enterprise.  Wilson  chose  a  friend, 
decorator  Felix  Harbord,  to  design  the 
library.  The  elm  bookcases  have  an 
elegance  that  lends  dignity  to  what 
vvould  otherwise  be  an  ordinary  villa 
•oom.  Harbord  had  a  distinguished  list 
af  clients,  ranging  from  the  political 
lostess  Lady  Pamela  Berry  to  Ernst- 
August,  prince  of  Hanover.  AtClavary, 
^iarbord  also  painted  frescoes  in  the  hall 
of  the  guest  annex,  which  is  set  amid 
foliage  on  the  grounds. 

ilson  sometimes 
used  the  chateau  to 
his  business  advan- 
tage. He  invited  col- 
leagues, dealers,  and  art 
historians  there,  rather 
than  join  the  Cote 
d'Azur  beau  monde.  As 
Sotheby's  high-profile  chairman,  he 
vas  often  sought  out.  Dirk  Bogarde 
i>vas  a  neighbor  with  whom  he  would 
ine,  but  Wilson  preferred  him  as  an 
ictor  to  the  writer  he  had  become.  "He 
>uts  things  in  such  an  odd  way  that  you 
eed  to  disappear  to  the  lavatory  to  look 
t  all  up, "  Wilson  once  said  to  a  friend.  "I 
wonder  who  could  have  put  him  on  to 
iterature."  Instead  of  the  bathroom, 
:hough,  Wilson  would  escape  to  a  secret 
pace  reached  through  a  concealed  door 
off  the  dining  room  and  up  a  flight  of 
lalf-stairs.  Only  a  chosen  few — mostly 
dealers — were  granted  passage  to  this 
musty  hideout  stacked  with  objets  and 
measures. 

Wilson  was  the  quintessential  gentle- 
man, and  his  entertainment  style  at 
Clavary  was  decidedly  low-key.  There 
were  a  lot  of  intimate  dinners,  which  his 
French  cook  would  both  prepare  and 


serve;  Wilson  had  no  butler.  When  he 
was  bored  with  guests — particularly 
those  whose  presence  was  not  expected 
to  lead  to  a  sale — he  would  sometimes 
arrange  to  have  a  telephone  call  take  him 
away  for  nearly  an  hour.  If  there  were 
only  males  in  the  house,  Wilson  enjoyed 
swimming  nude  in  the  huge  45,500- 
cubic-foot  pool  next  to  the  house, 
which  was  a  lake  that  had  been  reshaped 
and  outfitted  with  a  waterfall  and  a 
palm-lined  island. 

But  if  Wilson's  entertaining  was 
something  short  of  brilliant,  his  guest 
lists  were  not  without  sparkle.  In  his 
more  than  twenty  years  at  Clavary,  his 
visitors  included  Belgium's  King  Leo- 
pold (who  maintained  a  splendid  villa 
in  nearby  Cap  Ferrat),  Francophiles 
Charles  and  Jayne  Wrightsman,  the 
actor  David  Niven,  Alfred  Taubman, 
and  Douglas  Cooper,  the  flamboyant 
collector  of  Cubist  art  whose  sharp 
mind  and  tongue  kept  the  host  forever 
amused.  Wilson  required  his  friends  to 
have  a  keen  knowledge  of  art.  Art  dealer 
Jean  Chouraqui  recalls  being  quizzed  by 
Wilson  on  the  furnishings  at  Clavary.  In 
return,  when  Wilson  visited  Chouraqui 
at  Aix-en-Provence,  Chouraqui  put 
him  to  the  same  test.  Both  passed. 

Wilson  cared  for  Clavary  as  if  it  were 
the  family  home  he  never  inherited. 
That  attention  extended  to  the  garden, 
where  he  created  an  avenue  of  cypress 
trees  and  placed  about  a  dozen  statues  at 
thoughtful  intervals.  There  is  one  of  the 
painter  Titian  alongside  the  house;  be- 
side a  formal  garden  of  bay  trees  is  a 
statue  of  the  goddess  of  the  arts  and  one 
of  the  goddess  of  technology.  Wilson 
hunted  down  the  Titian  and  the  two 
goddesses  from  a  Bronx,  New  York, 
monastery  in  the  1970s.  Near  the  mean- 
dering lake-turned-pool,  Wilson  built  a 
pavilion  next  to  a  lily  pond.  The  view 
from  the  pond,  which  takes  in  several 
distant  hills,  is  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble on  the  estate.  When  he  stayed  at  the 
chateau  alone,  Wilson  enjoyed  lunching 
at  the  pond  and  then  relaxing  in  a 
hammock,  strung  up  beneath  a  pergola 
of  wisteria. 

By  the  late  1970s,  Wilson  had 
developed  a  keen  interest  in  his  Clavary 
guard,  a  former  English  policeman, 
Conway  Vincent.  Wilson  had  first  em- 
ployed him  to  watch  over  works  of  art 
en  route  from  Sotheby's  to  their  point  of 
destination  after  sale.  But  he  found  that 
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Vincent  had  a  native  intelligence.  So 
thoroughly  had  Vincent  gained  Wil- 
son's confidence  that  Wilson  used  him 
as  a  sounding  board.  Vincent  was  in- 
trigued by  Wilson — by  his  wisdom  and, 
at  the  same  time,  his  naivete  about 
everyday  culture.  Once,  as  the  two 
prepared  for  a  trip  to  Italy,  Wilson,  who 
was  on  the  Red  Brigade's  hit  list  because 
of  his  prominent  position,  insisted  they 
dress  inconspicuously.  "I  know,"  he 
said,  "why  don't  we  get  some  of  those 
blue  trousers?"  Vincent  squinted  for  a 
moment  before  realizing  that  Wilson 
meant  blue  jeans. 

Wilson's  former  wife,  Helen,  also 
became  something  of  a  fixture  at  Cla- 
vary. "Helen  brought  out  the  best  of 
Peter,"  says  Wilson's  friend  the  writer 
Joan  Haslip.  Helen's  presence,  along 
with  that  of  visiting  young  men — often 
art  students — and  his  sons,  made  for  a 
strange  melange.  For  his  part,  though, 
Wilson's  son  Philip  found  it  all  com- 
pletely natural.  "He  was  a  very  good 
father  to  us,"  he  says.  Yet  it  was  Wil- 
son's other  son,  Thomas,  an  architect 
practicing  in  France,  who  was  given  free 
rein  of  Clavary  during  his  father's  ab- 
sences. When  Wilson  retired  to  Clavary 
in  1980,  reportedly  unhappy  with 
Thomas's  management  of  the  chateau, 
the  ex-chairman  transferred  trust  to 
Philip. 

Wilson's  retirement  followed  a  twen- 
ty-two-year chairmanship  of  Soth- 
eby's. On  top  of  the  diabetes  he  had 
been  suffering  from  for  some  thirty 
years,  he  developed  leukemia.  Yet  he 
remained  the  autocrat,  brooking  no 
argument,  easing  out  colleagues  he  had 
no  use  for  but  failing  to  find  a  successor. 
He  did  attempt  to  mold  one  or  two 
candidates,  but  they  failed  to  come  up  to 
his  expectations.  Although  auction  col- 
leagues still  in  the  house  deny  there  was 
a  universal  desire  for  change,  the  part- 
ners put  up  no  resistance  when  Wilson 
left.  Perhaps  because  of  his  centralized 
reign,  Wilson  was  never  contacted  by 
Sotheby's  during  his  retirement.  As  he 
ruefully  told  Haslip,  "I'm  getting  no 
loyalty." 

Time  was  needed  for  Wilson's 
achievements  to  be  seen  in  perspective. 
The  current  chairman,  the  earl  of  Gow- 
rie,  says  of  him:  "He  was  clever  and 
witty,  and  he  made  London  the  center 
of  the  art  market."  As  Haslip  puts  it, 
"He  glamorized  auctioneering." 

When  leukemia  finally  claimed  him  in 
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1 984,  Wilson  received  a  torrent  of  no- 
tices in  the  British  press.  STAR  TURN  OF 
SOTHEBY'S,  sang  the  Sunday  Tele- 
graph's headline;  and  The  Timers  auc- 
tions correspondent,  Geraldine  Nor- 
man, covered  his  memorial  service, 
where  Earljellicoe,  she  wrote,  "likened 
Peter  Wilson's  impact  on  the  art  market 
to  that  of  Ford  on  the  mass  production 
of  cars,  Rothschild  on  banking,  and 
Fleming  on  medicine." 

As  it  had  in  life,  curiosity  swirled 
around  Wilson  in  death.  A  battle  contin- 
ues over  the  ownership  of  fourteen 
pieces  of  fourth-century  Roman  silver 
he  acquired  from  a  Lebanese  dealer  in 
1980.  For  the  last  twelve  years,  a  num- 
ber of  countries  once  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  perhaps  most  vocally  Yugosla- 
via, have  claimed  that  it  was  smuggled 
from  them.  The  legal  wrangling  has 
prevented  any  sale  of  the  silver,  now 
held  in  escrow  in  New  York,  and  some 
have  questioned  whether  Wilson  knew 
of  the  murkiness  surrounding  its  export 
documents.  Additionally,  numerous 
conspiracy  theorists,  aware  of  Wilson's 
notorious  secretiveness,  for  a  time  be- 
lieved him  to  have  been  the  infamous 
"fifth  man"  in  the  spy  scandal  implicat- 
ing Sir  Anthony  Blunt,  the  keeper  of  the 
queen's  pictures,  in  1979;  the  actual  fifth 
man  in  the  ring,  John  Cairncross,  was 
finally  named  in  1991.  (Blunt,  who  had 
spied  for  Britain  during  World  War  II, 
was  also  spying  for  Russia.) 

Peter  Wilson  lived  at  Clavary  year- 
round  for  only  four  years  before  his 
death;  it  made  an  exquisite  retirement 
refuge.  He  worked  tirelessly  in  the 
garden,  supervising  the  placement  of 
the  statuary.  This  gave  him  pleasure  but 
hardly  the  sort  to  which  he'd  grown 
accustomed.  "He  adored  a  deal,"  says 
Philip  Astley-Jones,  a  younger  friend 
and  colleague  who  often  stayed  with 
Wilson  at  the  chateau.  "He  liked  the 
fun  of  buying  four  chairs  and  selling 
two.  And  he  couldn't  resist  getting  a 
Rembrandt  off  a  client.  He  manipulated 
people — he  manipulated  every- 
body. .  .  .  What  mattered  was  getting  a 
collection  off  someone."  That  brand  of 
expediency,  as  Wilson's  own  disap- 
proving father  might  have  argued,  is 
unavoidable  in  the  "trade."  No  one 
understood  the  heady,  hellish  lot  of 
running  an  auction  house  better  than 
Peter  Wilson,  who  after  all  was  now  and 
again  heard  to  remark,  "I  think  I've 
c  reated  .i  monst<  r."   I 
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THE  BIG  CHILL 

(Continued  from  page  65) 

dent  Christopher  Burge  and  was  a 
sured  that  if  Christie's  oversaw  the  sal 
it  would  be  handled  responsibly. 

Meanwhile,  just  a  few  days  earlier,  a 
article  appeared  in  Arbetet,  a  respectej 
Stockholm  newspaper,  in  which  H3ka 
Roos,  Fredrik's  younger  brother,  state 
that  Fredrik's  massive  debts  would  n 
quire  the  estate  to  sell  somewhere  bi 
tween  five  hundred  and  fifteen  hundrc 
works,  well  over  20  percent,  "and  in  tl 
worst  case,  the  entire  collection."  H 
may  have  been  trying  to  scare  out 
quick  resolution  to  the  mounting  prob 
lems  of  his  brother's  estate  because  th 
Swedish  economy  was  plummeting 
but  it  confirmed  the  art  world's  won 
fears.  Because  of  Roos's  companies 
debts,  according  to  HSkan  Roos,  wh 
was  supposed  to  inherit  the  businesses 
the  estate  was  losing  $23,000  a  day. 

Roos's  debts,  however  surprising 
were  overshadowed  by  a  scandal  thai 
unbeknown  to  the  New  Yorkers,  ha< 
been  in  the  Swedish  press  since  hi 
AIDS-related  death.  Three  days  befor 
he  died,  the  notoriously  controllin 
Roos  had  signed  a  codicil  to  his  wii 
leaving  $1.25  million,  his  seaside  horn 
at  Nynashamn,  and  his  entire  interna 
tional  art  collection  to  his  companion  o 
the  last  six  years,  twenty-seven-year 
old  Pierre  Edihn. 

Edihn's  manifest  lack  of  interest  in  ar 
was  well-known.  Prior  to  this  codicil 
the  international  and  the  Scandinaviai 
collections   and   all   of  the   financier' 
businesses  were  to  have  gone  to  HSkan 
If,  as  HSkan  told  Arbetet,  the  debts  of  hi: 
brother's  businesses  approached  thei: 
value,  then  the  art  collection  was  by  fa1 
the  most  valuable  remaining  asset.  Vari- 
ous estimates  put  its  worth  at  betweei 
$50  million  and  $200  million  (the  estate, 
would  not  make  an  inventory  avail- 
able). According  to  the  codicil,  perhaps 
in  recognition  of  the  mounting  debts, 
Edihn's   inheritance   should   supersede 
all   other   bequests — which   essentially 
meant  that  what  HSkan  Roos  was  left 
was  worthless. 

Edihn,  fearing  a  contestation  of  the 
will,  quickly  moved  in  the  Swedish 
courts  to  have  the  document  interpreted 
with  respect  to  Swedish  law,  even 
though  the  taxes  were  to  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  Swiss  law  (Roos,  though  a  Swed- 
ish citizen,  had  been  a  resident  of  Zug, 
Switzerland,  the  world's  metal  com- 
modities trading  center).  This  move 
was  crucial,   because  Swiss  law  states 
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that  if  there  are  no  children,  half  of  an 
estate,  regardless  of  the  will,  automati- 
cally goes  to  the  deceased's  parents. 
Under  Swedish  law,  however,  in  the 
absence  of  children  the  will  stands. 

Back  in  the  middle  of  August,  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Swedish  newspa- 
per Expressen  with  a  photograph  of  a 
self-satisfied  Edihn  beside  a  copy  of  the 
codicil,  signed  by  Fredrik  Roos  in 
gnarled  script  just  two  hours  before  he 
slipped  into  a  coma.  The  picture  con- 
jured images  of  deathbed  visitations  by 
teams  of  attorneys  to  the  frail,  dying 
Roos,  and  the  newspaper  deliberately 
reinforced  this  by  tactlessly  reproduc- 
ing above  the  codicil  an  old  photograph 
!of  a  robust  Roos  standing  before  The 
Dying  Dandy,  by  Nils  Dardel,  an  early 
Swedish  Modernist.  Roos  had  bought 
the  painting  for  $500,000  and  sold  it  a 
lew  years  later  in  a  much-publicized 
transaction  for  more  than  $2  million  to 
Swedish  real  estate  speculator  Hans 
Thulin.  That  canvas,  which  like  all  of 
the  bankrupt  Thulin's  holdings  has  been 
sold  by  order  of  his  creditors,  depicts  a 
young  man  on  his  deathbed  surrounded 
by  mournful  women  and,  off  by  him- 
self, a  woeful  young  man.  It  was  an  apt 
visual  metaphor  for  Roos  and  the  trian- 
gle of  his  mother,  Lillemor,  his  devoted 
brmer  wife,  Kristin  ("Tisti"),  to  whom 
le  was  briefly  married  in  the  late  seven- 
ties, and  Edihn.  The  family  hardly 
knew  Edihn  and  was  suspicious  of  his 
motives  and  vice  versa.  It  took  several 
months  for  the  two  parties  to  sit  down 
"ind  talk  about  the  problems. 

By  October,  the  executor  of  the  estate 
was  flooded  with  inquiries  from  Ameri- 
:an  and  European  dealers.  Lowenadler, 
who  had  been  a  close  friend  of  Roos's, 
vvas  proposing  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
narket  only  a  limited  number  of  works 
)e  put  at  auction  and  the  rest  be  offered 
or  sale  privately.  Some  dealers  at- 
empted  to  broker  their  own  artists. 
Others  banded  together  to  form  buying 
olocs.  Then,  just  before  the  November 
mctions,  the  various  beneficiaries  and 
:heir  attorneys  flew  to  Paris  to  meet 
with  Christie's  executives  Martha  Baer 
ind  Diane  Upright,  who  since  August 
lad  been  trying  to  secure  the  material 
or  Christie's. 

EW  COLLECTORS  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
irt  are  as  universally  praised  by  dealers 
ind  artists  as  Roos.  "He  was  a  marvel- 
ous collector,"  says  Mary  Boone,  "cn- 
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thusiastic,  extremely  committed,  and 
he  took  risks."  Angela  Westwater  re- 
members him  as  "forceful  and  passion- 
ate about  what  he  was  doing  without 
being  arrogant  or  too  aggressive.  He 
seemed  genuinely  interested,  well  in- 
formed, and  yet  willing  to  learn  at  the 
same  time. "  He  was  always  open  to  new 
art,  and  sometimes  to  changing  his 
opinion.  Thomas  Nordanstad,  a  Swede 
who  recently  opened  a  gallery  in  New 
York,  remembers  Roos's  challenge: 
"Try  to  convince  me."  Nordanstad 
says,  "That  was  very  stimulating." 

John  Fredrik  Birger  Roos  was 
born  in  1951  in  Malmo,  Swe- 
den's third-largest  city,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  fertile  southern  region 
of  Skane.  The  third  of  four 
sons,  he  was  raised  in  a  turn-of- 
the-century  villa  with  a  view 
across  the  strait  to  Copenhagen. 
The  family  home  had  a  large  garden, 
and  when  Fredrik  became  interested  in 
golf,  his  parents  built  a  small  nine-hole" 
course  on  the  property.  According  to 
Tisti,  when  Fredrik  began  collecting  art 
in  his  early  twenties,  he  imagined  that  if 
he  made  enough  money,  he  would  buy 
the  house  and  turn  it  into  a  museum. 

The  Roos  family  fortune  was  consoli- 
dated by  Fredrik's  paternal  grandfather, 
who  helped  start  a  small  bank,  SkSnska- 
Handelsbanken,  in  the  1920s  that  took 
over  a  larger  one  and  was  renamed 
SkSnska  Banken.  SkSnska  Banken,  a 
cherished  alternative  to  the  major  banks 
of  Stockholm  and  an  important  symbol 
for  businessmen  of  the  region,  is  still  the 
largest  in  the  south  and  for  most  of 
Fredrik's  life  was  the  sixth  largest  in 
Sweden.  Fredrik's  father  and  uncle  in- 
herited their  father's  shares  and  contin- 
ued to  run  the  bank.  Fredrik,  however, 
had  no  interest  in  the  family  business. 
"He  was  at  an  early  age  already  too  big 
for  that,"  recalls  his  mother  with  a  slight 
laugh.  Two  years  ago,  at  the  height  of 
the  market,  the  family  sold  the  bank  to 
one  of  the  giants,  a  transaction  from 
which  the  Rooses  profited  handsomely. 
Roos  was  raised  in  a  liberal-minded, 
conservative  Lutheran  home  with  an 
appreciation  for  art.  He  attended  the 
finest  schools  and  was  taught  haut- 
bourgeois  values.  He  exhibited  a  knack 
for  trade  early  in  life.  One  of  the  family's 
favorite  stories  recalls  Fredrik  at  age 
cieht,  a  collector  of  marbles.  "He  was 
not  very  good  at  shooting  marbles," 


says  his  mother,  "but  every  day  he  came 
home  with  a  small  bagful.  One  day,  I 
found  a  big  box  of  lots  of  marbles  and 
wondered  where  he  got  them.  I  talked 
to  his  headmistress,  who  conducted  an 
investigation.  Apparently,  he  made  a 
deal  with  one  or  two  of  the  older  boys 
who  were  very  good  at  the  game.  He 
hired  them  to  play  for  him  and  then  gave 
them  a  share  of  the  winnings." 

Fredrik  was  equally  capable  of  work- 
ing his  determination  on  himself.  Each 
summer,  the  Roos  boys  were  sent  to  a 
different  European  country  to  work  and 
learn  the  language.  When  he  was  eigh- 
teen Fredrik  went  to  France.  While 
practicing  golf — he  had  a  fourteen 
handicap — he  kept  hitting  the  ball  to  the 
left,  to  the  right,  while  beside  him  stood 
the  French  junior  champion,  who  hit 
every  ball  straight  down  the  driving 
range.  According  to  HSkan,  "Fredrik 
looked  at  this  guy,  put  his  clubs  into  his 
bag,  and  in  a  week  had  lowered  his 
handicap  by  ten  strokes,  just  by  psycho- 
logically telling  himself  that  if  that  guy 
could  do  it,  so  could  he.  When  he 
decided  something,  then  nothing  could 
change  his  mind." 

A  few  years  later,  in  the  midseven- 
ties,  while  still  a  student  at  the  Stock- 
holm School  of  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Fredrik  spent  a 
summer  working  for  Langenskiolds,  an 
established  brokerage  firm.  So  im- 
pressed was  the  firm — perhaps  by  that 
same  zeal — that  it  offered  him  a  full- 
time  position  as  a  trader.  He  abandoned 
his  studies  and  began  his  meteoric  rise  as 
a  financier. 

After  the  worldwide  eco- 
nomic collapse  of  1931, 
Swedish  politics  came  un- 
der the  control  of  the  So- 
cial Democrats,  and  a  few 
families  took  over  Swe- 
den's financial  interests. 
They  controlled  not  only 
the  largest  bank  but  also  the  majority  of 
the  country's  top  ten  corporations,  like 
SKF  and  Saab.  In  the  late  seventies,  just 
as  socialism  was  being  challenged  at  the 
polls,  the  then  stale  financial  monolith 
began  to  break  up  as  well.  One  of  the 
first  raiders  into  that  power  structure 
was  the  self-made  Anders  Wall,  who 
also  proved  to  be  the  most  tenacious. 

In  1976,  when  Roos  was  just  twenty- 
five,  he  was  hired  by  Wall  to  manage  the 
$100  million  stock  portfolio  of  Beijerin- 
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vest,  the  firm  Wall  founded.  There, 
Roos  proved  to  have  a  brilliant  sense  of 
timing:  when  to  buy  and  sell.  During 
Roos's  years  with  Wall,  the  Swedish 
stock  market  skyrocketed,  but  Roos 
always  kept  ahead  of  the  index.  "His 
office  was  next  to  mine,  and  we  did 
things  together,"  recalls  Wall,  whose 
financial  empire  has  shrunk  considera- 
bly in  Sweden's  current  economic  crisis. 
"Early  in  his  career  he  got  to  know  other 
traders  and  people  from  the  various 
companies  and  he  got  good  information 
for  us.  Together  we  pioneered  many 
things  in  the  field  of  investment — for 
example,  selling  a  company  owned  by  a 
conglomerate  to  the  shareholders.  He 
learned  business  at  the  dinner  table." 

Since  Beijerinvest  was  a  public  com- 
pany, Roos  managed  most  of  the  funds 
conservatively,  although  there  was  a 
certain  portion  with  which  he  could 
play.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was 
trading  for  Wall's  ever-expanding  con- 
glomerate and  receiving  a  percentage, 
he  was  trading  privately  for  himself  and 
doing  extraordinarily  well.  Roos  was 
also  president  of  Piren,  which  managed 
Wall's  real  estate  holdings.  And  in  the 
late  seventies,  Roos  discovered  Udde- 
holm,  a  company  with  large  holdings  in 
iron  ore,  timber,  pulp  products,  and 
hydroelectric  power;  he  considered  it 
undervalued.  Roos,  Wall,  and  a  few 
other  partners  bought  it  for  themselves, 
and  a  year  later  they  sold  it  for  a  great 
profit  to  Tresor,  a  holding  company  in 
which  Wall  and  Roos  had  an  interest. 
Roos  later  sold  his  shares  of  Tresor  to 
Wall.  According  to  a  newspaper  ac- 
count, Roos's  profit  was  several  hun- 
dred million  kronor,  or  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars.  "This  was  basically  the  ticket 
that  gave  Fredrik  the  opportunity  to  get 
out  of  Sweden,"  says  HSkan,  "because, 
more  or  less,  he  had  to.  He  had  a  rather 
big  profit  from  this,  and  Swedish  taxes 
are  the  highest  in  Europe." 

It  was  also  around  this  time  that  Roos 
stepped  up  his  art  buying.  When  he  was 
in  his  midteens,  he  acquired  his  first 
work  of  art  with  money  his  parents  gave 
him:  a  Miro  print  from  the  Fondation 
Macght  in  the  south  of  France.  When  he 
was  twenty,  he  began  buying  Photo 
Realist  paintings.  By  the  late  seventies, 
he  was  learning  about  the  most  sought- 
after  art  from  dealers  like  Anders  Malm- 
berg — who  introduced  him  to  the  Pat- 
tern and  I  )ccoration  art  of  Robert 
Kushner,   Kim   MacConnel,   and   Brad 
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Davis — and  Jan  Eric  Lowenadler,  who 
organized  several  exhibitions  in  Stock- 
holm of  new  artists  from  New  York, 
including  everyone  from  David  Salle  to 
Jeff  Koons.  In  those  days,  when  dozens 
of  exciting  but  untested  artists  of  every 
aesthetic  persuasion  were  beginning  to 
exhibit,  if  Roos  liked  a  show,  he  tended 
to  buy  at  least  half  of  it.  At  the  time  it 
made  him  seem  keenly  perceptive  and, 
more  than  most  collectors,  willing  to 
back  those  perceptions  with  cash.  To- 
day his  abandon  looks  more  like  a 
daring  strategy  to  ensure  his  position — 
financial  and  artistic — no  matter  which 
way  the  market  or  history  went. 

In  1981,  Roos,  still  working  for  Wall, 
moved  to  London.  Wall  had  merged  his 
company  first  with  Pripps,  Sweden's 
biggest  brewery,  then  with  Volvo,  and 
now  headed  the  largest  conglomerate  in 
Sweden.  Roos  became  friends  with 
Nicholas  Logsdail,  a  sharp-eyed  Lon- 
don art  dealer  who  championed  Mini- 
malism and  was  selling  art  to  another 
budding  collector,  Charles  Saatchi. 
Roos  was  not  interested  in  Minimalism, 
but  Logsdail  and  his  Lisson  Gallery  had 
recently  discovered  some  young  British 
artists,  such  as  Tony  Cragg  and  Bill 
Woodrow,  who  were  reshaping  urban 
detritus  into  sculptures  of  aesthetic 
power  and  social  bite.  Roos  was  one  of 
the  first  to  buy  their  work,  and  he 
bought  it  in  depth. 

He  was  also  buying  art  by  the  Italians 
Clemente,  Chia,  and  Enzo  Cucchi,  the 
German  Neo-Expressionists  Kiefer  and 
Georg  Baselitz,  and  the  Americans 
Schnabel,  Salle,  and  Robert  Longo, 
among  others.  The  first  Schnabel  that 
Roos  bought  was  Death  Takes  a  Holiday, 
a  painting  on  velvet  that  many  consider 
one  of  the  artist's  finest.  About  this 
time,  he  also  maneuvered  himself  ahead 
of  New  York  City's  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  on  an  exquisite  Kiefer  painting. 

Roos  was  on  a  roll.  He  was  establish- 
ing himself  as  one  of  the  most  daring 
collectors  in  the  world,  and  he  had  made 
more  than  enough  money  to  support  his 
habit.  He  continued  to  manage  what 
was  now  Volvo's  stock  portfolio,  but  he 
soon  left  Wall's  employ  with  a  wad  of 
cash  and  a  Midas  touch  and  launched 
himself  as  an  industrialist. 

Logsdail  complained  to  Roos,  as  he 
had  to  many,  about  London's  lack  of  a 
modern-art  museum.  He  took  the  col- 
lector  to  see  an  industrial  building  off 
the   Edgeware   Road  near  his  gallery. 


The  building  was  being  offered  for  a 
modest  $750,000.  It  was  a  fine  piece  of 
Modernist  architecture,  with  high  ceil-  ,1  ]\\ 
ings  and  200,000  square  feet  of  beautiful  at 
space — more  than  twice  the  size  of  New  1 1  in; 
York  City's  Whitney  Museum  and  :1) 
more  than  six  times  the  size  of  the  yet- 
to-be-conceived  Saatchi  Museum,  ilk 
Roos  became  very  excited  about  the  i  vl 
prospect  of  making  the  structure  a  home  \; 
for  himself  and  his  collection,  even  ,  Ji 
though  what  he  owned,  while  already  of 
substantial  in  volume,  was  so  uneven  it  i  >u 
didn't  merit  its  own  museum.  Roos 
hired  surveyors  and  architects  to  draw  tfi 
up  plans  and  entertained  the  idea  for  er 
several  years,  but  he  kept  waffling,  and  ji 
the  building  was  sold  to  a  developer. 
With  Tisti,  from  whom  he  was  di- 
vorced but  who  would  continue  to  be 
invaluable  in  his  life,  he  discussed  vari- 
ous museum  plans:  "He  said  he  wanted 
to  both  live  with  and  show  his  collec- 
tion. I  said,  'I  don't  believe  you.  You're 
so  private — you  don't  even  want  people 
in  your  home.'  And  he  joked  that  it 
would  be  all  right  'if  I  were  away  for  a 
week.'  "  She  laughs.  "He  wanted  them 
to  know  and  not  to  know." 

In  1985  Roos  switched  his  residency 
to  Switzerland  and  began  turning  him- 
self into  an  industrialist.  On  the  strength 
of  the  Tresor  deal,  he  borrowed  close  to 
$20  million  from  a  Swedish  bank  and 
started  buying  companies — everything 
from  health-food  and  textile  distribu- 
tors to  manufacturers  of  industrial  ma- 
chine parts  and  tanning  beds.  Most  he 
bought  and  sold  through  Parafront,  a 
holding  company  he  founded  and 
whose  shares  he  traded  on  the  Stock- 
holm market.  He  got  burned  by  a  few 
businesses,  but  most  performed  admi- 
rably. Using  the  formula  that  had 
worked  for  him  when  he  was  with  Wall, 
Roos  also  occasionally  bought  poten- 
tially lucrative  companies  privately;  this 
is  how  he  came  to  hold  a  virtual  monop- 
oly in  Sweden  on  the  importation  of 
certain  metal  ores  from  the  Sovie 
Union.  Skandinaviska  Malm,  the  com- 
pany through  which  he  traded  them 
proved  to  be  a  cash  cow.  Eventually, 
Roos  took  Parafront  private  and  re- 
named it  RoosGruppen. 

After  the  London  museum  plan  fell 
through  and  Saatchi,  with  whom  Roos 
felt  competitive,  started  work  on  his 
own  museum,  Roos  hatched  an  alter- 
nate, daring  plan.  Right  in  the  middle  of 
Stockholm  is  a  storybook  island  that  is 
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ome  to  three  of  the  city's  most  signifi- 
cant museums,  including  the  Moderna 
useet,  Sweden's  museum  of  modern 
rt.  Its  former  director  Pontus  Hulten 
ade  the  Moderna  Museet  a  world- 
lass  institution  in  the  early  sixties  by 
putting  together  one  of  the  most  astute- 
ly selected  collections  of  postwar  art, 
which  includes  such  benchmarks  of  Pop 
Art  as  Robert  Rauschenberg's  still  scan- 
dalous Monogram,  a  combine  consisting 
of  a  stuffed  goat  jammed  into  a  dirty 
automobile  tire. 

Connected  by  a  one-lane  bridge  to 
this  island  is  a  smaller  and  even  more 
nchanted  island  called  Kastellholmen, 
former  naval  installation  with  a  medi- 
val  castle  atop  its  one  hill.  Here,  Roos 
iscovered  a  large,  vacant  seventeenth- 
entury  coal  shed  with  about  four  thou- 
and  square  feet  of  undeveloped  space 
n  each  of  its  two  floors  and  magnifi- 
cent views  of  the  city.  Beside  the  struc- 
ture was  a  chambered  rocky  outcrop, 
and  it  was  Roos's  intention  to  connect 
the  coal  shed  to  the  rock.  He  wanted  to 
create  an  apartment  for  himself  and  a 
museum,  which  he  intended  to  be  for 
the  eighties  what  the  Moderna  Museet 
had  been  for  the  fifties  and  sixties.  Roos 
elicited  the  assistance  of  Olle  Granath, 
then  director  of  the  Moderna  Museet, 
by  dangling  before  him  the  promise  that 
he  would  eventually  donate  his  collec- 
tion of  Scandinavian  art — already  the 
best  and  largest  anywhere — to  the  Mo- 
derna Museet. 

It  was  also  in  the  mideighties  that 
Roos  met  Edihn,  a  window  dresser 
whom  he  eventually  set  up  in  business 
in  a  pair  of  fashion  boutiques  on  Stock- 
holm's exclusive  Biblioteksgatan.  Their 
relationship  was  kept  very  quiet,  but  the 
two  often  traveled  together  to  Paris, 
where  Roos  had  bought  a  grand  apart- 
ment on  the  Place  des  Vosges. 

Roos,  who  was  used  to  getting  his 
way,  met  with  great  bureaucratic  resis- 
tance to  his  museum  plan,  largely  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  live  on-site  (Sweden 
has  strict  egalitarian  laws  governing  the 
allocation  of  housing).  It  wouldn't  look 
right,  some  in  government  feared,  for  a 
rich  Swedish  industrialist  who  didn't 
pay  Swedish  taxes  to  get  a  housing 
break.  Meanwhile,  the  city  of  Malmo 
was  puzzling  over  a  use  for  a  big, 
beautiful,  old,  and  empty  power  plant 
in  the  middle  of  town  on  a  block  of  run- 
down housing.  The  city  offered  Roos 
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the  turn-of-the-century,  medieval-style 
turbine  station — a  grand  area  with  a 
soaring  thirty-five-foot  ceiling.  The 
collector  then  struck  an  extraordinary 
deal  with  the  city.  He  would  buy  the 
entire  block  on  which  the  turbine  plant 
stood  for  what  many  considered  a  fire- 
sale  sum,  and  in  exchange  for  renovat- 
ing the  building  and  creating  an  exhibi- 
tion space  and  funding  a  ten-year  pro- 
gram there,  he  would  demolish  the 
remaining  structures  and  put  up  an 
office  building  and  an  apartment  com- 
plex in  their  place,  using  a  construction 
company  he  owned.  The  deal  met  with 
some  political  opposition,  but  the  eco- 
nomically strapped  city  got  a  white 
elephant  off  its  hands  and  gained  a  major 
exhibition  center  in  the  process.  Roos 
got  a  lucrative  business  deal  and  his 
museum. 

At  first  Roos,  in  collaboration  with  an 
assistant  and  the  occasional  art  dealer, 
organized  shows  that  drew  heavily 
from  his  collection.  For  the  spring  1988 
opening  of  the  Rooseum,  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  five  Nordic  artists,  fol- 
lowed by  one  assembled  by  Tricia  Col- 
lins and  Richard  Milazzo,  the  New 
York  curatorial  team  that  also  sold  him 
most  of  the  show's  nearly  two  hundred 
works.  Then  came  an  exhibition  of  the 
collector's  two  favorite  artists,  Schnabel 
and  Basquiat  (whose  own  estate  is  being 
battled  over  in  the  American  courts), 
and  one  curated  by  Dan  Cameron,  a 
New  York-based  critic.  The  Swiss 
dealer  Bruno  Bischofberger  loaned  al- 
most half  the  Basquiat  material,  making 
it  a  well-rounded  selection,  while  the 
Schnabel  portion,  exclusively  from 
Roos's  holdings,  was  a  haphazard 
grouping  of  good  and  indifferent  paint- 
ings, drawings,  and  prints.  There  was 
also  a  Susan  Rothenberg  exhibition, 
again  put  together  with  Roos-owned 
works  but  heavily  fleshed  out  with 
borrowed  pieces,  which  made  apparent 
a  strong  yet  heretofore  unarticulated 
connection  between  Rothenberg  and 
the  northern  painting  tradition.  But  the 
Rooseum  was  criticized  by  the  art  estab- 
lishment for  developing  an  inconsistent 
program,  and  what  was  on  view  also 
began  to  suggest  that  the  omnivorous 
collector  was  not  a  great  one. 

Lars  Nittve  was  senior  curator  at  the 
Moderna  Museet  at  the  time.  Roos 
asked  him  what  he  thought  about  the 
Rooseum.  "I  told  him  I  thought  it  was 
problematic   in   many   ways,"    Nittve 


says.  In  late  1989,  Nittve  was  the  top 
contender  for  the  directorship  of  the 
Moderna  Museet,  but  at  the  last  mo- 
ment the  position  was  offered  to  some- 
one else.  On  the  morning  that  the  new 
director  was  named,  Nittve  received  an 
eight  o'clock  call  from  Roos  offering 
him  the  directorship  of  the  Rooseum. 
After  giving  the  offer  a  day's  thought, 
Nittve  turned  Roos  down. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Roos  again  tele- 
phoned the  curator,  whose  tastes  were 
decidedly  less  expressionistic  than  his 
own,  and  asked  him  under  what  terms 
he  would  accept.  Nittve  got  back  to  him 
with  a  list,  including  complete  curatori- 
al autonomy,  the  establishment  of  a 
nonprofit  foundation  to  operate  the 
institution,  a  fixed  budget  for  eight 
years  that  would  rise  with  inflation,  and 
a  total  distancing  of  the  benefactor's 
private  collection  from  the  Rooseum. 

"To  my  big  surprise,"  recalls  Nittve, 
"he  agreed."  In  the  two  years  since 
assuming  his  position  as  director  of  the 
Rooseum,  Nittve  has  organized  an  ex- 
cellent group  of  internationally  promi- 
nent exhibitions.  In  the  fall  of  1991,  he 
presented  "Transmission,"  his  own 
thoughtful  meditation  on  the  current 
multicultural  discussion  in  contempo- 
rary art.  He  also  put  together  a  stunning 
Allan  McCollum  show  and  in  collabo- 
ration with  several  other  European  cu- 
rators is  about  to  display  the  first  survey 
of  work  by  Sherrie  Levine,  who  is 
known  for  her  rephotographed  photo- 
graphs and  generic  paintings,  which 
challenge  the  patriarchal  order  of  the 
history  of  art. 

In  the  eighties,  art  collectors 
couldn't  help  being  brokers:  there 
was  too  much  money  to  be  made. 
From  his  start  as  a  collector,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  fusion  in 
Roos's  mind  between  art  and  fi- 
nance, the  sort  that  artists,  how- 
ever much  they  have  collaborated 
in  that  state  of  affairs,  generally  profess 
to  abhor.  Roos  loved  his  art  and  he 
loved  its  value.  He  structured  his  inter- 
national collection  the  same  way  he 
built  financial  empires.  Just  as  he  created 
a  core  of  conservative,  well-performing 
businesses,  he  collected  by  buying 
quantities  of  the  work  of  key  artists  in 
whom  he  believed.  And  just  as  he 
allowed  himself  some  venture  capital  to 
play  with  on  risky  businesses,  he  devot- 
ed  a   certain   percentage   of  his   total 
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annual  art  expenditures  to  the  work  of 
young,  untested  artists.  Using  an  eco- 
nomic model  is  one  way  to  buy  art,  but 
the  art  establishment  still  cherishes  the 
illusion  that  a  good  collector  is  a  selfless 
benefactor  who  doesn't  sell  unless  he  or 
she  absolutely  must. 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  an 
inventory,  to  make  a  full  assessment  of 
Roos's  massive  holdings.  The  collec- 
tion that  Charles  Saatchi  formed  was 
clearly  intended  to  include  the  best 
works  by  the  most  celebrated  artists  of 
the  seventies  and  eighties.  And  at  this 
Saatchi  was  singularly  successful. 
Roos's  collection,  which  embraced 
many  of  the  same  artists,  was  much  less 
focused.  Dealers  refer  to  Roos  as  an 
"adventurous"  collector,  but  "adven- 
turous" has  come  to  be  an  art-world 
euphemism  for  uneven,  just  as  in  real 
estate  "cozy"  usually  implies  small. 
Although  Roos  clearly  had  a  personal 
preference  for  Neo-Expressionist  paint- 
ing, at  first  he  bought  indiscriminately, 
across  the  board. 

Louis  Bofferding,  an  art  adviser  who 
was  Roos's  New  York  buying  agent 
before  the  Rooseum  opened,  wanted 
him  to  acquire  only  work  by  artists  he 
considered  significant,  as  would  befit  a 
collector  of  Roos's  ambitions.  "I  re- 
member being  in  a  taxicab  with  him  and 
he  asked  me  what  I  liked,"  recalls  Bof- 
ferding. "He  wanted  a  big  list  of  artists, 
and  I  said  I  didn't  think  there  are  that 
many  great  artists  working,  which  was 
the  wrong  thing  to  say  to  him.  He  felt  I 
was  withholding  from  him,  that  there 
were  great  things  that  I  was  going  to 
offer  to  Charles  Saatchi  and  not  to  him. 
But  all  I  was  thinking  was  that  he  was 
my  most  prestigious  client,  who  is 
going  to  open  a  museum."  Roos  even- 
tually moved  on  to  other,  more  "adven- 
turous" advisers. 

During  the  eighties,  everyone  who 
collected  wanted  to  be  a  first-choice 
collector — such  as  Adriana  and  Robert 
Mnuchin  or,  of  course,  Saatchi — one  of 
the  elite  who  would  first  be  offered  the 
best  works  by  the  artists  with  the  long- 
est waiting  lists.  The  hopefuls  thought 
of  Roos  as  one,  and  he,  too,  desired  this 
privilege.  Like  others  before  him,  he 
even  created  a  museum  to  establish  his 
worthiness.  But  one  need  only  look  at 
Roos's  Basquiat-Schnabel  catalog  to  set- 
just  how  insignificant  his  collection 
actually  was. 

The  Roos  collection  kept  changing 
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because  he  constantly  bought  and  sold, 
selling  works  of  art  as  if  they  were 
marbles.  He  bought  a  Cy  Twombly  for 
just  over  $1  million  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Fair  in  1988  and  sold  it  at  Sotheby's  a 
year  later  for  $1.7  million.  He  bought  a 
newjohn  Chamberlain  sculpture  from  a 
show  at  the  Margo  Leavin  Gallery  in 
Los  Angeles  and  then  placed  it  in  the 
next  Sotheby's  sale,  garnering  more 
than  a  60  percent  profit.  His  love  of  the 
deal  took  him  so  far  as  to  buy  several 
Gerhard  Richter  paintings  from  an  exhi- 
bition of  new  work  and  offer  one  of 
them  for  resale  while  it  was  still  on  the 
gallery  wall. 

Roos's  art  trading  reached  its  zenith  in 
a  stunning  deal  for  a  Picasso  painting, 
The  Wedding  of  Pierrette,  for  which  the 
financier  paid  $2  million  in  1988,  with 
the  intention  of  reselling  it  immediately 
at  a  substantial  profit.  In  France,  works 
of  art  are  subject  to  strict  export  laws, 
and  a  work  as  rare  as  a  Blue  Period 
Picasso  is  worth  one  amount  as  a  home- 
bound  "cultural  treasure"  and  quite  a  lot 
more  with  an  export  license.  To  obtain 
the  license,  Roos  struck  a  deal  with  Jack 
Lang,  the  French  minister  of  culture,  to 
buy  another,  far  better  Blue  Period 
Picasso,  La  Celestine — which  was  priced 
at  $16.7  million — and  donate  it  to  the 
Picasso  Museum  in  Paris.  With  a  guar- 
anteed export  license,  in  four  minutes 
The  Wedding  of  Pierrette,  which  experts 
considered  to  be  of  questionable  signifi- 
cance, sold  in  a  single-item  auction  for 
$49  million  to  Japanese  real  estate  devel- 
oper Tomonori  Tsurumaki,  whose  an- 
nounced intention  was  to  display  the 
Pierrette  in  a  museum  on  the  grounds  of  a 
speedway  on  Kyushu  island  in  Japan. 
Roos  netted  $30  million  from  the  deal, 
which  he  structured  so  that  he  didn't 
have  to  pay  for  the  Celestine  until  he  had 
received  payment  for  the  Pierrette. 

There  were  many  artists,  however, 
whose  work  Roos  never  considered 
selling.  Despite  potential  short-term 
profits,  he  seemed  to  recognize  the 
destabilizing  effect  of  active  trade  on  a 
living  artist's  career.  He  appears  to  have 
been  most  careful  with  young  artists  in 
general  (although  such  restraint  could 
just  as  easily  have  been  part  of  a  longer- 
term  investment  strategy  than  that  prac- 
ticed by  most  investor-collectors  of 
contemporary  art).  And  when  it  came 
to  Swedish  artists  in  particular,  Roos 
seems  to  have  had  a  patron's  spirit. 
Although  he  befriended  only  a  few  of 


the  New  York  artists  he  collected,  ir 
Stockholm  he  was  actively  involved  ir 
the  art  scene.  Often  he  would  attend  r 
young  artist's  first  exhibition  and  bu) 
the  most  difficult,  least  commercially 
oriented  works.  At  Roos's  funeral,  th( 
bishop  of  Stockholm  in  his  eulog\ 
thanked  the  collector  for  providing  hi: 
son,  Jan  Svenungsson,  an  artist,  witl 
support  and  encouragement  at  a  crucia 
point  in  his  life. 

"When  Fredrik  was  ill,  I  receivec 
telephone  calls  from  many  New  York 
dealers,"  recalls Lowenadler,  "who saic 
that  Fredrik  was  a  close  friend  of  their; 
and  they  were  concerned  about  hi; 
health  and  wanted  to  know  if  there  was 
anything  they  could  do  for  him.  Wher 
he  died,  I  wrote  to  them  suggesting  thai 
in  memory  of  Fredrik  they  send  a  dona- 
tion to  the  Rooseum  Foundation.  Not  «' 
single  one  of  them  did." 

A  collection,  especially  one  ap- 
proached with  some  thought  and  strate- 
gy, is  a  living  entity — growing  anc 
changing  as  the  artists  and  collector 
evolve.  It  was  one  thing  for  Roos  to  bm 
art  like  a  rich  sportsman  when  price; 
were,  for  him  then,  negligible.  But  ir 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  as  price; 
became  staggering  (at  the  height  of  th( 
market,  he  paid  $1.15  million  for  « 
Fischl),  Roos  became  more  focused,  hi; 
concern  for  forming  a  collection  oi 
certain  artists'  visions  more  acute. 

Toward  the  end,  Roos  considerec 
halting  his  buying  activities.  "I  have 
forty  dealers  calling  me  every  day,"  ht 
told  a  friend.  "It's  not  fun  anymore.' 
He  did  continue  to  buy,  however,  in- 
cluding, in  his  last  few  months,  a  new 
painting  by  Ross  Bleckner,  a  Miro, 
Picasso,  and  a  Giacometti.  In  the  mid- 
eighties,  Roos  had  collected  Baselitz' 
upside-down  figure  paintings,  then 
changed  his  mind  and  sold  most  of  them 
a  few  years  later,  only  to  change  his 
mind  again.  In  his  last  weeks,  his  final 
transaction  had  been  to  negotiate  thej 
price  of  a  Baselitz  down  from  $550,000 
to  $350,000. 

In  early  1991,  he  was  working  out  al 
deal  with  Douglas  Baxter,  the  vicej 
president  of  New  York's  Pace  Gallery, 
wherebv  he  would  trade  in  some  older 
work  by  Schnabel  and  buy  some  newer 
ones  to  begin  forming  a  better  Schnabel 
collection.  But  Roos  died  before  realiz- 
ing these  ambitions  and  indicating  how 
he  wanted  his  collection  to  best  repre- 
sent him  after  he  was  gone. 
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How  a  person  as  scrupu- 
lous in  his  private  life 
as  Fredrik  Roos  was 
could  die  leaving  his  af- 
fairs in  such  an  unre- 
solved mess  may  never 
be  known.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  change  of  heart. 
Perhaps  he  was  unclear  about  the  state 
of  his  finances.  Or  perhaps  he  was  too 
well  aware  of  them.  According  to 
Lowenadler,  "Fredrik  was  extremely 
well  organized  and  he  knew  for  some 
time  that  he  was  going  to  die  rather 
soon.  He  could  have  done  everything 
carefully  and  then  the  art  collection 
would  have  gone  to  the  Rooseum, 
which  is  the  monument  he  wanted  to 
build  over  himself." 

Johan  Bengt-Pahlsson,  Malmo's  new 
commissioner  of  cultural  affairs,  who 
negotiated  the  original  real  estate  deal 
for  the  Rooseum  in  his  previous  posi- 
tion with  the  municipal  housing  bureau, 
says  that  in  early  1991  Roos  entered  into 
discussions  about  placing  the  collection 
and  the  building  into  a  foundation  and 
making  the  city  a  long-term  guarantor 
of  its  operation.  "The  discussions  were 
not  specific  in  detail,"  he  says.  "They 
were  more  or  less  agreed  to  in  principle. 
And  then  Fredrik  would  go  into  some 
kind  of  treatment.  And  then  he  would 
reopen  the  discussions."  But  even  as  he 
approached  his  death,  Roos  waffled 
again  between  making  the  collection  a 
mausoleum  or  an  asset. 

In  the  last  few  months  of  Roos's  life, 
the  Swedish  economy  was  on  a  more 
rapid  downslide  than  that  of  any  other 
Western  nation.  During  the  boom 
years,  Swedish  banks  had  been  particu- 
larly generous  in  making  loans  based  on 
highly  speculative  values  of  real  estate 
and  art.  At  the  time  of  Roos's  death, 
most  of  his  businesses  were  doing  quite 
well — with  total  annual  turnovers  in 
excess  of  $150  million — but  the  overall 
debt  he  had  shouldered  to  take  them 
private  drained  all  profits.  And  there  is 
conjecture  that  part  of  the  reason  Roos's 
estate  is  in  shambles  is  that  the  financier 
deposited  sums  in  foreign  banks  and 
that  separate,  private  arrangements 
were  made  outside  the  will  for  Edihn 
and  possibly  for  others. 

After  Roos  died,  as  the  value  of  some 
of  the  businesses  declined  sharply — 25 
percent  in  three  months  in  the  case  of 
several  real  estate  companies — banks 
began  calling  in  more  and  more  loans. 


This  would  ordinarily  not  have  affected 
either  the  businesses  outside  of  Roos- 
Gruppen,  which  netted  him  between 
$20  million  and  $30  million  a  year,  or 
the  art  collection.  But  according  to 
HSkan,  Roos  had  in  his  last  year  person- 
ally guaranteed  the  loans.  Edihn's  inher- 
itance, therefore,  was  threatened. 

The  Scandinavian  collection,  all  par- 
ties agreed,  was  to  be  placed  in  a  founda- 
tion (which  it  probably  will  be),  part  of 
the  international  collection  sold  to  pay 
estate  and  maintenance  costs,  and  the 
rest  preserved,  but  in  what  manner 
depends  upon  whom  you  talk  to.  "He 
told  my  parents,"  says  HSkan,  "that  he 
wanted  me  to  have  the  art  and  to  sell  as 
little  as  possible.  Whether  I  was  to  put  it 
into  a  foundation  or  whether  I  kept  it  as 
a  private  legacy  he  never  stated."  At  the 
same  time,  Edihn  defends  the  deathbed 
codicil:  "I  know  exactly  why  I  have 
inherited  the  art  collection.  Fredrik 
knew  that  I  would  take  care  of  it  in  the 
best  way  and  I  would  keep  it  intact  and 
not  deaccession  anything." 

If  Edihn  had  a  change  of  heart  or  was 
forced  to  sell  art  to  pay  certain  debts  is 
unclear,  but  he  and  the  family  did  agree 
that  part  of  the  international  collection 
should  be  preserved.  The  week  follow- 
ing the  Dia  dinner,  Nittve  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  executor  as  to  which 
works  should  be  maintained  and  affiliat- 
ed in  some  way  with  the  museum  and 
which  might  be  sold.  When  an  auction 
list  was  subsequently  prepared,  Edihn 
revised  it,  removing  some  of  the  most 
valuable  paintings. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  of 
Roos's  international  collection  will  be 
sold  separately  from  the  February  and 
May  auctions  (and  for  what  purposes) 
and  whether  what  is  left  will  go  into  a 
foundation,  as  seems  the  destiny  of  his 
Scandinavian  art — or  for  that  matter 
how  the  foundation  will  function.  No 
one  is  talking  about  donating  the  collec- 
tion to  the  Rooseum  or  about  creating  a 
separate  institution  to  place  it  on  more 
permanent  display.  Despite  its  uneven- 
ness,  the  collection  still  contains  many 
great  works,  and  it  is  Nittve's  hope  to 
intersperse  his  exhibitions  with  shows 
drawn  from  the  remnants  of  the  Roos 
collection.  Roos's  older  friends  are  sus- 
picious of  Edihn  and  claim  that  he  is 
interested  only  in  the  money  and  is 
merely  saying  what  the  public  wants  to 
hear.  More  recent  friends,  like  Nordan- 
stad,  believe  the  opposite:  "I  am  sure  the 


reason  why  Pierre  got  the  collection  and 
why  everyone  is  so  upset  about  it  is  that 
Fredrik  had  an  agreement  with  Pierre 
that  the  collection  is  going  to  be  avail- 
able for  people  to  see." 

As  the  months  go  by,  talk  of  the 
foundation  seems  to  have  abated.  "The 
only  way  the  art  will  enter  a  founda- 
tion," says  HSkan,  "is  if  the  family  buys 
it,  which  we  are  not  sure  we  can  afford 
to  do."  Edihn,  from  whom  they  would 
have  to  buy  it,  has  put  his  Stockholm 
boutiques  up  for  sale  and  plans  to  move 
to  New  York  City  to  manage  his  collec- 
tion. HSkan,  however,  maintains  that  it 
will  all  eventually  have  to  be  sold  to 
settle  debts  after  the  businesses — some 
of  which  he  hopes  to  buy  himself — have 
been  liquidated. 

In  the  ongoing  battle  between  the 
auction  houses,  Sotheby's  seems  to  have 
struck  recessionary  oil  with  Charles 
Saatchi,  who  has  been  putting  dozens  of 
consistently  fine-quality  artworks  into 
its  recent  sales  with  amazingly  low 
reserves,  which  essentially  ensures  that 
they  will  sell.  Christie's,  seeing  a  Saatchi 
of  its  own,  worked  hard  to  get  Roos 
material  into  last  November's  sales. 
When  it  became  clear  that  this  would 
not  be  possible,  the  auction  house  pro- 
posed a  special  single-owner  sale  to  have 
taken  place  this  month.  Even  though 
the  annual  February  sales  have  always 
been  minor  ones,  the  family  wanted  to 
resolve  the  debts  on  the  estate  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  Christie's  believed  that  the 
importance  of  the  Roos  collection 
would  attract  worldwide  attention.  Af- 
ter the  hysteria  in  the  art  world  at  the 
announcement  of  the  impending  sale, 
Christie's  adjusted  its  recommendation 
to  the  estate  and  developed  the  current, 
more  cautious  strategy. 

An  undisclosed  number  of  paintings, 
drawings,  and  prints,  many  valued  at 
less  than  $10,000  and  not  to  be  identified 
as  part  of  the  Roos  collection,  will  be 
placed  on  the  block  in  February.  About 
150  more  substantial  works  (consider- 
ably less  than  the  five  hundred  original- 
ly feared  but  still  a  great  number),  ac- 
cording to  Christie's  officials,  will  be 
sold  in  the  next  major  sale  in  May,  with 
a  separate  Roos  Collection  catalog.  It 
also  appears  that  many  of  the  best  works 
will  not  reach  the  block,  at  least  for 
now.  "We  are  going  to  be  operating  in  a 
very  wise  way,"  insists  Martha  Baer  of 
Christie's.  "It  is  being  arranged  so  that 
the  sale  isn't  going  to  alter  the  spirit  of 
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the  collection.  There  is  not  going  to  be  a 
flood  into  the  market  of  many  works  by 
any  one  artist." 

Ever  since  Roos's  affairs  began  to 
attract  public  scrutiny,  all  interested 
parties  have  repeatedly  stated  how  hard 
they  are  working  to  preserve  part  of 
the  collection  as  a  legacy — to  keep  his 
spirit  alive.  This,  they  claim,  is  what 
Roos  intended.  But  he  could  have 
legally  protected  the  collection — or 
the  best  parts  of  it — himself,  and  in 
neither  the  original  will  nor  the  codicil 
did  he  do  that. 

Fredrik  Roos's  collection  appeared 
cloaked  in  altruism  but  was  in  fact 
speculative  to  the  bone.  In  this  Roos  was 
a  paradigmatic  eighties  collector.  He 
may  not  have  bought  as  wisely  as  Saat- 
chi,  but  in  the  eighties  even  mistakes 
were  rewarded,  and  the  Picasso  deal 
alone  assured  that  in  the  end  Roos 
would  not  lose  at  art  investing.  Howev- 
er, as  another  substantial  collection  is 
broken  up,  even  if  the  works  sell  at 
respectable  prices,  illusions  must  fade, 
.iiul  it  is  artists,  smaller-sc  ale  collectors, 
and  overextended  dealers  who  are  likely 
to  be  left  holding  the  bat',     □ 
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THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING 

(Continued from  page  11) 

has  always  been,  relentlessly  bent  on 
self-fulfillment.  Achieving  it,  though, 
has  sometimes  put  reality  on  a  collision 
course  with  fantasy. 

Maurice  Everett  Hall,  Jr. 
(he  changed  his  first  name  to  Michael 
and  dropped  the  "Jr."  in  military 
school)  was  born  to  a  hefty  fortune  in 
1926.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Freder- 
ick Hall,  had  been  a  wealthy  banker, 
landowner,  and  politico  in  Bakersfield, 
California;  not  unlike  the  East  Coast 
robber  barons  of  the  day,  Frederick 
liked  to  display  wealth  through  such 
possessions  as  private  railroad  cars,  his 
own  zoo,  and  a  trove  of  Italian  and 
German  furniture.  When  Hall  was  a 
child,  his  grandfather  once  asked,  "Who 
do  you  work  for?"  Baffled,  the  four- 
year-old  Hall  stammered,  "I  don't  work 
for  anyone."  The  old  man  smiled  ap- 
provingly and  replied,  "That's  right. 
We  Halls  don't  work  for  anyone!"  But 
Fred  Hall's  credo  went  the  way  of  most 
bluster  when  the  Depression  successful- 
ly wrecked  the  family  fortune. 

For  most  of  the  1930s,  Hall  was 
placed  in  the  care  of  his  maternal  grand- 
mother, Llewellyn  Graham  Bray, 
whose  family  owned  hotels  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  His  parents,  Maurice 
Everett,  Sr.,  and  Vera,  were  largely 
absent.  "My  father  was  very  intelligent, 
but  he  was  never  trained  to  work,"  Hall 
volunteers.  "He  was  a  very  rich  man's 
son.  He  had  no  ambition  and  no  care. 
And  my  mother,  well,  she  was  a  frivo- 
lous woman.  All  she  wanted  to  do  was 
dance  and  sing." 

In  1932,  at  age  six,  Hall  accompanied 
his  grandmother  to  an  opening  at  the 
Nelson-Atkins  Gallery  in  Kansas  City. 
(Like  their  in-laws,  the  Brays  were  also 
collectors,  though  on  a  lesser  scale.) 
After  having  surveyed  the  entire  exhibi- 
tion, Mrs.  Bray  asked  her  grandson 
which  work  he  admired  most.  "That 
one  there,  and  I'd  like  to  own  it,"  Hall 
replied,  pointing  to  a  blue-and-white 
pottery  plaque  by  Luca  della  Robbia. 
"Good,"  she  said.  "You  must  work 
very  hard  to  buy  it  because  you  are  not 
going  to  inherit  any  money  from  us." 

That  revelation  reduced  the  child  to 
tears.  "Then,"  Hall  recollects,  "she  ex- 
plained that  my  mother  and  father 
would  need  the  inheritance  more  than  I 
and  that  my  intelligence  would  allow 
me  to  a<  hieve  financial  security.  I  hardly 
got  anything  from   my  family.    When 
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my  grandmother  died,  the  only  thing  I   )i 
inherited  was  that  piece  there,"  says 
Hall,  pointing  to  a  heavy  eighteenth- 
century   eglomise   mirror   that   looms  lime 
over  everything  else  in  his  first-floor 
living  room. 

If  Hall  was  deprived  of  the  material 
wealth  that  his  grandparents  once  had,  ettc 
he  did  inherit  from  them  an  eye  for  all 
things  fine  and  fancy.  Above  all,  he 
developed  a  tendency  to  collect  relent-  :m 
lessly.  "I've  always  had  a  collection  of  ft 
something  going,  even  when  I  was  very  )in 
little,"  says  Hall.  "At  first,  it  was  but-  \\m 
terflies  and  rocks.  Then  I  progressed  to  I lie 
Oriental  objects — fans,  lanterns,  chop- 
sticks, Buddhas,  everything  I  could 
find.  I'd  buy  things — inexpensive! 
things  that  I  could  afford  with  my 
twenty-five  cents  a  week." 

Hall  may  have  had  no  trouble  ex- 
pressing his  budding  art  appreciation, 
but  a  childhood  stutter  blocked  his 
ability  to  express  himself  verbally.  With 
an' inventiveness  beyond  his  years,  he 
overcame  the  impediment.  "I  found 
that  if  I  pretended  I  was  someone  else 
talking,"  says  Hall,  "I  could  then  enun- 
ciate with  relative  ease.  It  was  as  if  I  had 
to  read  a  script  in  my  mind  and  speak  the 
words  at  the  same  time.  I  guess  that  was 
why  I  was  so  drawn  to  acting." 
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In  1944,  at  age  eighteen,  Hall  set 
out  for  Hollywood.  Having  met 
a  number  of  the  day's  idols — 
Tallulah  Bankhead,  Alfred  Lunt, 
and  Lynn  Fontanne,  who  had 
stayed  at  his  grandmother's  ho- 
tels— Hall  was  all  the  more  eager  J 
for  the  fortune  and  glamour  he 
had  tasted  only  briefly  in  childhood.  At 
five  foot  ten,  with  rich  auburn  hair, 
hazel  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  a  physique 
well  tuned  by  the  daily  drill  of  military 
school,  the  eighteen-year-old  quickly 
became  the  toast  of  Tinseltown.  "You 
can't  imagine  how  beautiful  Michael 
was,"  says  Doris  Duke,  who  first  met 
Hall  in  the  late  1940s.  "He  was  just 
devastatingly  handsome." 

But  as  Hall  would  discover,  having 
good  looks  isn't  always  the  same  as 
having  the  right  look,  at  least  in  Holly- 
wood. "I  was  too  pretty  to  ever  be  a 
leading  man,"  Hall  confesses.  "I  had 
these  terribly  refined  features  and  I 
wasn't  that  tall.  I  looked  seventeen  until 
I  was  thirty-five.  There  were  thejimmy 
I  )eans,  of  course,  who  had  some  lower- 
class   mutt  look  that  appealed  to  the 
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;ople.  I  was  not  one  of  those  'dees, 
bms,  and  dose'  sorts  of  actor.  So  I  was 
ven  only  juvenile  parts  for  most  of  my 
me  in  acting.  It  was  unfair." 
The  pattern  was  set  in  1945.  That 
iitumn,  Hall  gladly  accepted  an  offer  to 
.ay  the  son  of  Orson  Welles  and  Clau- 
ptte  Colbert  in  Tomorrow  Is  Forever. 
hen  the  blow  came.  Director  Irving 
chel  had  neglected  to  test  the  nine- 
en-year-old  Hall  on-screen  for  the  role 
i  the  eighteen-year-old  who  would 
■in  the  Canadian  Air  Force.  When  Hall 
as  finally  thrust  in  front  of  the  camera, 
ie  result  was  absurd:  he  looked  barely 
iolescent.  A  last-minute  shuffling  rel- 
ated him  to  a  very  minor  role.  Despite 
lis  defeat,  Hall  went  on  acting  for 
fteen  years,  appearing  intermittently 
i  no  less  than  ten  plays  (such  as  the 
roadway  production  of  Strange  Bedfel- 
ws,  by  Florence  Ryerson  and  Colin 
lements,  in  1948  and  Meyer  Levin's 
/est  Coast  staging  of  Compulsion  in 
960)  and  scores  of  television  shows 
ncluding  This  Is  the  Life  and  Private 
ecretary  in  the  early  1950s).  Perhaps  the 
lost  memorable  of  his  thirty  feature 
lms  was  the  1946  hit  The  Best  Years  of 
)ur  Lives,  in  which  he  played  the  son  of 
redric  March  and  Myrna  Loy. 
The  youthful  looks  that  hampered 
lall's  career  did  open  door  after  door  on 
le  social  circuit.  Constance  Collier,  the 
nglish  actress  and  drama  coach,  was  so 
iken  with  Hall  that  she  entrusted  him 
/ith  the  training  of  Paulette  Goddard 
:>r  her  first  television  role.  Hall  and 
loddard  remained  friends  until  her 
eath  in  1990.  One  day  in  the  spring  of 
948,  a  young  Marjorie  Steele,  then 
/ife  of  A&P  heir  Huntington  Hartford, 
let  Hall  at  a  rehearsal  and  invited  him 
3  lunch  at  her  husband's  Hollywood 
lills  estate.  Hall  became  the  Hartfords' 
luse  until  they  moved  to  New  York. 

"Hunt  once  said  that  period  in  Holly- 
/ood  was  the  best  time  of  his  life,"  says 
iall.  "I  couldn't  agree  more.  I  became 
riends  with  everyone  from  Cary  Grant 
3  Charlie  Chaplin.  Hollywood  was 
ruly  glamorous  then.  What  you  see 
ow  is  just  an  ersatz  version  of  what 
sed  to  be.  We  were  the  American 
oyalty!" 

Hall  took  that  sentiment  to  heart, 
dopting  the  rule  that  royalty  is  as 
oyalty  does.  He  began  to  seriously 
ollect  objects  that  once  belonged  to 
:ings  and  noblemen  of  old  Europe, 
iouthern  California  during  the  forties 


and  fifties  was  a  haven  for  antiquing.  In 
the  late  1930s,  as  the  Third  Reich  was 
revving  its  political  engine  in  Germany 
and  broadcasting  its  anti-Semitic  slo- 
gans throughout  Europe,  many  affluent 
and  prescient  European  Jews  relocated 
to  Los  Angeles,  where  an  inviting  cli- 
mate complemented  the  air  of  freedom. 
The  emigres  from  Germany,  unable  to 
flee  with  hard  currency,  brought  family 
heirlooms  and  works  of  art.  Day  after 
day,  limited  by  his  insignificant  earn- 
ings, Hall  checked  newspaper  listings 
for  estate  auctions,  house  sales,  and 
fringe  antiques  shops,  searching  for 
items  with  which  to  decorate  his  house. 
Years  before  he  would  be  schooled  in 
distinguishing  important  pieces  from 
works  of  lesser  note,  Hall  seemed  to 
possess  a  genius  for  discovering  the  real 
things.  At  a  1952  Beverly  Hills  house 
sale,  for  example,  pure  instinct  and  trust 
in  his  own  vision  prompted  him  to  buy  a 
marble  infant-satyr  bust,  later  attribut- 
ed to  the  circle  of  Bernini,  and  a  rare 
Venetian  harlequin  chair. 

"I  never  had  a  lot  of  money  in  the 
bank,  not  even  now,"  says  Hall.  "I  put 
everything  I  have  into  collecting.  I  have 
only  two  suits.  People  laugh  at  me 
because  I  scrimp  and  I  save.  But  I've 
been  so  fortunate  that  I  have  always 
managed  to  pick  out  some  of  the  most 
important  works  of  art,  even  when 
nobody,  including  myself,  really  knew 
what  they  were.  When  I  was  a  child — I 
think  I  was  about  seven  or  eight — my 
grandmother  took  me  to  an  auction. 
She  gave  me  twenty-five  cents  that  I 
could  spend  on  anything  I  wanted,  and  I 
found  a  beautiful  leather-bound  [first 
edition]  of  Through  the  Looking  Glass 
with  original  engraved  illustrations.  I 
still  have  that.  .  .  .  I've  brought  home 
things  from  flea  markets  and  tag  sales 
that  museums  would  kill  for." 

Hall's  first  important  collecting  op- 
portunity came  through  his  friendship 
with  Marion  Davies,  the  famed  com- 
panion of  press  giant  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  Hall  met  Davies  in  1949 
through  Marjorie  Steele.  Davies  was 
taken  by  Hall's  fun-loving  spirit.  The 
two  of  them,  along  with  Steele,  became 
fast  friends.  "The  three  of  us  were 
inseparable,"  Hall  maintains.  "Marjorie 
often  joked  that  I  should  marry  Marion 
because  we  were  so  compatible." 

Hall  remembers  how  Davies,  in  her 
favorite  black  velvet  pantsuit  with 
white  lace  collar  and  velvet  slippers, 


would  be  his  dance  partner  at  parties. 
"She  was  only  about  five  foot  two  and 
all  of  ninety  pounds,"  says  Hall.  "She'd 
wrap  her  legs  around  me  and  I  would 
twirl  her  about  the  room. " 

One  day  in  1950,  at  his  urging,  Hall 
and  Davies  took  her  thirty-foot  Cadillac 
limousine  from  Beverly  Hills  and, 
equipped  with  three  containers  of  vod- 
ka-grapefruit mix  and  a  chinchilla  blan- 
ket, drove  up  the  coast  to  San  Simeon  to 
visit  Hearst's  275,000-acre  lavish  estate, 
better  known  today  as  the  Hearst  Cas- 
tle. "We  drove  all  day  and  finally  ar- 
rived there  at  dusk,"  Hall  recalls.  "As 
soon  as  Marion  finished  showing  me  the 
main  house,  she  decided  to  turn  around 
and  drive  back." 

Yet  there  were  certainly  qualities 
about  San  Simeon  that  Hall  admired. 
The  next  year,  1951,  when  Hearst  died, 
Hall  asked  Davies  to  arrange  for  him  to 
purchase  some  objects  from  the  ty- 
coon's estate.  Among  the  truckload  of 
furniture  and  other  treasures  that  Hall 
drove  away  with  was  a  magnificent 
Renaissance  four-poster  bed  believed  to 
have  been  made  for  a  Medici  wedding. 
Today,  it  dominates  one  of  Hall's  bed- 
rooms. Its  mattress  is  covered  with 
layers  of  Palissy  ceramics  commis- 
sioned by  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  its 
underside  provides  copious  storage 
space  for  cartons  of  colonial  silver  and 
corpi  (crucifixes)  that  once  belonged  to 
Spanish  potentates.  "I  buy  a  great  many 
things,"  Hall  insists,  '[but]  it  is  to 
preserve  them,  to  find  them  a  proper 
place  in  the  history  of  art — so  they 
won't  get  lost  in  some  Bronx  house- 
wife's boudoir  or  some  Texas  million- 
aire's pool  house." 

IT  WAS  A  1954  PURCHASE  THAT  WOULD 
lead  to  much  more  than  Hall's  aesthetic 
gratification.  When  he  bought  a  small 
bronze  figure  of  Hercules  at  a  Beverly 
Hills  auction,  he  instinctively  recog- 
nized its  importance,  although  its  ori- 
gins were  unknown.  Wisely,  Hall  tele- 
phoned the  curator's  office  at  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  of  History, 
Science,  and  Art  (a  part  of  which  has 
since  become  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art)  and  asked  for  an  ap- 
pointment to  solicit  expert  opinions  on 
the  statue.  William  Valentiner,  a  spe- 
cialist in  Italian  Renaissance  art  and  then 
a  consultant  to  the  museum,  kindly 
agreed  to  a  meeting.  Unwittingly,  Hall 
had  made  a  date  with  destiny. 
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Schooled  at  such  institutions  as  the 
universities  of  Leipzig  and  Heidelberg, 
Valentiner  lent  his  expertise  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts,  and  other  museums 
from  the  1920s  through  the  late  1950s. 
Among  other  posts  he  held,  he  was  the 
first  curator  of  decorative  arts  at  the 
Met.  In  Detroit,  he  helped  secure  Edsel 
and  Eleanor  Ford's  collection  of  mostly 
Italian  and  English  paintings  for  the 
Institute.  He  is  credited  with  convincing 
William  Randolph  Hearst  to  give  the 
Los  Angeles  Museum  of  History,  Sci- 
ence, and  Art  many  of  his  works,  such 
as  a  fourteenth-century  Gothic  wood 
carving  of  St.  Catherine  and  a  sixteenth- 
century  Tuscan  credenza. 

Then  as  now,  the  prevailing  vogue 
among  wealthy  collectors  was  Impres- 
sionist paintings.  Hall,  unable  to  afford 
these  vibrant  pictures,  found  himself 
drawn  to  the  art  of  earlier  periods — 
from  the  Greco-Roman  era  through  the 
eighteenth  century.  Valentiner  shared 
the  budding  collector's  unconventional 
taste.  Their  meeting  not  only  estab- 
lished the  hitherto  unknown  sculpture 
as  a  sixteenth-century  bronze  from  the 
school  of  Bertoldo  (a  Florentine  sculp- 
tor and  teacher  of  Michelangelo's)  but 
also  marked  the  beginning  of  Hall's 
long  tutelage  under  one  of  history's 
greatest  art  authorities.  "Michael  be- 
came the  son  Father  never  had,"  says 
Brigitta  Valentiner  Bertoia,  Valen- 
tiner's  only  daughter  and  the  widow  of 
Modernist  sculptor  Harry  Bertoia.  "I 
think  Father  saw  in  him  all  the  instinct 
and  curiosity  of  a  connoisseur  and  ad- 
mired that  enormously." 

"Val,"  as  Hall  would  soon  begin  to 
call  his  mentor,  frowned  on  his  stu- 
dent's acting  ambitions.  "He  believed 
that  he  could  train  me  to  become  a  great 
art  historian  and  collector,"  says  Hall. 
"He  once  said  to  me,  'I  cannot  leave  you 
any  material  things.  [But]  what  I  can 
give  you  is  my  knowledge,  and  I  can 
introduce  you  to  all  the  important  peo- 
ple in  the  art  world.'  It  was  his  faith  in 
me  that  changed  my  life." 

In  February  1958,  Valentiner,  then 
director  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  Art  in  Raleigh,  traveled  to  Europe  on 
business.  Wearied  by  the  soporific  roles 
Hollywood  had  allotted  him,  Hall  con- 
solidated his  bank  accounts,  sold  a  few 
pieces  of  sculpture,  and  followed  Valen- 
tiner to  London.  There,  true  to  his 
word,  Valentiner  introduced  him  to  the 


distinguished  Sir  John  Pope-Hennessy, 
the  Victoria  &:  Albert  Museum's  keeper 
of  architecture  and  sculpture.  Then, 
across  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  Va- 
lentiner led  Hall  through  major  muse- 
ums and  private  collections — including 
that  of  Jean  Cocteau — and  arranged  for 
Hall  to  meet  the  day's  preeminent  fig- 
ures in  the  art  and  museum  establish- 
ment, such  as  British  art  historian  Sir 
Kenneth  Clark.  Above  all,  Valentiner 
trained  his  protege,  then  thirty-one,  to 
examine  works  of  art — especially  sculp- 
ture — as  if  using  a  microscope. 

"We  would  visit  some  museum,  and 
in  front  of  a  major  statue,  he  would  tell 
me  what  to  look  for,"  Hall  remembers. 
"He  trained  my  eyes  to  the  subtlety  of 
the  work's  material,  patina,  chasing, 
and  texture.  He  would  suddenly  nudge 
me  and  say,  'Quickly,  feel  it!  The  guard 
isn't  looking.'  "  (These  forays  brought 
to  mind  rare  country  rides  with  his 
father,  who  would  quiz  young  Michael 
on  the  colors  of  cows  as  they'd  drive 
by.)  But  their  adventures  were  cut  short 
when,  in  May,  Valentiner's  health  be- 
gan to  fail.  (He  died  later  that  year  from 
complications  resulting  from  a  heart 
ailment.)  Having  entrusted  Valentiner 
to  the  care  of  a  Munich  hospital,  Hall 
reluctantly  moved  on  to  Florence.  As 
only  fate  could  have  arranged  it,  Pope- 
Hennessy  summered  in  Florence.  Well 
on  his  way  to  becoming  one  of  the 
grandest  of  the  art  grandees,  Pope- 
Hennessy  was  completing  his  authori- 
tative book  Italian  Renaissance  Sculpture. 
Hanna  Kiel,  art  critic  Bernard  Beren- 
son's  German  translator,  gave  a  dinner, 
and  there  Hall  and  Sir  John  were  rein- 
troduced. 

Enchanted  by  Hall's  youth 
and  eagerness  to  learn  more 
about  Renaissance  sculp- 
ture, the  middle-aged 
scholar  quickly  assumed 
the  role  Valentiner  had 
been  forced  to  abdicate. 
For  the  rest  of  that  sum- 
mer, Hall  ensconced  himself  snugly 
under  Pope-Hennessy's  wing. 

"John  finished  his  book  at  the  end 
of  the  summer,"  Hall  recounts.  "He 
thought  it  was  time  to  get  back  to 
London,  so  we  took  the  train  to  Milan. 
He  had  gathered  the  manuscript  and  put 
it  into  a  small  trunk.  When  we  arrived  in 
Milan,  we  hired  a  taxi  to  take  us  to  the 
hotel.  We  kept  our  bags  with  us  in  the 


taxi  and  the  manuscript  in  the  trunk 
When  we  finally  got  to  our  room,  w< 
realized  that  the  trunk  was  missing 
John  thought  it  was  entirely  my  fault  i 
was  lost.  In  that  trunk  was  the  only  cop> 
of  the  manuscript  he  had  spent  month; 
writing.  He  promptly  stopped  speaking 
to  me."  But  Hall  was  hastily  forgiver 
when  the  taxi  driver  later  discovered  thi 
trunk  and  returned  it. 

In  1961,  while  still  at  the  Victoria  & 
Albert,  Pope-Hennessy  convinced  Hal 
to  forsake  Hollywood  and  make  Lon- 
don his  home.  "Academically,  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  learned  as  much  as 
did  at  the  V  and  A  under  John  at  any 
other  place  in  the  world,"  Hall  reflects. 
"They'd  even  open  the  case  and  let  me 
really  examine  the  sculpture." 

It  would  be  easy  to  assume  that  the 
sometimes  heavy  hands  of  Valentiner 
and  Pope-Hennessy  fueled  Hall's  inter- 
est in  sculpture.  But  Hall  offers  another 
explanation:  "Val  and  John  taught  me 
how  to  look,  but  my  interest  in  sculp- 
ture and  other  three-dimensional  ob- 
jects has  always  been  there.  Most  peo- 
ple, even  the  more  sophisticated  collec- 
tors, tend  to  like  decorative  things,  and 
that  means  paintings  because  paintings 
are  colorful.  After  all,  our  visual  sense  is 
easily  stimulated  by  color.  To  me, 
sculpture  speaks  so  much  louder  than 
paintings  do  in  general.  Sculpture,  a 
male  or  female  figure  for  example,  is 
much  more  closely  related  to  our  physi- 
cal form.  Maybe  people  are  afraid  to 
look  at  the  human  form  because  our 
society  is  so  puritanical.  Maybe  people 
are  ashamed  and  frightened  of  their  own 
bodies.  I  am  a  very  sensual  person.  I  love 
sex  because  it  has  been  a  very  important 
part  of  my  life.  I  like  to  feel,  and  I  like  to 
touch.  Maybe  it  is  the  pleasure  of  having 
an  object — a  beautiful  object — in  my 
hand  that  is  very  sensual,  very  gratify- 
ing to  me." 

Today,  Hall  distinguishes  himself 
through  his  interaction  with  sculpture, 
admitting  that  often,  when  he  research- 
es a  work  of  art,  he  takes  it  to  bed  with 
him,  as  a  way  to  "feel  all  its  vibes. "  Peter 
Fusco,  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum's 
European  art  and  sculpture  curator  and 
a  former  Hall  assistant,  observes:  "Mi- 
chael has  a  unique  way  with  objects.  He 
looks  at  them,  but  he  also  holds  them, 
smells  them,  listens  to  them,  tastes 
them,  and  more.  .  .  .  He  has  highly 
developed  senses." 

Hall's  love  of  sculpture  parallels  his 
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passion  for  its  acquisition.  "It's  a  mania- 
cal tendency,"  declares  his  friend  Rich- 
.  ard  Eagan,  director  of  New  York  City's 
Twining  Gallery.   "I  don't  think  Mi- 
!  chael  could  pass  a  day  without  buying 
something."    In    London,     with    his 
I  meager  savings  from  Hollywood,  Hall 
1  astutely  amassed  a  small  stock  of  note- 
worthy sculpture.  Inevitably,  his  col- 
lecting   habit    soon    exhausted    his 
resources.    To  feed  his  addiction,   he 
began  to  sell  pieces  in  order  to  buy 
new  ones. 

In  1963,  Charles  andjayne  Wrights- 
man,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Francis 
Watson,  who  was  cataloging  their  vast 
French  decorative  arts  collection,  called 
on  Hall  at  his  fourth-floor  walk-up  in 
Paddington  to  view  one  of  his  bronze 
masterpieces,  the  seventeenth-century 
Rape  of  Helen  by   Pierre   Puget   he'd 
obtained    from    a    London    antiques 
dealer.   According  to  Sir  Francis,   the 
Wrightsmans  had  to  visit  the  neophyte 
dealer's   flat — he  had  no   shop — three 
more  times  before  finding  him  at  home. 
f  On  the  fourth  try,   according  to   Sir 
Francis,  a  thrilled  Charles  Wrightsman 
[  slapped  down  $112,000  for  it,  leaving 
1  Hall  with  a  tidy  profit.  (The  sculpture  is 
\  part  of  the  Wrightsman  Collection  at 
:  the  Met.)  Word  of  the  sale  spread  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  helping  to 
establish  Hall  as  a  dealer  to  be  reckoned 
:  with. 

"You  are  either  a  gentleman  or  a 
\  dealer!"  Hall's  mentor,  Sir  John,  had 
1  warned  him  sternly.  "Tojohn's  displea- 
sure, I  reminded  him  that  even  a  gentle- 
man needs  money  to  live, "  Hall  says.  "I 
never  inherited  from  my  family.  I  never 
had  millions  in  the  bank.  I  had  to  sell  in 
order  to  live  and  collect  more." 

By  all  accounts,  Hall's  decision  con- 
flicted so  deeply  with  Sir  John's  lofty 
I  principles  that  their  relationship  has 
never  again  seen  the  intimacy  of  those 
days  in  Tuscany.  (To  an  interview  re- 
i  quest  for  this  story,  Sir  John  stated 
simply  that  he  "would  rather  not  com- 
ment on  the  subject.")  "You  see,  'the 
Pope'  considers  it  his  public  duty  to 
hold  the  trade  in  contempt,"  Sir  Francis 
explains.  "But  to  be  fair,  most  art 
scholars  would  feel  slightly  betrayed  if 
their  pupils  became  art  merchants.  And 
Michael  was  Pope-Hennessy's  baby. 
John  was  disappointed  indeed." 

Just  as  the  bond  between  Hall 
and  Sir  John  loosened,  another  alliance 
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of  equal  impact  was  forming.  Hall  met 
William  Mills,  a  British  actor,  in  early 
1962,  when  they  were  both  in  their 
midthirties.  Initially,  Mills  worked  as 
Hall's  secretary.  Loyal  and  brilliantly 
clever,  Mills  gained  Hall's  trust  and  rose 
to  become  a  partner  in  every  aspect  of 
his  life  and  business.  In  1963,  Hall  and 
Mills  moved  to  New  York  and  eventu- 
ally set  up  a  resplendent  private  gallery 
on  three  floors  at  6  East  Seventy-ninth 
Street,  just  off  Fifth  Avenue. 

Together,  Hall,  with  drive  and  cre- 
ativity, and  Mills,  with  restraint  and 
business  acumen,  cut  a  broad  swath 
across  the  art  trade,  counting  the  Met, 
the  National  Gallery,  Boston's  Muse- 
um of  Fine  Arts,  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts,  and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum of  Art  among  their  clients.  A  1970 
Time  magazine  article  cited  Hall  as  one 
of  New  York's  most  influential  private 
dealers.  "Michael  Hall  has  had  a  wide 
and  positive  influence  on  the  apprecia- 
tion of  sculpture  and  bronze  statuettes  in 
America,"  says  Christie's  Charles 
Avery,  former  deputy  keeper  of  sculp- 
ture at  the  Victoria  &  Albert.  "He  has 
helped  educate  several  distinguished 
collectors,  curators,  and  auctioneers  in 
how  to  study  and  appreciate  Renais- 
sance and  Baroque  sculpture."  (Today, 
according  to  Avery,  Hall's  absolute 
reign  is  challenged  only  by  London's 
Danny  Katz  and  Cyril  Humphries.) 

But  the  professional  and  personal  joy 
that  carried  Hall  through  most  of  the 
1970s  dissolved  in  1978,  when  Mills 
succumbed  to  lung  cancer.  Hall  was  left 
alone  to  manage  the  business,  by  then 
the  world's  most  important  gallery  of 
Western  European  sculpture.  Within 
months  of  Mills's  death,  however,  the 
fulfillment  of  a  rewarding  partnership 
returned  to  Hall's  life.  That  reawaken- 
ing was  prompted  by  Raymond  Sayles, 
a  twenty-year-old  navy  veteran  intro- 
duced to  Hall  by  Walter  Chrysler,  the 
noted  collector  of  Old  Masters,  Ba- 
roque art,  and  other  works.  Whereas 
Mills  had  given  Hall  the  order  required 
for  financial  success,  Sayles  unleashed  in 
him  a  youthful  abandon  buried  since  his 
departure  from  Hollywood.  The  two 
would  take  trips  to  Morocco,  Turkey, 
and  Yugoslavia.  And  they  left  the  hub- 
bub of  the  city  behind  at  Hall's  newly 
acquired  hundred-acre  estate  in  Sher- 
man, Connecticut.  It  was  at  Sayles's 
urging,  however,  that  Hall  expanded 
his  enterprise  to  encompass  decorative 


arts.  And  in  1988,  Hall  opened  a  retail 
operation  in  Gaylordsville,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  country  house,  specializ- 
ing in  furniture  and  objets  d'art. 

But  cancer  took  Sayles's  life  as  well, 
just  a  few  months  after  the  Connecticut 
store  was  opened.  If  collecting  had 
always  been  a  life's  calling  to  Hall,  it  was 
now  a  source  of  life  itself.  "Through 
changes  and  upheavals,  it's  the  collec- 
tion that  is  the  stabilizing  element,"  he 
contends.  "It's  what's  kept  me  from 
despair."  Hall  would  not  deny  that,  for 
his  part,  collecting  is  not  always  a  refuge 
of  choice.  "It's  a  kind  of  disease.  And 
once  you've  caught  it,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  rid  of.  Maybe  there's 
some  hidden  need.  Perhaps  I  lack  some- 
thing in  myself  that  I  would  like  to  make 
up  for.  Maybe  this  was  the  only  way  I 
could  express  myself." 

Refusing  to  allow  the  loss  of  Mills  and 
Sayles  to  vanquish  him,  Hall  pursued 
his  antiquing  with  singular  vigor.  In 
1989,  after  a  ten-year  hunt,  he  finally 
cornered  a  fifth-century  B.C.  bronze  of  a 
young  athlete,  which  he  bought  pri- 
vately in  New  York.  He  gleefully  or- 
dains it  "the  most  important  small 
Etruscan  figure  in  the  world."  And  last 
year,  he  discovered  one  of  the  best 
versions  of  The  Wave,  a  famous  print  by 
Japanese  artist  Katsushika  Hokusai 
(1760-1849). 

Among  other  milestones  in  Hall's  life 
is  his  adoption  last  year  of  twenty-four- 
year-old  art  history  student  James 
Cummings,  his  protege.  They  met  in 
March  at  the  memorial  service  for 
James's  father,  Fred  Cummings,  the 
controversial  director  of  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts.  Since  then,  Cummings 
has  moved  from  his  studio  apartment  in 
Manhattan,  where  he  attends  New 
York  University,  to  Hall's  brownstone. 
"I  hope  one  day  to  know  as  much  as 
Michael,"  says  the  blond  and  boyishly 
handsome  Cummings.  "Michael's  so 
sweet  and  the  collection  is  really  great. " 

AS  THE  LAST  GUEST  OF  SIR  FRANCIS 
Watson's  welcoming  party  was  fun- 
neled  through  the  brownstone's  nar- 
row, basement-level  service  entrance 
(the  main  door  is  blocked  by  a  fifteenth- 
century  wooden  statue  of  Philip  the  Fair 
and  a  huge  Haute  Epoque  chest),  Mi- 
chael Hall  was  seen  standing  before  a 
sixteenth-century  Sienese  cabinet,  the 
grotesques  adorning  it  painted  by  Do- 
menico  Beccafumi.  He  swung  open  the 
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door  to  reveal  yet  another  cache  of 
important  Renaissance  and  Baroque 
bronze  sculptures  that  would  rival  the 
contents  of  some  museum  collections. 
The  spectacle  recalled  the  regal  splendor 
of  the  court  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  ("the 
Magnificent")  in  Florence.  "Michael 
has  successfully  acquired  a  good  sample 
of  all  the  glamour,  riches,  and  fulfill- 
ment ever  imagined,"  says  Jay  Leven- 
son,  wunderkind  curator  of  the  "Circa 
1492"  exhibition  at  the  National 
Gallery. 

Yet  Hall  himself  isn't  sure  that  his 
accomplishments  would  be  so  stellar 
were  he  starting  out  today.  "I  can't 
imagine  it,"  he  muses.  "There  are  so 
many  more  young  dealers  and  people 
sleuthing."  Reflecting  a  moment,  he 
ventures  that  successful  collecting 
could  be  a  matter  of  "becoming  inter- 
ested in  a  thing  that  is  not  fashionable 
at  the  time." 

Hall's  collection  of  sculpture  has  been 
willed  to  the  National  Gallery,  where  it 
will  be  kept  intact.  "  Wc  arc  enormously 
proud  of  this  promised  gift,"  says  Rog- 
er Mandle,  the  museum's  deputy  direc- 
tor. "Beyond  its  volume  and  worth,  it  is 
the  best  sculpture  collection  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  art  history.  It'll 
become    a    national    treasure    lor    the 


American  public."  When  that  day  ar- 
rives, Hall's  holdings  could  include 
even  more  wonders.  His  wish  list,  after 
all,  calls  for  "the  lost  marble  Sleeping 
Cupid  or  the  large  Hercules  by  Michel- 
angelo. .  .  .  And,  oh,  yes,  the  arms  of 
the  Venus  deMilo."   □ 


Hallmarks  of  a 


Great  Collection 

In  the  highly  speculative  and  always  subjec- 
tive field  of  European  bronze  sculpture, 
where  up  to  80  percent  of  the  pieces  on  the 
market  are  imitations,  Michael  Hall  ranks  at 
the  forefront  of  collectors.  With  more  than 
two  thousand  sculptures  and  nearly  six  thou- 
sand medals,  Hall's  collection  rivals,  in  quali- 
ty and  size,  the  Kress  Collection  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.  At 
its  core  are  fifty-six  works  attributed — three 
irrefutably — to  the  High  Renaissance  master 
Giambologna  (1529-1608),  the  Medici  court 
sculptor,  and  his  circle.  The  three  master- 
pieces are:  a  relief  that  is  one  of  the  most 
important  extant  versions  of  the  original  cast 
for  the  holy  sepulcher  in  Jerusalem,  a  group- 
ing of  Hercules  slaying  the  Lernaean  Hydra, 
and  a  signed  rendering  of  an  American  tur- 
key. (Last  April,  Hall,  setting  a  reserve  price 
of  more  than  $1  million,  failed  to  sell  this 
sculpture  through  Christie's  London.) 

Hall's  inventory  includes  works  in  bronze, 
silver,  marble,  and  terra-cotta  by  other  great 
artists  of  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  peri- 
ods: Donatello,  Luca  delta  Robbia,  Desidero 
da  Settignano,  Mino  da  Fiesole,  Francesco 
Laurana,  Andrea  Del  Verrocchio,  Antonio  Del 
Pollaiuolo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Pier  Giacomo 
llario  (called  L'Antico),  II  Riccio,  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  Francesco  Primaticcio,  Leone  Leoni, 
Adrien  de  Vries,  Pietro  Tacca,  Franqois  Du- 
quesnoy,  Gianlorenzo  Bernini,  and  Alessan- 
dro  Algardi.  Most  notable  among  this  group 
are  a  fifteenth-century  bronze  figure  of  Pan  by 
Pollaiuolo  (1431-98),  with  the  Medici  inven- 
tory number  29  on  its  underside,  and  a  small 
bronze  bust  of  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese  by 
Bernini  (1598-1680),  with  the  thumbprints 
of  the  artist  cast  in  perpetuity  on  the  back  of 
the  figure's  head. 

The  high  point  is  undoubtedly  the  large 
bronze  centaur  recently  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  masterful  Renaissance  sculptor, 
goldsmith,  and  metalworker  Benvenuto  Celli- 
ni (1500-1571),  to  whose  hand  only  seven 
sculptures  can  be  ascribed  with  certainty. 
Hall  purchased  this  stunning  work  from  a 
London  dealer  in  the  late  1960s  for  less  than 
$25,000.  (It  could  be  worth  $2  million  or 
more  today )  Art  historian  Sir  John  Pope- 
Hennessy  once  described  the  centaui  as  "the 


most  beautiful  bronze  in  a  private  collection. " 
Eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  pieces 
by  Vicenzo  Foggini,  Jean-Baptiste  Lemoyne, 
Jean-Baptiste  Pigalle,  Claude  Michel  Clo- 
dion,  Jean-Antoine  Houdon  (Hall  owns  more 
Houdon  than  almost  any  other  private  collec- 
tor), Jean-Jacques  Caffieri,  Jean-Baptiste 
Carpeaux,  Aime-Jules  Dalou,  and  Auguste 
Rodin  are  also  well  represented.  Hall's  antiq- 
uities (two  hundred  of  which  are  on  exhibition 
at  the  Duke  University  Art  Museum  in  North 
Carolina),  including  marble,  bronze,  and 
hard-stone  works  of  ancient  Egyptian,  Etrus- 
can, Greek,  Persian,  Roman,  and  Native 
American  origin,  suggest  his  fascination  with 
a  wide  range  of  objects.  His  collection  of 
Mound  Builder  artifacts  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Hall's  penchant  for 
sculpture  of  all  kinds  can  be  seen,  too,  in  his 
Chinese  acquisitions,  among  them  an  unfired 
clay  head  with  headdress  and  eyes  of  glass 
from  the  Tang  dynasty  (617-907). 

Hall  also  owns  a  passel  of  paintings  and 
drawings  by  artists  spanning  four  centuries. 
Of  his  more  than  four  hundred  drawings — 
attributed  to  such  masters  as  Antonio  Sal- 
viati,  Annibale  Carracci,  Giovanni  Guercino, 
Jacques  Callot,  Claude  Lorrain,  Jean-Bap- 
tiste Oudry,  Nicolas  Lancret,  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Tiepolo,  Franqois  Boucher,  Alexandre- 
Evariste  Fragonard,  and  Gustave  Dore — the 
two  Rembrandts  (one  from  the  princely  Stro- 
ganoff  collection)  given  to  him  by  his  mentor 
William  Valentiner  are  priceless.  His  paint- 
ings by  Giorgio  Vasari,  Corneille  de  Lyon, 
William  Hogarth,  Canaletto,  and  John  Singer 
Sargent  (a  study  for  the  famous  El  Jaleo,  now 
in  Boston's  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Muse- 
um) are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  valuable. 

In  decorative  arts,  Hall  has  astutely  assem- 
bled an  array  of  fifteenth-  to  twentieth-centu- 
ry furniture  from  China,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  Most  noteworthy  in  this 
group  is  a  Renaissance  four-poster  bed 
bought  from  the  estate  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  in  1951.  Hall's  ceramic  treasures 
include  some  twenty  rare  rustic-ware  plates 
(ca.  1560)  in  the  form  of  tiny  ponds  with 
lifelike,  three-dimensional  reptiles,  crusta- 
ceans, and  insects,  attributed  to  French 
craftsman  Bernard  Palissy.  A  Sainte-Por- 
chaire  saltcellar  and  its  model  (ca.  1550) 
made  for  Diane  de  Poitiers  with  the  initials  of 
both  her  and  her  lover,  King  Henri  II  of  France, 
are  an  enviable  part  of  the  collection.  One  of 
Hall's  most  prized  possessions  is  a  soft- 
paste  porcelain  ewer  designed  in  1585  by 
master  Bernardo  Buontalenti  in  the  Medici 
Grand  Ducal  workshop.  It  is  among  fifty-six 
surviving  examples  of  Europe's  first  porcelain 
products.  — J.  Montrose  Sansum 
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A  discriminating  guide  to  special  events 

ART  AND  ANTIQUES 

February  1—2  Bucks  County  Conservancy 
Antiques  Show  and  Sale.  Jamison,  PA. 

American  country-style  period  furniture, 
stoneware,  jewelry,  and  more.  The  Middle 
Bucks  Technical  School  on  Route  263;  215- 
345-7020. 

February  3  Artist-Designed  Jewelry.  New 
York,  NY.  The  Appraisers  Association  of 
America  kicks  off  its  spring  lecture  series  with 
a  discussion  of  contemporary  artist-designed 
jewelry  by  Gloria  Lieberman,  vice  president  of 
Skinner  Inc.  Reservations  required.  The  St. 
Moritz  Hotel;  212-867-9775. 
February  4 -March  7  The  Mid  town  Flower 
Show.  New  York,  NY.  A  celebration  of  floral 
motifs  in  works  by  artists  such  as  John  Cage, 
Nancy  Graves,  and  David  Hockney,  curated  by 
artist  Robert  Kushner.  Midtown  Payson,  745 
Fifth  Ave.;  212-758-1900. 
February  7—9  Stamford  Antiques  Show. 
Stamford,  CT.  Fifty  American  dealers  will 
offer  American,  English,  and  French  an- 
tiques, including  designer  and  estate  jewelry 
from  the  1940s  and  1950s  and  a  large 
collection  of  English  wall,  mantel,  and  tall- 
case  clocks.  The  Italian  Center,  Newfield 
Ave.;  914-698-3442. 

February  14  -17  New  York  Armory  Holiday 
Antiques  Show.  New  York,  NY.  One  hun- 
dred and  ten  international  dealers  will  offer 
antiques  from  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  Park 
Ave.  at  Sixty-seventh  St.;  914-698-3442. 
February  20-23  Chester  Antiques  Show. 
Chester,  England.  Forty-five  British  dealers 
will  offer  various  antiques,  including  pre- 
1870  furniture  and  pre-1900  silver.  The 
Racecourse  in  Chester;  44-444-482-514. 
February  27-March  2  The  Art  Show  at  the 
Armory.  New  York,  NY.  The  exhibition  will 
feature  fine  art  genres  from  sixty-four  of  the 
nation's  preeminent  galleries.  Seventh  Regi- 
ment Armory,  Park  Ave.  at  Sixty-seventh  St.; 
212-940-8925. 

AUTOMOBILES 

February  10  -15  Ulster  Motor  Show.  Bel- 
fast, Antrim,  Ireland.  Ireland's  premier 
show  of  new  cars.  44-232-471-460. 

FOOD  AND  WINE 

February  6  Tucson  Grand  Tour  and  Tast- 
ing. Tucson,  AZ.  Twenty-six  wineries  from 
Sonoma  County,  California,  will  be  represent- 
ed at  an  evening  tasting.  The  Loews  Ventana 
Resort;  707-527-7701. 
February  15-16  International  Festival  of 
Champagne  and  Sparkling  Wine.  Avlla 
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Beach,  CA.  Fine  French  and  California  cham- 
pagne and  sparkling-wine  producers  will  par- 
ticipate in  seminars,  tastings,  and  an  auction 
at  the  San  Luis  Bay  Resort.  Contact  Archie 
McLaren  at  805-544-1285. 

Note:  March  2-April  29  French  Regional 
Cuisine  and  Pastry  Courses.  Paris.  Re- 
serve now  for  one  of  the  intensive  four-day 
classes  at  Le  Cordon  Bleu,  the  renowned 
French  culinary  and  pastry  school.  Each  ses- 
sion includes  demonstrations  (in  English)  by 
professional  chefs,  tastings,  and  hands-on 
classes  where  each  student  prepares  a  dish. 
One-day  workshops  are  also  available.  For 
brochures,  write  to  Le  Cordon  Bleu,  Ecole  de 
Cuisine  et  de  Patisserie,  8  rue  Leon  Del- 
homme,  75015  Paris,  France;  or  call  33-1- 
4856-0606. 

MUSEUMS 

Now  through  April  19  William  Wegman  at 
The  Whitney  Museum.  New  York,  NY.  Pho- 
tos, paintings,  and  videos  from  the  artist 
known  for  his  eerily  expressive  portraits  of  his 
weimaraners.  Madison  Ave.  at  Seventy-fifth 
St.;  212-570-3676. 

February  2-March  29  Jackie  Winsor  at  the 
Newport  Harbor  Art  Museum.  Newport 
Beach,  CA.  The  first  retrospective  since 
1979  of  this  major  American  abstract  sculp- 
tor in  the  Minimalist  tradition.  714-759- 
1122. 

February  2-April  7  The  William  S.  Paley 
Collection  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
New  York,  NY.  The  CBS  chairman's  munifi- 
cent bequest  to  MoMA  includes  masterworks 
by  Cezanne,  Gauguin,  Derain,  Matisse,  and 
Picasso.  212-708-9400. 
February  9— May  24  Photography  In  Con- 
temporary German  Art:  1960  to  the 
Present.  Minneapolis,  MN.  The  show  in- 
cludes work  by  Joseph  Beuys,  Berndand  Hilla 
Becher,  Anselm  Kiefer,  Sigmar  Polke,  and 
Gerhard  Richter,  among  others.  Vineland 
Place;  612-375-7600. 
February  22-May  17  Imperial  Austria: 
Treasures  of  Art,  Arms  &  Armor  from  the 
State  of  Styrla  at  the  De  Young  Museum. 
San  Francisco,  CA.  Objects  from  the 
Landeszeughaus,  the  world's  largest  historic 
armory.  415-863-3330. 
February  28-April  26  Arman  1955-1991:  A 
Retrospective  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 
Brooklyn,  NY.  The  French  Nouveau  Realiste 
goads,  provokes,  and  amuses  with  his  accu- 
mulations and  destructions  of  common  ob- 
jects (for  one  memorable  piece,  he  dynamit- 
ed a  sportscar).  718-638-5000. 


PERFORMING-ARTS  FESTIVALS 

February  28-March  21  The  Adelaide  Festi- 
val. Adelaide,  South  Australia.  Hundreds 
of  the  finest  international  performers  will 
converge  on  this  charming  city  to  offer  music, 
theater,  and  dance.  Highlights  include  British 
pianist  Stephen  Hough,  America's  Juilliard 
String  Quartet,  Senegalese  musician  Yous- 
sou  N'Dour,  Pakistani  musician  Nusrat  Fateh 
Ali  Khan,  and  the  State  Opera  of  South 
Australia  performing  the  Australian  premiere 
of  Nixon  in  China.  Former  Eastern-bloc  coun- 
tries will  be  particularly  well  represented,  by 
national  groups  such  as  the  Georgian  Cham- 
ber Orchestra  and  Bulgaria's  Balkana  music 
troupe,  as  well  as  special  guest  composer 
Henryk  Mikolaj  Gorecki  of  Poland.  Call  Tour- 
ism South  Australia,  310-552-2821. 

TRAVEL 

February  2-23  Art  &  Architecture  Weeks  in 

London.  Guests  at  the  Dorset  Square  Hotel, 
the  Pelham  Hotel,  and  the  Durley  House  may 
immerse  themselves  in  art  and  architecture 
during  a  week  filled  with  related  activities. 
Offerings  include  a  three-day  course  in  Neo- 
classicism  or  British  Watercolours  at  the 
Victoria  &  Albert  Museum  and  visits  to  Spen- 
cer House,  the  Wallace  Collection,  and  the 
Dulwich  Picture  Gallery  with  noteworthy  tour 
guides.  ASilverand  Jewellery  Week,  February 
2-9,  includes  a  visit  to  the  Silver  &  Jewellery 
Fair  and  lectures.  Other  special-interest 
weeks,  with  themes  ranging  from  gardening 
to  gastronomy,  are  available.  800-553- 
6674  or  44-71-235-5537. 

Note:  March  28-April  11  Reserve  now  for 
From  Panama  to  Antigua:  Retracing  the 
Path  of  Columbus.  Herman  Viola,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  "1992 
Seeds  of  Change"  exhibition,  marking  the 
five-hundredth  anniversary  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus's arrival  in  the  New  World,  and  the 
author  of  Magnificent  Voyagers  and  After 
Columbus,  will  help  lead  this  special  voyage. 
Designed  to  give  travelers  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  explorer  and  reveal  some  of 
the  natural  wonders  along  his  route  in  the 
Caribbean,  the  trip  will  take  eighty  passen- 
gers to  many  islands  in  the  region,  including 
the  rain  forests  of  Dominica  and  Saint  Lucia 
and  the  coral  reefs  of  Bonaire  and  the  Grena- 
dines. An  exceptional  team  of  environmental- 
ists, naturalists,  and  biologists  will  share 
their  expertise.  Call  Special  Expeditions, 
800-762-0003,  or  in  New  York  State  and 
Canada,  call  collect:  212-765-7740. 

— Compiled  by  Mary  A.  Kelly 
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There  was  c.  use  for  celebration 
Down  Under  recently  when 
throngs  of  Aussie  horse-racing 
fans  turned  out  for  the  131st 
Melbourne  Cup.  The  annual 
event,  the  highlight  of  Spring 
Racing  Carnival  week,  is  held  at  Remington  racetrack 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November  and  attracts  outrageously 
dressed  Melburnians  who  spend  this  local  holiday  soaking 
up  the  sun,  guzzling  champagne  at  tailgate  parties,  and 
cheering  on  the  horse  and  jockey  of  their  choice. 
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\)        Chris  Pappas  and 
Sarah  Rovis 
relax  after 
I   the  race. 


Jockey  Steven  King  and 

Let's  Elope,  winners  of  the 

1991  Melbourne  Cup. 
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Mad  Hatter:  Teresa 
Rodriguez  shows  off. 
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Rebecca  and 
Michael  Rowe 
make  their  way 
to  Remington 
racetrack. 
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Peter  Gazzard 
^.-*-    prepares  for  a  day 
at  the  races. 


Two  of  a  Kind:  Fancy 
headgear  in  Melbourne. 
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Jockeys  on  the  racetrack  at  Fleming 
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Carolyn  Donovan. 
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The  Ashkenazie  &  Co.  Museum  Collection 
Catalog  Now  Available  /  $75.00 

Ashkenazie  &  Co.  /  Jade  &  Oriental  Art  In  The  Fairmont  Hotel  /  950  Mason  Street  /  San  Francisco,  CA  94106  /  415/391-3440 
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